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INTRODUCTION. 


In  May  of  1881  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board's 
Mission  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  held  conferences  of 
their  respective  missions  in  Kobe  and  Osaka,  and  as  there 
appeared  to  he  a  natural  desire  for  a  united  gathering,  one  was 
held  in  Kobe  on  May  13th,  to  which  all  the  missionaries  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  invited,  including  representatives  from  the 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  Evangelical  Association,  and  American  Episcopal 
Church. 

That  meeting,  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  unity 
and  love,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  privileged 
to  attend  it.  Men  of  different  nationalities  and  connected  with 
different  church  organizations  all  felt  it  good  to  meet  together 
in  the  name  of  our  one  Lord  and  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hearts  were  warmed  toward  Him  and  each  other,  as  through 
Him  they  drew  near  to  the  footstool  of  our  common  Father  in 
Heaven  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Unity  and  Peace. 

The  desirability  of  holding  a  general  convention  of  Protes 
tant  Missionaries  was  brought  forward,  and  the  following 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  : — 

That  it  is  desirable  to  hold  a  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Missionaries  in  Japan  at  an  early  date,  and  that  each  mission  represented 
in  this  meeting  be  requested  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  serve^on 
a  committee  to  take  steps  to  secure  this  object. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  in  accordance 
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with  this  resolution,  viz.,  Eevs.  Chas.  F.  Warren,  C.  M.  S.;  J.  B. 
Hail,  C.  P.  C.;  Hugh  James  Foss,  S.  P.  G.;  J.  L.  Atkinson, 
A.  B.  C.;  A.  Halmhuber,  E.  A. 

This  committee  issued  a  circular  under  date  of  July  15, 
1881,  to  every  Protestant  Missionary  in  Japan,  asking  those 
missions  which  approved  of  the  holding  of  a  general  conference 
to  appoint  delegates  to  form  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

Favorable  replies  having  been  received  from  the  different 
missions,  the  provisional  committee  was  adjourned  after  passing 
the  following  resolution,  viz.: — 

That  this  committee  rejoices  that  replies  favorable  to  the  holding  of 
a  general  convention  have  been  received  from  brethren  representing 
upwards  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  laborers  in 
Japan  ;  and  instructing  their  chairman  to  convene  the  general  committee, 
to  whom  they  now  commit  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  proposed  convention.  They  earnestly  pray  that  the  committee 
may  be  guided  in  all  their  deliberations  and  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will,  under  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  ensure 
a  successful  and  profitable  gathering. 

This  Committee  of  Arrangements  as  above  constituted  was 
convened  for  the  first  time  in  Tokiyo,  October  28,  1881.  It 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen : — 

DR.  J.  C.  BERRY Okayama,  A.  B.  C. 

EEV.  W.  B.  COOPER Tokiyo,  A.  E.  C. 

"       J.  B.  HAIL Osaka,  C.  P.  C. 

DR.  H.  FAULDS Tokiyo,  U.  P.  S. 

REV.  A.  D.  GRING "      G.  E.  C. 

"      J.  HARTZLER "      E.  A. 

"      G.  W.  KNOX "      A.  P.  C. 

"     H.  LOOMIS Yokohama,  A.  B.  S. 

"     D.  MACDONALD,M.D Tokiyo,  M.  C.  C. 

"     E.   E.  MILLER "      D.  E.  C. 

DR.  THEOBALD  PALM Niigata,  E.  M.  A. 

EEV.  JULIUS  SOPER Yokohama,  M.  E.  C. 
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EEV.  I.  J.  TAYLOR Yokohama,  B.  F.  B.  S. 

MR.  J.  A.  THOMSON "  N.  B.  S.  S. 

EEV.  CHAS.  F.  WARREN Osaka,  C.  M.  S. 

"      W.   J.    WHITE Tokiyo,  B.  M.  S. 

"      W.B.WRIGHT "       S.  P..  G. 

The  Eev.  C.  F.  Warren  was  elected  Chairman  and  the 
Eev.  E.  E.  Miller  Secretary. 

This  committee  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  holding  of-  the  conference,  the  place  of  meeting  having 
been  determined  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  missionary  body. 
They  determined  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  appointed 
the  writers  of  the  essays. 

The  committee  was  divided  into  a  business  committee  of 
those  members  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Osaka,  and  a 
literary  committee  of  those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tokiyo. 

All  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  satisfactorily 
made,  the  Conference  met  at  the  City  of  Osaka,  in  the 
municipal  hall  of  the  foreign  concession,  kindly  placed  at  its 
disposal  by  the  Council. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  held  from  Monday, 
April  16th,  to  Saturday,  April  21st,  1888.  The  first  half  hour 
every  morning  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  Conference  was 
enabled  to  take  lunch  together,  so  that  the  Osaka  ladies  could 
be  present  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  opened  with  singing  and 
prayer,  and  all  the  sessions  were  closed  with  prayer  or  singing 
and  the  benediction. 


MISSIONAEY  SOCIETIES  KEPRESENTED  AT 
CONFERENCE. 


1. — A.  B.  C American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis 
sions. 

2. — A.  B.  U American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

3. — g.  j\  $ American  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 

4. — A.  B.  S American  Bible  Society. 

5. — Bap.  B.  S.   ...American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Baptist). 

6. — B.  F.  B.  S.  ...British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

7. — C.  M.  S Church  Missionary  Society. 

8. — J.  S.  M; Church  of  England,  Japan  Special  Mission. 

9.— C.  P.  C Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

10. — M.  C.  C Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

11.— M.  E.  C Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

12. — S.  M Mission  to  Seamen. 

13.— N.  B.  S.  S.... National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

14. — A.  P.  C Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

15. — A.  E.  C Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 

America. 

16.— D.  R.  C Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch). 

17.— G.  R.  C Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  (German). 

18. — E.  A Reformed  Methodist  Evangelical  Association. * 

19. — S.  P.  F.  E.... Society   for   the    Promoting    of  Female   Education 
in  the  East  (English). 

20. — S.  P.  G Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

21.— U.  P.  S United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

22. — W.  U.  M Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society. 

*  On  account  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Krecker  and  other  unavoidable 
causes,  no  one  from  this  mission  could  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con 
ference. 


BOLL  OF  THE  MEMBEES  OF  THE  CONFEBENCE. 


NAMES.  EESIDENCES.  MISSIONS. 

Miss  C.  T.  Alexander Yokohama  A.  P.  C. 

Eev.  T.  T.  Alexander Osaka A.  P.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Alexander  do do. 

Eev.  Geo.  Allchin do A.  B.  C. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Allchin do do. 

Eev.  W.  Andrews., Hakodate C.  M.  S. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Austin  Yokohama S.F.S.  &S.M. 

Eev.  Jas.  H.  Ballagh do D.  E.  C. 

Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Ballagh do do. 

Miss  M.  J.  Barrows Kobe A.  B.  C. 

Eev.  A.  A.  Bennett Yokohama A.  B.  U. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Berry ....Okayama A.  B.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Berry do do. 

Eev.  Chas.  Bishop Tokiyo M.  E.  C. 

Eev.  C.  T.  Blanchet do A.  E.  C. 

Eev.  E.  S.  Booth Yokohama D.  E.  C. 

MissE.  M.  Brown Kobe A.  B.  C. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Brown  Yokohama Bap.  B.  S. 

Eev.  0.  Gary,  Jr Okayama A.  B.  C. 

Mrs.  0.  Gary,  Jr do do. 

Miss  A.  M.  Golby Osaka do. 

Miss  J.  N.  Crosby Yokohama W.  U.  M. 

Eev.  W.  W.  Curtis Osaka A.  B.  C. 

Miss  A.  Daughady do do. 

Miss  A.  K.  Davis Tokiyo A.  P.  C. 

Miss  A.  Y.  Davis Kiyoto A.  B.  C. 

Eev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D ,    do.  do. 


Vlll  ROLL  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

NAMES.  RESIDENCES.  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Davis Kiyoto A.  B.  C. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Davis Kobe do. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis do do. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Davisson Yokohama M.  E.  C. 

Rev.  Walter  Dening Tokiyo J.  S.  M. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dening do J.  S.  M. 

Rev.  H.  Evington Osaka C.  M.  S. 

Mrs.  H.  Evington do do. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Foss Kobe ...S.  P.  G. 

Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson Yokohama C.  M.  S. 

MissF.  A.  Gardner Osaka A.  B.  C. 

Miss  A.  E.  Garvin do A.  P.  C. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D Kiyoto A.  B.  C. 

Miss  M.  E.  Gouldy Osaka do. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D Kiyoto do. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Greene do do. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gring Tokiyo G.  R.  C. 

Miss  Julia  Gulick Kobe A.  B.  C. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick Osaka do. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Gulick do do. 

Rev.  0.  H.  Gulick Kobe do. 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Gulick do do. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Hail Osaka C.  P.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Hail  do do. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hail do do. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hail do do. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  LL.  D.  ....Yokohama A.  P.  C. 

Miss  M.  K.  Hesser Osaka do. 

MissM.  J.  Holbrook Tokiyo ..M.  E.  C. 

MissF.  Hooper Osaka A.  B.  C. 

Mr.  De  Witt  C.  Jencks  Kobe do. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Kitchin Nagasaki M.  E.  C. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Knox Tokiyo A.  P.  C. 

Dr.  H.  Laning Osaka A.  E.  C. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Learned Kiyoto A.  B.  C. 


KOLL  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFEEENCE.  IX 

NAMES.  EESIDENCES.  MISSIONS. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Leavitt Osaka C.  P.  C. 

Miss  L.  A.  Leete Tokiy5 A.  P.  C. 

Rev.  Thos.  Lindsay do U.  P.  S. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Long Nagasaki M.  E.  C. 

Rev.  Henry  Loomis  Yokohama A.  B.  S. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D dc M.  E.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Maclay do do. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Meacbam Tokiyo M.  C.  C. 

Miss  M.  L.  Mead Osaka A.  E.  C. 

Rev.  J.  McKim do do. 

Mrs.  J.  McKim do do. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Miller Tokiyo D.  R.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller do do. 

Miss  Alice  Orr Osaka C.  P.  C. 

Miss  M.  J.  Oxlad do S.  P.  F.  E. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee Okayama A.  B.  C. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Poate Yokohama A.  B.  U. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Pole Osaka C.  M.  S. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Pole do do. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Porter Kanazawa A.  P.  C. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Rhees Kobe A.  B.  U. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Rhees do do. 

Miss  S.  L.  Riddick Tokiyo A.  E.  C. 

Miss  E.  Russell Nagasaki M.  E.  C. 

Rev.  Julius  Soper Tokiyo do. 

Miss  A.  J.  Starkweather Kiyoto A.  B.  C. 

Rev.  Henry  Stout Nagasaki D.  R.  C. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Squire.../ Hakodate M.  E.  C. 

MissE.  Talcott Kobe A.  B.  C. 

Miss  M.  Talcott do do. 

Rev.  Isaac  J.  Taylor Tokiyo B.  F.  B.  S. 

Rev.  W.  Taylor,'  M.  D Osaka A.  B.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  Taylor do do. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson ..Yokohama N.  B.  S.  S. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng Osaka A.  E.  C. 
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ROLL  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

NAMES.  RESIDENCES.  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Tyug Osaka A.  E.  C. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  D.  D Tokiyo D.  R.  C. 

Rev.  Hugh  Waddell do U.  P.  S. 

Rev.  Cbas.  F.  Warren Osaka C.  M.  S. 

Rev.  J.  Williams Tokiyo do. 

Mrs.  J.  Williams do do. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Winn Kanazawa A.  P.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Winn do do. 

Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff. Yokohama D.  R.  C. 


VAEIOUS  COMMITTEES. 


PRELIMINARY  COMMITTEE. 


Rev.  Chas.  F.  Warren. 
"     J.  B.  Hail. 
"     Hugh  James  Foss. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson. 
"     A.  Halmhuber. 


COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 

OSAKA  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Berry. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hail. 


Rev.  Chas.  F.  Warren. 


TOKIYO  LlTEKAEY  COMMITTEE. 


Rev.  W.  B.  Cooper. 
Dr.  H.  Faulds. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Gring. 

"     J.  Hartzler. 

"     G.  W.  Knox. 

"     H.  Loomis. 

"     D.  Macdonald,  M.  D. 

"     E.  R.  Miller. 


Dr.  Theobald  Palm. 
Rev.  Julius  Soper. 

"     I.  J.  Taylor. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson. 
Rev.  W.  J.  White. 

"     W.  B.  Wright. 

"     C.  F.  Warren,  Chairman. 

"     E.  R.  Miller,  Secretary. 


CHAIKMEN  OF  THE  CONFEKENCE. 

J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  A.  P.  C, 
Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  of  the  M.  E.  C. 
Rev.  Chas.  F.  Warren,  of  the  C.  M.  S. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Miller,  D.  R.  C. 
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OFFICIAL  COMMITTEES. 


REPORTING  SECRETARIES. 


Rev.  G.  H.  Pole,  C.  M.  S. 
"     R.  H.  Davis,  A.  B.  C. 


Rev.  Geo.  Allchin,  A.  B.  C. 
"     I.  J.  Taylor,  B.  F.  B.  S. 


FINANCIAL  COMMITTEE. 


Mr.  De  Witt  C.  Jencks,  A.  B.  C. 
Dr.  H.  Laning,  A.  E.  C. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Hail,  C.  P.  C. 
11     Geo.  W.  Knox,  A.  P.  C. 


COMMITTEE  ON  DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 


Rev.  C.  T.  Blanchet,  A.  E.  C. 
"     G.  M.  Meacham,  M.  C.  C. 


Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis,  A.  B.  C. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ITINERATION  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  PASSPORT  SYSTEM. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  Conference. 

COMMITTEE  TO  PREPARE  A  LETTER  TO  THE  DAI  SHIN  BOKU  KUWAI. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  Conference. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SELF-SUPPORT  OF  THE  NATIVE  CHURCHES. 


Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  D.  D. 
"     R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D. 
"     M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D. 


Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham. 
"     Geo.  W.  Knox. 
"     H.  J.  Foss. 


COMMITTEE  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  JAPANESE. 


Rev.  Wm.  Imbrie,  Chairman. 
Dr.  H.  Faulds. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Blanchet. 

"     Jas.  L.  Amerman. 

"     W.  J.  White. 


Rev.  J.  Williams. 
"     J.  Hartzler. 
"     A.  D.  Gring. 
"     C.  S.  Eby. 
"     R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Hail. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchin. 


Mr.  De  Witt  C.  Jencks. 


OFFICIAL  COMMITTEES.  Xlll 

COMMITTEE  TO  SUMMAEIZE  THE  EECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL 

PAPERS. 

Kev.  G.  H.  Pole.  Rev.  I.  J.  Taylor. 


R.  H.  Davis. 
Geo.  Allcbin. 


Dr.  H.  Laning. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D. 
"     E.  R.  Miller. 


Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson. 


COMMITTEE  TO  CONVEY  THE  THANKS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  TO  THE  S.  S. 

COMPANIES. 

Rev.  Chas.  F.  Warren.  |  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller. 

COMMITTEE  TO  PREPARE  A  STATEMENT  IN  JAPANESE  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Verbeck.  I  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn. 


PKOGEAMME. 


First  day. — Monday,  April  16th. 

11  A.M. — Sermon. — Subject:  "THE  NEED  AND  PBOMISE  OF  THE 
POWER  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  IN  OUR  WORK  AS  MISSIONARIES." 
Acts  1 :  8.— Eev.  Jas.  H.  Ballagh. 

2  P.M. — Organization  of  the  Conference  and  Election  of  officers. 
Paper:  "A  HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN." 
(With  Statistics  of  the  Greek  and  Eomish  Missions) :  Kev. 
G.  F.  Verbeck,  D.  D. 

7.30  P.M. — A  Social  Gathering  of  the  Members  of  the  Conference. 

Second  day.— Tuesday,  April  1 7ih. 

9.30-10  A.M. — Devotional  Exercises,  led  by  Eey.  A.  D.  Hail. 
General  Subject  for  the  day — "  THE  SPECIAL  OBSTACLES  TO 
THE  EECEPTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  JAPAN." 

10-12.30  A.M.— (1)  "  The  Eeligious  Influence  of  Buddhism,"  by 
the  Eev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.;  (2)  "The  Influence  of 
Chinese  Literature  or  Confucianism  and  Christianity,"  by 
the  Eev.  Hugh  Waddell. 

2.30-6.  P.M.— (3)  "The  Influence  of  Modern  Anti- Christian 
Literature  upon  the  Progress  of  Missionary  work  in  Japan," 
by  the  Eev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D. ;  "Missionary  Itinerating 
in  Japan."  by  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D. 

7.30-9.30  P.M. — United  Conference  of  Native  and  Foreign 
brethren.  Addresses  and  discussion  on  the  General  Subject 
for  the  day.  Papers  by  the  Eev.  T.  Matsuyama  and  Eev. 
J.  T.  Ise. " 


OFFICIAL  PROGEAMME.  XV 

Third  day. — Wednesday  April  18th. 

9.  30-10  A.M. — Devotional  Exercises,  led  by  the  Eev.  Henry 
Stout.  General  Subject  for  the  day : — EDUCATION. 

10-12.30.  A.M.— (1)  "  The  Object  of  the  Educational  Work  of 
Missions  in  Japan,"  by  the  Kev.  C.  T.  Blanchet;  (2) 
"The  Methods  of  Educational  Work,"  by  the  Eev.  T.  S. 
Tyng. 

2.30-5.30.  P.M.— (1)  "  The  Training  Needed  for  Native  Pastors 
and  Evangelists,"  by  the  Kev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D. ;  two 
papers  on  "  The  Distinctive  Claims  of  the  Educational 
Work  for  Women,"  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Pierson  and  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Miller. 

Fourth  day. — Thursday,  April  19th. 

9.30-10  A.M. — Devotional  Exercises,  led  by  the  Eev.  Henry 
Loomis.  General  Subject  for  the  day : — SELF-SUPPORT  OF 
THE  NATIVE  CHURCH. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

0  OF  THE 

OSAKA  CONFERENCE. 


The  Conference  was  regularly  opened  on  Monday,  April 
16tli,  at  11  a.m.,  with  prayer  by  the  Eev.  C.  F.  Warren,  singing 
and  reading  from  Lk.  24  :  44-49,  Acts  1 :  1-14.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Jas.  H.  Ballagh,  of  the  Eeformed 
Church  Mission,  from  Acts  1:8  on  "  The  need  and  promise  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  work  as  Missionaries." 

REV.  JAS.  H.  BALLAGH'S  SERMON. 

Acts  1 :  8. — "But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth." 

It  is  a  great  advantage  the  foreign  missionary  has  over  multitudes 
of  his  fellow-believers  in  Christian  lands  for  the  hearty  appreciation  of 
Scripture  truth,  that  his  needs  and  circumstances  bring  him  more  closely 
into  sympathy  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth. 
The  same  needs  exist  now  as  then  ;  the  difficulties,  though  not  always 
of  the  same  kind,  are  no  less  great  and  real,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
instruments,  notwithstanding  all  the  advance  in  knowledge,  and  increase 
of  appliances  for  extending  the  truth,  is  perhaps  even  more  depressingly 
felt  now  than  then.  How  comforting  and  assuring  it  is  under  these 
circumstances  to  feel  that  the  Saviour's  promise  of  being  with  his  dis 
ciples  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  age,  is  being  fulfilled — that  in 
taking  up  this  Book  of  the  Acts  we  are  reading  not  only  the  account  of 
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what  his  disciples  then  did,  but  of  all  those  things  which  "  Jesus  began 
both  to  do  and  teach,"  and  which  He  is  equally  now  engaged  in  carry 
ing  on  to  a  glorious  completion.  The  command  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  the  commission  to  his  dis 
ciples  to  be  his  witnesses  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  could  not  be  accom 
plished  by  his  first  disciples,  and  so  has  passed  on  to  us,  and  the 
assurance  of  his  presence,  and  of  the  enduement  with  power  are  equally 
made  to  us,  and  to  all  who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  seeking  the 
attainment  of  the  proper  end.  Let  us  then  for  our  encouragement 
consider  the  similarity  of  their  situation  and  needs  with  our  own  ;  the 
promised  help, — its  might  and  sufficiency  ;  the  nature  of  the  work  con 
templated,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out ;  the  Lord 
himself  graciously  guiding  us  to  a  right  understanding  of  his  mind  and 
will. 

1.  Their  circumstances  and  needs  we  can  in  some  measure  un 
derstand  when  we  remember  their  lowly  origin,  their  humble  rank,  their 
lack  of  any  official,  intellectual  or  influential  social  position  in  their 
own  nation,  and  their  far  from  honorable  or  influential  position  with 
other  nations.  A  despised  people  of  a  despised  race ;  a  hatred  even  now 
manifesting  itself,  after  long  ages  of  the  world's  indebtedness  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  not  only  for  the  world's  Redeemer  but  for  all  our  light  of 
pure  religion  and  morality,  and  true  principles  of  civil  liberty,  in  such 
outbursts  of  fanatical  persecution  and  oppression  as  show  how  in 
tolerant  that  spirit  of  oppression  and  hatred  must  have  been  in  the  days 
of  its  highest  pride  and  power  in  both  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Add 
to  this,  their  being  in  danger  of  their  lives  from  the  corrupt  priesthood 
and  the  bigots  of  their  own  nation.  The  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
their  dishonored  Master  could  not  long  be  averted  from  his  humbler 
disciples.  And  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  their  own  revived  hopes 
in  his  Divine  Mission,  "  having  been  seen  alive  by  them  for  forty 
days  "  after  his  resurrection,  yet  to  the  great  mass  of  their  people  he 
would  be  considered  as  having  come  to  an  ignominious  end  as  an 
ordinary  malefactor.  Even  though  he  had  committed  nothing  worthy 
of  death,  the  inexplicable  fact  remained,  that  the  long-looked  for  Messiah 
had  died  a  malefactor's  death.  How  was  all  this  obloquy  and  opposi 
tion  of  their  own  nation  to  be  overcome  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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as  he  spake  unto  them  of  the  things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God 
"  they  came  together,"  formally,  it  would  seem,  -with  a  special  request, 
to  ask  him,  "  Lord  wilt  tkou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?"  The  long-pent-up  national  desire,  their  own  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel  found  expression  under  the  anxious 
inquiry  had  now  his  time  come  to  do  this  ?  But  so  far  from  satisfying 
that  inquiry  directly  as  to  the  time  and  manner,  he  showed  them  that 
his  Father  had  placed  all  that  in  his  own  power  ;  but  what  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  comfort  for  them  to  know  was  that  they  were 
to  be  powerful  instruments  in  accomplishing  that  very  thing  in  a  way 
different  indeed,  but  no  less  truly,  yea,  more  truly  than  any  way  they 
had  imagined  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel  was  to  be  effected. 
They  were  to  receive  power — "  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coining 
upon  them  ;"  they  were  to  be  "  witnesses  unto  Jesus,  both  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria  and  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth."  Thus  their  attention  was  directed  not  so  much  to  what  He 
would  do,  or  when  he  would  do  it,  but  to  how  he  would  do  it,  viz., 
through  them,,  and  that  they  should  direct  their  attention  to  their  own 
needs  and  the  source  of  their  help.  "  But  ye  shall  receive  power." 
The  "ye"  is  emphatic  coming  after  their  "  Lord  wilt  thou?"  Were 
this  need  not  felt  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  Master's  continued  presence 
with  them,  it  soon  shows  how  much  it  came  to  be  felt  by  what  it  led 
them  to  do.  It  was  not  a  useless  tarrying,  nor  an  indolent  tarrying  at 
Jerusalem.  "They  wentup  into  an  upper  room,  where  abode  the  Apostles," 
possibly  the  same  "  upper  room  "  hallowed  by  the  Lord's  presence  at 
the  last  Passover  feast  with  his  disciples,  and  "  these  all  continued  with 
one  accord,"  unitedly,  constantly,  unanimously,  "in  prayer  and 
supplication,  witli  the  women,  and  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  with 
his  brethren."  This  was  no  personal  seeking  for  personal  ends :  all  were 
of  one  heart,  and  of  one  mind,  seeking  the  common  good,  the  common 
glory  of  their  only  Lord  and  Saviour.  There  were  no  distinctions  of 
age,  or  of  sex  ;  of  positions  or  relationships,  so  far  as  we  can  see ;  all 
hearts  were  blended  together  in  the  one  family  relationship  of  "Mother, 
and  brother  and  Sister  of  Jesus."  The  absence  of  "  the  women,"  of 
11  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus,"  or  of  "  his  brethren  "  would  have  greatly 
impaired  the  harmony  and  unity  of  that  first  representative  meeting  of 
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"the  family  of  God"  on  earth,  waiting  the  Advent  of  "the  other 
Comforter,"  who  was  to  be  the  Saviour's  other  self,  to  tarry  with 
the  bride,  the  church,  till  his  own  personal  return  to  take  her  unto 
himself  in  everlasting  espousals. 

During  this  time  of  continued  supplication  the  disciples  had 
occasion  undoubtedly  to  examine  their  own  weakness  and  failures,  their 
own  pride  and  ambitions,  their  jealousies  and  rivalries,  their  absolute 
insufficiency  *for  the  world-wide  commission  given  them.  Had  they 
begun  to  forecast  the  extent  to  which  that  commission  was  to  be  carried 
out,  and  the  difficulties  that  must  inevitably  be  met  with  ?  What  of 
Jerusalem  itself?  Must  Christ's  name  be  proclaimed  first  of  all 
there  ?  The  very  hardest  place  first  ?  Could  they  not  select 
Galilee,  a  quieter,  a  more  hopeful  region  ?  Nay ;  where  Christ 
was  crucified,  where  a  corrupt  and  powerful  priesthood  ruled  the 
people  with  almost  absolute  sway,  there  they  must  begin.  What  could 
be  more  hopeless  of  results  ?  Some  have  imagined  the  disciples  were 
burning  with  impatience  to  make  known  the  Gospel  message,  and  as 
wondering  at  the  delay  of  the  promised  blessing.  Contrariwise,  we  are 
justified  in  thinking  they  were  more  likely  waiting  almost  with  fear  and 
trembling  as  to  how  they  should  be  able  to  carry  out  the  command  at 
all.  And  what  was  such  a  trial  to  their  patience,  and  a  means  of  grace 
in  their  great  consecration  of  themselves  unto  God,  and  the  surrender  of 
themselves  and  of  their  all  into  God's  hands,  was  most  opportunely  and 
Divinely  ordered  for  bringing  them  an  audience  of  the  most  devout  of 
their  nation  from  distant  places,  even  to  the  heart  of  the  sacred  though 
wicked  city  itself,  who  would  be  led  of  the  Spirit  to  accept  of  the  mess 
age,  and  thus  in  the  capital  of  the  nation — the  seat  of  the  Theocracy — 
"  the  City  of  the  Great  King,"  there  should  be  set  up  the  Lord's 
Spiritual  House  on  Mount  Zion,  never  to  be  removed.  The  advent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  seems  more  as  a  kingly  than  a  priestly  gift,  though 
Christ  is  both  a  King  and  a  Priest  upon  his  throne.  And  thus  too,  to 
all  subsequent  ages  the  indisputable  proof  would  be  afforded  that  Christ 
had  truly  risen  again  from  the  dead,  in  that  He  so  empowered  his  ser 
vants  to  charge  home  the  crime  of  his  crucifixion,  and  proclaim  his 
resurrection,  where,  were  it  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  gainsay  it,  it 
would  most  certainly  have  been  done.  This  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  results  of  the  conversion  of  multitudes  from  distant  places  transform 
ing  them  into  witnesses  for  Christ  to  the  various  lands  of  their 
dispersion,  shows"  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  time  and 
place  cf  the  setting  up  of  his  Kingdom.  Did  the  disciples  look  farther 
than  Jerusalem  to  Samaria,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  all  the  traditional 
hatred  of  rival  religions  and  races,  and  then  did  their  thoughts  go  on 
to  their  proud  and  oppressive  conquerors,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ? 
Should  the  doctrines  of  the  crucified  Nazareue  surpass  the  proudest 
philosophies  of  Greece,  and  they  who  had  no  strength,  who  were  to  be  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  or  but  as  bait  for  a  ravening  lion  overcome 
the  prowess  of  fierce  and  persecuting  Rome  "  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
and  the  word  of  their  testimony  ?"  What  also  of  ancient  Babylon, 
Egypt  and  Judea,  and  the  races  known  arid  unknown  of  Africa,  Europe 
and  Asia  ?  Did  they  look  at  themselves  in  view  of  what  they  were 
thus  expected  of  their  Lord  to  accomplish  ?  Their  hearts  must  have 
sunk  oppressed  within  them  had  they  not  been  strengthened  with  the 
preliminary  measures  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  "  a  Spirit  of  Grace  and  of 
supplications." — Zech.  12:  10.  This  had  already  been  given  them  in 
earnest  of  what  they  should  yet  more  abundantly  receive.  The  Lord  on 
his  first  appearance  and  commissioning  of  his  disciples  after  his  resur 
rection,  taking  them  into  holy  partnership  with  himself,  sending  them 
even  as  the  Father  had  sent  him,  immediately  sealed  that  commission 
with  breathing  upon  them,  and  saying,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost !" 
empowering  them  both  to  remit  and  to  retain  the  sins  of  men.  This 
impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  but  anticipatory  or  preliminary  to 
the  more  general  and  much  fuller  impartations  of  'the  Holy  Spirit  sub 
sequently  to  be  given — as  the  Lord's  own  command  and  instruction 
given  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  expressly  record.  "  The  promise  "  that  some 
of  his  disciples  had  heard  from  their  first  teacher — the  Lord's  Fore 
runner — of  Christ's  "  baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire," 
was  renewed  in  almost  identical  words,  "  John  truly  baptized  with 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence."  The  promise  of  "  not  many  days  hence,"  as  well  as  the 
greater  and  more  general  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  mark  that  event  as  its  first  and  special  fulfillment. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  what  in  the  circumstances  of  our  gathering 
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here  to-day,  and  of  our  commission  of  the  master  to  the  great  work  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Japanese  to  Christ,  and  of  our  own  insufficiency 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  undertaking,  makes  the  application  of 
these  words  of  our  Lord  appropriately  addressed  unto  us  by  His  Holy 
Spirit  ?  I  wish  to  testify  that  I  got  this  text  upon  my  knees  in  prayer, 
when  many  brethren  and  sisters  were  asking  the  Lord  to  give  me  to 
speak  his  exact  words,  so  fully,  so  entirely,  that  it  should  not  be  I  who 
spoke,  but  the  Lord  himself  speaking  through  me.  It  would  be  enough 
to  take  His  words,  and  seek  the  fulfillment  of  the  gracious  promise  even 
if  our  circumstances  were  vastly  different,  and  our  wants  not  entirely 
similar.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Our  wants  are  great,  if  not  greater 
than  theirs.  We  are  in  as  difficult  circumstances,  and  the  needs  are  as 
imperative,  both  our  own,  and  those  of  the  people,  as  were  those  of  the 
first  disciples.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  help  us  to  understand  the  greatness 
of  these  needs,  that  we  may  appreciate  the  gracious  nature  of  the  pro 
mised  help  !  The  outward  difficulties  that  exist  in  gaining  a  hearing 
for  the  teachings  of  Christianity  are  doubtless  much  less  now  than  then. 
The  example  of  the  progress  of  Western  nations,  and  the  power  of 
Christian  civilization  all  bear  towards  bringing  men  more  readily  to 
examine  its  claims  to  their  acceptance,  and  owing  to  the  example  and 
influence  of  the  tolerant  Spirit  of  Christianity,  and  its  generally  liberaliz 
ing  tendencies,  there  can  hardly  now  be  persecution  unto  death  for  the 
reception  of  its  teachings.  Yet  the  ancient  forms  of  idolatry,  their  sup 
porters  the  "  Shrine-makers  "  and  Shrine-keepers,  as  well  as  national 
pride,  and  pride  of  opinion,  and  the  enmity  of  the  natural  heart  are 
all  against  it.  Then  the  difficulties  in  ourselves  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Our  pride  of  opinion,  our  theological  training,  our  ecclesiastical  and 
sectarian  spirit ;  in  some  cases  even  our  nationality,  our  selfish  ambitions, 
our  lack  of  true  brotherly  love  for  one  another,  and  for  all  who  bear  the  name 
of  Christ ;  our  lack  of  affection  and  esteem  as  regards  our  native  brethren, 
our  lack  of  personal  consecration  of  Spirit,  soul  and  body  to  God,  of  love 
ardent  and  constant  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  constant  yielding 
up  of  ourselves  to  and  walking  in  the  Spirit ;  our  low  torpid  Christian 
life,  conformity  to  the  world  in  Spirit  and  life  making  us  oftimes  mere 
occupants  of  a  position  rather  than  centers  of  life,  and  light,  and  joy, 
and  strength  to  the  souls  of  men — all  this,  and  more  even,  may  be 
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painfully  evident  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  That  we  have  faith  may 
be  granted ;  that  we  have  been  called  and  commissioned  by  our  respective 
societies  and  Church  organizations  may  be  equally  true ;  that  we  have 
had  some  measures  of  the  Spirit's  blessing  in  our  hearts  and  upon  our 
work  may  also  be  devoutly  acknowledged  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace,  but  that  we  have  ever  had  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
coming  upon  us  in  any  such  measure  as  the  Apostles  and  all  the 
brethren  did  and  such  as  the  Lord  wishes  us  to  receive  I  think  must  be 
candidly  acknowledged  by  every  one  of  us  as  not  having  been  received. 
And  wherefore  ?  Is  not  the  promise  absolute  ?  Is  it  not  as  truly 
intended  for  us  as  for  the  first  disciples  ?  Have  we  not  the  same  work 
in  most  part  to  do,  and  have  we  any  sufficiency  in  ourselves  for  doing 
it  they  had  not  ?  Have  we  as  clear  a  call  as  they  had  ?  Have  we  had 
as  good  advantages  for  knowing  our  Lord's  will  as  they  had  ?  Had 
they  not  received  their  authority  and  in-breathed  commission  from  the 
Lord's  own  holy  lips  ? 

What  ordination  could  equal  that  ?  And  yet  they  had  no  sufficiency 
in  the  Master's  estimation,  nor,  I  venture  to  say,  in  their  own  more 
fully  instructed  vision,  both  as  to  their  own  vast  deficiencies  and  the 
difficulties  that  awaited  them.  Happy,  humble  disciples  !  They  obeyed 
their  Master's  words ;  they  tarried  at  Jerusalem.  Distant  homes  and 
friends,  houses  and  lands,  all,  with  their  bodies  and  lives  were  now  to 
be  a  whole  burut  offering  unto  God.  The  great  atonement  had  been 
made,  the  burnt  offering  was  to  follow,  and  the  thank-offering  further  of 
service  was  soon  to  follow  that,  as  soon  as  the  Pentecostal  fire  fell  on 
them  signifying  God's  acceptance  of  their  consecration  to  Himself — 
henceforth  they  should  move  among  men  "  Crowned  Kings  and  priests 
unto  God."  But  the  reply  comes  possibly  from  some  one,  we  too  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  He  was  then  bestowed  to  ever  abide  with 
his  people,  his  church.  That  is  true ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  dove  that  left 
the  ark  of  Noah  and  took  up  his  abode  on  the  ark  of  salvation,  the 
church,  in  the  person  of  its  Founder,  has  never  left  his  dwelling  place 
and  will  not  till  all  its  inmates  are  safely  landed  on  the  heavenly  shore, 
nevertheless  no  measures  of  the  Holy  Spirit  even  given  to  the  Apostles 
at  any  one  time  seem  to  have  sufficed  for  all  subsequent  time.  These 
same  Apostles  and  disciples  were  refilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
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4  :  31)  soon  after  the  first  great  outpouring  on  Pentecost,  and  the  results 
that  followed  were  similar,  only  greater  in  extent  than  those  that  took 
place  at  the  first.  Then  the  falling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  afterwards  on  the 
Gentiles  as  on  the  Jewish  disciples  at  the  first,  on  which  occasion  Peter  first 
comprehended,  according  to  his  own  confession,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Lord's 
words  how  he  said,  "  John  indeed  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  "  ye  "  here  meant  much  more  than 
he  had  hitherto  thought ;  it  included  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and 
forasmuch  as  Christ  had  given  them  the  greater  baptism  of  His  own 
Holy  Spirit,  what  was  Peter  that  he  should  withhold  water  ?  And  the 
men  who  were  so  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  laid  hands  on 
men  and  conferred  bodily  healing  not  only  but  even  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  the  recipients  spoke  with  tongues  and  prophesied,  did  not 
do  so  without  prayer  for  the  gift,  as  witness  the  account  of  Peter  and 
John  bestowing  this  gift  on  the  Samaritan  believers  :  "  Who,  when  they 
were  come  down,  prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  For  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them  :  only  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Then  laid  they  their  hands 
on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost." — Acts  8 :  15-17.  "  Stephen, 
a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  6 :  8),  is  not  spoken 
of  in  any  acts  where  the  Holy  Spirit's  power  is  especially  manifested 
without  special  reference  to  the  fact,  as  implying  that  no  one  filling  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  sufficed  for  more  than  that  specific  purpose.  It  was 
thus,  whether  disputing  with  the  Libertines  and  other  Synagogues  of 
Foreign  Jews,  who  "  Could  not  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  Spirit  with 
which  he  spoke,"  or  as  when  on  his  glorious  defence  before  the  Sanhe 
drim,  **  he  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  God  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God :" 
Acts  7:  55.  So  of  the  account  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  "being full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  when  he  set  his  eyes  on  the  sorcerer  at  Paphos,  and 
announced  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  should  be  laid  upon  him  and  he 
should  not  see  for  a  season.  Hence  the  instruction  of  our  Lord  as  to 
the  necessity  of  continual  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  sum  of 
"  the  good  things  "  our  Father  in  heaven  is  more  ready  to  give  us  than 
parents  who  are  evil  are  to  give  good  gifts  unto  their  children.  And 
hence  the  consistency  of  the  Apostles  "  Continually  giving  themselves 
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unto  prayer  and  unto  the  ministry  of  the  word."  And  so  the  Apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow-helpers  as  u  laboring  fervently  in 
prayer"  for  all  Christians,  praying  especially  that  "  the  eyes  of  their 
understanding  might  be  opened,  that  they  might  know  the  exceeding 
riches  of  their  calling,  that  they  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of 
God,  because  of  the  power  that  worketh  in  us."  Whether  the  Holy 
Spirit's  coming  upon  us  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  emanation  from  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  or  simply  the  fuller  manifestation  of  His 
mighty  power  ever  present  with  his  people,  it  is  the  same  in  our  sense 
of  His  Divine  source  and  bless'ed  influences. 

2.  Let  us  then  consider  the  might  and  sufficiency  of  these.  "  Ye 
shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  you!"  We 
are  to  receive  this  mighty  power.  It  is  for  us,  Christ's  redeemed  ones. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  the  gift  of  thee  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  exists, 
so  to  speak,  so  far  as  revealed  to  us,  for  the  complete  sanctification  and 
redemption  of  Christ's  people.  For  this  end  He  brooded  upon  the  dark 
abyss  of  primeval  chaos,  bringing  order  out  of  disorder,  light  out  of 
darkness,  and  life  out  of  death,  all  typical  of  His  higher  office  in  the 
disordered  soul  of  Man.  For  this  end  He  revealed  God's  will  to  man, 
and  in  men,  and  through  men,  spoke  unto  men  in  articulate  speech, 
addressed  unto  their  intelligence  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  For 
this  end  He  was  in  holy  type,  in  sacrifice  and  symbol,  but  most  of  all 
in  the  words  and  acts  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  strengthened  Him 
for  successful  resistance  to  the  powers  of  evil,  mighty  spiritual  intel 
ligences,  and  by  mere  oppugnance  of  moral  evil  to  goodness  revealed  its 
presence  and  gave  Him  power  to  overcome  and  rebuke  it.  He  preserved 
that  pure  and  holy  character  free  from  all  soil  or  stain  from  contact 
with  sinful  humanity.  His  was  the  wisdom  whereby  He  spoke,  and 
His  the  power  whereby  He  wrought  all  His  mighty  works.  His  body 
first  created  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  was  raised  again  from  the  dead 
by  the  same  as  evidence  He  can  quicken  our  mortal  bodies  by  His 
Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us.  All  this  power  of  preservation  and 
sanctification  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  or  may  be  unto  each  child  of  God. 
He  is  also  a  spirit  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness  in  Christ, 
and  of  complete  deliverance  from  Satan  for  all  men  who  are  brought  to 
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yield  to  His  most  gracious  strivings  through  His  word  and  presence  in 
the  consciences  of  men.  But  more,  He  is  a  Spirit  of  supernatural  power 
to  his  chosen  instruments,  and  of  heroic  endurance  of  afflictions,  and 
of  powerful  presentation  of  truth — especially  the  truths  of  the  necessity 
of  repentance  toward  God  and  of  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  reveals  the  mind  of  Christ  to  his  children,  and  enlightens  them  more 
and  more  in  a  knowledge  of  His  will.  He  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  shows  them  unto  his  disciples.  This  was  the  especial  power 
promised  of  our  Lord  to  his  Apostles.  This  is  the  power  all  Mission 
aries  and  all  who  minister  in  His  name  '  now  and  always  need.  This 
is  the  present  proof  of  a  living  and  reigning  Christ.  "  We  are  witnesses 
of  these  things,  and  so  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  given  to  them 
that  obey  Him."  It  is  this  manifest  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  makes  the  unlearned  or  whoever  comes  into  an  assembly  of 
sanctified  ones  to  bow  down  and  confess  that  God  is  in  them  of 
a  truth.  The  gift  of  prophecy,  the  earnest,  spiritual,  pungent  presen 
tation  of  the  truth,  revealing  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  laying 
them  open  to  their  own  astonished  vision  is  the  clearest  proof 
of  God  speaking  in  any  man.  It  was  that  knowledge  of  a  thirsty 
Samaritan  woman's  heart  as  well  as  the  revelation  of  her  past  life  that 
led  her  to  exclaim,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet !"  And 
how  often  since  then  have  men  been  so  pricked  in  their  hearts  that  they 
supposed  some  one  had  told  the  preacher  "  all  that  ever  they  did." 
The  laying  of  men's  hearts  and  lives  open  before  them  as  God  sees  them, 
"  the  setting  of  their  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,"  this 
is  what  brings  them  to  cry  out  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
The  intrepidity,  the  boldness,  the  courageous  defence  made  by  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  John  first  led  the  assembled  Sanhedrim  to  take 
notice  "  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus."  They  perceived  the  same 
mysterious  confidence,  sincerity  and  simplicity  in  them  that  had 
characterized  him.  They  had  nothing  to  answer  the  disciples  even  as 
they  had  not  the  Master.  His  promise  was  graciously  redeemed,  "I 
will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  that  all  your  adversaries  shall  not 
be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist."  But  more  than  silencing  their  enemies 
was  their  "  so  speaking  that  a  great  multitude  believed"  (Acts  14  :  1), 
that  men  confessed  their  sins  and  showed  their  deeds  and,  as  at  Ephesus, 
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burned  their  costly  books  of  magic.  To  evidence  thus  that  they  were 
turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  God  was  much,  but  their  enduring 
persecutions,  taking  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  to  be  able 
to  have  it  recorded  of  them,  as  of  the  disciples  at  Iconium  even 
when  their  beloved  teachers  were  driven  away,  "  and  the  disciples  were 
filled  with  joy,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost;"  or  as  of  the  Thessalonians 
who  were  evil  entreated  when  their  teachers  were  not  to  be  found, 
"  Ye  became  followers  of  us,  and  of  the  Lord,  having  received  the  word 
in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  was  much  more  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  God's  grace.  How  strikingly  the  words  "  with 
joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  reveal  the  source  of  their  endurance  and 
consolation.  They  are  as  the  bright  and  silver  lining  to  the  darkest 
cloud.  Their  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost "  was  the  secret  of  the  churches  being  built  up  and 
multiplied.  This  was  the  source  of  their  faith  that  gave  them  the  victory 
over  the  world.  "Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
"  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world." 

A  further  promise  of  power  was  of  His  guiding  them  into  all  truth. 
He  would  be  unto  them  "  a  Spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind,  and  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 
That  the  disciples  with  all  their  faith  in  the  Divine  nature  and  Almighty 
power  of  their  Lord  never  did  a  rash  or  fanatical  thing  is  a  marvelous 
fact,  and  is  proof  absolute  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  constant  guidance.  Also 
their  unanimity  of  counsels  ;  their  just,  and  liberal,  and  self-renouncing 
decisions  in  matters  most  contrary  to  their  national  and  even  most 
cherished  religious  convictions  were  most  manifestly  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
guidance.  No  wonder  they  could  say,  "  It  seemed  good  unto  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  unto  us."  Would  that  every  subsequent  decision  of  church 
courts  and  councils  could  have  had  as  clear  a  superintendence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  enabling  them  as  truthfully  to  issue  all  their  "  decrees  " 
under  His  Divine  imprimatur  !  Their  ever  dependent  attitude  for  the 
revelation  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  their  readiness  to  comply  there 
with  as  in  the  origin  of  missions  to  the  heathen  in  the  Church  at 
Antioch,  the  selection  of  the  instruments,  and  the  manner  of  their 
sending  them  forth  with  fastiny  and  prayer,  and  laying  on  of  hands 
on  the  part  of  the  church,  of  all  which  acts  it  is  recorded  "  So  they 
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being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost  departed  unto  Seleucia,  and  sailed 
unto  Cyprus."  And  so  in  all  their  journeys  ;  as  to  their  places  of  labor, 
and  the  events  that  awaited  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  directed  their  path 
and  testified  his  will  unto  them.  Is  the  Holy  Ghost  less  ready  to  guide 
by  dreams,  by  direct  impressions,  by  voices  of  His  providence,  and  of 
His  word  now  than  then  ?  Is  He  not  able  to  do  now  what  He  did 
then  in  giving  his  servants  grace  to  submit  themselves,  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  all  to  yield  their  most  cherished  prejudices  to  His  own  wiser, 
wider,  and  more  blessed  will  ?  Instead  of  His  way  of  working  being 
prescribed  by  us,  or  circumscribed  by  our  lack  of  faith,  or  in  our  making 
the  manner  of  His  working  in  one  field  a  type  for  all  other  fields,  should 
we  not  the  rather  commit  ourselves  wholly  unto  His  guidance,  believing 
that  some  new  displays  of  grace  will  be  made  that  may  greatly  bless 
those  in  Christ  before  them,  even  as  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was 
enriched  by  the  active  ardent  faith,  and  spirit  of  liberality  evinced  by 
the  churches  among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  certainly  a  suggestive  fact  of 
the  whole  Christian  world's  indebtedness  to  Missions — the  direct  product 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart  of  the  Gentile  Church  at  Antioch — that 
the  whole  New  Testament,  save  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
is  a  record  of  Missionary  labours,  and  a  collection  of  Missionary  letters 
quite  as  much  as  of  Theological  tracts.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
if  one  should  ask,  what  is  the  chief  end  of  revelation,  and  of  the  organ 
ization  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  It  might  be  rightly  answered, 
Missions.  And  again,  should  it  be  asked,  How  does  God  execute  his  plans 
for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind  ?  It  must  be  replied,  By  His  anoint 
ing  His  elect  Servant,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  His  Holy  Spirit  to  be 
a  light  unto  the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel,  and  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  sending  "  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  the  same  anointing 
received  by  himself,  to  empower  his  elect  servants  to  be  faithful  witnesses 
or  representatives  of  his  grace  and  truth  to  all  mankind,  "of  his  fullness 
have  all  we  received  and  grace  for  grace." 

The  end  contemplated,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out 
evidence  in  the  most  impressive  manner  the  need  we  have  of  the  enduement 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  are  "  to  be  witnesses  unto  Christ.'" 
Not  bear  witness,  testify  about  Christ,  nor  even  for  Christ,  though  all 
this  is  important  and  included  in  being  witnesses.  By  being  witnesses, 
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something  more  is  meant.  It  means  character  precedes  testimony. 
"As  I  am,  so  are  ye  in  this  world.  As  I  am  not  of  the  world,  so  are 
they  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  them  out  of  the  world." 
Quickened  and  made  alive,  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  living  be 
cause  He  lives,  and  as  He  lives  by  the  Father,  so  they  shall  live  by 
faith  upon  the  Son  of  God.  This  life  with  Christ  is  the  very  first 
essential  to  being  a  witness  unto  Him.  But  there  are  various  degrees 
of  life  :  one  may  be  in  life,  but  not  in  vigor  of  health  ;  so  spiritually, 
some  may  be  living,  but  the  currents  of  life  are  clogged,  the  poison  of 
evil  habits  in  the  soul  or  spirit  or  body  may  war  against  the  life  of  God 
in  our  souls  and  mortal  bodies.  And  while  all  impartation  of  life  is  of 
God,  the  cleansing  of  our  bodies  and  Spirits  from  all  pollution  is  to  be 
done  through  our  cooperation ;  we  are  to  purge  and  cleanse  ourselves  so 
as  to  be  vessels  unto  honor  and  made  meet  for  the  Master's  use.  We  are 
to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Working  out  our  own  salvation, 
since  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own 
good  pleasure.  Consecration  of  ourselves  wholly  unto  the  Lord  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  being  accepted  of  him,  and  filled  with  his 
spirit  for  service.  Pardon,  purity  and  power  are  invariable  steps  to 
sanctity  of  heart,  and  attainment  of  power  for  service  to  the  Lord.  And 
how  reasonable  that  they  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  should  be 
.holy  ?  Nay,  rather  that  they  who  represent  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
their  fellow-men  should  be  like  Christ  in  every  respect,  holy,  harmless 
and  separate  from  sinners.  This,  not  in  themselves,  for  then  they 
would  not  be  witnesses  unto  Him,  but  all  in  Him,  through  the  faith 
and  love  which  are  in  Him,  first  as  their  source,  and  then  as  their 
object,  so  that  He  becomes  both  "  the  Author  and  the  Finisher  of  our 
faith  "— "  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  " — "  the  all  and  in  all."  This  is 
the  Holy  Spirit's  highest  work,  the  complete  transformation  of  our 
characters  so  that  we  shall  be  found  in  Christ  not  having  our  own 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law  but  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is 
by  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us." 

Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  who  bears  no  witness  of  Himself,  but  all  unto 
Christ,  so  makes  us  alive  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  and  so  dead 
unto  the  old  nature,  that  we  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  and  so  Christ  lives  in  and 
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shines  out  through  us  in  every  lineament  and  feature  of  our  spirit,  soul 
and  body.  But  this  is  not  all  the  witness  bearing :  we  are  to  testify  unto 
Him  by  our  deeds  of  righteousness,  by  our  positive  acts  of  benevolence. 
Peter's  description  of  His  Master  to  the  first  Gentile  congregation  was 
very  descriptive  of  our  Lord's  whole  Ministry  and  of  the  source  of  its 
sufficiency  when  he  said,  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  heal 
ing  all  who  were  oppressed  of  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  him." 
Acts  10 :  38.  The  destruction  of  the  works  of  the  devil,  the  relief  of 
the  afflicted,  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  God  shed  upon 
him  out  of  heaven,  this  is  the  inspired  portraiture  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
the  Saviour  of  men.  As  he  was,  so  are  we  to  be  in  the  world.  He 
promised  that  the  works  he  had  done,  his  disciples  should  do,  and  greater 
works  even  than  these  they  should  do  because  of  his  going  to  be  seated 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  disciples  as 
the  executive  of  Deity  to  work  all  their  works  in  them,  and  all  His  works 
by  them.  The  Spiritual  works  of  casting  out  the  demons  of  evil  habits, 
the  healing  of  spiritual  maladies,  the  restoration  of  men  to  their  right 
minds  spiritually,  are  more  than  the  dispossession  of  evil  spirits  from  the 
bodies  of  men,  or  healing  their  infirmities, — oftentimes  afflictions  of  the 
evil  one.  How  much  do  the  witnesses  unto  Jesus  in  every  dark  and 
idolatrous  land  need  some  such  moral  power,  to  deter  and  cast  out  the 
unclean  spirits  of  idolatry  and  immorality,  not  by  the  force  of  reason, 
but  by  the  force  of  holiness  and  of  faith  ?  Nor  less  is  the  need  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  presence  and  power  needed  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
witnesses  for  counteracting  the  more  refined  spirit  of  Atheism,  and 
modern  Agnosticism  which  would  destroy  all  faith  by  asserting  we  can 
not  know  anything  but  the  plainest  physical  facts,  the  modern  Sadducee, 
who  says,  "There is  no  spirit,  nor  angel,  nor  future  life  nor  resurrection." 
For  the  gross  or  the  refined  alike,  the  powerful  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  persons  of  the  witnesses,  and  beside  their  witness  is  most 
needful  for  the  enlightenment,  conviction  and  conversion  of  these  classes. 

If  the  extent  to  which  this  witness  bearing  is  to  be  carried  out  be 
considered,  nothing  less  than  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  God  can  suffice  for 
its  accomplishment. 

"  In  Jesusalem,  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
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most  part  of  the  earth."  Not  of  '  the  world,'  for  that  might  be  in 
terpreted  of  the  Roman  world;  but  of  the  earth,  the  globe  in  its 
utmost  part.  It  was  well  the  Lord  specified  the  gradations  of  the 
advance  in  the  conquests  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  as  a  skillful  com 
mander  taking  position  after  position,  advancing  from  the  first  triumphs 
to  the  more  difficult,  leaving  the  great  outlying  kingdoms  of  darkness  till 
the  last,  when  all  the  reserve  forces  are  to  be  brought  up  and  the  final  onset 
to  be  made.  Eighteen  and  a-half  centuries  the  contest  has  been  waging, 
and  still  there  are  a  thousand  million  of  pagan  idolaters  who  have 
not  so  much  as  heard  if  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost,  while  there  are 
tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  those  who  virtually  and  practic 
ally  deny  His  existence  even  where  He  is  known.  What  power 
of  man  will  suffice  for  the  conviction  of  this  latter  class,  or  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  former.  All  men  and  means,  needful  though 
these  be,  and  a  thousandfold  more  then  ever  yet  have  begun  to  be 
employed,  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  own  direct  and  wonder 
working  operations  upon  whole  nations,  or  communities  of  men,  is 
still  more  needful,  and  more  potent  for  good.  Witness  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and  its  immediate  results.  Witness  the  great  revivals 
in  all  lands  whither  the  pure  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  come.  In 
recent  times  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Madagascar,  among  the  Karens 
of  Burmah,  the  Telugoos  of  India  and  in  the  provinces  of  North  China. 
And  may  we  not  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  prayers  at 
this  conference,  and  in  answer  to  the  great  volume  of  prayer  ascending 
from  the  home-lands,  and  from  friends  in  China  and  from  the  native 
brethren  in  many  parts  of  this  land,  that  soon  such  an  outpouring  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  will  take  place  in  Japan  as  will  bring  a  revenue  of 
glory  to  God,  and  salvation  and  praise  and  blessing  to  thousands,  yea 
to  millions  of  the  people  of  this  land  ?  A  great  work  of  preparation 
has  taken  place,  attention  everywhere  is  awakened ;  opposition  proves 
futile ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in  great  numbers  have  been 
circulated ;  Christian  tracts,  Christian  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
in  circulation  ;  lectures  have  been  given  on  Christian  subjects  in,  at 
least,  all  the  great  cities,  and  in  many  rural  towns  and  hamlets  ;  the 
word  has  been  preached  and  become  quite  fully  known  in  a  multitude 
of  places  ;  a  goodly  number  of  churches  have  been  organized  with  godly 
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and  zealous  pastors,  and  working  membership  ;  Christian  schools  and 
Theological  seminaries  for  training  up  additional  laborers  are  in  success 
ful  operation;  physicians  and  medical  work  have  evinced  the  benevolence 
of  the  Gospel,  and  above  100  ordained  missionaries  with  a  large  and 
devoted  band  of  lady-workers  in  schools  and  among  their  own  sex  are 
engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  missionary  work,  to  bring  the 
Japanese  the  more  fully  into  all  the  treasures  and  blessings  of  the 
Gospel.  Now,  with  all  this  preparation,  this  planting  of  the  seed,  are 
we  not  to  expect  a  spring-time,  with  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness,  and  the  genial  showers  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  awaken 
this  whole  land  to  righteousness  ?  "  As  the  earth  bringe&h  forth  her  bud, 
and  as  the  garden  causeth  the  things  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth ;  so  the 
Lord  God  mil  cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before  all  the 
nations."  (Is.  61  :  11.)  Is  it  not  recorded  in  this  same  prophet,  "And 
the  Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law  "  ?  (42  :  4).  Have  not  these  fair  islands, 
and  their  most  interesting  people  been  reserved  afar  from  the  beaten 
tracks  of  commerce  for  the  reception  of  a  pure  Christianity,  and  for  an 
exhibition  of  the  grace  of  God  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  has  ever 
yet  been  afforded  of  "  a  nation  being  born  in  a  day  ?"  Though  not  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  yet  I  have  ventured  to  express  the 
hope,  almost  firm  conviction,  that  if  my  life  is  spared  to  attain  the  age 
of  my  venerated  father,  still  living,  I  shall  see  Japan  a  Christian 
country.  If  this  desire  is  to  be  realized  it  will  be  by  God's  blessing 
upon  his  own  established  means  of  grace  and  by  his  Almighty  Spirit's 
blessing  upon  the  same. 

May  I  suggest  what  seems  now  our  most  pressing  need  and  most 
imperative  duty  ?  It  is  that  of  a  personal  consecration  of  our  whole 
spirit,  soul  and  body,  to  Christ  as  our  perfect  Saviour  and  then  to  His 
service  in  the  salvation  of  men.  We  desire  sincerely  that  His  kingdom 
may  come,  that  His  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
But  in  order  to  the  receiving  that  enduement  with  power  promised  us 
in  the  text,  there  is  need  of  most  heart-searching  examination  of  life, 
and  of  prayer  for  enlightenment  to  see  if  we  are  wholly  laid  upon 
God's  altar.  When  this  is  done  we  need  the  grace  of  faith,  and  the 
exercise  of  faith  to  believe  the  sacrifice  is  accepted  of  God,  and  to 
claim  the  promise  of  the  spirit  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  burnt 
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offering.  Then  we  need  out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently  to  love  the 
brethren,  and  the  souls  of  men  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  to  put  forth 
some  such  strenuous  and  self -sacrificing  efforts  as  He  did  for  their 
rescue  and  salvation.  So  doing,  we  shall  have  souls  given  us  for  our 
hire,  Christ  "  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied  ;" 
and  we,  seeing  men  in  great  numbers  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  upon 
with  his  beautiful  robes  of  righteousness,  and  the  purity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  shining  out  through  their  lives,  shall  know  assuredly  "  that  our 
gospel  has  come  "  to  our  hearers,  "  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance"  we  can  say  "as  ye  know 
what  manner  of  men  we  were  among  you  for  your  sake."  Thus  our 
missionary  character  will  be  most  complete  and  most  influential  for 
good  in  our  work,  which  is  Christ's  work,  the  work  whereunto  we 
have  been  called,  separated  unto,  and  endued  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

May  I  indicate,  in  conclusion,  several  particulars  in  which  it  occurs 
to  me  that,  as  missionaries  to  Japan,  we  especially  need  this  enduenieut 
with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

1.  First  of  all  we  need  it  for  the  attainment  of  "  the  Unity  of  the 
Spirit  "  among  ourselves.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Mission  of  any  one  of  the  societies  we  represent  could  have  had  their 
way,  or  their  wish,  we  would  not  have  desired  the  introduction  of  other 
Societies'  laborers  into  this  interesting  field.  But  God  is  wiser  than  we 
are,  and  his  grace  much  wider  than  our  lack  of  it,  and  so  laborers  of  not 
only  one  Society  or  of  one  land,  but  representatives  of  many  countries, 
and  eighteen  Missionary  Societies  are  now  represented  here.  And  all 
this  is  doubtless  to  enable  us  to  show  that  with  all  this  circumstantial 
variety  there  is  essential  unity.  The  various  churches  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  home-lands  have  felt  impelled  of  the  Lord  to  send 
their  laborers  to  this  land ;  and  now  in  return  what  benefit  can  we 
bestow  on  them,  and  on  ourselves,  on  this  land  and  all  lands,  that  can 
compare  with  our  absolute  unity  of  mind  and  spirit  ?  Joseph  Cook 
says  "  he  has  seen  the  unity  of  Missionaries  of  all  denominations  in 
the  presence  of  a  common  enemy,  and  in  contrast,  the  divisions  at  home 
seem  little  short  of  heresies."  If  an  observer  looking  at  our  common 
sympathy  in  work  and  efforts  is  thus  impressed,  how  much  more 
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powerful  would  this  impression  be  upon  all  the  world  if  our  hearts  and 
sympathies  were  absolutely  one.  We  can  claim  no  true  unity  of  the 
spirit  till  we  can  pray  for  the  success  of  each  other's  work,  and  rejoice 
if  all  Japan  should  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  through  another's  fold. 
This  is  the  most  essential  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  now  need,  both 
for  our  own  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  Christian  life,  and  for  the 
success  of  Christ's  cause.  "  The  honor  that  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have 
given  them,  that  they  in  ay  be  one  even  as  we  are." 

2.  For  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  in  foreign  and  native  workers.  For 
what  reason  differences  have  arisen  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inquire ; 
whether  from  our  viewing  the  native  helpers  with  our  own  foreign  pre 
judices,  and  their  sharing  in  the  common  feeling  of  their  countrymen  of 
resentment  at  being  thus  looked  down  upon  and  ambitious  of  equalling 
the  most  advanced  of  other  nations  and  peoples — we  may  not  determine  ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  one  spirit 
of  God — a  spirit  of  love  and  unity  in  making  both  foreign  and  native 
Christians  forget  all  other  distinctions  and  to  realize  that  they  are  all 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family  and  body,  even  the  family  of  God 
and  the  body  of  Christ  in  whom  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond 
nor  free,  but  all  are  one  in  Jesus.  Very  earnest  prayers  for  this  result  have 
for  a  long  time  past  been  offered  by  native  brethren,  as  well  as  foreign 
brethren,  and  the  results  already  attained  are  most  gratifying.  No  more 
perfect  union  exists  in  this  world,  I  venture  to  affirm,  than  exists  between 
some  of  the  native  and  foreign  pastors  and  brethren  in  Japan.  Would 
that  all  shared  a  thousandfold  more  in  this  blessed  Unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bonds  of  peace !  Prayer  with  our  native  brethren,  and  for  this 
purpose,  is  the  surest  way  of  its  promotion.  Both  foreign  and  native 
brethren  casting  off  reserve,  and  both  laying  their  hearts  open  before 
God  for  inspection  and  inviting  brotherly  admonition,  as  brethren 
together,  and  as  having  the  mind  of  Christ  for  humility,  washing  the 
disciples'  feet,  is  the  surest  way  of  its  promotion,  striving  mutually  not 
to  be  outdone,  the  one  by  the  other  in  true  humility,  brotherly  concord 
will  be  perfect  and  be  a  most  powerful  factor  for  good.  "  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  ye  are  my  disciples  when  ye  have  love  the  one  for  the  other" 

8.  For  the  unity   of  the  churches  in  Japan,  with  the  churches  in 
the  home  lauds.     This  unity  need  not  be  ecclesiatical — probably  should 
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not  be,  owing  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  the 
restraints  and  difficulties  that  would  thus  be  placed  upon  their  free 
development ;  yet  the  other  error  of  making  them  feel  their  independence 
or  isolation  so  as  to  separate  them  from  loving  sympathy  with  the 
mother  churches  would  be  a  still  greater  misfortune  and  injury.  It 
is  a  most  instructive  study  to  observe  how  the  Providence  of  God 
arranged  for  the  unity  of  the  churches  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  through 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  Saints  at  Jerusalem  and  the  need  of  loving 
ministry  from  the  Gentile  converts  in  all  the  prosperous  Roman 
colonies  and  cities.  And  all  know  how  forward  Paul,  the  great 
Apostle  of  liberty,  was  in  this  matter.  How  his  last  journey  to 
the  capital  of  his  nation  was  "  to  minister  to  the  Saints  at  Jerusalem." 
Here  no  such  necessity  exists  to  call  out  the  sympathy  of  the  native 
churches  to  minister  in  temporal  things  to  those  who  have  ministered 
unto  them  in  spiritual  things,  but  this  unity  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  loving  sympathy  of  the  native  church  with  the  home  church 
should  be  most  earnestly  and  practically  sought. 

4.  But  a  power  for  a  farther  unity  than  of  foreign  laborers,  and 
foreign  and  native  laborers,  and  of  churches  is  necessary,  and  that  is 
power  to  reconcile  the  world  unto  God.  For  this  end  the  Ministry  of 
Reconciliation  has  been  committed  to  us.  For  this  power  is  needed. 
Like  Jacob  at  Peniel  we  need  first  to  have  power  with  God  to  have  power 
with  men,  and  as  the  first  disciples  at  Pentecost.  This  can  only  come 
from  prayer  and  faith. 

This  power  of  reconciling  the  world  unto  God  can  only  come 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  powerfully  upon  us.  Micah  says :  "Truly, 
I  am  full  of  power,  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  and  of  judgment,  and  of 
might  to  show  to  Jacob  his  transgressions  and  to  Israel  his  sin."  This 
going  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  Eli  as,  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  is 
the  especial  province  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  that  power  alone  is  not 
enough.  We  need  the  power  to  convince  of  righteousness  and  judg 
ment — even  Christ's  free  and  full  salvation.  We  need  the  power  of 
both  Elijah  and  Elisha,  of  both  the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour.  And  this 
power  the  Saviour  distinctly  promised :  **  He  that  believeth  on  me  greater 
works  than  I  do  shall  he  do  ;"  and,  "  Behold  I  give  you  power  over  all 
the  power  of  the  enemy  "  we  shall  be  able  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirits  of 
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intemperance  and  impurity,  and  heal  all  spiritual  maladies.  Some  feel 
the  need  of  power  to  heal  the  bodies  of  men,  in  view  of  the  afflictions 
and  needs  of  the  great  masses  of  the  suffering  poor  of  this  people. 
However  this  maj^  be,  we  certainly  need  the  power  of  faith  to  cast  out 
evil  spirits  from  men's  hearts.  And  "  This  kind  goes  out  by  nothing  but 
by  fastinfj  and  prayer."  The  arguments  for  fasting  are  not  very  dif 
ferent  from  those  for  prayer,  and  the  connection  throughout  the  entire 
New  Testament  is  such  as  to  show  there  will  be  no  very  strong  faith 
without  such  exhibitions  of  desire  for  it.  Our  position,  as  Dr.  Jno.  Hall 
has  recently  shown  in  an  article  in  the  "  Congregationalist,"  is  as  the 
disciples  with  an  absent  Lord,  a  special  cry  for  deliverance  from  a 
terrible  evil,  a  weak  body  of  disciples,  a  cavilling  group  of  skeptics  and 
a  curious  and  clamorous  crowd  of  spectators.  We  need  the  Lord's 
presence  among  us  by  His  spirit  as  his  personal  presence  was  needed  by 
his  disciples  of  old. 

In  addition,  we  need  power  to  bring  the  disciples  of  Christ  into  a 
higher  Christian  life,  into  "  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  Christ,"  even 
as  the  Apostle  prayed  so  earnestly  for  the  Ephesian  Christians  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  chapters  of  his  epistle  that  the  eyes  of  their  understanding 
might  be  opened  that  they  might  know  the  hope  of  his  calling,  etc.  The 
preparatory  work  of  bringing  souls  to  Christ  for  pardon  is  to  some 
extent  performed.  Native  brethren  can  preach  the  gospel  of  repentance. 
We  need  to  bring  the  disciples  of  Christ  into  all  the  fullness  of  God. 
And  how  can  this  be  done  if  we  ourselves  are  not  first  filled  with  the 
Spirit  ?  The  converts  cannot  be  expected  to  rise  higher  than  their 
teachers.  For  this  we  need  to  pray  for  ourselves  and  for  them  that  we 
all  might  know  the  love  of  Christ  that  passeth  knowledge.  "  Now 
unto  Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask 
or  think  according  to  the  power  that  ivorheth  in  us,  unto  Him  be  glory 
in  the  church  by  Christ  Jesus  world  without  end,  AMEN." 


The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Kev.  G.  M. 
Meacham. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  Conference  took  place  at  2 
p.m.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  calling 
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the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  Secretary  reading  the  nominations 
made  by  the  committee.  The  following  officers  and  committees 
were  elected,  viz  : — 

For  Chairmen  of  the  Conference : — J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission ;  the  Eev.  E.  S. 
Maclay,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  the 
Eev.  Chas.  F.  Warren  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

For  Recording  Secretary: — The  Eev.  E.  E.  Miller  of  the 
Eeformed  Church  Mission. 

For  Reporting  Secretaries  :—  Eevs.  G.  H.  Pole,  C.  M.  S.;  E. 
H.  Davis,  A.B.  C.;  Geo.  Allchin,  A.  B.  C.;  I.  J.Taylor,B.  F.  B.  S. 

For  Financial  Committee: — Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Jencks,  A.  B.  C.; 
Dr.  H.  Laning,  A.  E.;  Eev.  J.  B.  Hail,  C.  P.;  Eev.  Geo.  W. 
Knox,  A.  P. 

Committee  on  Devotional  Exercises  : — Eevs.  C.  T.  Blanchet, 
A.  E.;  G.  M.  Meacham,  C.  M.;  W.  W.  Curtis,  A.  B.  C. 

Dr.  Hepburn  took  the  chair  and  Mr.  Warren  read  the  15th 
chaper  of  Acts  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Davis  led  in  prayer. 

The  Eev.  C.  F.  Warren  read  an  Address  of  Welcome  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Conference  in  behalf  of  the  residents  of  Osaka 
as  follows  : — 

MB.  WARREN'S  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

To   the  Non-resident  Members  of  the  General  Conference  of  Protestant 
Missionaries  in  Japan  held  in  Osaka,  1883. 

DEAR  BRETHREN  AND  SISTERS  IN  THE  LORD  : 

Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  united  meeting  of  Mis 
sionaries  was  held  at  Kobe,  at  which  the  first  step  was  taken  towards 
holding  the  Conference  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  Numerous 
have  been  the  changes  since  that  time.  Some  who  were  then  with  us 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  in  temporary  retire 
ment  from  the  active  duties  of  Missionary  life.  But  we  who  remain, 
and  those  who  have  since  joined  us,  thank  God  that  we  are  here  to 
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welcome  you  to-day.  There  have  been  fears  as  well  as  hopes  in  re 
ference  to  our  gathering,  but  we  rejoice  that  God  has  been  better  to  us 
than  our  fears,  and  has  granted  us  the  realization  of  our  hopes  in  a  way 
that  assures  us  that  He  is  with  us  ;  and  that  we  who  live  in  this  city 
and  neighbourhood  are  privileged  to  meet  so  many  of  you,  our  fellow- 
workers  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  feel  that  you  have  greatly  honoured  us  in  choosing  this  city  for 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  rejoice  that  in  consequence  it  is  our  happy  lot 
to  have  to  entertain  you  during  your  short  sojourn  amongst  us.  We 
trust  that  you  have  already  felt  that  we  appreciate  the  honour  done  to 
us  by  your  presence,  by  the  way  in  which  we  have  individually  received 
you  to  our  houses,  and  we  now,  with  one  heart  and  mouth  beg  to  offer 
you  a  cordial  and  affectionate  welcome. 

Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  old  friendships  may  be  renewed  and  more 
firmly  cemented  ;  that  new  friendships  may  be  formed  to  bear  precious 
fruit  in  our  future  work  ;  and  that  you  and  we  may  be  mutually 
strengthened  and  edified  by  conference  and  prayer,  and  realize  afresh 
the  blessedness  of  communion  with  one  another,  as  members  of  the 
one  body  of  Christ. 

We  especially  rejoice  to  know  that  you  and  we  have  alike  felt  the 
need  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  you  have 
joined  us  in  the  earnest  prayer  that  we  might  all  be  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
It  is  this  which  leads  us  to  hope  confidently  for  a  very  rich  blessing 
upon  our  meetings,  and  that  they  will  result  in  deeper  mutual  sympathy, 
more  fervent  brotherly  love,  more  earnest  intercessory  prayer,  and 
more  real  unity  of  aim  and  effort  in  one  common  work  for  Christ. 

That  this  hope  may  be  fully  realized,  and  that  we  may  even  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  this  Conference  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
our  missionary  life,  is  our  earnest  prayer. 

CHAS.  F.  WARREN, 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee. 

Dr.  Hepburn  returned  thanks  for  the  Address,  and  in  a  few 
touching  words  alluded  to  his  first  arrival  in  this  country  in 
1859,  and  to  the  great  contrast  now  presented  by  the  attitude  of 
the  country  towards  foreigners  and  Christianity.  Far  more 
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than  his  highest  hopes  had  been  realized  ;  he  had  scarcely  hoped 
to  see  a  single  convert,  and  yet  now  he  was  privileged  to  preside 
at  such  a  meeting  as  the  present.  He  said  : 

In  the  name  of  the  Missionaries  who  have  come  to  attend  this 
Conference,  I  thank  the  Missionaries  of  Osaka  for  their  very  kind 
welcome — and  heartily  reciprocate  their  hopes  that  our  meeting  together 
may  result  in  promoting  a  more  entire  consecration  to  our  work,  a  closer 
Christian  unity  and  brotherly  love,  and  may  redound  to  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  in  Japan. 

The  Eev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  D.  D.,  of  Tokiyo,  of  the  Dutch 
Keformed  Church,  read  a  paper  giving  a  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Missions  in  Japan  from  the  year  1859. 


HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When,  in  the  year  1854,  it  became  known  that  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  having  concluded  treaties  of  amity  and  peace  with  several  of  the 
Western  Powers,  was  to  be  re-opened. to  foreign  intercourse,  the  outside 
world  generally,  and  friends  of  Christian  missions  particularly,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  event ;  for  now  at  last,  after  long  ages  of  seclusion 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  this  country  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants 
was  to  be  again  made  accessible  to  commerce  and  Christianity.  Had 
not  the  time  been,  when  fleets  of  argosies,  laden  with  untold 
treasures,  came  home  to  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ports  from  these 
same  distant  shores  ?  Was  it  not  a  historical  fact  that  Roman  mis 
sionaries,  three  centuries  ago,  had  here  met  with  remarkable  success  ? 
Had  not  Japanese  Christians  shown  a  zeal  for  the  faith  they  had  then 
embraced  and  a  perseverance  in  the  same,  which  have  at  all  times  been 
a  source  of  surprise  as  well  as  an  object  of  admiration  ?  But  if  a 
corrupted  Christianity  had  once  produced  such  marvellous  results,  what 
might  not  now  be  hoped  from  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
purity  ? 
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Such,  doubtless,  were  the  thoughts  of  many  at  the  time.  At  all 
events,  some  missionary  societies  at  once  set  on  foot  inquiries  with  the 
view  of  a  timely  occupation  of  this  new  field.  As  early  as  1854,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  requested  one  of  its  representatives  in  China  to  visit 
Japan,  to  obtain  definite  information  in  order  to  the  sending  out  of 
missionaries  ;  but  no  progress  was  then  made,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  the  right  of  the  permanent  residence  of  foreigners  was  not  secured 
till  five  years  later.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  right  was  secured  by 
later  treaties,  some  of  the  American  Societies  took  measures  to  carry  into 
effect  the  zeal  of  the  Church  for  the  evangelization  of  this  country  and 
put  their  own  sanguine  hope  to  a  practical  test,  by  sending  out  a  number 
of  missionaries.  The  result  was  that  before  the  close  of  1859,  the  year 
of  the  actual  opening  of  the  country,  missionaries  under  the  auspices 
of  three  Protestant  Churches  were  fairly  established  on  this  virgin  soil. 

Missionary  successes,  however,  were  perhaps  not  so  early  in  show 
ing  themselves  as  had  been  generally  anticipated  ;  yet  the  promises  and 
gradual  developments  of  the  work  were  all  along  such  as  to  encourage 
and  cheer  both  the  missionaries  and  their  constituents,  and  eventually 
to  induce  other  Churches  to  send  laborers  into  this  harvest.  Thus  the 
work  has  steadily  continued  to  grow  in  extent  and  importance,  until  to 
day,  in  its  twenty-fifth  year,  we  are,  by  the  mercy  and  to  the  glory  of 
God,  permitted  to  report  18  societies  with  a  force  of  145  missionaries, 
120  stations  and  out-stations,  98  organized  churches  with  a  membership 
of  4,987  souls,  having  contributed  for  all  church  purposes,  during  the 
last  year,  the  sum  of  Yen  12,064.48. 

It  has  been  assigned  to  me,  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
this  Conference,  to  prepare  and  now  read  before  you  a  history  of  this 
work  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time.  The  subject  is  obviously 
far  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  in  a  paper  to  be  read 
within  a  very  limited  time.  Discussions  and  expressions  of  opinion 
have,  therefore,  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  special  attention 
having  been  given  to  facts  of  general  usefulness  and  interest.  Such  a 
course  will  necessarily  render  this  paper  less  entertaining  than  otherwise 
it  might  have  been,  but  it  is  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  more  serviceable 
for  present,  and  especially  for  future  reference. 
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THE  HISTORY. 

This  History  divides  itself  conveniently  into  two  periods  of  nearly 
equal  length.  The  first  period  extends  from  the  summer  of  1859  to  the 
end  of  1872,  and  may  be  called  the  period  of  preparation  and  promise. 
The  second  period  runs  from  the  beginning  of  1873  to  the  present ;  it 
has  been  a  season  of  progressive  realization  and  performance.  The 
former  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  joyful  day  of  harvest  near  its 
close,  a  time  of  learning  and  sowing  ;  the  latter  a  time  of  reaping  as 
well  as  of  sowing  for  future  harvests.  The  goodly  number  of  those  who 
have  patiently  and  hopefully  labored  through  well-nigh  the  whole  or 
large  portions  of  the  two  periods,  well  know  the  marked  difference 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later.. 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD. 

Previous  to  the  summer  of  1859,  when  four  ports  of  the  Empire 
were  declared  open  to  foreign  commerce  and  permanent  residence  (on 
July  1st  by  the  English,  and  July  4th  by  the  American  Treaty),  a  few 
missionaries  had  made  transient  visits  from  China  to  Nagasaki  and 
Kanagawa,  and  found  opportunity  to  teach  elementary  English  to  a 
limited  number  of  eager  students.  But  the  first  missionaries  sent  to 
Japan  under  a  regular  appointment  were  the  Rev.  J.  Liggins  and  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Williams.  They  had  been,  till  that  time,  members  of  the 
China  Mission  of  the  Prostestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and,  after  having  labored  during  three  years  in  their  original 
field,  wore  transferred  thence  to  Ihe  newly  established  Japan  Mission  of 
their  Church.  Mr.  Liggius  arrived  at  Nagasaki  before  the  actual 
opening  of  the  ports,  on  May  2nd,  and  was  joined  by  his  former 
colleague,  Mr.  Williams,  towards  the  end  of  the  following  month. 

On  October  18th  of  the  same  year,  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.  D., 
and  wife,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
arrived  at  Kanagawa. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown  and  D.  13.  Simmons,  M.  D.,  both  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  reached  Kauagawa  a  fortnight  later,  on 
November  1st.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  also  of  the  Reformed  Church 
and,  as  far  as  Shanghai,  of  the  company  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Simmons, 
arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  November  7th.  The  wives  and  families  of  these 
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three  brethren  temporarily  remained  with  missionary  friends  at  Shanghai, 
and  then  rejoined  them  at  their  respective  stations  on  the  same  day, 
December  29th. 

Thus  the  entire  force  of  the  above  three  Missions  was  on  the  ground 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1859. 

On  April  1st,  1860,  the  Rev.  J.  Goble  and  wife,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  arrived  at  Kanagawa.  Mr.  Goble  is 
mentioned  in  Com.  Perry's  Expedition  (Vol.  I.  p.  486)  as  "one  of  the 
marines  named  Goble,  a  religious  man."  He  joined  the  expedition  with 
the  express  purpose  of  viewing  Japan  as  a  mission-field,  and  thus  visited 
this  country  30  years  ago.  After  the  return  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Goble 
continued  his  studies  with  a  view  to  being  sent  out  as  a  missionary  to 
this  country,  and  finally  arrived  here  as  stated  above.  He  brought 
with  him  a  Japanese  by  the  name  of  Sentaro,  better  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  "Sam  Patch,"  a  name  given  him  by  the  sailors  who  had 
saved  him  from  shipwreck.  This  man,  who  had  been  entrusted  by 
Com.  Perry  to  Mr.  Goble's  care,  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  awakened  a  hope  in  the  minds  of  Christians  in 
America  that  he  would  lead  many  of  his  countrymen  to  a  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  hope  was  never  realized. 

During  a  period  of  ten  years  the  above  four  Missions  were  the  only 
ones  occupying  this  field  ;  but  various  changes  took  place,  in  the  mean 
time,  within  these  Missions  themselves.  Mr.  Liggins,  having  been 
ordered  to  return  home  on  account  of  sickness,  very  reluctantly  left 
Nagasaki  on  February  24th,  1860.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the 
Episcopal  Mission  was  re- enforced  by  the  arrival  of  E.  Schmidt,  M.  D. 
He  opened  a  very  succesful  work  among  the  natives,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  home  on  account  of  ill  health,  on  November  25th,  1861.  In 
1863  Miss  Jeannefcte  R.  Conover  (now  Mrs.  Elliot  H.  Thomson,  of  the 
China  Mission)  was  appointed  a  missionary  teacher  and  went  to  Kana 
gawa  ;  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  and  insecure  state  of  things  there, 
she  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  retire  to  Shanghai,  her  former  field 
of  labor. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  the  Episcopal  Mission  was  left  temporarily 
vacant  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  called  home  in 
order  to  be  consecrated  (October  3rd,  1866)  as  Bishop  of  China  and 
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Japan.  He  returned  to  China  in  1868,  making  occasional  visits  to  this 
country  in  connection  with  his  work,  but  did  not  permanently  return  hither 
until  1869,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Osaka.  The  only  later 
re- enforcement  received  by  this  Mission  up  to  1872,  was  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Morris  in  1871.  Mr.  Morris  joined  the  Bishop  at 
Osaka  in  May. 

Dr.  Hepburn  was  the  only  representative  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Kanagawa  until  May,  1863,  when  he  was  joined  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Thompson.  By  the  end  of  1862  (Dec.  29th)  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hepburn  changed  their  residence  permanently  from  Kanagawa  to  the 
neighboring  and  then  newly  opened  settlement  of  Yokohama.  The 
winter  of  1866-7  Dr.  Hepburn  spent  at  Shanghai,  China,  to  superin 
tend  the  printing  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary  ;  and  so  likewise 
the  winter  of  1871-2,  to  bring  out  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
valuable  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the  Yokohama  station 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  received  considerable  re-enforcements.  In 
1868  the  Rev.  E.  Conies  and  wife  arrived.  The  Rev.  C.  Carrothers 
and  wife  reached  this  station  in  July,  1869,  but  two  months  later 
removed  to  Tokiyo.  Mr.  Thompson,  too,  removed  to  that  city  before 
the  close  of  the  same  year.  On  May  23rd,  1872,  the  Rev.  H.  Loomis 
and  wife,  and  on  June  21st  of  the  same  year  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller 
arrived  at  Yokohama. 

In  1870  an  accident  occurred  which  caused  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  a  serious  loss.  Since  the  early  part  of  that  year  Mr.  Cornes 
had  been  engaged  by  the  Educational  Department  as  a  teacher  at  the 
KaiseifjakJid  in  Tokiyo.  Intending  to  spend  the  summer  holidays  with 
friends  at  Yokohama,  he  and  his  family  took  passage  on  board  a  small 
local  steamer,  in  preference  to  going  by  land,  on  account  of  rumors  of 
danger  on  the  roads.  When  the  steamer  was  about  to  leave  its  wharf 
near  the  Foreign  Concession,  the  boiler  exploded,  killing  or  wounding 
a  large  number  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornes 
and  a  little  son  about  two  years  old  were  among  those  who  were 
instantaneously  killed.  Their  infant  son  of  only  three  months  escaped 
with  serious  scalds,  and,  being  the  only  survivor  of  the  family,  was  a 
year  later  sent  to  his  relations  in  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornes  were 
young  people  of  much  promise,  and  their  sudden  loss  was  deeply 
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regretted  by  all.  Mr.  Thompson  eventually  took  Mr.  Gomes'  place  at 
the  Kaiseiyakko,  to  complete  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  latter's 
contract. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons,  of  the  Reformed  Mission,  resigned  their 
commissions  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  The  Doctor,  however,  remained 
at  Yokohama  as  a  practicing  physician  until  1882.  The  Kanagawa 
station  of  this  Mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ballagh  and  wife  on  November  llth,  1861.  Dr.  Brown's  family  had 
been  accompanied  by  Miss  C.  Adriance,  who  came  at  her  own  charges 
in  the  hope  of  beginning  Christian  work  among  natives  of  her  own  sex. 
In  doing  this  to  any  considerable  degree  she  was  disappointed,  and 
subsequently  joined  the  Reformed  Mission  at  Amoy,  China.  After  a  brief 
season  of  useful  labor  there,  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  1863,  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  her.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Ballagh  also  left  Kanagawa  and  settled  at  Yokohama.  The  Nagasaki 
station  of  the  Reformed  Church  remained  occupied  by  Mr.  Yerbeck 
until  the  spring  of  1869.  The  Government  at  this  time  desired  him  to 
remove  to  Tokiyo,  where,  with  temporary  intermissions,  he  and  his 
family  have  since  resided.  With  the  consent  of  the  Mission  Board 
in  New  York  and  without  severing  his  connection  with  its  Japan 
Mission,  Mr.  Yerbeck  remained  in  the  service  of  the  old  and  new 
Governments,  being  for  himself  and  family  at  his  own  charges,  from 
1864  till  1878.  In  the  autumn  of  1879,  Mr.  Yerbeck  rejoined  the  ranks 
of  the  Mission  at  Tokiyo.  A  few  days  previous  to  his  departure  from 
Nagasaki,  on  March  20th,  1869,  the  Rev.  H.  Stout  and  wife  arrived  there 
(March  10th).  With  the  exception  of  such  intermissions  as  are  incident  to 
missionary  life,  they  have  continued  to  occupy  the  Nagasaki  station  of  the 
Reformed  Mission  since  that  time.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(August,  1869),  Miss  Mary  Kidder,  now  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller,  joined  this 
Mission  at  the  Yokohama  station.  Miss  Kidder  was  the  first  single  female 
missionary  sent  directly  from  the  United  States  to  this  country.  The  Rev. 
C.  H.  H.  Wolff  and  wife  joined  the  Mission  in  February,  1871,  and 
were  separated  from  it  in  1876.  Miss  S.  K.  M.  Hequembourg  joined  the 
Yokohama  station  in  1872,  but,  after  two  years  of  service,  was  compelled 
by  illness  to  relinquish  her  useful  work. 

The  year  1869  witnessed  an  important  enlargement  of  the  work  in 
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the  establishment  of,  two  new  Missions.  In  January  of  that  year  the 
Rev.  G.  Ensor  and  wife,  of  the  Church  Mission,  arrived  at  Nagasaki. 
Two  years  later  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  H.  Burnside  and  wife. 
These  brethren  entered  with  zeal  upon  their  labors,  and  did  a  good 
pioneer  work  with  lasting  results. 

On  November  80th  of  the  same  year,  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Rev.  D.  C. 
Greene  and  wife,  arrived  at  Yokohama.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Tokiyci 
they  removed  to  Kobe  (March,  1870). 

On  March  3rd,  1871,  the  Rev.  0.  H.  Gulick  and  wife,  and  on 
December  1st  of  the  same  year  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis  and  wife  joined  the 
American  Board's  Mission  at  the  same  place.  This  station  was  further 
re-enforced  in  1872  by  the  arrival  of  J.  C.  Berry,  M.D.,  and  wife  on  June 
1st.  In  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  visited  Kioto.  The 
present  work  in  Kioto  may  be  regarded  as,  in  an  important  sense,  the 
fruit  of  that  visit.  In  the  following  August  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  moved 
to  Osaka,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  and 
wife  on  their  arrival  from  America  on  October  5th  of  the  same  year. 
Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Kobe  and 
Osaka  stations  were  well  occupied  and  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
extensive  work  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  was  soon  to  be  developed 
in  that  populous  part  of  the  Empire. 

Female  education  had  already  been  successfully  initiated  at  Yoko 
hama  by  Mrs.  Hepburn  and  Miss  Kidder.  In  1871  this  branch  received 
a  very  considerable  enlargement  by  the  arrival,  on  June  15th,  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Pruyn  and  her  co-laborers  Mrs.  L.  H.  Pierson  and  Miss  J.  N. 
Crosby.  They  were  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary 
Society  of  America  for  Heathen  Lands.  This  important  accession  to 
the  missionary  forces  resulted,  in  October,  1872,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  well-known  "  American  Mission  Home,"  No.  212  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
In  September,  1872,  Miss  L.  M.  Guthrie  joined  this  mission.  This 
"  Home  "  has  indeed  been  the  happy  home  and  the  spiritual  birthplace 
of  many  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  and  successfully  continues  to 
carry  on  its  good  work  to  the  present  day. 

This  completes  a  brief  account  of  the  missionary  personnel  of  the 
first  period  of  this  history. 
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The  state  of  the  country  and  people  during  the  early  part  of  the 
period  now  under  review  was  exceedingly  peculiar,  perhaps  unique. 
The  situation  of  the  first  missionaries  was  often  a  trying  one.  With 
much  that  was  agreeahle,  there  was  more  that  was  perplexing.  Danger, 
too,  was  not  infrequently  imminent ;  for  it  was  the  time  of  attacks  with 
out  either  provocation  or  warning,  and  of  assassinations  from  patriotic 
motives.  But  those  who  passed  through  these  early  experiences  were 
mercifully  helped  in  all  their  peculiar  situations  and  perplexities  and  de 
livered  from  all  their  dangers,  so  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  permitted 
to  be  here  to-day  to  testify  in  person  to  the  goodness  of  the  Master  who 
called  them  to  this  field. 

A  striking  feature  in  all  the  histories,  as  well  as  private  accounts  of 
those  early  times,  is  the  re-iterated  mention  of  the  hatred  of  foreigners 
and  Christianity  which  was  prevalent  throughout  the  land.  To  give  a 
just  idea  of  this  state  of  things  and  its  influence  on  mission  work,  it  will 
suffice  to  quote,  almost  at  random,  a  few  passages  from*  written  reports 
touching  that  period  :* 

"  The  missionaries  soon  found  that  they  were  regarded  with  great 
suspicion  and  closely  watched,  and  all  intercourse  with  them  was  con 
ducted  under  strict  surveillance."  "  No  teacher  could  be  obtained  at 
Kanagawa  until  March,  1860,  and  then  only  a  spy  in  the  employment  of 
the  Government.  A  proposal  to  translate  the  Scriptures  caused  his 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1882,  the  author  requested  members  of  the  several  mis 
sionary  bodies  in  Japan  to  supply  him  with  a  historical  sketch  of  their  respective 
Missions,  in  order  to  have  placed  at  his  disposal  the  materials  requisite  for  the 
compilation  of  this  general  history.  Most  of  the  quotations  (unless  otherwise 
distinguished)  and  the  bulk  of  the  matter  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  these  his 
torical  sketches.  In  many  passages  the  phraseology  of  the  original  sketches  has 
been  retained.;  but  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  mark  every  word  and  sentence 
thus  employed.  This  note  will,  to  some  extent,  explain  the  almost  unavoidable 
want  of  homogeneity  apparent  in  the  style  and  terminology  of  the  different  parts  of 
this  history.  The  several  sketches,  too,  differed  widely  in  regard  to  comprehen 
siveness  and  minuteness  of  detail.  These  differences  will  naturally  be  noticeable 
throughout  the  history ;  for  the  author,  except  in  a  few  intsances,  did  not  con 
sider  that  he  was  called  upon  or  justified  to  go  beyond  the  sources  submitted 
for  his  use.  The  above  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  later  period  of  this 
history.  The  author  wishes  here  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligation  to  the 
writers  of  the  historical  sketches  of  the  several  Missions. 
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frightened  withdrawal."  "  The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  for  several 
years,  owing  to  the  surveillance  exercised  hy  the  Government,  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language." — Mr.  Verbeck,  in 
an  old  letter  to  Mr.  Stout  on  the  same  subject,  says : — "  We  found  the 
natives  not  at  all  accessible  touching  religious  matters.  When  such  a 
subject  was  mooted  in  the  presence  of  a  Japanese,  his  hand  would, 
almost  involuntarily,  be  applied  to  his  throat,  to  indicate  the  extreme 
perilousuess  of  such  a  topic.  If  on  such  an  occasion  more  than  one 
happened  to  be  present,  the  natural  shyness  of  these  people  became,  if 
possible,  still  more  apparent ;  for  you  will  remember  that  there  was  then 
little  confidence  between  man  and  man,  chiefly  owing  to  the  abominable 
system  of  secret  espionage,  which  we  found  in  full  swing  when  we  first 
arrived  and,  indeed,  for  several  years  after.  It  was  evident  that  be 
fore  we  could  hope  to  do  anything  in  our  appropriate  work,  two  things 
had  to  be  accomplished :  we  had  to  gain  the  general  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  we  had  to  master  the  native  tongue.  As  to  the  first,  by 
the  most  knowing  and  suspicious,  we  were  regarded  as  persons  who 
had  come  to  seduce  the  masses  of  the  people  from  their  loyalty  to  the 
1  God- country '  and  corrupt  their  morals  generally.  These  gross 
misconceptions  it  was  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  dispel  from  their  minds 
by  invariable  kindness  and  generositjr,  by  showing  them  that  we  had 
come  to  do  them  good  only  and  on  all  occasions  of  our  intercourse  with 
them,  whether  we  met  in  friendship,  on  business,  on  duty,  or  otherwise. 
A  very  simple  Christian  duty,  indeed.  As  to  the  other  essential 
prerequisite  to  a  successful  work,  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  we 
were  in  many  respects  not  favorably  situated  and  our  progress  was 
correspondingly  slow."  A  comparatively  late  report  makes  mention 
of  "  communities  which,  until  quite  recently,  regarded  Christianity  with 
feelings  of  intense  hatred  and  fear."  And  statements  like  the  following 
are  common  in  accounts  of  those  times: — "The  missionaries  shared 
with  the  other  foreign  residents  in  the  alarms  incident  to  a  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  and  were  sometimes  exposed  to  insult  and  even 
to  assault." — "  The  samurai  were  intensely  hostile." — "  The  swaggering 
samurai,  armed  with  two  swords,  cast  many  a  scowling  look  at  the 
hated  foreigners,  whom  they  would  gladly  have  expelled  from  their 
sacred  soil." 
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Writes  Mr.  Adams  (History  of  Japan,  Vol.  II,  p.  150,  note) : 
"  I  went  up  to  Yedo  for  the  first  time  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1868, 
in  the  gunboat  *  Snap,'  Lieut.  Gurdou,  with  Mr.  Satow  and  Mr. 
Wirgman,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk  through  the  city,  where 
we  were  almost  the  only  foreigners,  we  met  a  number  of  these  rollicking 
blades,  with  one  very  long  sword,  whose  rowdy  demeanor  and  angry 
scowl  made  us.  glad  that  we  had  taken  our  revolvers  with  us  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  guard,  though  only  of  natives."  In  1869  the 
"jo-i-ka"  (barbarian-expellers)  rage  was  at  its  height.  In  the  sum 
mer  of  that  year,  having  been  shut  up  for  many  days  in  his  house  at 
Kaiseijo  and  feeling  an  absolute  want  of  air  and  exercise,  Mr.  Yerbeck 
at  last  ventured  out  with  two  young  pupils  of  his  ;  these  being  samu 
rai  themselves,  of  course  had  their  swords  jauntily  stuck  in  their  belts. 
But  he  was  advised  by  native  friends  to  call  out  four  armed  guards 
besides  to  accompany  him,  instead  of  the  two  usualty  allotted  at  that 
time  to  a  foreigner  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  city  and  on  the  road 
to  Oji  he  met  a  number  of  the  "  rollicking  blades  "  described  by  Mr. 
Adams,  and  was  decidedly  conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief  when  he  was 
safely  home  again. 

As  late  as  1869  one  report  sets  forth  that  "  the  Government  was 
at  that  time  confessedly  hostile  to  Christianity.  Not  long  before,  many 
hundreds  of  R.  C.  Christians  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  near 
Nagasaki  and  were  then  closely  confined  in  prisons  in  different  parts 
of  the  country."  And  at  a  much  later  date,  "  when  inquiry  was  made  of 
the  Governor  of  Kobe  whether  a  native  bookseller  would  be  permitted 
to  sell  the  English  Bible,  the  reply  was  given,  that  any  Japanese  book 
seller  who  sold  a  Bible,  knowing  it  to  be  a  Bible,  would  have  to  go  to 
prison." 

Similar  passages  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  above  will  suffice  to 
show  what  formidable  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  To  the  very  end 
of  the  period  under  review,  the  expulsion  of  the  "  outside  barbarians  " 
continued  to  be  the  favorite  theme  of  ambitious  patriots.  It  was  a 
powerful  element  in  the  movements  which  issued  in  bringing  about  the 
Restoration  in  1868,  and  remained  one  of  the  expressed  motives  of  the 
early  policy  of  the  new  Government. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  bitter  feelings  just  described 
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were  chiefly  conspicuous  among  the  higher  and  official  classes.  The 
common  people  in  town  and  country  hardly  ever  showed  this  animosity. 
The  middle  and  lower  classes  regarded  Christianity  with  fear  rather  than 
hatred.  Yet  the  early  missionaries  hardly  ever  witnessed,  what  used  to 
be  so  common  in  China,  the  frightened  running  away  and  hiding  of 
women  and  children  at  the  mere  approach  of  a  foreigner.  But  the  fear 
of  Christianity  was  doubtless  very  wide-spread  and  deep-seated.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  traditions  of  the  sore  calamities 
with  which  the  country  was  visited  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  three  centuries  ago,  but  more  particularly  in  the  unrelaxed 
maintenance,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  of  the  old  edict  against  the 
"  evil  sect,  called  Christians."  Not  only  was  this  severe  decree  to  be 
seen  on  all  the  bulletin-boards  throughout  the  country  until  the  fall  of 
the  Shogunate,  but  the  new  Government  re-enacted  it  and  endeavored  in 
part  to  enforce  it  by  persecuting  native  Christians.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration,  the  standing  laws  of  the  former  Government,  which  were 
posted  on  boards  in  certain  conspicuous  places  in  every  town  and  village, 
were  removed,  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  the  new  Imperial 
Government.  Among  the  new  enactments  was  the  following : — 

"  The  evil  sect  called  Christians  is  strictly  prohibited.  Suspected 
persons  should  be  reported  to  the  proper  officers,  and  rewards  will  be 
given."  The  representatives  of  the  several  Treaty  Powers  repeatedly 
brought  the  subjects  of  the  edict  and  the  persecutions  before  the 
Government  and  made  protest  against  them,  but  for  the  time  being 
with  little  avail.  The  ground  taken  by  the  native  authorities  was  that 
these  were  matters  of  internal  policy,  with  which  foreign  diplomats  had 
no  right  to  interfere. 

The  following  sad  story  shows  what  native  Christians  had  to  endure 
in  some  parts  of  Japan  as  late  as  1871 : — Mr.  0.  H.  Gulick,  while  at 
Kobe,  had  a  teacher,  formerly  Dr.  Greene's  teacher,  called  Ichikawa 
Yeinosuke.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  named,  this  man  and  his  wife  were 
"  arrested  at  dead  of  night  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  Bible,  and  had  expressed  the  desire 
to  receive  baptism,  but  had  not  been  baptized.  His  wife  was  not  then 
regarded  as  a  Christian.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  his  release ; 
but  neither  the  private  requests  of  the  missionaries,  nor  the  kindly 
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offices  of  the  American  Consul,  nor  even  those  of  the  American  Minister 
availed  anything.  Even  his  place  of  confinement  was  not  known  at  the 
time.  It  was  at  length  learned  that  he  had  been  confined  in  Kioto  and 
that  he  died  on  Nov.  25th,  1872.  His  wife  was  shortly  afterwards 
released.  She  is  now  a  member  of  the  Shinsakurada  Church  in 
Tokiyo." 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  people's  fear  and  hatred  of 
Christianity  were  confined,  as  their  object,  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
Probably  such  came  to  be  the  case  at  a  later  date ;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  so  during  the  earlier  years.  The  more  intelligent  and  official 
classes  soon  discovered,  perhaps  partly  by  familiar  intercourse  with 
Protestant  missionaries,  that,  politically,  Protestantism  was  less  to  be 
feared  than  either  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  religion.  The  significance  of 
the  anti-Roman  excitement  which  latterly  moved  the  whole  of  the  newly 
created  German  Empire  and  eventually  took  form  in  the  so-called  "  Falk 
Laws,"  was  not  unappreciated  by  leading  men  here.  A  certain  man  in 
authority  probably  expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  of  his  class,  when  he 
was  heard  to  say  :  "  I  like  the  Protestants  better  than  the  Romanists  ; 
not  that  I  have  examined  their  doctrines ;  but  Protestant  missionaries 
don't  look  and  act  as  if  they  were  going  to  swallow  us  up,  country  and 
all."  But  the  Buddhists,  as  late  as  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  made  no 
such  distinctions  in  favor  of  Protestantism.  Mr.  Adams  in  his  History 
of  Japan  (Vol.  II.  p.  144)  notices  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Tales  of  Nagasa 
ki:  The  Story  of  the  Evil  Doctrine."  It  is  the  work  of  some  Buddhist 
priests  published  in  1868,  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Aston 
of  the  British  Civil  Service.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  also  appeared  in 
"Good  News,"  New  York,  1868,  the  two  religions  are  compared  and  Protes 
tantism  held  up  to  execration  quite  as  much  as  Romanism.  The  authors 
say  :  "  Compared  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  this  (Protestantism) 
is  a  very  cunning  doctrine  indeed  ;  although  they  try  to  make  out  that 
there  is  nothing  abominable  in  it,  they  are  really  foxes  of  the  same  hole, 
and  it  is  really  more  injurious  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine." 
"The  Jesus  Doctrine  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  (Protes 
tantism  and  Catholicism)  are  the  same  in  origin  and  merely  branches 
of  one  tree."  "The  Roman  Catholic  religion  proselytizes  from  the 
middle  down  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Protestant 
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religion  chiefly  proselytizes  those  of  higher  position  rather  than  those 
of  the  middle  class."  In  the  same  pamphlet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verbeck  are 
mentioned  in  this  wise:  "  As  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  spread  so 
widely,  it  behooved  those  of  the  Protestant  Doctrine  to  take  their 
measures  to  increase  the  circle  of  their  sect  also.  A  person  called 
Maria,  wife  of  one  Verbeck,  a  priest  of  Jesus,  left  her  child  at  the  breast 
and  went  to  China  in  a  steamer.  She  went  as  far  as  Shanghai  and 
Houg  Kong  for '  the  purpose  of  getting  priests  residing  there  to  come 
with  her  to  Japan." 

Having  made  reference  to  political  matters,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  mention  that  this,  period  was  throughout  one  of  intense 
political  excitement  and  commotion,  since  it  embraced  the  closing  years 
of  the  old  regime,  during  which  the  Revolution  of  1868  was  contrived 
and  finally  achieved,  as  well  as  the  early  years  under  the  restored  Im 
perial  rule.  The  state  of  affairs,  on  the  whole,  was  not  very  unlike 
what  has  been  witnessed  in  great  revolutionary  eras  in  other  lands  ;  it 
could  not  well  be  favorable  to  the  quiet  and  peaceable  work  of  evangeliza 
tion.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  breaking  loose  from  ancestral 
traditions  and  the  very  subversion  of  the  old  foundations  of  society, 
prepared  this  naturally  receptive  people  in  a  remarkable  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel. 

As  regards  the  religious  and  moral  situation,  the  missionaries  found 
the  minds  of  this  people  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism.  Shintooism  exerted  little  or  no  religious  influence.  Among 
certain  classes  a  good  deal  of  a  kind  of  agnostic  skepticism  prevailed. 
There  was  little  in  the  outward  practice  of  Japanese  paganism  that  would 
shock  a  foreigner  by  its  cruelty  or  atrocity, — nothing,  for  instance,  at 
all  to  be  compared  to  the  Indian  Suttee  or  the  rites  of  Juggernaut.  More 
than  by  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  the  prevailing  idolatries,  wrere  new 
comers  struck  with  the  gross  immorality  of  the  people.  In  certain  direc 
tions  the  most  astounding  moral  callousness  and  blindness  were  evinced. 
The  general  moral  degeneracy  of  the  people  manifested  itself  most 
conspicuously  in  two  features :  in  the  absence  of  truthfulness,  together 
with  the  presence  of  all  its  obnoxious  contraries,  and  in  a  general  ignorance 
of  the  commonest  ethics  concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  with  perhaps 
the  one  exception  that  a  wife  should  be  faithful  to  her  husband.  With 
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reference  to  this  general  subject,  many  painful  and  disgusting  spectacles 
were  unavoidably  witnessed  by  many  of  the  older  missionaries,  in  town 
and  country,  in  the  shops  and  by  the  wayside.  On  the  other  hand, 
amid  the  general  wreck  of  morals,  many  pleasing  remains  of  the  original 
divine  workmanship  were  also  met  with.  Among  these  may  be  men 
tioned  many  instances  of  warm  family  affection,  of  genuine  kindness, 
and  of  real  sympathy,  honesty,  and  faithfulness,  the  general  peaceable- 
ness  of  the  common  people,  and  the  politeness  and  suavity  of  the  manners 
of  the  people,  down  to  the  lowest  classes. 

Looking  at  idolatry  and  immorality  in  the  light  of  obstacles  to  the 
reception  and  spread  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  it  is  probably  quite  safe 
to  say  that  the  latter  will  prove  to  be  the  more  tenacious  and  formidable 
of  the  two. 

Nothing  has  so  far  been  said  of  the  involuntary  confinement  of  the 
missionaries  in  their  work  to  the  few  open  ports.  This  hindrance  was 
less  keenly  felt  in  the  early  years  than  it  is  now ;  for  without  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  without  qualified  native  helpers, 
and  without  books,  Bibles,  and  tracts  to  distribute,  extensive  country 
work  was  not  practicable  even  if  the  country  had  otherwise  been  ac 
cessible.  However,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  the  want  of 
liberty  in  this  respect  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  disadvantage. 

In  presence  of  the  circumstances  now  described,  the  important 
questions  arise :  What  could  missionaries  do  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
work  they  had  been  commissioned  to  accomplish  ?  What  real  mis 
sionary  work  could  they  do  ?  Had  it  not  been  premature  to  send  them 
out  so  early  ?  Such  questions  did  come  before  Boards  and  Churches 
in  America  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  early  missions.  It  seems 
that,  in  at  least  one  section  of  the  Christian  community  in  the  United 
States,  serious  doubts  were  at  one  time  entertained  as  to  the  expediency 
of  having  sent  missionaries  to  a  but  partially  opened  country. 
These  doubts  made  themselves  heard  in  public  and  called  forth  an 
excellent  letter  from  a  returned  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Liggins.  In 
replying  to-day  to  the  question, — what  could  missionaries  do  in  those 
early  times  ? — I  cannot  do  better  than  here  insert  Mr.  Liggins'  carefully 
prepared  letter.  It  appeared  originally  in  the  "Spirit  of  Missions," 
New  York  ;  then  in  the  "  News  of  the  Churches  and  Journal  of  Missions," 
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August,  1#61.  It  is  a  special  merit  of  Mr.  Liggins'  letter  that  it  was 
written  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  missions,  and  is  therefore 
uninfluenced  by  later  events  and  aspects  of  their  work. 

MR.  LIGGINS'  LETTER. 

"As  some  persons,  because  Japan  is  not  open  to  missionary 
labours  to  the  extent  they  wish  it  was,  speak  as  if  it  were  not  opened  at 
all,  it  seems  necessary  to  state  what  missionaries  can  do  at  the  present 
time  in  that  country. 

"  1.  They  can  procure  native  books  and  native  teachers,  by  which 
to  acquire  the  language,  and  of  course  the  acquisition  of  the  language  is, 
during  the  first  few  years,  a  principal  part  of  their  duty. 

11 2.  They  can,  as  they  are  able,  prepare  philological  works,  to 
enable  subsequent  missionaries  and  others  to  acquire  the  language  with 
much  less  labour  and  in  much  less  time  than  they  themselves  have  to 
give  to  it,  and  each,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  may  make  his  con 
tribution  towards  a  complete  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Japanese  language. 

"8.  They  can  furnish  the  Japanese,  who  are  anxious  to  learn 
English,  with  suitable  books  in  that  language,  and  thus  greatly  facilitate 
social  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  races. 

"4.  They  can  dispose  by  sale  of  a  large  number  of  the  historical, 
geographical,  and  scientific  works  prepared  by  the  Protestant  mission 
aries  in  China. 

"Faithful  histories  of  Christian  countries  tend  to  disarm  prejudice, 
and  to  recommend  the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  while  works  on  true  science 
are  very  useful  in  a  country  where  astrology,  geomancy,  and  many 
false  teachings  on  scientific  subjects  generally,  are  so  interwoven  with 
their  religious  beliefs. 

"5.  They  can  sell  the  Scriptures,  and  religions  books  and  tracts,  in 
the  Chinese  language,  and  thus  engage  in  direct  missionary  work.  As 
books  in  this  language  are  understood  by  every  educated  Japanese,  and 
as  the  sale  of  them  is  provided  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  we  have 
here  a  very  available  means  of  at  once  conveying  religious  truth  to  the 
minds  of  the  Japanese. 

"6.  They  can,  by  their  Christian  work  and  conversation,  by  acts  of 
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benevolence  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  by  kindness  and  courtesy  to 
all,  weaken  and  dispel  the  prejudices  against  them,  and  convince  the 
observant  Japanese  that  true  Christianity  is  something  very  different 
from  what  intriguing  Jesuits  of  former  days,  and  unprincipled  traders 
and  profane  sailors  of  the  present  day,  would  lead  them  to  think  it 
is. 

"Living  epistles  of  Christianity  areas  much  needed  in  Japan  as 
written  ones  ;  and  it  would  be  very  sad  if  either  were  withheld  through 
a  mistaken  idea  that  Japan  '  is  not  open  to  missionary  labor.' 

"  Just  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaties,  the  statement  of  some  was, — 

*  Japan  is  fully  opened  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.'     This  the  writer 
opposed  at  the  time  as  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  he  has  now 
endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  equally  erroneous  to  assert,   as   some   do, 
that  it  is  not  opened  at  all.     What  the  writer  has  said  on  the  subject  is 
not  the  result  of  hearsay,   or  of  a  flying  visit  to  Japan,  but  of  an  ex 
perience   in   the  work  during  the   ten  months  that  he  resided  in  the 
country.     This  experience  convinces  him,  that  if  missionaries  faithfully 
embrace  the  openings  which  there  are   already,   others  will   speedily  be 
made ;  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  may  be   said  with  truth, 

*  Japan  is  fully  opened  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.' 

"But  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  'Is  it  not  still  a  law  that  a  native 
who  professes  Christianity  shall  be  put  to  death  ?'  To  this  an  affirmative 
answer  must  be  given  :  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  another  law 
was  passed  at  the  same  time,  which  declared  that  any  Japanese  who 
returned  to  his  native  country,  after  having  been  for  any  cause  what 
ever,  in  any  foreign  country,  should  be  put  to  death.  As  this  latter 
law,  though  unrepealed,  is  not  executed,  so  it  is  believed  that  the  law 
against  professing  Christianity  will  in  like  manner  not  be  enforced. 

"In  conversing  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  United  States'  Minister  at  Yedo, 
on  this  subject,  he  stated  that  he  had  used  every  endeavour  to  have  this 
obnoxious  law  repealed,  but  without  success  ;  a  principal  reason  being 
that  the  Government  feared  that  it  would  form  a  pretext  for  the  old 
conservative  party  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  again  get  into 
power. 

"  '  I  do  not  believe,'  said  Mr.  Harris,  '  after  all  that  the  other  Foreign 
Ministers  and  myself  have  said  on  the  subject,  that  this  law  will  ever  be 
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enforced  ;  but  if  it  should  be,  even  in  a  single  instance,  there  will  come 
such  an  earnest  protest  from  myself  and  the  Representatives  of  the  other 
Western  Powers,  that  there  will  not  likely  be  a  repetition  of  it.' 

"The  non-repeal  of  this  law,  therefore,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
is  nevertheless  not  to  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  Japan  is  still  closed 
to  missionary  effort,  but  only  as  a  reason  for  a  prudent  course  of 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries. 

"  Hoping  that  the  Foreign  Committee,  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
Church  generally  will  continue  to  give  a  generous  support  to  the  Mis 
sion  in  Japan,  I  remain,  reverend  and  dear  brother,  faithfully  yours  in 
the  Lord." 

Thus  Mr.  Liggius  wrote  in  1861.  As,  however,  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  native  prejudices  and  fears  gradually  subsided,  the  sphere  of  the 
misssionaries'  opportunities  was  much  enlarged,  especially  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Several  of  the  missionaries  had  been 
engaged  as  instructors  in  the  public  schools ;  students  could  be 
induced  to  live  at  the  homes  of  the  missionaries  ;  schools  established 
and  conducted  on  a  Christian  basis,  could  be  opened;  Bible-classes 
could  be  formed,  and  even  strictly  religious  meetings,  more  or 
less  well  attended,  held  at  the  houses  of  missionaries  and  private  in 
dividuals  ;  and  the  people  generally  came  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
accessible  with  relation  to  various  directly  evangelistic  efforts. 

But,  in  coming  now  to  an  enumeration  of  the  actual  results  of  the 
labor  of  the  first  missionary  period,  we  are  met,  at  the  outset,  with  a 
peculiar  difficulty ;  for  the  first  point  to  be  stated,  though  of  paramount 
importance,  cannot  be  either  accurately  measured  or  expressed  in  precise 
terms,  because  it  is  of  an  entirely  moral  nature.  It  is  this  : — 

1.  The  Protestant  Missionaries,  as  a  body,  had  gained  the  con 
fidence  and  respect  of  the  people.  That  the  people's  minds  had  become 
generally  liberalized,  that  their  prejudices  had  been  removed,  and  that 
their  excessive  timidity  had  given  place  to  a  desire  to  associate  with 
foreigners,  were  results  to  the  production  of  which  many  non-missionary 
factors  had  co-operated.  But  this  gaining  of  the  people's  confidence 
was  a  consequence,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  the  patient  labor,  the 
Christian  character  and  conduct,  and  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries 
themselves.  This,  too,  was  the  case,  to  a  large  extent,  with  reference 
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to  the  measure  of  confidence  and  liberty  which  the  Government 
had,  in  latter  years,  accorded  to  Protestant  missionaries  in  their 
labors  among  the  people  in  town  and  country.  To  gain  the  con 
fidence  of  the  people  and  the  authorities  was  the  task  to  be  performed 
before  any  further  progress,  except  in  merely  literary  pursuits,  could  be 
hoped  for.  If  missions  had  been  introduced  into  this  country  five  or 
ten  years  later  than  they  were,  the  first  laborers  then  would  in  all  pro 
bability  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  beginning  to  enter  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge  at  this  very  point. 

2.  The  people  no  longer  regarded  Christianity  with  the  horror  and 
aversion  of  former  years,  but  rather  with  more  or  less  of  respect  and 
interest.     Among   certain    classes  even    a    spirit   of  inquiry   had  been 
awakened.    This  change  followed  in  close  connection  with  the  first  point 
stated,  if  not  in  natural  sequence  of  it,   the  nature  of  Christianity  being 
naturally  identified  by  the  Japanese   with   the  character   and  lives  of 
those  who  had  come  to  bear  it  to  them. 

3.  Many  thousands  of  volumes  of  Chinese  Bibles  and  other  Christian 
literature  had  been  circulated.    These  were  mostly  obtained  from  the  Pres 
byterian  and  the  London  Mission  Presses  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  faithful  authors  of  this  literature  were  little  aware  that,  while  work 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  China,  they  had  been,  as  it  were,  writing  with  a 
double-pointed  pen  and  working  for  Japan   as  well.     They  had   un 
wittingly  been   doing  a  work  which,   in  the  providence  of  God,  was  to 
be  twice  blessed.     The  sale  of  these  books  was  very  suitable  employment 
for  beginners,  since  it  could  be  done  without  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  language.     At  Nagasaki,   on  one  occasion,  a  shipment  of  four  large 
cases  of  these  books  was    purchased    and    paid  for,    in  bulk,    as  it 
arrived.     At  Yokohama,  and  later  in  Tokiyo  also,  the  demand  for  Chinese 
Christian  literature  was  so  great,  that  Mr.  Carrothers,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  found  it  expedient  to  establish  a  Book  Depository  in  the  latter 
place.     Several   agencies  for  the   sale  of  these   books    had  also   been 
established  at  other  places.     Among  the  books  in  great   demand  from 
the  first  and  eminently  useful,  Dr.  Martin's  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  " 
deserves  special  notice. 

4.  The  Japanese  language  had  been   diligently  studied   and  to  a 
good  extent  mastered,  so  as  to  enable  the  missionaries  to  converse  freely 
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with  the  natives,  hold  Bible-classes,  teach  and  preach  as  occasion 
offered,  and  undertake  translations  and  the  production  of  a  Christian 
literature. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  study  of  the  language  was,  in 
those  early  years,  a  work  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  It  was 
largely  a  labor  of  exploration  and  discovery,  unassisted  by  the  many 
guides  and  helps  the  student  of  to-day  finds  himself  supplied  with. 

5.  Much  useful  literary  work  had  been  done.  The  writer  regrets  not 
having  at  hand  all  the  data  for  this  department.  He  can,  therefore, 
give  the  most  important  productions  only. 

Mr.  Liggins,  during  his  brief  sojourn  of  only  ten  months  at  Nagasaki, 
prepared  and  published  a  useful  little  book,  entitled  "  One  Thousand 
Familiar  Phrases  in  English  and  Eomanized  Japanese."  It  was  the 
translation  of  a  similar  work  in  Chinese.  A  few  copies  of  the  second 
edition,  New  York,  1867,  are  extant. 

In  1803,  Dr.  S.  E.  Brown  published  a  similar  work,  with  the  kana 
writing  supplied ;  and  subsequently  his  "Mastery  System."  Both  of 
these  books  have  been  extensively  used  by  beginners,  native  as  well  as 
foreign. 

The  year  1867  witnessed  the  publication  of  by  far  the  most 
important  literary  production  of  the  missionary  body,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hep 
burn's  "  Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionary."  It  was 
the  result  of  years  of  persevering  and  scholarly  labor.  The  first 
edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  in  1872  the  author  brought  out 
the  second  edition,  which  is  now  in  every  Japanese  student's  hands. 
In  order  to  render  the  Dictionary  more  portable  and  convenient  in  size, 
Dr.  Hepburn  also  issued  an  abridged  Romanized  edition  of  the  same  in 
1873. 

In  1867  Dr.  Hepburn  also  published  the  first  religious  tract,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  more,  prepared  by  him  and  others. 

6.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  well  initiated  and 
under  way  before  the  close  of  this  period. 

Of  the  older  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  those  of 
Doctors  Gutzlaff,  Bettelheim  and  S.  W.  Williams,  it  will  suffice  here  to 
say  that  their  early  existence  testifies  to  the  Christian  zeal  and  industry 
of  these  worthy  men. 
6 
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The  first  Book  of  the  New  Testament  printed  in  Japanese  since  the 
re-opening  of  the  country  in  1859,  was  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Goble,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission.  This  was  pub 
lished  in  1871. 

In  1865  and  1866,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  prepared  first  drafts  of  some 
portions  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  all  his  manuscripts  unfortunately 
perished  in  the  fire  of  his  house  in  1867. 

Dr.  Hepburn  had  already  begun,  if  not  finished,  his  first  translation 
of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John,  when,  in  1867,  he,  together  with 
Mr.  Ballagh  and  Mr.  Thompson,  undertook  and  finished  a  first  draft  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  Early  in  1872,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  and  Dr.  Hepburn 
commenced  the  revision  of  this  version,  to  prepare  it  for  publication. 
But  before  it  was  finished,  Dr.  Hepburn  left  Japan  for  the  United  States 
via  Europe.  Mr.  Thompson  subsequently  took  Dr.  Hepburn's  place  in 
this  work  and  with  Dr.  Brown  carried  it  to  completion.  This  book,,  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew',  was  printed  in  the  following  year  (1873). 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1871,  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Hepburn  had  also 
revised  the  latter 's  translation  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John.  The 
first  edition  of  these  two  Books  appeared  in  1872. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  above  succinct  account  of  this 
work  quite  fails  adequately  to  show  the  amount  of  persevering  and 
faithful  labor  expended  upon  it  by  the  translators.  In  the  wide  circula 
tion  the  product  of  their  work  now  enjoys,  they  have  the  best  satisfaction 
that  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  taken  in  hand,  but  the 
further  progress  of  this  work  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period. 
But  before  the  close  of  1872,  an  important  event  took  place 
in  connection  with  this  work.  In  order  to  devise  means  for  expediting 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  to  call  forth  an  active 
interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  all  the  missionaries  then  in  the  country,  a 
Convention  was  called,  to  meet  at  Yokohama  on  September  20th.  The 
several  members  who  attended  this  Convention  were  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn, 
the  Revs.  D.  Thompson,  C.  Carrothers,  H.  Loomis.,  and  E.  R.  Miller,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown,  and  the  Revs.  J. 
H.  Ballagh,  C.  H.  H.  Wolff,  and  H.  Stout,  of  the  Reformed  Mission ;  the 
Revs.  D.  C.  Greene,  0.  H.  Gulick,  J.  D.  Davis,  J.  C.  Berry,  M.  D., 
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and  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  of  the  American  Board's  Mission  ; 
and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  acting  consular  chaplain  in  Yokohama.  The 
Rev.  H.  Burnside,  of  the  Church  Mission,  Nagasaki,  communicated  with 
the  Convention.  Upon  invitation  the  Rev.  R.  Nelson,  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  of  Shanghai,  sat  with  the  convention ; 
also  Capt.  J.  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  W.  St.  G.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  W. 
E.  Griffis,  Elders  of  the  Union  Churches  of  Yokohama  and  Yedo  (Tokiyo), 
and  the  Elder  of  the  Native  Church,  were  constituted  members  and  sat 
with  the  convention.  Mrs.  Pruyn,  Miss  Crosby,  Mrs.  Pierson,  Miss 
Kidder,  and  the  wives  of  the  married  missionaries  also  attended. 

The  Convention  adopted  resolutions,  among  others,  to  the  effect  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  to  "  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
Mission  desirous  of  co-operating  in  this  work,"  for  the  translation  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese  language,  be  recommended ;  also 
"  that  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  and  the  English 
Church  Mission,  and  Pere  Nicolai  of  the  Greek  Church,  not  being  repre 
sented  in  this  Convention,  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  constituting  this 
Committee  "  upon  the  proposed  plan.  "  The  secretaries  of  the  Conven 
tion  were  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  informing  them  of  the  action 
of  this  Convention  and  transmitting  to  them  a  copy  of  the  above  resolu 
tions." 

In  accordance  with  this  action  the  "  Yokohama  Translation  Com 
mittee,"  as  it  was  commonly  called,  was  eventually  organized.  Its 
first  members  were  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  of  the  Reformed  Mission,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hepburn  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Mission.  Afterwards  Dr.  R.  S.  Maclay  of  the  Methodist 
Mission,  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  of  the  Baptist  Mission  (during  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  only),  the  Revs.  H.  Burnside  and  J.  Piper  of  the  Church 
Mission,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  joined  the^Committee.  The  commencement  of  the  regular 
sessions  of  this  Committee  and  a  full  notice  of  its  valuable  work,  belong 
to  the  following  period. 

The  expense  of  printing  the  first  Book  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  was  defrayed  by  Dr.  Elliot,  a  resident  of  Yokohama. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Miller,  C.  E.,  at  that  time  in  India,  contributed  the  funds  for 
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printing  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  American  Bible  Society,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work  of  Bible  translation,  took  an  active  interest 
in  it,  donating  Chinese  Scriptures,  contributing  towards  the  support  of 
some  of  the  native  assistants,  and  supplying  some  of  the  missionary 
societies  with  funds  "  as  solicited  "  or  "  as  the  circumstances  required." 

7.  Much  dispensary  work  had  been   done.     Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Kanagawa,  besides  his  other  labors,  Dr.  Hepburn  had  opened  a  dis 
pensary,    which    found   favor   with  the   people,    until   the    authorities 
forbade  them  to   go   to  it.     Finally  it  was  found  expedient  to  close  it. 
After  the  Doctor's  removal  to  Yokohama  at  the  close  of  1862,  he  again 
established  a  dispensary  there.    This,  with  brief  temporary  intermissions, 
he  continued  till  1878.     Thousands  of  poor  sufferers  were  there  relieved 
of  their  ailments,  while  their   spiritual  needs  were  at  the  same   time 
attended  to,  in  several  cases,  with  the  happiest  results.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  benevolent  purpose  in  this  work  also  exerted  a  powerful 
influence   upon   the   final  removal  of  the  peopled  bitter  opposition  to 
Christianity.     This  department  received  a  great  extension  in  connection 
with  several  of  the  missions  during  the  following  years. 

8.  Although  the  large  schools  and  seminaries  now  flourishing  at  the 
several  stations  sprang  up   somewhat  later,  the   education  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  had  not  been  neglected. 

During  her  brief  sojourn  at  Kanagawa,  Mrs.  Hepburn  taught  a  class 
of  five  little  boys.  Many  of  the  earlier  missionaries  had  individuals  and 
small  classes  studying  English  and  other  branches  at  their  houses,  in  not 
a  few  cases  with  very  good  results.  A  number  of  them,  also,  had  from 
time  to  time  been  engaged  as  instructors  in  local  and  Government  schools. 
This  latter  was  not,  however,  from  a  strictly  missionary  point  of  view, 
a  profitable  employment  for  missionaries,  and  probably  none  would  have 
engaged  in  it  long,  if  more  direct  missionary  work  had  been  practicable 
at  the  time.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  opening  of  the  Kurna- 
moto  school  in  1872,  though  not  under  any  missionary  society, 
deserves  mention.  Capt.  Janes,  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  and  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  invited  by  the  prince  of  Higo,  through  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church,' 
to  open  a  school  at  Kumamoto,  the  capital  of  Higo.  The  historical 
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sketch  of  the  American  Board's  Mission  makes  mention  of  the  fruits  of 
Capt.  Janes'  work,  under  the  head  of  "  Special  Helps,"  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  The  preparing  of  a  class  of  young  men  hy  Capt.  Janes  in 
Kumarnoto,  and  the  breaking  up  of  that  school  just  as  our  school  in 
Kioto  was  ready  to  receive  them,  the  consequent  graduation  of  our 
first  class  so  much  earlier  than  could  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and 
the  bringing  of  so  large  a  number  of  youtig  men  of  marked  ability,  well 
equipped,  earnest,  and  strong,  into  the  work,  as  evangelists,  pastors, 
teachers,  and  editors,  has  been  a  special  providence  for  which  we  must 
be  profoundly  grateful." 

The  first  school  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  distinctly  missionary 
institute  was  that  begun  by  Mr.  Carrothers,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Tokiyo  in  1869.  Its  beginning  was  on  a  small 
scale,  but  in  1872  it  had  grown  into  a  useful  institution,  producing 
abiding  results. 

Comparatively  more  had  been  done  for  female  education.  In  1867 
Mrs.  Hepburn  began  this  work,  now  grown  to  such  large  proportions, 
by  forming  a  little  class  for  girls  arid  boys  at  Yokohama.  She  con 
tinued  to  teach  it  suntil  1870.  In  Tokiyo,  too,  Mrs.  Carrothers  had 
begun  a  small  girls'  school. in  1870,  which  by  the  end  of  1872 
had  grown  into  a  prosperous  institution.  Miss  Kidder,  on  her 
arrival  in  1869,  accompanied  Dr.  S.  B.  Brown  and  family  to  Niigata. 
Dr.  Brown  had  been  called  thither  by  the  Educational  Department  as 
instructor  in  the  Niigata  school.  On  Miss  Kidder's  return  to  Yoko 
hama  in  1870,  she  commenced  to  teach  a  small  number  of  girls, 
transferred  to  her  by  Mrs.  Hepburn,  whose  pupils  they  had  been  till  that 
time,  and  soon  afterwards  opened  a  girls'  school  under  the  patronage  of 
Mr.  Oye,  the  Governor  of  the  port.  This  school,  before  the  close 
of  1872,  numbered  twenty-two  pupils.  These  faithful  beginnings  soon 
produced  good  fruit  in  the  conversion  of  a  few  of  the  pupils,  and 
eventually  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
leading  girls'  schools,  the  "  Isaac  Ferris  Seminary,"  at  Yokohama. 

The  good  work  of  Mrs.  Pruyn  and  the  ladies  of  the  "  American 
Mission  Home,"  so  prominent  in  this  department,  has  already  been  noticed. 

Several  of  our  native  pastors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Christian  daughters,  wives  and  mothers  received  their  first  instructions 
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at  the  houses  of  the  early  missionaries  and  at  the  several  schools  here 
mentioned.  For  these  blessed  fruits  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful. 
But  besides  these,  among  other  happy  results,  were  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  education  generally,  the  introduction  of  the  superior 
methods  used  in  American  schools,  and  the  elevation  of  women  to  a 
vastly  higher  level  than  had  been  accorded  them  heretofore.  These 
various  improvements  have  made  themselves  felt  throughout  the  country, 
in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  society  generally. 

9.  The  foreign  communities  in  various  parts    of  Japan   had  been 
regularly  supplied  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  all  the  Christian 
ordinances.     The   missionaries  also  were   largely   instrumental   in  the 
formation  of  union  and  other  churches  and  Sunday-schools  among  the 
foreign  population.     The  building  of  foreign  churches  at  the  several  open 
ports,  too,  was  much  furthered  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries. 

10.  Many  earnest  prayers  and  supplications  for  the  salvation  of  this 
nation  and   the    divine  blessing  upon  the   means  thereto  had,   during 
those  early  years,  been  offered  up  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

An  interesting  incident,  with  relation  to  this,  should  be  specially 
noticed  here.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  among  others,  in  the 
historical  sketch  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  The  commencement  of  the  Society's  Mission 
in  Japan  was  closely  connected  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  who  entered  the  field,  immediately  after  the  first 
Treaty  Ports  were  opened.  Some  of  these  pioneer  brethren,  after  several 
years  of  preparation  for  work  and  patient  waiting  for  openings,  met  in 
Yokohama,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  for  united  prayer,  and  in  view  of 
their  special  circumstances,  agreed  to  invite  the  Lord's  people  in  other 
lands  to  make  special  and  earnest  prayer  for  Japan.  The  address  they 
issued  was  published  in  the  C.  M.  Intelligencer  for  June  of  that  year, 
and  was  the  means  of  creating  much  interest  in  Japan  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  Society.  Not  only  was  the  call  to  prayer  heartily  re 
sponded  to  by  many,  but  within  a  year  an  anonymous  donation  of  £4,000, 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Special  Fund  for  Japan,  was  received.  A  year 
later,  He  who  had  given  the  means  gave  the  Society  its  first  Japan 
missionary — the  Itev.  G.  Ensor — who  was  designated  to  the  work  as  the 
first  Protestant  missionary  from  Christian  England  to  Japan." 
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The  address  thus  referred  to  was  prepared  and  circulated  seventeen 
year  ago,  in  the  middle  of  the  period  now  under  consideration.  It 
sets  forth,  with  much  detail,  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  condition 
of  the  work  at  that  time.  This  gives  the  address  a  permanent  value 
and  a  claim  to  be  inserted  here. 

"  YOKOHAMA,  Japan,  14th  Jan.,  1866. 

"  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST  : 

"  A  little  company  of  believers  of  several  nationalities  residing  here, 
have  for  the  last  seven  days  been  observing  the  concert  for  prayer  with 
you  of  other  lands,  and  whilst  assembled  this  evening  to  supplicate  the 
throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  this  heathen  nation,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  to  issue  an  address  to  God's  people 
throughout  the  world,  asking  their  prayers  in  a  special  manner  for 
Japan. 

"  In  order  that  the  ground  of  this  request  may  be  better  understood, 
permit  us  succinctly  to  state  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  our 
selves  here  at  the  present  time.  There  are  now  Protestant  missionaries 
representing  three  or  four  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
country.  Two  of  these  are  at  Nagasaki  and  the  remainder  at  this  port. 
Most  of  these  have  been  here  since  1859,  or  more  than  six  years.  They 
see  marked  changes  in  many  things  since  their  arrival. 

"At  first  the  prejudice  and  suspicion  of  the  rulers  of  this  country 
led  them,  for  some  time,  frequently  to  send  posses  of  officers  to  the 
houses  of  the  missionaries,  ostensibly  as  friends  calling  upon  friends, 
but  really  as  spies,  to  find  out  for  what  object  these  non-trading  people 
had  come  to  Japan.  But  for  more  than  three  years  past,  such  domi 
ciliary  visits  have  entirely  ceased.  The  first  decisive  symptom  of  the 
abatement  of  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  the  sending 
of  about  a  dozen  young  men  of  rank  from  Yedo  to  Kanagawa  to  be 
taught  English  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  More  recently  the  Gover 
nors  of  Nagasaki  and  this  place  authorized  schools  to  be  opened  for  a 
similar  purpose  under  their  auspices,  and  the  Protestant  missionaries 
were  invited  to  take  charge  of  them.  One  missionary  at  Nagasaki  has, 
during  the  last  year,  devoted  three  or  four  hours  a  day  to  the  school 
there.  The  school  at  Yokohama  has  over  fifty  members,  and  for  more 
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than  two  years  past,  three  and  sometimes  four  of  the  missionaries  have 
been  engaged  in  it,  teaching  an  hour  or  two  each  clajr.  A  large  supply 
of  American  school-books  has  been  imported  by  the  Governor  for  this 
school,  and  the  teachers  have  in  no  wise  been  restricted  as  to  the 
manner  or  matter  of  their  teaching.  Through  the  use  of  these  foreign 
school-books  more  or  less  of  Christian  truth  is  almost  daily  brought 
into  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  has  been  freely  made  the 
subject  of  explanation  and  remark  in  classes.  The  effect  of  this  is 
manifest  in  the  unhesitating  manner  in  which  the  pupils  make  inquiries, 
and  seek  information  on  religious  subjects,  and  in  the  frequent  expres 
sion  given  to  Christian  facts  and  doctrines  in  their  school  exercise. 
Four  years  ago,  when  copies  of  a  book  entitled  the  '  Christian  Reader,' 
were  bought  of  a  missionary  by  some  young  men  who  were  desirous  to 
learn  English,  they  at  once  erased  the  word  '  Christian '  from  the  title- 
page  and  cover,  for  fear  that  it  would  be  noticed  by  others  and  bring 
them  into  trouble.  Now  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  have  been 
under  instruction  have  purchased  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  their  own 
use.  In  the  school-rooms  and  in  our  houses  there  is  no  reluctance  to 
speak,  and  many  do  speak  from  day  to  day,  of  God,  of  Christ  and 
Christianity.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  no  longer  uttered  with  bated 
breath.  Some  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  also  have  interesting  classes 
of  Japanese  boys  under  their  instruction  in  English,  with  great  success. 

"  A  medical  missionary  has  a  dispensary  thronged  with  patients  from 
day  to  day,  where  the  Ten  Commandments  and  passages  of  Scripture  in 
Japanese  are  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  read  by  the  patients. 

"  Again,  the  Gorojiu  or  Council  of  State  at  Yedo  is  now  making 
arrangements  to  erect  extensive  buildings  in  that  city,  for  a  school  in 
which  some  hundred  young  men  of  the  higher  class  are  to  be  taught  in 
an  English  and  a  French  department,  and  the  Protestant  missionaries 
have  been  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  former.  These  facts  will 
enable  you  to  see  to  what  extent  the  Japanese  have  come  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  missionaries.  Meantime  the  members  of  the  several 
missions  have  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Japanese,  endeavoring 
to  make  their  labors  in  this  direction  available  to  those  who  may  come 
after  them,  by  publishing  works  for  this  purpose,  and  a  Japanese- 
English  Dictionary  containing  some  40,000  words  is  now  nearly  ready 
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for  the  press.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  for  a  good  while  past  been 
at  work  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  so  that,  by  a  few  months  of 
cooperative  labor  they  would  be  ready  to  publish  at  least  the  four 
Gospels  in  Japanese. 

"  Contrary  to  the  general  expectations,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
Japanese  generally  do  not  entertain  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  foreigners, 
nor  are  they  bigoted  in  religious  matters.  They  even  pride  themselves 
upon  being  less  stiff,  and  more  liberal  in  the  latter  respect  than  the 
Chinese.  Those  who  belong  to  the  class  called  samurai,  who  alone  are 
eligible  to  civil  or  military  office,  manifest  much  eagerness  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Western  languages,  sciences,  and  arts.  Some  of  those 
who  have  been  or  are  now  studying  English  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
daily  to  the  missionaries'  houses,  in  groups  of  from  two  or  three  to  six 
or  seven,  to  read  the  English  Bible,  preferring  this  to  the  study  of 
school-books.  These  intelligent  young  men  frequently  express  their 
earnest  desire  that  the  day  may  soon  come,  when  all  their  countrymen 
shall  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  free  political  institutions  of 
which  they  are  the  basis.  They  despise  the  Buddhist  creed  and  the 
Buddhist  priest. 

"  One  of  the  first  teachers  employed  by  the  missionaries  in  1860 
recently  died  in  the  assurance  that  he  was  about  to  be  with  Jesus.  He 
had,  at  his  own  request,  been  baptized  in  his  own  house  and  in  the  pre 
sence  of  his  own  family,  with  their  full  consent.  Thus  the  first  fruit  of 
the  gospel  in  Japan,  at  least  in  our  time,  has  been  gathered  into  the 
garner  of  God. 

"  Here,  then,  we  are,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  heathen  popula 
tion,  estimated  by  themselves  to  number  32,000,000,  and  you  may  ask, 
4  what  hinders  the  Gospel  from  being  freely  and  publicly  preached  ?' 
This  is  the  question  that  presses  us  at  this  moment,  and  urges  us  to  ask 
your  prayers  for  this  people. 

"  This  Government  is  in  some  respects  a  strong  one.  In  consequence 
of  what  occurred  with  the  Jesuits  and  monks  of  former  times,  it  took 
the  most  stringent  measures  to  efface  the  very  name  of  Christian 
(Kiristan)  as  that  of  a  crafty  usurper,  from  the  memory  of  its  subjects, 
or  else  to  make  it  the  symbol  of  whatever  is  dangerous  and  detestable. 
Unfortunately  the  Jesuits  did  not  leave  the  Bible  in  Japan  when  they 
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were  banished  from  the  country,  else  the  condition  of  things  here  now 
might  have  borne  more  resemblance  to  that  in  Madagascar.  But  now, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  must  be  registered  at  some  Buddhist  or 
Shinto  temple,  or  be  denied  a  decent  burial.  Thus  every  Japanese  is 
in  the  grasp  of  an  iron  hand,  the  hand  of  the  Government.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  old  edicts  against  Christians  have  been  revoked  ;  no 
proclamation  from  the  Government  as  yet  assures  the  people  that  they 
would  not  be  treated  as  criminals  worthy  of  the  death-penalty,  should 
they  be  suspected  of  favoring  the  Christian  religion.  The  missionary 
might  or  might  not  suffer  from  the  offence  of  preaching,  but  his  hearers 
would.  Here  then  we  hesitate,  and  desire  to  know  the  divine  will  and 
our  duty.  We  would  neither  be  cowardly  nor  rash.  We  call  upon  our 
brethren  in  Christ  to  pray  that  this  last  obstacle  may  be  removed, — 
that  the  Treaty  Powers  represented  in  Japan  may  be  inclined  to  do 
what  Christian  governments  ought  to  do  in  this  behalf, — that  the  Spirit 
of  God  may  move  the  rulers  of  Japan  to  proclaim  liberty  to  their  sub 
jects,  liberty  to  hear  and  read  the  Word  of  God, — and  thus  that  speedily 
these  everlasting  doors  may  be  lifted  up,  and  the  King  of  Glory  may 
come  in.  May  we  not  hope  that  those  whom  this  address  reaches  will 
remember  this  object  in  their  families  and  closets,  and  meetings  for  prayer, 
and  that  it  will  be  specially  inserted  among  the  subjects  forming  the 
programme  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1867." 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  in  vain  that  the 
above  address  was  at  the  time  sent  forth  to  the  Christian  world.  And 
as  regards  the  many  supplications  made  here  and  abroad,  during 
long  years  of  preparation,  for  the  removal  of  the  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  successful  evangelistic  work,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  assured 
that 

"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Thau  this  world  dreams  of." 

11.  In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  results  of  the  earlier 
years  of  mission  work,  we  now  arrive  at  the  one  joyful  day  of  harvest 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  A  brief  account  of  that,  day 
will  fitly  close  this  section. 

Large  numbers  of  Chinese  Bibles  and  books  had  been  imported  and 
circulated  and  much  faithful  labor  done ;  yet  up  to  1866,  the  year  of  the 
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address  just  read,  there  had  been  but  one  Japanese  who,  being  justified 
by  faith,  had  found  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Even  in  the  earlier  years,  however,  there  had  not  been  wanting  a  few 
timid  but  earnest  seekers  after  truth.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
multiplied,  their  timidity  subsiding  as  their  numbers  increased.  The 
missionaries  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  care  to  the  teaching  of 
inquirers,  with  the  Bible  as  text-book.  Thus  Bishop  Williams  at  Naga 
saki,  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Ballagh  at  Yokohama,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Carrothers  in  Tokiyo,  and  others,  had  taught  small  but  regular  Bible 
classes.  Mr.  Verbeck  at  Nagasaki  had  for  a  long  time  such  a  class 
of  three  intelligent  Buddhist  priests,  and  also  for  several  years  a 
class  of  five  men  living  at  the  distance  of  a  two  days'  journey.  These 
men,  owing  to  feudal  restrictions,  were  not  at  liberty  themselves  to 
come  to  Nagasaki  to  study.  Hence,  having  been  plentifully  supplied 
with  Chinese  Christian  books,  two  messengers  were  employed,  going 
regularly  back  and  forth  between  teacher  and  pupils,  carrying  inquiries 
and  explications  as  they  came  and  went.  At  Yokohama  preaching 
and  prayer- meetings  had  been  attempted  on  a  small  scale  at  the 
missionaries'  houses. 

The  first  fruit  of  these  diverse  labors  was  the  baptism  of  Mr. 
Ballagh's  teacher,  Yano  Riu,  in  October,  1864.  On  May  20th,  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  1866,  Mr.  Verbeck  baptized  two  members  of  his  distant 
Bible-class,  viz.,  Wakasa,  the  first  Karo  (Minister)  of  the  prince  of 
Hizen,  and  Ayabe,  his  younger  brother.  Of  Wakasa' s  later  history, 
chiefly  owing  to  Mr.  Verbeck' s  removal  to  the  North  early  in  1869, 
little  was,  for  a  long  time,  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he,  too,  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  in  1872.  But  happy  fruits,  gathered  after 
many  days  (in  1880),  bear  witness  to  his  earnest  zeal  and  faithful  efforts 
for  the  conversion  of  his  children,  friends,  and  servants.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  Bishop  Williams,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  baptized  Shiomura,  of 
Higo.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Verbeck  had  three  urgent 
applications  for  baptism  made  to  him ;  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
advise  delay  and  found  the  advice  justified  by  later  developments.  In 
the  summer  of  1868  he  baptized  a  young  Buddhist  priest,  Shimi- 
dzu.  This  man  was  cast  into  prison  for  his  faith  soon  after  Mr. 
Verbeck  was  called  away  from  Nagasaki  in  1869,  and  endured  much 
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suffering  in  various  prisons  during  five  years.     He  was  finally  released 
and   is  now  a  member  of  the  Koji-machi  Church  in  Tokiyo.     In  May, 

1868,  Awadzu  Komei  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Ballagh,  and  in  February, 

1869,  Mr.  Thompson  baptized  Ogawa  Yoshiyasu,  at  present  the  highly 
respected  pastor  of  the   Asakusa   Church  in  Tokiyo,  and  also  Suzuki 
Kojiro  and  an  old  lady.     This  sister  shortly  afterwards  entered  into  the 
joy  of  her  Lord.     In  1871,  Mr.  Ensor,  at  the  Church  Mission's  Nagasaki 
station,  baptized  a  man  called  Nimura,  whose  name  will  presently  be 
mentioned  again. 

Previous  to  the  spring  of  1872,  but  five  persons  had  received 
baptism  in  the  North,  and  the  same  number  in  the  South  of  Japan.  To 
many,  the  progress  appeared  slow,  and  not  a  few,  here  and  at  home, 
felt  discouraged.  But  in  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  the  day-spring 
from  on  high  which  was  to  visit  this  people,  to  guide  their  feet  into  the 
way  of  peace,  was  at  hand.  Of  this  happy  event  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ferris, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  at 
the  time,  at  the  Mildway  Conference  (Oct.  1878)  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  At  last  God's  set  time  for  the  organization  of  His  Church  came. 
In  January,  1872,  the  missionaries  at  Yokohama  and  English  speaking 
residents  of  all  denominations,  united  in  the  observance  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  Some  Japanese  students,  connected  with  the  private  classes 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  were  present  through  curiosity  or  through 
a  desire  to  please  their  teachers,  and  some  perhaps  from  a  true  interest 
in  Christianity.  It  was  concluded  to  read  the  Acts  in  course  day  after 
day,  and  that  the  Japanese  present  might  take  part  intelligently  in  the 
service,  the  Scripture  of  the  day  was  translated  extemporaneously  into 
their  language.  The  meetings  grew  in  interest  and  were  continued  from 
week  to  week  until  the  end  of  February.  After  a  week  or  two  the 
Japanese,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  were  on  their 
knees  in  a  Christian  prayer-meeting,  entreating  God  with  great  emotion, 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  that  He  would  give  His 
Spirit  to  Japan  as  to  the  early  church  and  to  the  people  around  the 
Apostles.  These  prayers  were  characterized  by  intense  earnestness. 
Captains  of  men-of-war,  English  and  American,  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
wrote  to  us,  *  The  prayers  of  these  Japanese  take  the  heart  out  of  us.' 
A  missionary  wrote  that  the  intensity  of  feeling  was  such  that  he  feared 
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often  that  he  would  faint  away  in  the  meetings.  Half  a  dozen  perhaps 
of  the  Japanese  thus  publicly  engaged  in  prayer  ;  but  the  number  present 
was  much  larger.  This  is  the  record  of  the  first  Japanese  prayer- 
meeting." 

As  a  direct  fruit  of  these  prayer-meetings,  the  first  Japanese 
Christian  church  was  organized  at  Yokohama  on  March  10th,  1872. 
It  consisted  of  nine  young  men,  who  were  baptized  on  that  day,  and 
two  middle-aged  men,  who  had  been  previously  baptized,  viz.,  Ogawa, 
by  the  Kev.  David  Thompson  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Yokohama,  and  Nimura,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Ensor  of  the  Church  Mission 
at  Nagasaki.  Some  of  these  nine  young  men  had  previously  received 
special  instruction  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Yokohama.  Mr.  Ballagh,  too,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ogawa  and 
other  brethren,  was  chiefly  instrumental,  under  the  divine  blessing,  in 
bringing  about  the  organization  of  this  church.  Mr.  Ogawa  was 
chosen  an  elder,  and  Mr.  Nimura  a  deacon  of  the  young  church.  The 
members  gave  their  church  the  catholic  name  of  "  The  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan"  and  drew  up  their  own  church  constitution,  a  simple 
evangelical  creed,  together  with  some  rules  of  church  government, 
according  to  which  the  government  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor 
and  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the  members. 

Thus  is  brought  to  a  close  the  inquiry  concerning  what  missionaries 
could  do  and  what  they  were  graciously  permitted  to  do  during  the  earlier 
years  of  evangelistic  enterprise  in  this  remarkable  and  originally  so 
intensely  antagonistic  country.  The  organization  of  the  first  Christian 
church,  ere  long  to  be  followed  by  others  in  Tokiyo  and  elsewhere,  clearly 
showed  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  indeed  come  to  Japan.  It  was  now 
evident  that  a  happy  transition  from  the  old  period  to  a  new  and  very 
different  one  was  imminent,  that  a  new  era  of  Christian  work  was 
about  to  be  ushered  in.  The  expectations  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
friends  were  great.  That  these  were  not  to  be  disappointed  will 
appear  from  the  sequel. 

THE  SECOND  PERIOD. 

The  opening  of  this  period  on  the  recently  inspirited  missions  was 
exceedingly  auspicious.  The  year  1873  will  ever  mark  a  memorable 
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epoch  in  the  annals  of  their  growth  and  progress.  Several  important 
events  concurred  to  assign  to  this  twelvemonth  a  prominent  place 
among  the  years  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 

First  to  be  mentioned,  because  first  in  the  order  of  time,  though 
not  of  importance,  is  the  reform  of  the  calendar.  On  the  9th  day  of 
the  llth  month  of  the  5th  year  of  Meiji  (December  9th,  1872),  an 
imperial  decree  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  old  style  of  Japanese 
chronology,  founded  on  the  lunar  phases,  should,  on  account  of  its 
many  inconveniences  and  discrepancies,  cease  to  be  used  at  the  close  of 
the  2nd  day  of  the  12th  month  next  coming  (December  31st,  1872)  ; 
that  the  3rd  day  of  the  same  12th  mouth  (January  1st,  1873)  should 
be  called  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the  6th  year  of  Meiji;  and 
that  thenceforth  the  computation  of  years,  months,  and  days  should  be 
based  on  the  mean  duration  of  the  solar  year.  The  happy  effect  of 
the  new  style  introduced  by  this  reform  was  that  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  year,  as  well  as  its  months  and  days,  were  brought  into 
correspondence  with  those  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  In  this  respect 
Japan  placed  herself  a  step  in  advance  of  Russia  and  Greece.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  intercalary  month  in  about  every  third  year,  no 
more  confusion  in  the  annual  seasons,  and  seed-time  and  harvest 
were  henceforth  to  come  round  on  fixed  dates.  The  years,  however, 
continued  to  be  designated  by  the  awkward  contrivance  of  the  so-called 
nen-go  (year-periods  of  irregular  length),  according  to  which,  for 
instance,  A.  D.  1873  corresponded  with  the  6th  year  of  Meiji;  or  they 
were  reckoned  by  the  era  of  Jinmu,  traditionally  the  first  mortal  ruler 
of  Japan ;  by  this  era,  A.  D.  1873  corresponded  with  the  year  2533. 
The  above  reform,  aside  from  the  conveniences  it  afforded  foreigners  in 
their  daily  intercourse  with  the  natives,  was  of  great  significance, 
considered  from  a  missionary  point  of  view,  on  account  of  its  having 
served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction,  at  a  later  date,  of  an  in 
estimable  boon  to  the  missionary  cause,  as  will  be  noticed  in  its  time 
and  place. 

The  next  event  to  be  recorded  is  the  removal  of  the  edict  against 
Christianity  from(the  public  notice-boards  throughout  the  Empire.  This 
took  place  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  February  24th,  1873.  It  was 
an  event  of  the  weightiest  consequence  to  the  work  of  the  missions  ;  for, 
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although  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  edict  was  finally  decreed,  because 
the  authorities  might  presume  that  its  subject  matter,  having  been  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  more  than  two  centuries,  "  was  sufficiently 
imprinted  on  the  people's  minds,"  and  although  the  Government  by  no 
means  intended  publicly  to  declare  by  its  action  that  the  prohibition  of 
Christianity  had  now  been  abrogated  and  religious  toleration  granted, 
yet  the  event  itself  conveyed,  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  people, 
the  idea  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  henceforth  to  be  allowed,  and  it 
virtually  amounted  to  as  much.  It  was  especially  calculated  to  do  so, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  almost  entire  disestablishment  of  the 
various  Buddhist  sects  (by  decree  of  February  23rd,  1871),  the  release 
of  many  hundreds  of  Roman  Catholic  Christians  (in  March  and  April, 
1878),  and  the  perfect  immunity  practically  accorded  to  the  Protestant 
church  recently  organized  at  Yokohama  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
secrecy  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  authorities.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  people  generally  regarded  the  removal  of  the  edict  in  question 
as  being  equivalent  to  a  repeal  of  the  laws  which  had  for  generations 
prohibited  Christianity  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  and  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  the  Government  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to  see 
so  favorable  a  construction  put  upon  its  action,  especially  in  foreign 
parts.  It  was  certainly  intended  to  be  a  step  in  advance  towards  a 
higher  civilization.  Hence  it  was  that  this  event  operated  most  bene 
ficially  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  and  the  work  of  the  missions. 
The  missionaries  felt  devoutly  thankful  for  it.  The  object  for  the 
attainment  of  which  the  prayers  of  the  churches  abroad  had  been 
solicited  seven  years  before  by  a  special  address  and  supplications 
so  often  made  here  on  the  ground  during  long  years  of  trial  and 
waiting,  was  at  last  realized.  The  work  might  now  go  on  untrammeled, 
as  far  as  direct  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  was  concerned, 
and  God  was  praised  for  the  boon.  The  cause  of  missions  had  received 
a  new  and  powerful  impulse,  which  ere  long  made  itself  felt  in  a  wide 
enlargement  of  its  operations. 

Another  incident  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  determine  the 
Government  still  further  to  entertain  liberal  views  and  pursue  a 
liberal  policy  regarding  religious  as  well  as  other  matters,  was  the  return 
of  the  embassy  which  had  left  Japan  on  December  23rd,  1871.  It  was 
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on  September  13th,  1873,  that  Iwakura  Tomomi  and  his  suite  landed 
again  at  Yokohama.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  special  objects  of  the 
embassy  and  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  fared  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same,  the  general  outcome,  as  far  as  the  tendency  of  the  future 
policy  of  the  Government  was  affected,  could  not  well  be  otherwise 
than  highly  beneficial.  Embassies  had  been  sent  abroad  in  former  years, 
but  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Sliogun  and  composed  of  men  not 
distinguished  by  either  their  high  rank  or  superior  ability.  On  their 
return  hither,  such  men  were  not  possessed  of  sufficient  personal 
momentum  to  influence  the  nation's  policy  by  the  infusion  of  whatever 
enlightened  views  they  might  have  gathered  on  their  foreign  travels. 
But  in  the  present  instance,  the  envoy  who  returned  home  after  a 
prolonged  sojourn  in  the  United  States  (from  January  to  August,  1872) 
and  after  having  leisurely  traversed  the  better  part  of  Europe,  had  been 
sent  by  the  Mikado  himself,  and  was  the  second  or  third  man  in  the 
Empire,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  experience,  and 
withal  a  man  of  a  strong  character  and  accustomed  to  lead.  To  give 
additional  importance  to  the  embassy,  there  were  associated  with  the  chief 
ambassador  four  vice-ambassadors,  all  men  of  ability  and  distinction. 
And  not  only  did  the  ambassadors  enjoy  every  facility  for  studying 
themselves  the  institutions  of  the  civilized  world  while  sojourning  in  the 
midst  of  them,  but  they  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous  staff  of 
specialists  from  the  different  departments  of  the  administration.  After 
the  return  of  an  embassy  thus  constituted,  retrogressive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  of  this  country  was  out  of  the  question ;  a  steady 
advance  in  the  path  already  entered  on  could  be  the  only  result. 
Such  political  surroundings  could  not  but  react  favorably  upon  the 
missionary  cause. 

This  year,  too,  saw  the  commencement  of  the  important  work  of 
the  New  Testament  Translation  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed 
in  September,  1872.  A  full  account  of  the  progress  of  this  work, 
however,  will  find  a  more  suitable  place  under  A.  D.  1880,  in  which 
year  it  was  carried  to  a  happy  consummation. 

The  year  1873,  finally,  is  remarkable  for  having  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  by  far  the  largest  number  of  missionaries  that  ever  came  to 
Japan  in  any  one  year,  either  before  or  after.  The  number  in  ques- 
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tion  exceeded  by  one  the  whole  number  of  missionaries  then  in 
the  field,  and  was  only  two  less  than  the  whole  number  of  missionaries 
who  had  come  here  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  country  in  1859 
to  the  end  of  1872.  During  these  fourteen  years  there  arrived  20 
married  missionaries,  6  single  female,  and  5  single  male  missionaries, 
making  a  total  of  31 ;  while  in  the  year  1873  there  arrived  16  married 
missionaries,  7  single  female,  and  6  single  male  missionaries,  making  a 
total  of  29.  The  year  coining  next  to  1873  in  the  order  of  frequency  of 
arrivals  is  1877,  with  a  total  of  20  new  missionaries.  The  occasion  of 
the  unprecedented  influx  of  missionaries  during  the  year  under  review 
is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  unmolested  rise  and  growth  of  a  native 
Christian  church  at  Yokohama  unmistakably  announced  to  a  grateful 
Christendom  that  God  had  indeed  opened  a  door  of  faith  to  this  family 
of  the  Gentiles  also  ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  Macedonian  call  to  the 
societies  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  direction  of  the  evangelistic  opera 
tions  of  the  churches  ;  it  was  an  appeal  to  faithful  men  and  women 
now  to  enter  this  new  field,  "  white  already  unto  harvest,"  and  devote 
themselves  heartily  to  the  promising  work.  The  Church  felt  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  keep  pace  with  the  gracious  indications  of  Providence ;  the 
animated  missionary  movement  witnessed  in  1873  was  simply  a  fruit 
of  the  Church's  endeavor  to  do  her  duty. 

Having  now  to  compile  the  history  of  the  several  missions  during 
the  succeeding  decennium,  it  will  be  most  expedient  to  arrange  the 
abundant  and  miscellaneous  materials  contained  in  the  historical 
sketches  (see  note  p.  30)  under  their  respective  years.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  an  arrangement  will  afford  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  parallel 
growth  of  the  work  of  the  various  missions,  than  would  be  obtained 
by  a  separate  treatment  of  the  history  of  each  mission  by  itself, 

A.  D.  1878. 

Am.  Episc.  1873. — The  personnel  of  the  mission  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (established  in 
1859)  consisted,  by  the  close  of  1872,  of  the  Bishop  to  China  and 
Japan,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Morris 
(arrived  in  May,  1871).  The  only  station  then  occupied  was  Osaka. 
On  the  last  day  of  1872,  the  above  small  force  was  increased  by  the 
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arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Quinby  and  wife  and  the  Rev.  G.  B.  D.  Miller 
and  wife,  and  still  further  by  the  following  new  arrivals  in  the  course  of 
1873  : — H.  Laning,  M.  D.,  in  July  ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Newman,  in  October  ; 
Revs.  C.  T.  Blanchet  and  W.  B.  Cooper,  in  November. 

Owing  chiefly  to  a  prolonged  absence  of  the  Bishop  in  China  and 
the  United  States,  losses  occasioned  by  necessary  change  of  station,  and 
the  smalluess  of  the  force  at  any  time  in  the  field,  but  little  progress  had 
thus  far  been  made.  A  good  deal  of  literary  work,  however,  had  been 
done,  and  important  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book  translated.  A  boys' 
school  had  been  organized  in  Osaka  in  1872,  and  Sunday  services  and 
preaching  commenced.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Morris  baptized  one 
convert.  By  the  end  of  the  present  year  the  school  numbered  about  50 
pupils,  and  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  services  in  Japanese.  The  little  chapel  had  been  reconstructed 
and  enlarged.  In  November  of  this  year  the  Bishop  made  Tokiyo  his 
place  of  residence.  Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Cooper  were  stationed  in 
Tokiyo,  the  remainder  of  the  force  in  Osaka. 

Am.  Presb.  1873. — The  personnel  of  the  mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (established  in  1859)  at  the 
opening  of  this  period,  was  composed  of  three  married  and  two  single 
male  missionaries.  The  stations  occupied  were  Tokiyo  and  Yokohama. 
The  new  arrivals  during  the  year  were : — Miss  M.  C.  Parke  (now  Mrs. 
D.  Thompson) ;  Miss  K.  M.  Youngman  ;  Miss  A.  M.  Gamble  ;  and  the 
Rev.  0.  M.  Greene. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  Dr.  Hepburn,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Translation  Committee,  entered  upon  the  work  of 
translating  the  New  Testament,  and  was  occupied  with  it  until  1880,  the 
year  of  its  completion.  For  the  steadiness  and  diligence  with  which  this 
great  work  was  carried  through,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Doctor. 
He  also  continued,  with  slight  intermissions,  daily  attendance  at  his  dis 
pensary.  "  Dr.  Hepburn's  influence  as  a  physician  has  been  constantly 
increasing  ;  it  has  proved  to  be  of  much  service  in  aid  of  his  missionary 
object.  A  considerable  number  of  patients  attend  his  dispensary  at  stated 
times  to  receive  medical  relief,  and  native  physicians  from  Yedo  (Tokiyo) 
have  come  to  consult  him  in  professional  matters,  thereby  giving  excellent 
opportunities  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  Great  Physician." 
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Small  classes  of  boys  and  girls  continued  to  be  taught  at 
Yokohama  with  encouraging  results.  —  Two  substantial  missionary 
houses  had  been  built,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Carrothers,  at 
No.  6,  Tsukiji  (the  Foreign  Concession),  Tokiyo.  One  of  these 
houses  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  immediately  rebuilt ;  later,  a 
spacious  school  room  and  a  book  depository  were  added.  Largely 
through  the  exertions  of  Sergeant  Bye  (constable  to  the  British  Con 
sulate)  and  Mr.  Carrothers,  and  under  the  latter's  superintendence,  a 
Union  Chapel  was  built  in  Tsukiji,  out  of  funds  contributed  by  the 
foreign  residents.  Mr.  Carrothers'  boys'  school,  Bible  and  evening- 
classes,  and  Mrs.  Carrothers'  girls'  school  continued  to  be  successfully 
carried  on.  Daily  religious  services  were  held  in  the  schools  and 
many  young  minds  awakened.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second 
girls'  school  was  begun  by  Miss  Youngman  and  Miss  Parke ;  this  also 
rapidly  grew  to  be  a  flourishing  institution  under  the  name  of  «*  The 
Graham  Seminary,"  (opened  on  January  5th  1874). 

Since  his  removal  from  Yokohama  to  Tokiyo,  the  Rev.  D.  Thompson 
had  been  conducting  Bible  and  other  classes  at  his  house.  For  the  last 
year  or  two,  he  had  held  preaching  services  at  his  residence,  attended 
by  a  small  number  of  sincere  inquirers.  In  the  earlier  part  of  September 
he  baptized  the  first  convert  in  Tokiyo,  Takahashi  Toru,  afterwards  pastor 
of  the  Rogetsucho  Church.  With  Takahashi  and  an  offset  of  seven 
members  of  the  Yokohama  Church  (the  Kaigan  Church),  Mr.  Thompson 
organized,  on  September  20th,  the  first  Protestant  church  in  Tokiyo, 
himself  temporarily  assuming  the  pastoral  charge.  Of  the  above  seven 
brethren,  one  had  been  baptized  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  (Takemura  Koai) ; 
one  by  Mr.  Thompson  (Ogawa  Yoshiyasu)  ;  and  five  by  Mr.  Ballagh 
(Awadzu  Komei,  [Mrs.]  Ogawa  Kin,  Fukuzawa  Kiyo,  Kitahara  Gido,  and 
Momoye  Shokichi).  This  church,  which  was  later  called  the  Shin-sakaye- 
bashi  Church,  was  organized  as  a  sister  church  to  the  Yokohama  Church, 
on  the  same  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis.  Mr.  Ogawa  was  elected 
its  first  elder  and  Mr.  Takahashi  its  first  deacon.  The  young  church 
was  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  under  the  kind  fostering  care  of  the 
pastor  in  charge  rapidly  grew  in  membership  and  influence. 

The  establishment  of  this  first  church  in  the  Capital  was  very 
opportune  at  this  juncture ;  it  showed  that  the  Yokohama  Church,  then 
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of  eighteen  months'  standing,  was  by  no  means  to  be — as  some  had 
incredulously  supposed — a  solitary  daughter,  as  it  were,  brought  forth 
out  of  time,  but  the  happy  elder  sister  of  a  growing  family. 

On  December  30th,  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  at  Yokohama  and 
Tokiyo,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  America,  organized  a 
Presbytery.  The  Japanese  churches  which  during  the  next  three  or 
four  years  were  organized  in  connection  with  the  mission,  were  eventually 
all  of  them  brought  under  the  care  of  this  Presbytery. 

Am.  Eefd.  1873.— The  staff  of  the  mission  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  (established  in  1859)  was  at  this  time,  composed  of  four 
married  missionaries  and  two  single  ladies.  The  stations  occupied  were 
Yokohama  and  Nagasaki.  No  new  missionaries  arrived  this  year. 

The  young  church  at  Yokohama  was  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Mr.  Ballagh  acted  as  pastor  in  charge,  there  being  as  yet  no  native 
ordained  pastors.  On  March  2nd  Mr.  Okuno  Masatsuna  was  ordained 
elder,  Mr.  Ogawa  having  removed  to  Tokiyo.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
Maki  Shigeto  was  baptized.  The  membership  numbered  this  year  62 
communicants  and  13  baptized  children.  Seven  members  had  been  set 
off  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  new  church  in  Tokiyo. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Brown,  as  a  member  of  the  Scripture  Translation  Com 
mittee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  largely  engaged  in  literary  work. 
"  The  early  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  worship  in  English 
at  Yokohama,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  two  flourishing  churches, 
composed  of  foreign  residents,  owed  much  to  the  services  of  Dr.  Brown. 
Besides  conducting  the  service  at  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation  at  Yokohama,  he 
was  well  known  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the 
English  Church  at  this  place,  an  interest  evincing  itself  in  practical 
services  rendered  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  present  church 
edifice." 

The  Rev.  H.  Stout  writes  from  Nagasaki : — "  After  about  three 
and  a  half  years  connection  with  the  Government  school  at  this  place 
(till  October,  1872),  it  was  believed  the  way  was  opening  for  more  direct 
mission  work.  A  private  boys'  school  was  therefore  established 
at  the  mission  residence,  with  the  Bible  as  the  principal  text  book, 
but  with  other  English  studies  as  a  farther  inducement  to  pupils  to 
attend. 
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"  In  connection  with  teaching,  both  in  the  Government  and  private 
schools,  opportunity  had  offered  to  present  and  urge  the  subject  of 
female  education  upon  the  parents,  and  finally  a  request  was  made  that 
a  school  for  girls  should  be  opened  by  Mrs.  Stout.  This  was  gladly 
acceded  to,  and  in  the  spring  of  1873  the  school  was  begun.  But  it 
soon  overgrew  the  limits  of  private  rooms,  and  it  was  arranged  that  both 
schools  should  be  removed  to  the  native  city.  It  was  a  distinct  under 
standing,  that  while  the  school  should  be  under  native  patronage,  the 
teachers  should  have  entire  control  of  all  instruction,  leaving  the  way 
thus  clear  to  make  the  school  entirely  Christian,  when  the  time  should 
come  to  do  so.  It  was  felt  that  this  could  not  be  done  while  the  edicts 
against  Christianity  were  in  force.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
about  50  girls  and ^ 80  boys  were  in  regular  attendance.  Common 
English  branches  only  were  taught  in  the  city,  but  a  Bible-class,  at  the 
mission  residence,  was  regularly  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 
older  boys  in  the  evening.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  edicts 
against  Christianity  were  removed,  and  it  was  believed  the  time  had 
come  to  make  the  school  openly  Christian.  The  Bible  was,  therefore, 
introduced  into  the  boys'  department.  An  attempt  at  intimidation  was 
made  by  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  establishing  the  school,  by 
assuring  the  young  men,  that  while  the  edicts  were  removed,  the  laws 
against  Christianity  were  not  abrogated.  They,  however,  seemed  to  be 
but  little  disconcerted,  and  the  Bible-class  was  continued.  But  popular 
sentiment  against  the  innovation  was  intensely  excited,  and  the  only 
remedy  left  the  patrons  was  to  close  the  school,  which  was  done  in  a 
summary  manner.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  number  of  the  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls,  came  again  to  beg  for  instruction.  The  school  went 
on,  therefore,  as  at  the  first,  at  the  mission  residence,  with  the  best 
elements  of  what  had  constituted  the  school  in  the  city. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bonnell,  the  teacher 
in  the  Government  school,  a  Sunday  School  was  established,  consisting 
of  young  men  both  from  the  Government  and  private  schools.  For  the 
work  thus  carried  on,  private  rooms  were  found  too  strait.  But  by  the 
kindness  of  Capt.  Janes,  a  Christian  gentleman  teaching  in  Kuma- 
moto,  a  commodious  school-house  was  built  in  1873  and  the  schools 
carried  on  there.  This  building  was  well  filled  with  an  interested 
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school,  especially  on  Sundays.  There  also  the  first  baptisms  took 
place,  in  1873,  the  first  native  prayer-meeting  was  held,  and  the  Gospel 
first  publicly  preached,  in  this  part  of  the  empire." 

The  above  long  extract  has  been  inserted  in  full,  because  it  so  well 
sets  forth  the  aspect  and  first  opening  of  the  work  in  the  south,  and 
contains  some  points  of  great  interest  even  at  this  short  distance  of 
time. 

Am.  Bapt.  1873. — The  opening  of  the  year  found  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  (established  in  1860)  completely  vacant.  The  Rev.  J. 
Goble  had  returned  to  America  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
period,  and  as  the  denomination  had  no  one  else  in  the  field,  the  work 
had  to  be  commenced  almost  from  the  beginning  at  the  point  of  time 
where  we  now  take  it  up. 

"It  was  in  May,  1872,  that  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  accepting  the  charge  of  the  Japan  field  from  the  American 
Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  welcomed  to  the  list  of  its  own  missiona 
ries  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Goble,  who  were  already 
under  appointment  by  that  Society.  These  brethren  with  their  families 
started  for  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  1872  and  arrived  here  in 
February,  1873.  Dr.  Brown  applied  himself  immediately  to  the  study  of 
the  language  with  special  reference  to  translation,  but  did  not  neglect  work 
for  the  immediate  ingathering  of  souls.  The  Baptist  Church  in  Yokohama, 
composed  at  first  of  the  missionaries  and  their  wives,  was  formed  the 
next  month  (March  2nd),  and  the  first  native  convert  was  baptized  and 
united  with  it  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Within  another  year  Dr. 
Brown  was  regularly  conducting  service  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  opened  a 
girls'  school.  In  October  of  1873,  Rev.  J.  Hope  Arthur  and  wife  came 
to  reinforce  the  mission.  The  same  year  Mr.  Goble 's  connection  with 
it  was  dissolved.  In  September  of  this  year,  Mr.  James  S.  Doyen,  who 
in  1859  had  gone  with  Bishop  Boone  to  assist  in  school  work  connected 
with  the  Episcopal  Mission  in  China,  having  adopted  Baptist  sentiments, 
united  with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  the  month  was, 
by  the  missionaries,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ludlow,  ordained  in  Yokohama 
to  the  ministry.  On  the  9th  of  December  following  he  become  a  mission 
ary  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U. — Mr.  Arthur,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  com 
menced  a  Bible-class  with  some  of  the  English  speaking  natives  in 
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Yokohama.  —  Mr.  Doyen,  with  the  hope  of  more  speedily  acquiring  the 
language  and  of  doing  better  work  for  the  Master,  took  up  his  residence 
with  a  native  family  at  Noge,  Yokohama." 

A.B.C.F.M.  1873.— The  mission  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (established  in  1869)  had  in  the 
field  a  force  of  five  married  missionaries,  two  of  whom  were  physicians. 
The  stations  occupied  were  Kobe  and  Osaka.  Ariivals  during  the 
year  :— Miss  E.  Talcott  and  Miss  J.  E.  Dudley,  on  March  80th  ;  Rev. 
J.  L.  Atkinson  and  wife,  on  September  28th ;  Rev.  G.  M.  Dexter  and 
wife,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Leavitt,  on  October  1st ;  and  Miss  M.  E.  Gouldy, 
on  December  8th. 

"In  December  (1872)  a  school  numbering  40  students  was  opened 
in  the  village  of  Ujino  in  the  suburbs  of  Kobe,  in  order  that  more  sys 
tematic  instruction  might  be  given  to  the  young  men  who  were  gathering 
about  the  mission.  The  school  was  continued  through  the  winter,  and 
instruction  in  the  Bible  was  given  daily  through  the  week.  Certain 
students  also  met  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  special  study  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  during  the  early  months  of  this  year  (1873)  that  public  preaching 
was  commenced.  A  building  on  the  principal  street  of  Kobe  was  secured, 
the  front  of  which  was  used  for  a  Bible  and  Tract  Depository  and  the 
rest  fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  At  the  outset  the  service  was  little  more 
than  a  Bible  class,  but  very  soon  the  audience  increased  so  that  the 
building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Frequently  as  many  as 
200  were  in  attendance." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  no  churches  had  been  organized  in  this 
field,  and  the  little  tract  "  Chika  Michi"  was  the  only  Christian  liter 
ature  of  the  Mission  in  the  Japanese  language. 

"  The  medical  work  of  the  Mission  commenced  in  Kobe  in  1872, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Berry.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year, 
(1873)  a  class  of  10  students  was  formed,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Governor  Kanda  permission  was  obtained  from  the  Central  Government 
to  teach  Anatomy  by  dissection  at  the  hospital  of  the  Hiogo  Ken.  A 
building  for  this  purpose  was  opened  Nov.  8,  1873.  From  this  time 
the  number  of  students  greatly  increased." 

C.  M.  S.  1873. — T\LQ  personnel  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  Mis 
sionary  Society  (established  in  1869)  consisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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of  two  married  missionaries,  occupying  the  Nagasaki  station.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  two  families  joined  the  mission  : — Rev.  W.  Dening 
and  wife,  arriving  at  Nagasaki  on  December  14th,  and  Rev.  C.  F. 
Warren,  who  was  designated  for  Osaka  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
that  city  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Both  Mr.  Dening  and  Mr. 
Warren  had  the  advantage  of  past  missionary  experience  in  other  fields ; 
the  former  in  Madagascar  from  1870  to  Io73,  and  the  latter  in  Hong 
Kong  from  1865  to  1868. 

"  When  Mr.  Ensor  arrived  in  Nagasaki  (1869),  in  common  with  all 
the  earlier  missionaries  he  had  to  encounter  the  special  difficulties  which 
at  that  time  beset  the  work.  The  Edicts  against  Christianity  had  not 
yet  been  removed  from  the  public  notice  boards,  and  the  deportation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Christians  from  Urakami  (a  village  near  Nagasaki) 
soon  after  Mr.  Ensor's  arrival,  showed  that  there  was  a  power  readj'  to 
enforce  them  if  it  were  needful  or  politic  to  do  so.  Missionary  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  openly  in  chapels  and  preaching  rooms.  But 
the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound,  and,  during  his  four  years'  residence, 
Mr.  Ensor  received  many  visitors  at  his  house,  of  whom  ten  or  twelve 
in  due  time  received  baptism."  But  in  1873  Mr.  Ensor  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  his  interesting  work  and  return  to  England  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  his  health.  Mr.  Burnside,  who  was  now  left  alone  to  occupy 
the  station,  was  able  to  report  "  that  there  was  a  greater  disposition  to 
be  tolerant,  and  that  a  public  service  was  commenced  at  his  house  which 
was  attended  by  the  few  Christians,  and  enquirers  and  their  friends." 

..4m.  Method.  1873. — The  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
New  York  City  during  the  early  portion  of  November,  1872,  decided  to 
commence  a  Mission  in  Japan.  During  the  following  winter,  Bishop  J. 
T.  Peck,  D.  D.,  under  whose  supervision  the  enterprise  had  been  placed, 
appointed  four  ordained  ministers  to  be  the  first  missionaries  to  Japan 
of  this  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  appointees  were  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D.,  J.  C.  Davison,  Julius  Soper,  and  M.  C. 
Harris,  all  of  whom  proceeded  to  Japan  by  the  way  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  year  1873.  Dr.  Maclay  and  family  arrived  in  Yokokania 
on  June  llth ;  Messrs.  Davison  and  Soper  accompanied  by  their  wives 
arrived  on  August  8th ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  on  December  14th. 
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The  Rev.  I.  H.  Correll  and  wife,  under  appointment  and  en  route 
to  join  the  M.  E.  Mission  in  Foochow,  China,  arrived  in  Yokohama  on 
June  30th,  and,  being  detained  at  this  port  by  Mrs.  Correll's  serious 
illness,  were  subsequently  transferred  (July  22ud  1873)  to  the  Japan 
Mission.  This  transfer  increased  to  Jive  the  number  of  what  may  be 
called  the  first  corps  of  missionaries  to  Japan  from  the  M.  E.  Church, 
U.  S.  A. 

On  August  8th  and  9th,  a  general  mission  meeting  was  held  at 
Yokohama  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  stations  to  be  occupied 
and  organizing  the  work.  Bishop  W.  L.  Harris,  D.  D.,  then  on  an 
Episcopal  visitation  to  Japan,  presided  at  the  sessions  of  the  meeting. 
There  were  also  present  on  the  occasion  some  distinguished  visitors  from 
the  United  States  and  India,  and  two  members  of  the  mission  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  The  places  selected  at  this  meeting  for 
central  stations  were  Tokiyo,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  and  Hakodate. 
Hakodate  was  placed  on  the  list  of  central  stations,  because  up  to  that 
time  it  had  not  been  occupied  by  any  Protestant  Mission.  Bishop 
Harris  distributed  the  working  force  of  the  Mission  by  assigning  Dr. 
Maclay  and  Mr.  Correll  to  Yokohama,  Mr.  Soper  to  Tokiyo,  Mr.  Davison 
to  Nagasaki,  and  Mr.  Harris,  expected  shortly  to  arrive,  to  Hakodate. 
"  This  assignment  of  the  members  to  their  respective  stations  was  made 
with  the  expectation  and  belief  that  the  Tokiyo,  Nagasaki,  and  Hakodate 
stations  would  be  promptly  and  strongly  re- enforced,  it  being  the 
sentiment  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Mission  that  no  central  station  should 
have  less  than  two  missionaries,  and  that  the  operations  in  Tokiyo 
demanded  a  corps  of  laborers  at  least  approximately  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  with  this  Mission's 
proportion  of  responsibility  for  its  accomplishment." 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  indicated  above,  Mr.  Davison  and 
wife  sailed  for  Nagasaki  and  reached  their  destination  on  August  30th. 
Within  a  period  of  less  than  a  month  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Davison, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Maclay,  who  visited  the  station  at  that  time,  purchased, 
on  behalf  of  the  Mission,  convenient  premises  and  entered  at  once  on 
his  duties.  Mr.  Soper  and  wife  removed  from  Yokohama  to  Tokiyo  on 
September  9th.  Mr.  Harris  and  wife  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  December 
14th,  but  did  not  proceed  to  Hakodate  till  the  following  month.  Dr. 
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Maclay  and  Mr.  Correll,  "having  already  procured  in  Yokohama 
temporary  quarters  for  their  families,  were  able  to  commence  work 
immediately  after  the  announcement  by  the  Bishop  of  the  official 
programme  for  the  Japan  Mission."  Dr.  Maclay  was  charged  with  the 
superintendency  and  treasurership  of  the  Mission. 

Can.  Meth.  1873.— The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
was  inaugurated  this  year  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  George  Cochran 
and  family  and  the  Rev.  D.  Macdonald,  M.  D.,  and  wife.  They 
remained  for  a  short  time  in  Yokohama,  studying  the  language  and 
looking  for  an  opening  for  active  work.  —  The  fruitful  work  done  by 
these  brethren  naturally  falls  into  the  following  years. 

S.  P.  G.  1873. — The  oldest  members  of  the  Mission  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (established  this  year) 
being  absent  on  furlough  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  materials  at  hand 
concerning  its  operations  and  results  are  very  incomplete.  The  Revs.  A. 
C.  Shaw  and  W.  B.  Wright  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  (October).  They  immediately  occupied  the  Mission's  first  station, 
Tokiyo,  where  they  rented  a  Japanese  house  in  Mita  Machi,  at  a  considera 
ble  distance  from  the  Foreign  Concession.  Here  they  at  once  set  to 
work  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties  by  studying  the  language. 

A.  D.  1874. 

What  was  said  of  the  New  Testament  Translation  Committee  under 
A.  D.  1873,  properly  comes  under  this  year. 

Am.  Episc.  1874. — "In  February  a  school  was  established  at 
Tokiyo.  Only  five  pupils  were  entered  at  first,  but  there  was  evidence 
of  increasing  interest,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchet  reported  that  prospects 
at  the  station  were  encouraging.  The  Bishop  had  translated  the  respon 
sive  portions  of  the  Service  ;  also  the  hymn  *  Rock  of  Ages.'  In  May, 
the  Revs.  Blanchet  and  Cooper  were  advanced  to  the  Priesthood  at 
Tokiyo  by  Bishop  Williams.  This  was  the  first  ordination  ever  held  in 
Japan.  —  In  July  the  Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller  was  transferred  from  Osaka, 
Japan,  to  Shanghai,  China,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the 
foreign  congregation  there.  In  August,  Bishop  Williams  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  a  division  of  jurisdiction  and  the  appointment  of  a 
separate  Bishop  for  China,  as  the  vast  distances  to  be  travelled  rendered 
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it  impossible  for  him  to  direct  such  widely  sundered  operations.  By  a 
singular  coincidence  the  matter  was  at  that  very  time  under  advisement 
by  the  Foreign  Committee,  and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention  (in  October)  the  Bishop's  request  was  granted.  —  In  Novem 
ber  the  missionary  band  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  at  Osaka  of 
Miss  Ellen  G.  Eddy.  In  December  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Newman  ceased 
his  connection  with  the  mission  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

"  During  the  year,  20  converts  had  been  baptized  and  confirmed, 
services  in  Japanese  had  been  regularly  held  on  Sundays,  the  demand 
for  religious  books  had  greatly  increased,  and  more  general  interest  in 
the  subject  of  Christianity  was  manifested.  The  heaviest  shadow  that 
rested  on  the  Mission  was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  workers ; 
the  field  was  indeed  white  unto  harvest,  but  the  laborers  were  all 
too  few.  —  The  record  for  the  year  would  be  incomplete  without  mention 
of  the  good  work  done  by  Dr.  Laning  at  the  Dispensary  in  Osaka. 
During  the  first  six  months  after  its  opening  he  treated  more  than  one 
thousand  patients  gratuitously,  and  sold  and  loaned  many  Christian 
books  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  English." 

Am.  Presb.  1874.— On  October  1st  the  Rev.  E.  Rothesay  Miller 
resigned  his  connection  with  this  mission,  although  he  continued  work 
ing  with  it  till  April  of  the  following  year.  No  new  missionaries  arrived 
this  year.  Early  in  the  autumn  the  Sumiyoshi-cho  Church  was  organized 
at  Yokohama.  This  church  was  organized  on  a  Presbyterian  basis, 
and  on  October  6th,  1874,  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
which  had  been  organized  in  December,  1878. — About  a  month  after 
the  organization  of  this  church,  Mr.  Carrothers  also  organized  a  church 
in  Tokiyo  on  a  strictly  Presbyterian  basis,  and  hence  called  the  Choro 
(i.e.  Presbyterian)  Church.  It  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
on  January  5th,  1875.  This  church,  in  a  large  measure  an  outcome 
of  the  schools  under  Mr.  Carrothers  and  his  wife's  charge,  was,  while 
it  held  together,  a  very  active  body.  Connected  with  it  were  a  Sunday- 
school,  a  Bible-class,  the  beginning  of  a  theological  class,  a  debating 
society,  several  preaching  places  in  the  city,  and  out-stations  at  Shina- 
gawa  and  Hoden.  Shortly  after  its  formation,  the  mission  built  for 
this  church  a  cheap  but  comfortable  chapel  a  few  blocks  to  the  north 
of  Tsukiji. 
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Am.  Eefd.  1874. — The  church  at  Yokohama  continued  to  prosper. 
During  the  year,  57  adults  were  added  by  baptism,  increasing  its 
membership  to  119,  besides  baptized  children.  —  The  first  Theological 
Class,  consisting  of  12  or  13  members,  was  organized  and  conducted  by 
Dr.  S.  R.  Brown.  —  Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the  preceding 
period,  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  E.  Rothesay  Miller  in  the  department  of 
female  education.  In  July,  1872,  she  had  removed  her  girls'  day-school 
to  Ise-yama,  Yokohama,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Governor  of  the 
province.  Although  this  school  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  the 
experiences  of  that  and  the  following  year  showed  the  great  need  of  a 
boarding-school.  From  a  missionary  point  of  view,  "  a  successful  day- 
school  seemed  impossible ;  pupils  going  and  coming  among  this  moving 
people,  as  their  parents  went  hither  and  thither,  was  not  the  kind  of  school 
to  be  desired.  Another  trial  was  the  failing  health  of  the  efficient  helper 
(Miss  Hequembourg),  whom  the  Board  had  sent  out  in  November,  1872, 
making  it  impossible  for  her  to  teach  in  the  autumn  of  1878."  This  lady 
returned  to  the  United  States  early  in  1874.  "The  summer  and 
autumn  of  1874  were  trying  in  regard  to  the  school.  The  Mission 
Board  were  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  a  desirable 
lot  of  ground  and  put  up  a  suitable  building  for  a  boarding-school." 
In  November,  however,  the  lease  of  the  land  so  long  sought  was 
obtained,  largely  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  local  Governor  and  the 
U.  S.  Minister  and  Consul- General.  "  Miss  E.  C.  Witbeck  also  arrived 
the  same  month,  to  be  with  Mrs.  Miller  in  the  school,  and  the  whole  horizon 
began  to  brighten."  During  the  long  mouths  of  waiting,  the  plan  for 
the  school  building  had  been  matured,  "  so  that  before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  ground  was  prepared  and  the  timber  was  on  the  lot, 
with  a  contract  signed  for  the  completion  of  the  building  in  May,  1875." 
For  about  three  years  past,  Mrs.  Miller  had  been  teaching  a  class  in  a 
Sunday  School  which  had  been  begun  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs. 
Hepburn.  The  school  had  been  chiefly  composed  of  children  belonging  to 
families  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  (English),  while  stationed  at  Yokohama, 
and  girls  of  her  Japanese  day-school.  In  September,  1874,  she  withdrew 
the  Japanese  pupils  from  the  foreign  Sunday  School,  and  with  Mr.  Miller 
opened  a  school  at  Ise-yama,  in  the  house  where  she  taught  her  day- 
gchool  during  the  week.  This  Sunday  School  was  continued  for  several 
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years  afterwards.  Mrs.  Miller  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  thus  far  two 
of  her  best  scholars  profess  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  receive  baptism : 
Okuiio  Hiza  in  1872,  and  Okada  Ko  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

"When  the  girls'  school  at  Nagasaki  was  first  opened,  urgent 
requests  were  sent  to  the  Board  for  ladies  to  be  sent  to  take  charge  of 
the  work.  Only  indefinite  encouragement  was  received,  but  the  school 
was  continued  in  hopes  of  help  being  sent,  till,  at  last,  in  the  summer 
of  1874,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  Mrs.  Stout  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
school,  which  she  had  kept  together  for  nearly  two  years.  —  The  time 
now  seemed  favorable  to  commence  more  open  and  active  evangelistic 
work,  and  arrangements  were  made,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  to  erect  a 
chapel  at  Megasaki,  near  the  native  city  (Nagasaki).  In  view  of  the 
known  hostility  of  the  people  to  Christianity,  this  undertaking  was 
begun  with  great  solicitude.  The  building  was  nearly  finished,  when, 
on  the  night  of  August  20th,  a  terrific  typhoon  swept  over  the  place, 
and  with  many  other  houses,  it  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  It  was, 
however,  immediately  recommenced  and  completed,  so  that  the  opening 
service  was  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  December." 

Am.  Bapt.  1874. — On  June  1st.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  removed  to 
Tokiyo,  where  they  shortly  afterwards  began  a  girls'  school  in  a  house 
at  Surugadai,  which  they  rented  of  Mr.  Mori,  late  Minister  of  Japan  to 
Washington.  At  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Doyen  also  removed  to 
Tokiyo,  and  "  at  the  suggestion  of  some  Buddhist  priests  who  expressed 
a  desire  to  hear  about  Christianity,  took  up  his  abode  in  quarters 
offered  him  in  one  of  their  temples  in  Shiba.  He  was  attended  by  a 
recent  convert  who  acted  also  as  interpreter.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  however,  Mr.  Doyen  was  obliged  by  failing  eyesight  to  seek  a 
change,  and  accordingly  returned  to  San  Francisco.  He  there  became 
interested  in  work  among  the  Chinese,  and  in  August,  1875,  his  resigna 
tion  as  a  missionary  of  the  Union  was  accepted  by  the  Board." 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1874. — The  following  re-enforcements  arrived 
during  the  year  :  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  January  1st ;  Miss 
J.  A.  Gulick,  June  28th  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest  and  wife,  A.  H.  Adams, 
M.  D.,  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Hardy  Neeshima  (corresponding 
member),  all  on  November  26th. 

The  general  work  at  the  two  principal    centers  advanced  satisfacto- 
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rily,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  missionaries  had  the  happiness  of 
witnessing  the  opening  of  an  abundant  harvest,  in  their  part  of  the 
field,  in  the  organization  of  two  churches,  namely,  one  at  Kobe  on  April 
19th,  and  the  other  in  Osaka  on  May  24th. 

C.  M.  S.  1874. — Three  new  missionaries  arrived  this  year :  Rev.  J. 
Piper  and  wife  in  May ;  Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson  and  wife  on  May  28rd ;  and 
Rev.  H.  Evingtou  and  wife  in  the  autumn.  Two  new  stations  were 
established,  Mr.  Piper  commencing  the  Mission  in  Tokiyo  in  May, 
while  in  the  same  month  Mr.  Dening  occupied  Hakodate,  the  Mission's 
most  northern  station.  —  Mr.  Eviugton  joined  Mr.  Warren  at  Osaka,  and 
Mr.  Fyson  temporarily  remained  in  Tokiyo,  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  language. 

Am.  M.  Home,  1874. — The  force  in  the  American  Mission  Home, 
established  in  October,  1872,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society  of  America  for  Heathen  Lands,  numbered,  at  the 
opening  of  this  period,  four  ladies.  In  October,  1873,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Benton  (now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ballagh)  came  to  join  this  Mission ;  it  was  still 
further  strengthened  a  year  later  (Nov.  1874)  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  M. 
T.  True.  During  the  same  month  Mrs.  Pruyn  had  a  severe  attack  of 
illness,  the  effect  doubtless  of  the  climate,  which  seriously  impaired  her 
strength.  — "  During  the  winter  following  the  establishment  of  the 
1  Home ' .  on  its  present  site,  a  neat  school-house  was  erected,  and  the 
number  of  boarding  scholars  steadily  increased,  so  that  in  the  spring  of 
1874  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  by  putting 
up  a  separate  house  for  the  children,  and  a  new  dining-room  as  an 
addition  to  the  main  building." 

Am.  Method.  1874. — The  first  candidates  for  Christian  baptism, 
taught  by  a  member  of  the  Mission,  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Correll  on 
October  4th.  Mr.  Harris  and  wife  sailed  for  Hakodate  on  January 
24th.  They  arrived  thereon  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and  forthwith 
initiated  the  work  of  this  Mission  in  North  Japan.  On  April  20th,  Dr. 
Maclay  also  sailed  for  Hakodate,  and  thence,  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Harris,  paid  a  visit  to  Niigata  and  Sado  Island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Japan.  Returning  to  Hakodate  and  leaving  Mr.  Harris  there  in  charge 
of  the  station,  Dr.  Maclay  reached  Yokohama  on  May  8th.  —  On  May 
19th  he  again  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Correll,  on  a  visit  to  Kobe, 
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Osaka,  and  Kioto,  spending  a  few  days  at  each  place.  —  On  October 
28th,  Miss  Dora  E.  Schoonmaker,  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  girls'  school,  arrived  at  Yokohama.  Miss  Schoonmaker 
first  opened  the  school  in  a  part  of  an  old  temple  in  Mita,  Tokiyo,  and 
there  conducted  it  alone  for  nearly  two  years  before  help  came  and  better 
accommodations  were  provided.  The  Methodist  girls'  boarding-school 
does  not  stand  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Mission  ;  but  since  it  is 
practically  connected  with  this  Mission  and  substantially  cooperative  with 
it,  its  history  naturally  ranges  itself  under  the  head  assigned  to  it  here. 

Can.  Meth.  1874. — "Dr.  Macdonald  responded  to  an  invitation 
from  Shidzu-oka,  the  capital  of  the  Suruga-ken,  to  become  a  teacher  in  a 
school  of  that  city.  Entering  on  his  duties  in  April,  he  labored  there  as 
teacher,  as  physician,  and,  gathering  the  people  at  his  own  house,  as  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  —  Mr.  Cochran  also  began  his  direct  labors  in  a  school, 
Mr.  Nakamura's  Academy  in  Tokiyo  ;  he  also  had  religious  services  in  his 
own  house,  and  ere  long  gathered  a  company  of  believers  around  him." 

Ed.  Med.  1874.— Theobald  A.  Palm,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  and  wife,  sent 
as  its  first  representatives  in  Japan  by  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission, 
arrived  here  in  May.  Dr.  Palm  temporarily  remained  in  Tokiyo,  apply 
ing  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  language. 

U.  P.  C.  1874. — The  first  missionaries  of  the  newly  established 
Japan  Mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Davidson  and  Henry  Faulds,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  arrived  on 
March  5th,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Waddell  and  wife,  on  June  10th. 
Mr.  Waddell  was  a  missionary  in  North  China,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  from  1869  to  1871,  when  loss  of  health 
obliged  him  to  return  home  ;  and  also  in  Spain,  under  the  same  auspices, 
from  1872  to  1874.  He  then  resigned  his  appointment  in  Spain  and 
accepted  a  call  of  the  U.  P.  C.  of  Scotland  to  go  to  Japan.  Tokiyo  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  principal  station  of  the  Mission.  The  study  of  the 
language  was  necessarily  all  that  could  at  first  be  undertaken  by  the 
missionaries,  and  to  this  they  applied  themselves  very  successfully. 
Dr.  Faulds,  however,  began  a  medical  dispensary  in  Tsukiji  in  May. 
The  dispensary  soon  became  very  popular,  and  the  Doctor  also  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  medical  students. 
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A.  D.  1875. 

Am.  Episc.  1875. — "  In  January,  the  first  marriage  between 
Japanese  converts  (in  connection  with  this  Mission)  took  place  at  Osaka. 
During  this  mouth  a  girls'  school  was  established  by  Miss  Eddy.  The 
school  made  good  progress,  and  the  number  of  converts  was  considerably 
enlarged.  As  before,  the  cry  was  for  help,  and  especially  were  the 
services  of  active,  earnest  women  needed,  but  no  response  came  to  the 
Bishop's  reiterated  appeals. 

"  The  first  break  in  the  Mission  circle  by  death  occurred  in  this 
year.  Mrs.  Quinby,  who  for  some  time  had  been  failing  in  health,  left 
her  home  for  the  United  States  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  October 
25th  ;  here  she  failed  rapidly,  and  entered  into  rest  on  November  13th." 

Am.  Presb.  1875.— On  September  26th,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Imbrie  and 
wife  arrived  at  Yokohama,  and  remained  there  till  the  opening  of  the 
following  year.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  also  joined  the  Mission  this  year,  and 
took  charge  of  the  boys'  school  at  Yokohama.  Miss  Gamble's  connection 
with  the  Mission  closed  this  year.  The  Hoden  Church  was  organized, 
on  a  Presbyterian  basis,  at  a  country  town  of  that  name,  to  the  East  of 
Tokiyo ;  it  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  on  January 
4th,  1876.  The  Shinsakaye-bashi  Church,  which  had  thus  far  held  its 
Sunday  meetings  in  the  foreign  Union  Church  in  Tsukiji,  completed  a 
spacious  chapel  near  the  bridge  which  gave  the  Church  its  name,  and 
dedicated  the  same  to  the  service  of  God  on  June  19th.  At  this  time 
this  Church  had  increased  to  78  members. 

Am.  Eefd.  1875.— In  July,  the  Eev.  E.  Rothesay  Miller  joined  this 
Mission,  continuing  to  reside  at  the  Yokohama  station.  —  "Systematic 
Evangelistic  labors,  under  the  care  of  the  Mission,  were  commenced 
by  the  native  Christians  and  theological  students  in  1875,  and  have 
developed  into  a  number  of  stations  and  organized  churches  extending 
from  Uyeda  in  Shin-shm  to  Nagoya  in  Owari,  in  the  island  of  Nippon, 
and  from  Nagasaki  to  Kagoshima  in  the  island  of  Kiu-shiu."  —  The  new 
building  for  the  Ferris  Seminary  was  finished  in  May,  and  on  June  1st 
the  boarding-school  was  formally  opened  by  a  dedicatory  Japanese 
service.  "  Acommodations  were  provided  for  40  pupils  ;  provision  was 
also  made  for  the  teachers  all  under  the  same  roof,  thus  affording 
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opportunities  for  intercourse  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  Christian  home."  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  in  June  was  14,  all  of  whom  had  been  pupils  of  Mrs. 
Miller's  day-school  at  Ise-yama  :  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  number 
had  increased  to  19.  From  the  beginning  the  intention  was  not 
to  make  it  a  free  school ;  "  boarders  pay  $3,  and  day  scholars  $1 
per  month.  The  pupils  furnish  their  clothing,  bedding,  books  and 
stationery,  while  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  food,  tuition,  washing,  and  care  of 
health  are  given  them.  The  best  Japanese  food,  such  as  the  girls  are 
accustomed  to  at  home,  is  prepared  for  them  at  the  school.  It  consists 
of  rice,  fish,  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  meat,  bread,  and  milk 
are  not  used."  The  branches  taught  are  the  common  school  branches 
in  English,  with  so  much  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  is  indispensable 
to  educated  women.  Daily  religious  services  are  held,  and  special 
Bible-classes  and  prayer-meetings  have  been  formed  among  the  pupils. 
"  The  missionaries  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  idea  that  they  were 
educating  the  girls  to  become  good  wives  and  mothers  in  Japan." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  church  edifice  near  the  Custom-house 
landing  in  Yokohama,  known  as  the  Union  Church  and  also  as  the 
Kaigan  Church,  was  finished.  It  is  probably  the  largest,  most  substan 
tial,  and  finest  Protestant  church  in  Japan.  It  was  built  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh.  The  dedication  took  place  on  July  10th. 
From  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown's  address  on  that  occasion,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  amount  expended  on  the  church  building  and  the  Sunday-school 
room  attached  to  it  is  about  $8,000.  Of  this  sum,  Sandwich  Island 
Christians  contributed  $1,000  (as  early  as  1859) ;  the  Hon.  Townsend 
Harris,  the  first  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  the 
Shogun,  $1,000  (Dec.  1861);  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Pruyn,  Mr.  Harris' 
successor,  $500  ;  and  some  British  seamen,  $50.  Mr.  Ballagh  contrib 
uted  $559,  which  he  had  received  as  tuition  fees  from  a  native  school  at 
Yokohama.  Mr.  Ballagh  also  received  from  friends  in  America,  during 
his  visit  there  in  1868  and  1869,  the  sum  of  $2,373.83  in  U.  S. 
currency.  The  total  of  these  various  contributions  amounted  to 
$5,445.48  in  gold.  The  difference  between  the  receipts  and  the 
expenditures,  more  them  $2,500,  was  made  up  in  the  rnanagament  of 
the  funds  that  had  been  received  by  the  Trustees,  from  time  to  time, 
10 
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since  1861.  A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  new  church  came 
from  T.  C.  Doremus,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City, — a  gentlemen  to  whose 
influence  and  liberality  the  appointment  of  this  Mission  and  much  of  its 
support  during  the  earlier  years  are  due — in  the  shape  of  stained  glass 
windows,  the  same  that  now  adorn  its  casements.  This  church  has 
since  its  opening  served  as  the  place  of  worship  both  of  the  foreign 
Union  Church  and  of  the  Japanese  Church  of  Christ. 

This  latter  church  continued  to  grow.  From  the  time  of  its 
organization  in  1872  until  July,  1875,  166  converts  had  been  received 
to  its  communion,  besides  19  baptized  children. 

Am.  Bapt.  1875. — "In  February,  the  chapel  in  Yokohama,  erected 
about  a  year  before  on  the  site  on  which  the  present  one  now  stands, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  only  the  most  persistent  efforts  of  our 
missionaries  and  native  Christians,  kindly  and  efficiently  aided  by  some 
of  the  brethren  of  other  denominations,  succeeded  in  saving  from  a  like 
fate  the  mission-house,  in  which  Dr.  N.  Brown  was  then  living.  —  In 
November  of  this  year,  Miss  Anna  H.  Kidder  and  Miss  Clara  A.  Sands 
joined  the  mission,  the  former  to  work  in  Tokiyo,  the  latter  in  Yokohama. 
These  ladies  have  each  been  engaged  in  school-work,  and  in  instructing 
Bible-women,  and,  in  company  with  the  latter,  have  done  much  in  the 
way  of  starting  and  fostering  new  interests." 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1875.— On  November  26th  the  following  new 
missionaries  arrived :  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane  and  wife,  Rev.  D.  W.  Learned 
and  wife,  Miss  F.  A.  Stevens,  (now  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gulick)  and  Miss  J.  E- 
Wheeler.  The  Rev.  G.  M.  Dexter  and  wife  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  April  5th,  Mr.  Dexter  assuming  a  pastorate  in  California. 
Upon  Mr.  Neeshima's  return  to  Japan,  his  plan  for  a  Christian  College 
was  united  with  that  of  the  Mission  for  a  training-school  for  preachers. 
This  combination  of  plans  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a  school  in  hired 
buildings  in  Kioto  in  November.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  now  so 
well  known  "Doshisha"  School  ("Same-purpose-society"  School) 
more  fully  described  under  A.  D.  1882.  — A  girls'  school  was  opened  in 
Kobe,  with  five  boarding  pupils  and  a  few  day  scholars,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Talcott  and  Miss  Dudley.  —  "The  work  which  was  begun  in  Sanda 
in  the  summer  of  1873  by  visits  of  Dr.  Berry  and  others  of  our  mission 
aries,  and  carried  on  thereafter  by  weekly  visits  by  missionaries  from 
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Kobe,  blossomed  into  a  church  organization  on  July  27th.  The  labors 
of  others,  and  especially  of  the  Misses  Talcott  and  Dudley,  among  the 
women  of  Hiogo,  were  blessed  with  a  similar  result  on  August  26th. 
In  this  year,  classes  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Materia 
Medica  were  formed,  in  connection  with  the  hospital  of  the  Hiogo  Ken, 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Berry,  Dr.  Nishi,  and  Dr.  Kimura.  —  At  the 
request  of  the  physicians  in  Himeji  (50  miles  west  of  Kobe),  a  hospital 
of  40  beds  was  organized  by  Dr.  Berry  in  that  city  ;  and  within  a  radius 
of  40  miles  from  Kobe,  dispensaries  or  consulting  rooms  were  opened  at 
Nishi-no-miya,  Arima,  Sanda,  Kakugawa,  Akashi,  and  Nada.  To  these 
points  monthly  tours  were  made,  meeting  from  500  to  700  patients  each 
month,  besides  many  of  the  physicians  residing  in  these  towns." 

C.  M.  S.  1875. — "  Mr.  Burnside  secured  a  site  at  Deshima,  Naga 
saki,  and  put  up  a  neat  little  church,  with  a  view  to  extending  the 
work ;  but  before  it  was  opened,  he  was  compelled  by  failure  of  health 
to  return  to  England.  This  was  in  April,  1875.  During  the  six  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ensor's  arrival,  much  pioneer  work  had  been 
done.  Prejudices  had  been  removed,  much  Gospel  truth  had  been 
disseminated,  and  many  enquirers  instructed  in  the  way  of  God.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Burnside's  departure,  the  Rev.  H.  Maundrell  arrived.  He 
came  with  the  advantage  of  ten  years  experience,  gained  in  the  Society's 
Madagascar  Mission  (1863-73),  and  his  arrival  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Nagasaki  work.  What  his  predecessors  had  done  had 
prepared  the  way  not  only  for  the  more  public  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  but  also  for  the  training  of  Native  Evangelists,  a  work  to  which 
Mr.  Mauudrell  early  gave  his  attention.  —  Mr.  Warren  made  his  first 
attempt  to  conduct  a  service  in  his  own  house  at  Osaka  in  January,  and 
from  that  time  one  or  more  of  the  Society's  missionaries  have  been 
steadily  engaged  in  this  work.  A  few  months  later,  a  small  room  was 
opened  on  the  Foreign  Concession.  At  that  time  (May,  1875)  there 
was  no  other  missionary  residing  on  the  Concession,  and  this  was  the 
first  attempt  at  commencing  public  preaching  there.  Numbers  came  to 
hear  and  some  few  were  really  interested.  —  From  the  commencement 
Mr.  Dening  was  assisted  by  a  native  Christian  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Nagasaki  to  Hakodate,  and  so  was  able  to  commence  a 
little  work  very  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  first  convert  was  baptized 
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on  Christmas  day.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Dening  was  able  to  secure  a 
house  in  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  to  commence  public  preaching 
in  a  way  and  with  an  openness  which  were  altogether  new.  Opposition 
was  aroused,  but  the  work  went  on,  and  gradually  more  peaceful  times 
came  in.  —  Niigata  was  visited  by  Mr.  Piper  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and 
the  Mission  there  was  commenced  a  few  mouths  later  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Fyson,  who  had  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Tokiyo  in  studying 
the  language." 

Am.  M.  Home,  1875. — In  April,  Miss  A.  V.  N.  Maltby  (now  Mrs. 
Blanchet)  joined  the  "  Home."  Mrs.  Pruyn's  illness  in  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year  had  "  so  impaired  her  health  as  to  necessitate  her 
return  to  America  on  September  25th."  In  this  year  an  extensive 
outside  work  among  the  natives  was  begun.  "This  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  Sunday-schools,  neighborhood  prayer-meetings  and  Bible- 
readings,  house  to  house  visiting,  and  Biblical  instruction  in  Japanese 
day-schools." 

Am.  Meth.  1875. — "  On  January  3rd,  Mr.  Soper  baptized  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tsuda  Sen — the  first  [fruits  of  the  Tokiyo  station.  On  October 
2nd  he  organized  a  church  and  held  his  first  quarterly  conference. 
Tsukiji,  Kanda,  and  Azabu  have  been  the  more  prominent  points 
occupied  by  this  Mission  in  Tokiyo."  The  Kanda  class  was  organized 
on  Sept.  16th ;  the  Azabu  class,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Tsuda's 
Agricultural  School,  was  organized  on  October  12th,  and  on  the  same 
day  a  weekly  Bible-class,  attended  by  the  students  of  the  above  school, 
was  formed. 

S.  P.  G.  1875. — About  this  time  Miss  Alice  Hoar  joined  the 
Mission,  having  been  sent  by  a  Ladies'  Association.  She  began  a  girls' 
school  near  Shiba,  Tokiyo.  Mr.  Shaw  taught  for  some  time  in  Fuku- 
zawa's  school. 

Ed.  Med.  1875. — Dr.  Palm  removed  from  Tokiyo  to  Niigata,  having 
decided  to  make  that  place  the  center  of  his  evangelistic  work.  Daily 
preaching  services  were  held  by  Mr.  Amenoinori  (a  former  pupil  of  Mr. 
Wyckoff  in  Fukuij  in  Dr.  Palm's  house  for  about  three  months,  and 
much  interest  as  well  as  opposition  was  excited.  By  the  end  of  1875, 
"  in  reply  to  a  request  made  to  the  native  Christian  Church  in  Yoko 
hama,  Mr.  Oshikawa  Masayoshi  was  sent  to  Niigata  to  carry  on  the 
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work  happily  commenced  there.  Mr.  Oshikawa  had  been  under  a  course 
of  study  for  the  ministry  under  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  and  Rev.  Jas.  Ballagh, 
and  ordained  elder  of  the  Church  in  Yokohama." 

V.  P.  C.  1875.— The  Rev.  S.  G.  McLaren  and  wife  arrived  in 
Japan  and  joined  the  force  of  the  United  Presbyterian  (Scotland)  Mission 
in  Tokiyo  on  October  4th.  Miss  A.  M.  Gamble  (late  of  the  Am.  Presb. 
Mission)  joined  this  Mission,  to  devote  herself  to  female  education. 
Early  in  this  year,  Dr.  Faulds  opened  the  Tsukiji  Hospital,  which  ere 
long  was  visited  by  large  numbers  of  in  and  out-patients.  Successful- 
preaching  places  were  opened  by  the  other  members  of  the  Mission  in 
different  districts  of  Tokiyo. 

A.  D.  1876. 

"Jiu-zen  ichi-roku-nichi  kiu-ka  no  tokoro  kitaru  sld-g^watsu  yori  nichiyo-nichi 
wo  motte  kiu-ka  to  sadamerare-sdro  jo  kono  mune  ai-tasshi  soro  koto." 

"Beit  known  that,  as  regards  the  ichi-roku  (one-six)  holidays  heretofore 
observed,  it  is  decreed  that,  from  the  coming  fourth  month,  the  nichi-yo-nichi 
(Sundays)  shall  be  observed  as  holidays."  « 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  an  imperial  decree  (No.  27),  issued  on  the 
12th  day  of  the  3rd  month  (March)  of  the  year  1876.  The  old  popular 
holidays  had  been  kept  on  the  1st  and  15th  days  (the  new  and  full 
moons)  of  each  lunar  month,  and  in  many  rural  districts  these  are  still 
observed.  The  solar  calendar  had  been  adopted  in  1873,  but  since  the 
Restoration  (1868)  up  to  the  date  fixed  in  the  above  decree  (April,  1876), 
the  official  days  of  rest  were  the  1st,  6th,  llth,  16th,  21st,  and  26th  days 
of  the  month.  These  were  now  abolished  and  the  Sundays,  coinciding 
with  the  Christian  Sabbaths,  substituted  for  them.  At  one  stage  of 
its  progress,  the  measure  was  imperiled  by  the  officiousness  of  a  hot 
headed  foreigner  who  had  rushed  to  head-quarters  with  the  startling 
announcement  that  the  Government,  in  adopting  the  Sunday  as  the 
official  holiday,  would  be  bound  to  adopt,  together  with  the  day,  the 
Christian  system  in  its  entirety.  But  more  sensible  counsels  prevailed, 
and  the  measure  was  passed  and  published.  Although  in  the  estimation 
and  intention  of  the  Government  this  reform  was  entirely  a  civil  affair,1 

JThe  change  had  probably  much  to  do  with  convenience  in  the  working  of 
various  public  institutions,  such  as  the  Foreign  Office,  the  custom-houses,  and  the 
schools.  The  postscript  to  the  decree  ("Tadashi  do-yo-nichi  wa  sVyo  gojiu-niji 
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it  was,  as  already  stated,  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  missionary  cause. 
To  many  native  believers  it  was  not  an  easy  duty  to  "  remember  the  sab 
bath  day,  to  keep  it  holy  " ;  but  now  that  this  day  had  been  explicitly 
sanctioned  by  sovereign  authority  as  a  civil  day  of  rest  and  all  public 
business  was  to  be  suspended  on  its  weekly  recurrence,  there  was  no 
more  any  extraneous  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  being  sanctified  by 
Japanese  Christians  as  a  day  of  religious  worship.  In  the  midst  of 
heathen  darkness  and  universal  Sabbath  desecration,  whoever  was  so 
inclined,  now  eould  religiously  observe  the  day  that  "  was  made  for  man  "; 
the  Japanese  Christian  now  could  enjoy  those  "  hallowed  "  days  which 

"  Like  way-marks,  cheer  the  pilgrim's  path, 

His  progress  mark,  and  keep  his  rest  in  view." 

Am.  Episc.  1876. — "  This  year  opened  without  any  event  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  Mission  affairs.  Miss  Eddy,  writing  from 
Osaka  in  January,  mentioned  the  progress  of  the  girls'  school,  which 
then  numbered  14  members ;  and  Mr.  Blanchet  reported  35  pupils  in 
the  boys'  school  at  Tokiyo,  and  the  Baptism  of  10  converts.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for  single  women  as  Missionaries.  On  the 
morning  of  Easter  Day  the  Bishop  confirmed  seven  persons,  five  of 
whom  were  women,  and  in  the  afternoon  baptized  seven,  five  of  them 
pupils  in  the  school  at  Tokiyo.  —  In  November  of  this  year  occurred  a 
disastrous  fire  at  Tokiy5,  destroying  about  10,000  houses.  The  Mission 
place  of  worship,  school-room,  and  the  Bishop's  residence  were  burned, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Mission  library  and  all  the  chapel 
furniture,  including  the  organ.  The  loss  was  seriously  felt,  and  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  new  quarters." 

Am.  Presb.  1876.-M.iss  B.  Marsh  (now  Mrs.  Ths.  P.  Poate)  and 
Miss  Fanny  Gulick  (now  Mrs.  Jewett)  arrived  this  year.  Mrs.  M.  C. 
True  (formerly  of  the  "Home  ")  joined  the  Mission  in  September.  Miss 
Marsh  labored  at  Yokohama  in  connection  with  the  Mission's  schools 
there ;  Miss  Gulick  taught  in  the  Graham  Seminary ;  and  Mrs.  True 

yori  kiii-ka-taru  leki  koto"),  making  Saturday  afternoon  likewise  a  half-holiday, 
shows  that  the  appointed  holidays  were  not  regarded  as  holy  days,  but  simply  as 
official  days  of  rest.  Hence  to  non-Christian  officials  the  Sunday  is,  of  course, 
nothing  but  a  day  of  rest  and  pleasure,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  a  day  of 
dissipation.  The  majority  of  the  people  take  little  note  of  it  in  any  way. 
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took  charge  of  a  girls'  school,  grown  out  of  Mrs.  Carrothers'  school 
and  then  carried  on  in  Ginza,  Tokiyo,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
Christian  Japanese,  Mr.  Hara.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Imbrie  removed  from 
Yokohama  to  Tokiyo  early  in  January.  Mr.  Looinis  and  family  were 
obliged  to  return  to  America,  on  account  of  the  serious  failure  of  Mr. 
Loomis'  health,  in  April.  Mr.  Loomis  had  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  Sumiyoshi- 
cho  Church,  organized  at  Yokohama  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  —  Early  in 
the  year  Mr.  Carrothers  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Mission  Board ;  this 
being  accepted,  his  connection  with  the  Mission  terminated  early  this 
summer.  Mr.  Carrothers  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Japanese 
Educational  Department  and  continued  in  the  same  until  the  summer  of 
1882.  The  Choro  (Presbyterian)  Church,  formed  under  Mr.  Carrothers' 
care  two  years  before,  divided  itself  into  two  parts  ;  one  part  establishing 
a  new  Church,  independent  of  foreign  support  and  supervision,  but 
afterwards  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  the  Union  Church  of  Christ, 
and  the  remaining  part  joining  themselves  to  the  Ro-getsu-cho  (Shiba) 
Church. 

Am.  Refd.  1876. — In  July  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Amerman  and  wife 
arrived  at  Yokohama  and  fixed  their  residence  there.  Mr.  Wolff 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  Mission  in  January,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Japanese  Educational  Department.  . 

Late  in  the  year  a  church  was  organized  at  Uyeda  in  Shinshiu, 
situated  about  115  miles  to  the  N.  W.  from  Tokiyo.  Mr.  Miller  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  this  church  at  the  time,  from  which 
the  following  facts  are  gleaned.  Having  learned  that  a  deep  interest  in 
Christianity  had  spontaneously — as  far  as  any  missionary  agencies  were 
concerned — sprung  up  at  Uyeda  and  that  a  number  of  enquirers  were 
anxiously  looking  for  the  visit  of  a  foreign  missionary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
set  out,  early  in  August,  for  the  foot  of  the  great  smoking  valcano 
Asama  Yama,  near  which  the  town  lies  in  a  valley,  intensely  hot  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  They  were  heartily  welcomed  on  their  arrival 
by  those  who  had  been  awakened,  chiefly  through  the  faithful  labors  of 
Mr.  Suzuki,  a  member  of  the  Yokohama  Church,  on  his  visit  there  in 
the  summer  of  1875,  and  of  Mr.  Inagaki,  then  a  resident  of  the  place 
and  since  1878  the  devoted  pastor  of  the  Yokohama  (Kaigan)  Church. 
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Mr.  Miller,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Yokohama,  at  once  set  to  work,  opening  Sunday  preaching 
services,  a  Sunday-school,  and  two  daily  meetings,  while  Mrs.  Miller, 
in  the  intervals  of  these,  had  several  meetings  with  the  women.  The  daily 
and'  Sunday  meetings  were  attended  by  from  50  to  100  attentive  hearers. 
On  his  second  and  last  Sunday,  Mr.  Miller  baptized  10  men,  two  of 
them  men  in  middle  life  and  the  remainder  young  men,  4  widows 
past  middle  age,  and  1  young  girl, — in  all  15.  They  had  been 
examined  previously  and  all  did  "  confess  a  good  confession  before  many 
witnesses."  On  the  same  day  they  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  reference  to  the  springing  up  of  this  body  of 
believers  in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Miller  writes :  "I 
would  not  have  you  think  that  this  work  in  Uyeda  is  something  un 
precedented.  It  is  only  an  example  of  what  is  taking  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  .  It  has  come  under  our  own  observation,  and  it 
is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  often  does  in  teaching 
men  without  the  ordinary  means  of  preaching.  I  am  confident  that 
none  of  those  whom  I  baptized  had  ever  heard  a  foreigner  preach  before 
I  went  there.  There  were  in  Uyeda  but  three  baptized  persons,  Inagaki, 
whom  Mr.  Ballagh  had  received  in  Yokohama ;  Sakamaki,  who  had  gone 
to  Tokiyo  in  the  spring  and  been  baptized  by  Mr.  Thompson ;  and  a 
blind  man,  baptized  by  Dr.  Palm  at  Niigata."  —  Before  the  close  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Ballagh,  passing  through  Uyeda  on  a  return  trip  from  Niigata, 
baptized  a  similar  company  of  believers,  and  with  these  and  the  former 
company  of  18,  organized  a  church.  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto  eventually 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Uyeda  Church,  and  continued  to  labor  there 
and  in  the  neighborhood  for  several  years. 

When  the  chapel  at  Nagasaki  was  first  opened,  "  a  good  deal  of  atten 
tion  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  place,  but  the  people  seemed  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  at  the  outset,  whether  it  was  opened  for  entertain 
ment  or  instruction.  But  its  object  soon  became  pretty  well  understood, 
and  for  the  first  two  years  large  numbers  were  present,  whenever  there 
was  preaching.  Even  after  the  novelty  of  hearing  a  foreigner  speak 
wore  off,  generally  good  and  attentive  audiences  assembled,  especially 
on  Sunday  nights.  In  1875  those  who  had  been  baptized,  though  not 
organized  into  a  church,  secured  a  house  in  the  city  to  make  it  a 
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Christian  center  and  their  spiritual  home.  Services  were  held  there  on 
Sundays,  until,  on  account  of  the  young  men  leaving  for  study  and 
preaching  elsewhere,  they  were  necessarily  given  up.  The  subject  of 
church  organization  was  considered  soon  after  the  first  baptisms,  and 
after  waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  Chiu  K'wai  (Presbytery)  and  the 
rules  of  that  body,  it  was  finally  determined  to  organize  a  church  with  a 
few  temporary  regulations.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  1876.  Ten  adults  and  two  children  constituted  the 
membership." 

Am.  Bapt.  1876. — "  It  was  Mr.  Arthur's  great  ambition  to  organize 
a  Baptist  Church  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  this  he  was  permitted 
to  do.  The  first  baptism  was  administered  in  November,  1875,  and  the 
church  was  organized  May  14th,  1876,  numbering  by  the  end  of  that 
year  20  members.  —  In  November,  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Dobbins  and  wife 
arrived  in  Yokohama  for  the  work  there,  but  the  protracted  and  serious 
illness  of  Mrs.  Dobbins  compelled  them  to  return  home  after  remaining 
little  more  than  a  year." 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1876.— Miss  M.  J.  Barrows  and  Miss  A.  J. 
Starkweather  arrived  at  Kobe  on  April  7th,  the  former  designated  to 
Kobe  and  the  latter  to  Kioto ;  on  the  same  day  Mr.  H.  H.  Leavitt,  who 
had  been  in  America  on  furlough  since  the  previous  year,  returned  hither 
with  his  wife.  —  In  the  month  of  December,  three  churches  were  organ 
ized  in  the  city  of  Kioto,  where  four  missionary  families  were  located  in 
connection  with  the  school  established  there  in  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  nearly  60  members  of  these  three  churches,  more  than  one-half  came 
in  a  body  as  students  into  the  Kioto  school  from  Capt.  Janes'  school  in 
Kumamoto,  Kiushiu,  and  most  of  the  other  members  were  also  students 
of  the  school,  a  few  only  being  citizens  of  Kioto.  —  By  the  end  of  this 
year  the  Mission  had  seven  churches,  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
200  under  its  care.  —  In  the  summer  two  buildings  for  the  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Training  School  (Doshislia)  in  Kioto  were  erected,  and  in 
September  the  School  took  possession  of  its  permanent  home,  opening 
this  term  with  80  students.  The  girls'  school  at  Kobe  was  in  successful 
operation.  —  "  In  December  two  students  of  the  Theological  School  in 
Kioto  made  the  circuit  of  Lake  Biwa,  preaching  and  distributing  religious 
tracts  as  they  had  opportunity,  sowing  seed  that  in  two  places  brought 
11 
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forth  fruit  in  after  days.  Some  beginnings  were  made  at  touring  in 
other  places,  but  such  was  the  fear  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure  settled  places  for  preaching. 
Up  to  this  time  no  native  pastor  had  been  ordained  over  any  one  of  the 
native  churches.  —  The  Shicki  Iclii  Zappo,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper, 
had  been  started  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Gulick  of  Kobe,  and 
a  few  religious  tracts  had  also  been  issued."  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  a  dispensary  was  established  at  Hiogo. 

C.  M.  8.  1876. — "  A  Kumamoto  (Higo)  man,  baptized  at  Nagasaki 
in  1875,  was  the  means  of  commencing  the  work  in  his  native  town. 
He  induced  three  friends  to  go  to  Nagasaki  to  learn  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly.  They  did  so  and  were  all  baptized  in  1876.  —  Of  those 
who  came  to  hear  the  first  preaching  in  the  room  opened  in  the  Foreign 
Concession,  Osaka,  in  the  summer  of  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Warren 
baptized  six  adults  in  July.  —  After  living  for  some  time  in  Tsukiji, 
Tokiyo,  Mr.  Piper  got  permission  to  live  outside  the  Foreign  Settlement, 
as  a  school  teacher,  and  in  the  house  he  occupied  a  room  was  fitted  up 
as  a  small  chapel  and  preaching  was  commenced  in  1876.  In  that  room, 
in  the  same  year,  the  first  converts  were  baptized,  and  for  two  years  it 
was  the  centre  of  Mr.  Piper's  work.  —  The  Rev.  J.  Williams,  who  was 
for  a  short  time  connected  with  the  Society's  East  Africa  Mission,  was 
transferred  to  Japan  in  1876.  He  joined  Mr.  Dening  at  Hakodate  the 
same  year,  and  was  in  charge  of  that  station  during  the  latter's  absence 
the  following  year.  The  convert  baptized  the  year  before  and  the 
Christian  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Dening  from  Nagasaki  were  soon 
lost  to  the  Mission ;  but  the  second  convert,  baptized  this  year,  has 
proved  a  faithful  and  earnest  laborer  up  to  the  present  time  (1882),  and 
has  done  much  evangelistic  work  in  and  around  Hakodate.  —  Mr.  Fyson 
commenced  public  preaching  at  Niigata  in  January,  and  in  September 
the  first  convert  was  baptized." 

Am.  M.  Home.  1876. — Miss  S.  B.  McNeal  joined  the  ladies  at  the 
"Home  "  in  July,  and  in  September  Mrs.  True  resigned  and  joined  the 
Am.  Presbyterian  Mission.  The  institution  was  in  a  flourishing  condi 
tion. 

Am.  Method.  1876. — In  June  Miss  Olive  Whiting  (now  Mrs.  Chas. 
Bishop)  arrived,  and  joined  Miss  Schoonmaker  in  the  school-work  in 
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Tokiyo.  —  The  previous  year  Mr.  Soper  had  built  a  parsonage  for  his 
family,  and  this  year  he  erected  a  neat  church  edifice  for  the  congrega 
tion  which  grew  up  under  his  care, — hoth  house  and  church  in  Tsukiji, 
Tokiyo.  On  June  7th  he  opened  a  place  for  preaching  in  the  section  of 
the  city  called  Shiba,  and  held  services  there  for  nearly  two  years.  —  At 
Yokohama,  Dr.  Maclay  had  begun  preaching  in  Japanese ;  he  and  Mrs. 
Maclay  had  also  taught  Bible-classes,  mostly  in  English. 

Can.  Meth.  1876. — In  this  year  the  Mission  was  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham  and  wife,  and  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Eby 
and  wife.  The  former,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  immedi 
ately  (September  20th)  repaired  to  the  town  of  Numadzu,  in  the  Suruga- 
ken,  as  teacher  in  the  academy  of  that  place.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
labored  here.  —  Mr.  Eby  remained  in  Tokiyo  until  the  spring  of  1878." 

8.  P.  G.  1876. — The  Osaka  station  of  this  Mission  was  re-enforced 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Plummer. 
At  about  this  time  Mr.  Shaw  ceased  teaching  at  Fukuzawa's  school, 
Tokiyo;  but,  having  been  appointed  Chaplain  to  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation, 
he  was  still  permitted  to  live  outside  of  the  Foreign  Concession,  and 
accordingly  settled  down  near  Shiba,  which  locality  thenceforth  remained 
the  permanent  centre  of  his  work.  Miss  Hoar  also  worked  there  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Shaw's  educational  enterprises. 

Ed.  Med.  1876. — "In  January  11  persons  were  baptized,  and 
from  this  time  the  number  of  Christians  gradually  increased." 

Ev.  Assoc.  1876. — At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  of  North  America,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
October,  1875,  it  was  resolved  that  a  mission  be  established  in  Japan, 
and  the  General  Board  of  Missions  was  instructed  accordingly.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  action,  the  first  missionaries,  the  Rev.  F.  Krecker,  M.  D., 
and  family,  the  Rev.  A.  Halmhuber,  and  Miss  R.  J.  Hudson  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  October  18th  and  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  November 
13th.  They  established  themselves  for  the  time  being  at  Yokohama. 

A.  D.  1877. 

Am.  Episc.  1877. — "  In  April,  just  five  months  after  the  great  fire 
in  which  the  Mission  buildings  were  destroyed,  a  new  chapel  was 
completed.  The  boys'  school  was  temporarily  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
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impossibility  of  finding  a  suitable  building  for  its  accommodation.  —  In 
this  month,  also,  Dr.  Laning  opened  a  new  dispensary  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  Osaka.  — In  May  Miss  F.  R.  Pitman  was  appointed  a  mis 
sionary  teacher.  She  reached  Tokiyo  in  November,  and  entered  upon 
her  duties  in  the  girls'  school.  —  In  June  Mr.  Isaac  K.  Yokoyama  was 
appointed  a  missionary,  and  soon  afterward  ordained,  arriving  at 
Yokohama  in  October.  He  had  been  in  the  United  States  six  years 
engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  but  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  and 
become  a  missionary  to  his  own  people.  —  The  additions  to  the  church 
during  this  year  were  not  numerous,  but  the  missionaries'  hearts  were 
often  gladdened  by  such  evidences  of  increasing  desire  to  learn  the 
truths  of  religion,  as  sustained  their  zeal  and  gave  them  reason  to  hope 
for  an  abundant  harvest  .from  the  good  seed  which  they  were  constantly 
sowing." 

Am,  Presb.  1877. — The  Mission  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival, 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  of  the  Rev.,Geo.  Wm.  Knox  and  wife,  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander  and  wife,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Winn  and  wife,  and  Miss 
C.  E.  Eldred  (now  Mrs.  R.  Davidson).  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Alexander 
eventually  joined  the  Tokiyo  station  ;  Mr.  Wiun  temporarily  sojourned 
at  Yokohama,  studying  the  language  and  working  in  connection  with 
that  station  until  1879.  Miss  Eldred  joined  Mrs.  True  in  the  Ginza 
girls'  school,  Tokiyo.  —  Four  churches  were  organized  during  the  year, 
namely:  the  Shinagawa  Church,  the  Omori  Church,  the  Asakusa 
Church,  and  the  Ushigome  Church, — the  second  mentioned  being  in  the 
country,  and  the  other  three  in  Tokiyo.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Toda  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Shinagawa  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogawa  of  the 
two  last  named  churches  ;  the  Omori  Church  has  no  settled  pastor  as 
yet.  —  The  original  building  of  the  Graham  Seminary,  No.  6  Tsukiji, 
being  by  this  time  quite  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  increased  num 
ber  of  scholars,  a  more  spacious  school-house  was  built  at  No.  42 
early  this  year.  On  May  16th  the  school,  then  under  the  direction 
ot  Miss  Youngman,  assisted  by  Miss  Gulick,  was  opened  in  the  new 
premises. 

Very  early  in  the  work  in  Japan  the  idea  was  entertained  that  it 
would  be  '  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished '  should  the  separate 
missions,  although  representing  different  denominations  at  home,  cooperate 
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in  the  formation  of  one  native  Church.1  About  the  time  of  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  first  church  in  Yokohama,  this  subject  was  frequently 
discussed  by  the  foreign  missionaries  as  well  as  by  the  native  brethren ; 
and  when  the  Convention  already  referred  to  met  in  September  of  the 
same  year  (1872),  this  question  was  fully  discussed,  and  upon  the  subject 
of  the  organization  of  the  native  church  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

"  Whereas,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one  in  Him,  and  the  diversities 
of  denominations  among  Protestants  are  but  accidents  which,  though 
not  affecting  the  vital  unity  of  believers,  obscure  the  oneness  of  the 
Church  in  Christendom  and  much  more  in  Pagan  lands,  where  the 
history  of  the  divisions  cannot  be  understood  :  and  whereas  we,  as 
Protestant  missionaries,  desire  to  secure  uniformity  in  our  modes  and 
methods  of  evangelization  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  arising 
from  marked  differences ;  we  therefore  take  this  earliest  opportunity 
offered  by  this  Convention  to  agree  that  we  will  use  our  influence  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  identity  of  name  and  organization  in  the 
native  churches  in  the  formation  of  which  we  may  be  called  to  assist, 
that  name  being  as  catholic  as  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  organiza 
tion  being  that  wherein  the  government  of  each  church  shall  be  by  the 
ministry  and  eldership  of  the  same,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  brethren." 

After  the  organization  of  a  second  church,  the  one  in  Tokiyo,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  D.  Thompson  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
but  which  was  directly  connected  with  the  one  in  Yokohama  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Ballagh  of  the  Reformed  Mission,  the  Revs. 
Messrs.  Thompson,  Loomis  and  Green  were  appointed  a  committee  by 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  to  confer  with  the  Reformed  and  Congrega 
tional  missions  respecting  a  union  with  those  bodies  in  mission  work 
(April  7,  1874).  This  Committee  subsequently  reported  that  no  definite 
result  could  be  reached. 

However,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Mission  held 

1  For  this  account  of  the  cooperative  union  of  the  Am.  Presb.  Mission  with 
two  other  Missions,  as  well  as  of  the  establishment  of  a  Union  Theological  School 
under  the  auspices  of  the  same  three  Missions,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Kev. 
E.  Bothesay  Miller,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  edit  the 
proceedings  of  the  Osaka  Conference. 
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at  Kobe,  May  29th,  1874,  the  following  action  was  taken  :  "  Resolved, 
That  we  as  a  mission  declare  that  we  are  unequivocally  in  favor  of  Union  ; 
that  we  have  never  for  a  moment  wavered  from  our  unanimous  desire 
for  union  as  expressed  at  the  Convention  in  Yokohama  in  September, 
1872,  and  that  we  are  organizing  and  shall  continue  to  organize  our 
churches  on  the  basis  adopted  at  that  Convention."  And  an  expression 
of  what  they  considered  a  concrete  form  made  on  the  basis  of  1872  was 
drawn  up.  In  July  of  the  same  year  they  reiterated  the  action  of  the 
annual  meeting  and  sent  copies  of  the  same  to  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed, 
and  Scotch  Presbyterian  Missions. 

Later,  after  the  two  churches  above  referred  to,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Ballagh  and  Mr.  Thompson  were,  as  they  supposed,  united  with  thb 
Kobe  and  Osaka  Churches,  it  was  discovered,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
both  the  church  members  and  missionaries  at  Yokohama  and  Tokiyo, 
that  although  the  churches  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  had  the  same'  name  and 
creed  as  themselves,  yet  they  had  adopted  different  rules  for  church 
government,  and  so  there  could  be  no  organic  union  between  them.  It 
thus  became  apparent  that  different  views  were  held  as  ^p  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  resolution  of  1872,  and  that  the  hope  entertained  by 
many  of  the  union  of  all  Protestant  denominations  in  a  common  church 
could  not  be  realised. 

When  this  was  thoroughly  understood,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  several  churches  under  the  care  of  the  various  Presbyterial 
Missions  might  not,  with  much  advantage  every  way,  be  made  to  form 
but  one  organization. 

A  proposition  made  April  1st,  1876,  by  the  Reformed  to  the  Pres 
byterian  Mission  to  cooperate  in  educational  work  having  been 
temporarily  postponed,  after  due  deliberation  and  private  conversation, 
in  May,  1876,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  that  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  which  it  was  said  :  "  We  have 
long  entertained  the  hope  that  a  plan  might  be  devised  by  which  our 
respective  missions  could  become  fellow  laborers  in  a  common  presby 
tery,  not  connected  ecclesiastically  with  any  foreign  body,  and  which 
would  receive  the  warm  approval  of  the  churches  which  we  represent." 
They  proposed  also  a  conference  of  the  two  missions  to  discuss  the 
questions  that  would  arise  in  connection  with  such  a  union. 
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To  this  letter  the  Reformed  Mission  replied  most  cordially,  and  on 
May  16th  a  meeting  was  held.  After  a  free  and  full  interchange  of 
views,  a  committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  prepare  standards  of  church 
government  and  doctrine  to  be 'submitted  to  the  missions  at  a  future 
meeting.  This  Committee  was  also  directed  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  to  the  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
and  ask  them  to  delegate  two  of  their  number  to  act  on  the  Committee. 
This  joint  meeting  thus  inaugurated  was  afterwards  designated  as  "  the 
Council  of  the  Three  Missions,  viz.,  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  ;  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  ;  and  that 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland."  In  accordance  with 
these  instructions  the  committee  communicated  with  the  Scotch 
brethren,  and  were  gratified  to  find  them  very  willing  to  appoint 
representatives.  And  in  due  time  the  Committee,  now  composed  of  six 
members,  held  a  series  of  meetings,  and  did  the  work  assigned  to 
them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  (June  21,  1876)  the  three 
churches  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  had  full  rules  of 
church  government  translated  from  the  "  Form  of  Government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  by  a  committee 
of  which  Dr.  Hepburn  was  chairman,  and  that  the  two  other  native 
churches  had  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules  of  church  govern 
ment,  since  those  which  they  then  had  were  not  considered  sufficient. 
The  foreign  members  of  this  latter  committee  were  included  in  the 
previously  mentioned  committee  of  six  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Three  Missions,  in  order  that  the  native  brethren  might  be  consulted 
through  their  own  committee,  and  thus  their  opinion  and  wishes  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

These  rules  of  church  government  were  based  upon  those  used  by 
the  home  churches  and  agreed  with  them  in  the  main,  but  were  modified 
in  many  particulars  by  alterations,  additions  and  omissions  to  suit  the 
state  of  the  church  in  Japan  :  and  after  being  accepted  by  the  three 
missions,  they  were  given  to  a  translating  committee  June  21st,  1876, 
which  committee  reported  its  work  June  21st,  1877. 

On  the  missions  receiving  the  full  consent  of  the  Boards  at  home  to 
the  union,  these  rules  were  submitted  to  the  native  churches  for  their 
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action,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  September  17th,  1879,  were 
finally  corrected  so  as  to  conform  them  to  the  copy  adopted  by  the 
native  churches. 

The  standards  of  doctrine  recommended  were  the  Shorter  and 
Heidelberg  Catechisms,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  were  adopted  by  the  native 
churches  as  they  were  translated. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  foreign  missionary  in  the  Presbytery 
was  one  that  excited  warm  discussion.  Some  of  the  missionaries  wished 
to  wave  all  right  of  voting  and  merely  sit  as  advisory  members  ;  but  when 
the  rules  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  native  churches,  on  motion  of  one 
of  the  native  elders  it  was  determined  that  the  foreign  missionary 
should  belong  to  the  Presbytery  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  missionary, 
whether  he  were  ordained  or  not.  The  missions,  as  such,  are  not 
recognized  and  have  neither  place  nor  voice  in  the  Presbyteries,  and  are 
hardly  ever  mentioned  in  their  deliberations. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  name  for  the  united  church  presented 
some  little  difficulty.  The  cooperating  missions  bore  different  names, 
and  native  predilections  had  of  course  to  be  considered.  It  was  finally 
agreed  simply  to  derive  the  name  of  the  new  body  from  the  nature  of  its 
formation  into  one  church  ;  this  was  brought  about  by  the  union  of  ele 
ments,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  form  three  distinct  churches. 
Hence  the  word  United  was  added  to  "  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan," 
the  name  already  borne  by  a  part  of  the  native  churches  and  which  had 
also  been  suggested  by  the  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  1872.  This 
name  was  accepted  by  the  native  bodies  as  *  NIPPON  KIRISUTO  IT'CHI 
KiY5  KUWAI.' 

The  first  meeting  of  this  church,  at  which  the  union  of  the  different 
bodies  was  consummated,  took  place  in  Yokohama  on  October  3rd,  1877, 
when  were  present  twelve  foreign  missionaries  belonging  to  the  three 
missions  and  eight  elders  as  representatives  of  the  churches.  Through 
the  delay  of  the  steamer  from  the  south,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  of  the 
Reformed  Mission,  the  oldest  clerical  missionary,  and  who  should  have 
been  appointed  moderator,  did  not  arrive  till  the  next  day.  The  elder  of 
the  Nagasaki  Church  was  detained  in  the  same  way.  The  Rev.  D.  Thomp 
son  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  was  chosen  moderator  and  preached  the 
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sermon  from  Acts.  9:  81 :  "  Then  had  all  the  churches  rest  throughout 
all  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified ;  and  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
multiplied." 

The  eight  churches  represented  were  the  Kaigan  Church  of  Yoko 
hama  ;  the  Shinsakaye  Church  of  Tokiyo  ;  the  Tsukiji  Church  of  Tokiyo  ; 
the  Sumiyoshi-cho  Church  of  Yokohama ;  the  Hoden  Church  in  Shimosa ; 
the  Ueda  Church  in  Shinano  ;  the  Shinagawa  Church  of  Tokiyo ;  and  the 
Omori  Church  in  Shimosa. 

They  reported  a  membership  of  623,  with  25  students  for  the 
ministry  and  monthly  collections  taken  up  in  every  Church. 

Requests  were  received  for  the  organization  of  new  churches  in 
three  different  places. 

Three  candidates  having  completed  their  preliminary  examinations 
for  ordination  before  the  former  bodies,  presented  themselves  and  were 
ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  by  the  prayer  of  the  moderator  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  They  were  Okuno  Masatsuna, 
Ogawa  Yoshiyasu,  and  Toda  Tadaatsu.  The  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Ballagh  delivered 
the  charge.  In  the  evening  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  newly 
ordained  ministers  at  the  Sumiyoshi-ch5  Church.  Thus  closed  the  first 
meeting  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

It  was  thought  an  important  part  of  the  union  to  have  one  theologi 
cal  school,  where  all  the  students  for  the  ministry  could  be  thoroughly 
trained  without  over-burdening  any  of  the  missions.  The  subject  was 
accordingly  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  which  made  their  report 
September  17,  1877.  This  report  was  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"To  the  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of 
America,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  in  Council  assembled  : — Your  Committee,  appointed 
June  21,  1877,  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to  our  united  work  in 
education,  respectfully  report : 

"That  they  have  considered  so  much  of  the  matters  referred  to 
them  as  pertains  to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  native  ministry, 
and  submit  the  following  plan : 

"  I.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  theological  school  in  Tokiyo,  of  which  this 
Council  of  the  Three  Missions  shall  retain  the  general  oversight. 
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"  (2)  The  Council  shall  appoint  three  permanent  instructors  for  said 
school,  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  their  respective  missions ; 
and  thereafter  all  additions  to  their  number,  and  all  changes  therein, 
shall  be  made  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  missions. 

"II.  (1)  These  permanent  instructors  shall  be  invested  with  the 
responsibility  of  managing  the  same ;  they  shall  select  its  location, 
arrange  the  course  of  study,  attend  to  its  discipline,  and  in  all  other 
matters  administer  its  aifairs,  subject  however  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Council,  which  shall  be  competent  at  any  time  to  require  full  information 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  school. 

"(2)  These  permanent  instructors  may,  also,  from  time  to  time, 
invite  others  to  give  lectures  to  the  students  or  assume  temporarily  the 
instruction  in  any  certain  branches. 

"  (3)  No  action  of  unusual  importance  shall  be  taken,  nor  shall  the 
general  policy  of  the  school  be  changed,  until  the  subject  shall  have 
been  laid  before  the  Council  for  its  approval. 

"  (4)  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the  school's 
work  and  condition. 

"  III.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  school  who  shall 
furnish  to  the  permanent  instructors  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  Christian 
character,  provided  that  he  purpose  devoting  himself  to  the  ministr^ 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  exhibit  satisfactorily  his  ability  to  pursue 
the  course  of  study  which  will  be  arranged. 

"IV.  This  Theological  School  shall  be  entirely  separate  in  its 
management  from  any  preparatory  school." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  school  should  be  called  ' '  The  Union 
Theological  School."  The  permanent  instructors  elected  were  Revs.  Jas. 
L.  Ainerman,  S.  G.  McLaren  and  William  Imbrie. 

It  was  hoped  that  thus  in  the  course  of  time,  besides  educating  a 
competent  native  ministry,  some  could  be  raised  up  who  could  take  part 
in  the  instruction  in  the  school.  This  hope  has  been  so  far  realized 
that  the  Eev.  K.  Ibuka,  one  of  the  former  graduates,  has  been  employed 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  Faculty  and  Council  and  entire  good  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  students  for  the  past  two  years  (1882)  as  assistant 
professor  in  the  Theological  School. 

All  those  connected  with  this  Union  movement  feel  that  great  good 
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has  been  already  accomplished  both  to  themselves  and  the  native 
Christians,  and  yet  that  this  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  confidently 
expected  in  the  future. 

Am.  Eefd.  1877. — At  Yokohama,  Mr.  Amerman  continued,  with 
other  members  of  the  station,  the  instruction  of  the  Theological  Class 
which  had  been  begun  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  ;  he  also,  by  special  request, 
acted  as  pastor  of  the  (foreign)  Union  Church  at  Yokohama  until 
October,  when  he  removed  to  Tokiyo.  He  was  thenceforth  permanently 
located  in  the  capital,  where,  besides  doing  important  literary  work,  he 
discharged  the  responsible  duties  of  a  permanent  instructor  of  the  newly 
organized  Union  Theological  School.  —  The  Koji-machi  Church,  Tokiyo, 
was  organized  this  year.  • —  Having  been  assured  that  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  .Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  would  endeavor 
soon  to  send  lady  teachers  to  Nagasaki,  and  inquiries  for  instruction 
being  also  frequently  made,  Mrs.  Stout  once  more  undertook  the  charge 
of  a  class  of  girls  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Am.  Bapt.  1877.—"  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Arthur's  failing 
health  began  to  interfere  sadly  with  his  work,  and  in  May  of  this  year 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  United  States,  On  the  9th  day  of 
December,  while  still  tarrying  in  Oakland,  California,  his  spirit  took  its 
flight.  Mr.  Arthur  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  industrious  missionary,  and 
has  left  an  untarnished  record.  —  Those  were  dark  days  for  the  Mission. 
Miss  Kidder  was  left  alone  in  Tokiyo,  where,  despite  the  burdens  that 
necessarily  fell  upon  her  in  connection  with  her  work  and  the  annoy 
ances  incidental  to  living  out  of  the  Foreign  Concession,  she  kept 
faithfully  at  her  post  and  did  more  than  one  woman's  work.  —  Dr. 
Nathan  Brown  was  the  only  male  missionary  left  of  the  five  who  had 
been  here  during  these  five  years.  He  faithfully  attended  to  duties 
connected  with  both  of  our  churches,  continued  his  main  work  of  trans 
lation,  and  superintended  the  printing  of  his  own  works." 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1877. — The  new  arrivals  during  this  year  were  : 
Mr.  De  Witt  C.  Jeucks  and  wife,  on  April  1st ;  Miss  Julia  Wilson,  and 
Miss  H.  F.  Parmelee,  on  October  3rd  ;  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Curtis  and  wife, 
and  Miss  V.  A.  Clarkson,  on  November  23rd.  Miss  Parmelee  joined  the 
Kioto  girls'  school,  and  Miss  Clarkson  the  school  at  Kobe.  The  Rev.  E. 
T.  Doane  and  wife  left  the  Mission  on  May  19th,  and  joined  the  Micron- 
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esian  Mission.  —  In  the  spring  of  the  year  Dr.  Berry  went  to  America  on 
furlough.  His  Hiogo  work  came  and  thenceforth  remained  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Taylor,  being  mostly  carried  on  through  the  co-operation  of 
some  Japanese  physicians  residing  in  Kobe,  Dr.  Taylor  who  now  (1882) 
resides  in  Osaka,  being  able  to  visit  it  but  once  a  week.  The  other 
branches  of  the  Mission's  medical  work  in  the  Hiogo-ken  ceased  with 
Dr.  Berry's  departure.  —  "The  Kioto  girls'  school  was  begun  this  year 
in  Miss  Starkweather's  house  with  two  boarding  pupils  and  three  day 
scholars."  — The  Doshisha  and  other  work  in  Kioto  went  on  prosper 
ously. 

C.  M.  S,  1877.— In  April  of  this  year  Miss  M.  J.  Oxlad  arrived  at 
Osaka,  having  been  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female 
Education  in  the  East.  Miss  Oxlad  had  been  engaged  in  school  work  in 
Hong  Kong  since  1864,  and,  although  sent  by  an  independent  Society, 
worked  in  connection  with  the  C.  M.  S.'s  Osaka  Station.  —  The  work  at 
this  and  the  other  stations  advanced  quietly  but  satisfactorily. 

Am.  M.  Home,  1877. — The  working  force  at  the  "  Home"  was  this 
year  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  A.  Yiele  and  Miss  N.  Fletcher  in 
August,  and  Miss  M.  Nelson  (now  Mrs.  Quinby)  in  November.  Miss 
Maltby  and  Mrs.  Benton  left  the  institution  to  be  married,  the  former 
in  April,  and  the  latter  in  July.  —  In  May,  O'Umesan,  one  of  the 
scholars,  died  of  typhoid  fever,  which  was  at  that  time  an  epidemic 
at  Yokohama.  "  She  died  in  faith.  A  number  of  the  pupils  took 
the  fever,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  disband  the  school  for  a 
time.  Accordingly  those  not  affected  were  sent  to  their  homes,  and 
the  others  taken  to  Tomioka  (a  sea-side  place  near  Yokohama), 
where  after  careful  nursing,  they  all  recovered.  This  is  the  only  time 
that  the  school  was  broken  up  on  account  of  sickness. — Late  in  Septem 
ber  of  the  same  year  Miss  Crosby  went  home  for  a  visit,  leaving  Miss 
Guthrie  in  charge." 

Am.  Meth.  1877. — The  first  re-enforcements,  since  the  establish 
ment  of  this  Mision  in  1873,  arrived  this  year,  namely,  the  Rev.  J.  Ing 
and  wife,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Davisson  and  wife.  —  From  the  Yokohama 
Church,  the  Gospel  was  carried  to  other  parts  in  the  interior.  On  June 
10th,  5  converts  were  baptized  and  organized  into  a  church  at  Nishiwo, 
Aichi-ken  ;  Ohara  Yekichi  was  appointed  its  pastor.  On  October  4th, 
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Kudo  Toinonori  took  charge  of  a  class  of  inquirers  at  Hachioji,  Kana- 
gawa-ken ;  some  of  this  class  were  subsequently  baptized  and  received 
into  the  church.  "  Towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  the  church 
at  Yokohama  began  to  receive  reports  about  a  remarkable  religious 
awakening  among  the  people  of  Shinshiu.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  present  year,  these  reports  continued  to  come,  accom 
panied  by  earnest  invitations  to  visit  them.  These  were  especially 
addressed  to  Mr.  Correll,  under  whose  direction  a  colporteur  had 
traveled  through  that  region.  He  accordingly  visited  the  province  in 
October  and  November.  On  this  tour  Mr.  Correll  saw  abundant 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  late  reports,  and  he  succeeded  in  form 
ing  several  classes  for  religious  instruction  under  suitable  teachers  at 
Matsumoto  and  other  places  visited.  The  same  work  was  later  extended 
to  Matsushiro,  lida,  and  other  important  points  in  the  province.  —  In 
November  Mr.  Soper,  accompanied  by  a  Japanese  helper,  visited  the 
province  of  Shim5sa,  and  at  Ajiki,  a  town  about  35  miles  N.  E.  of 
Tokiyo,  formed  into  a  class  12  candidates  for  baptism  and  placed  them 
under  the  care  of  the  native  helper  who  had  personally  instructed  them. 
— The  girls'  school  in  Mita,  Tokiyo,  prospered  finely,  and  increased 
accommodation  soon  becoming  necessary,  a  piece  of  ground  was  pur 
chased  in  Tsukiji  and  a  school  building  erected,  which  was  ready  for 
occupancy  early  in  this  year." 

Can.  Meth.  1877. — On  January  15th  of  this  year,  Mr.  Meacham 
baptized  the  principal  of  the  local  school  at  which  he  taught,  and  2  of 
the  teachers  and  3  of  the  pupils,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  church 
at  Numadzu  in  the  Shidzuoka-ken. 

U.  P.  C.  1877. — Mr.  Davidson  very  soon  after  his  arrival  began 
evangelistic  work  in  Tokiyo.  On  December  8th  of  the  year  he  organized 
the  Kiogoku-bashi  Church,  which,  under  his  and  his  faithful  co-laborer, 
Mr.  Miura's  care,  soon  became  a  useful  constituent  of  the  newly  formed 
Presbytery. 

Ev.  Assoc.  1877. — On  July  18th,  Dr.  Krecker  and  family  and  Miss 
Hudson  removed  from  Yokohama  to  Tokiyo,  fixing  their  home  at  Suru- 
gadai,  about  three  miles  from  Tsukiji,  arrangements  having  been  made 
to  carry  on  a  boys'  school  there.  Religious  services  were  commenced 
on  July  22nd,  and  an  encouraging  interest  being  manifested,  two  meet- 
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ings  were  held  on  Sundays  and  an  evening  meeting  during  the  week ; 
the  regular  evening  family  worship  was  also  well  attended  by  neighbors 
and  others.  A  meeting  for  women  on  Thursdays,  a  Sunday-school  and 
Bible-class  wrere  established  at  about  the  same  time.  "  On  August  5th 
one  man  was  baptized  and  received  into  the  church,  this  being  the  first 
fruit  of  the  mission." — In  September  Mr.  Halmhuber  removed  from 
Yokohama  to  Osaka,  to  make  that  city  the  centre  of  his  work. 

Cumb.  Presb.  1877.— "In  1875  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  appointed  two 
missionaries  for  the  work  in  Japan.  Of  these  one  was  detained  by  order 
of  the  Board  to  prosecute  medical  studies  ;  the  other,  the  Kev.  J.  B. 
Hail,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  reached  Japan  in  February,  1877.  Osaka 
was  selected  as  the  place  to  begin  preparations  for  the  work." 

A.  D.  1878. 

The  work  of  Scripture  translation  received  a  new  impulse  in  the 
summer  of  this  year.  The  first  organized  measures  for  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  taken  about  two  years  previously  by  the 
missionaries  of  Tokiyo.  The  record  of  their  meetings  is  fortunately  at 
hand  ;  from  it  the  following  facts  are  taken. 

A  meeting  of  the  missionaries  of  Tokiyo  was  held  at  Tsukiji  on 
October  30th,  1876,  to  enquire  whether  a  committee  could  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese 
language.  There  were  present  the  Revs.  Thompson,  Piper,  Wright, 
Shaw,  Waddell,  0.  M.  Green,  Imbrie,  R.  Davidson,  Eby,  McLaren, 
Soper,  Cochran,  and  Dr.  Faulds.  Mr.  Thompson  was  called  to  the 
chair  and  Mr.  Cochran  appointed  secretary.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  : — "  That  steps  be  taken  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  of 
Tokiyo  to  form  a  Bible  translation  committee; — That  this  meeting  do 
resolve  itself  into  such  a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  the  number, 
and  to  be  known  as  'The  T5kiyo  Bible  Translation  Committee'; — and 
That  this  committee  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Bible  Transla 
tion  Committee  at  Yokohama,  with  a  view  to  fraternal  relations  and 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
Japanese  language." — It  was  also  resolved  that  a  Committee  of  Revision 
be  appointed,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  presented  to  Mr. 
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Wylie,  Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  to  Mr. 
Lilley,  Agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  for  their  kind 
offer  of  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  translation  and  publication  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on  November  19th, 
1877,  there  were  present  the  Revs.  Thompson  (in  the  chair),  Piper, 
Amerman,  Waddell,  Wright,  Imbrie,  Cooper,  Gochraii,  and  Dr.  Faulds. 
It  was,  among  others,  unanimously,  resolved  "that  this  Committee 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  permission  to  print  and  publish 
its  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Committee  was  held  on  December  1st,  at  which  were  present  the  Revs. 
Thompson  (in  the  chair),  Wright,  Eby,  Amermau,  0.  M.  Green,  Waddell, 
Imbrie,  and  Cochran.  At  the  opening  of  business,  "  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  Secretary  of  the  Yokohama  Translation  Committee, 
was  read,  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee,  in 
which  the  desire  for  friendly  relations  and  co-operation  was  heartily 
reciprocated  by  the  Yokohama  Committee,  also  handing  over  to  this 
Committee  Mr.  Thompson's  translation  of  Genesis  for  revision  and 
publication."  At  this  meeting,  also,  Mr.  Wright,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  asked  permission  to  print  and 
publish  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  prepared  by  the  Committee 
of  Revision,  and  the  request  was  granted. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Tokiyo 
Committee  met  regularly  once  a  week  for  translation. 

The  Committee  engaged  meanwhile  at  Yohohama  in  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  had  by  this  time  made  fine  progress.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  number  of  missionaries  of  various  denominations  being 
much  increased  since  1872,  the  year  of  the  Convention  which  created 
that  Committee,  and  in  view  also  of  the  too  limited  localization  of  the 
Tokiy5  Committee,  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  new  measures  be 
taken  and  arrangements  made  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  Old 
Testament  translation  also.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  two  circular 
letters  issued  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Japan  Mission — dated  respectively: 
Kobe,  January  23rd  and  April  10th,  1878 — a  Convention  assembled  at 
the  Union  Church  in  Tsukiji,  T5kiyo,  on  the  10th  and  13th  days  of  May 
of  the  same  year.  By  previous  agreement  it  was  arranged  that  every 
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mission  in  the  field  was  to  be  entitled  to  send  at  least  one  delegate  to 
represent  it  in  the  Convention,  but  that  any  mission  having  more  than 
three  members  on  its  staff  was  to  be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate 
for  every  four  of  such  additional  members.  It  was  also  understood  that 
the  deliberations  at  the  sessions  were  not  to  be  limited  to  the  one  topic  of 
Old  Testament  translation ;  for  it  had  been  explicitly  recommended  in 
the  later  circular  "  that  the  convention  be  free  to  discuss  any  matters  of 
common  interest  which  may  be  brought  before  it."  —  There  were  present 
at  the  convention  41  missionaries,  21  of  whom  (14  American  and  7 
English)  were  delegates  representing  10  missions  ;  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  3  Bible  societies  then  in  the  field  ;  and  8  honorary  members.  The 
Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  was  elected  chairman  and  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene 
secretary.  At  the  opening  of  business,  the  Rev.  W.  Irnbrie  presented  a 
series  of  resolutions  with  reference  to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  which,  after  due  discussion  and  with  various  amendments  and 
some  additional  resolutions,  were  finally  adopted  in  the  following 
form : — 

"  This  Convention  appreciates  and  takes  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  value  of 
the  work  upon  the  Old  Testament  already  accomplished  by  the  Tokiyo  Translation 
Committee.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  in  Japan  generally 
desire  to  co-operate  in  labor  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
means  of  meeting  certain  contingencies  which  may  arise,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  each  mission  represented  in  this  Convention  be  requested,  from 
time  to  time,  to  elect  one  of  its  members  who  shall  serve  upon  a  Permanent 
Committee. 

"  That  this  Committee  shall  have  the  right  to  add  to  their  number  a  delegate 
from  any  Protestant  mission  not  represented  in  this  Convention  upon  application 
to  them  from  such  a  mission. 

"That  this  Permanent  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  select,  in  whatever 
way  or  ways  may  seem  best  to  them,  a  committee  or  committees  for  the  transla 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  whom  they  shall  assign  the  various  parts  of  the 
work,  and  shall  also  appoint  a  General  Eevising  Committee. 

"  That  any  difficulties  or  differences  which  may  arise  in  the  translating  com 
mittees  may  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the  Permanent  Committee,  who  may 
either  settle  the  same  themselves  or  refer  them  for  settlement  to  the  General 
Eevising  Committee. 

"  That  when  any  translation  shall  have  been  completed  by  any  committee  to 
whom  it  has. been  assigned,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Permanent  Committee, 
and  by  that  Committee  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Eevising  Committee, 
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who  shall  so  far  revise  the  names  and  terms  introduced  as  shall  make  the  transla 
tion  uniform  in  these  respects,  and  upon  their  favorable  report  and  the  general 
approval  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  it  shall  be  published  by  arrangement  with 
the  Bible  Societies  represented  in  this  Convention,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Permanent  Committee,  as  the  Authorized  Version. 

"  That  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Permanent  Committee,  each  Bible  Society  represented  in  this  Convention  shall 
be  permitted  to  print  and  publish  such  editions  as  its  agent  may  deem  desirable, 
provided  that  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Edition  be  not  departed  from,  it  being 
distinctly  understood  that  any  translations  put  forth  by  the  Permanent  Committee 
are  the  common  property  of  all  Protestant  missionaries. 

11  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee  (Convention  ?)  the  general  style  of 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  should  so  far  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  when  the  whole  Bible  is  completed  it  shall  present  a 
uniformity  in  this  respect  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Authorized  English  Version. 

"  That  all  matters  connected  with  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  are  under 
stood  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Permanent  Committee. 

"  That  this  Convention  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  to  our  common  mission  work  by  the  Yokohama  Transla 
tion  Committee,  and  requests  it  to  continue  its  work  and  trusts  that  it  will  soon  be 
able  to  complete  the  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
produced  by  the  Yokohama  Committee  ought  to  be  considered  the  common  property 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  laboring  in  this  country,  and  that  the  Bible  Societies 
represented  in  this  Convention  ought  to  have  an  equal  right  to  publish  the  same. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  all  future  productions  of  the  Yokohama 
Committee  ought  to  be  published  jointly  by  the  Bible  Societies  represented  in  this 
Convention,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  and  that  on  the  com 
pletion  of  the  New  Testament  the  conservation  of  the  text  ought  to  be  vested  in 
the  Permanent  Committee. 

"  That  this  Convention  recommend  that  the  work  of  translating  and  pub 
lishing  the  New  Testament  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  principles  now 
adopted  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  supervision  of  one  Permanent 
Committee."  , 

On  June  24th  of  the  same  summer,  the  Tokiyo  Translation  Com 
mittee  met  for  the  last  time.  It  was  resolved  "That  this  Committee 
request  the  Secretary  to  place  its  transactions  and  records  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Permanent  Committee  appointed  by  the  late  General 
Convention,"  and  in  conclusion,  "That  in  view  of  the  arrangements 
which  the  General  Convention  of  missionaries,  recently  held  in  this 
13* 
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city,  has  made  for  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  Japanese  language,  the  work  of  this  Committee  is  now  no  longer 
necessary  ;  therefore  this  Committee  is  hereby  dissolved  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  its  members." 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Convention  of  May,  represen 
tatives  of  the  various  missions  were  appointed,  and  the  Permanent 
Committee  held  its  first  meeting  for  organization  and  the  transaction  of 
business  in  the  Union  Church,  Tokiyo,  on  October  23rd,  1878.  —  Dr. 
Hepburn  was  elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Cochran  appointed  secretary. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of  14  missions,  that  is,  of 
all  the  Protestant  Missions  then  in  Japan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Missions.  Later 
these  also  were  represented  in  the  Committee.  —  The  first  real  business 
done  by  the  Permanent  Committee  was  to  nominate  a  dozen  or  more 
local  committees  from  among  the  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  each  local  committee  consist 
ing  of  two  or  three  members,  and  to  assign  to  them  as  many  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  translation  into  Japanese.  A  Revising  Committee 
was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Permanent  Com 
mittee.  —  Since  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  Permanent  Committee 
has  periodically  held  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  its  appointed 
business,  and  has  worked  harmoniously  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
missions,  of  whom  it  is  the  representative  body  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Am.  Episc.  1878.— On  November  24th  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  and 
wife  arrived  in  Tokiyo,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Osaka,  the  station  to  which 
they  were  designated.  Mr.  Cooper  was  obliged  for  a  season  to  leave  his 
work  on  account  of  seriously  impaired  health ;  he  accordingly  left  for 
Europe,  en  route  to  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  in 
March. 

"  The  Church.  Missionary  Society  having  advised  its  missionaries 
to  hold  a  conference  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest,  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  meet  in  May,  1878,  at  Tokiyo.  The  missionaries  o 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  asked  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  meeting,  and  it  was  suggested  that  all  Episcopal  mis 
sionaries  should  at  the  same  time  hold  a  joint  conference.  The 
suggestion  was  approved  by  the  Foreign  Committee.  A  proposition  to 
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establish  a  joint  Theological  School  for  the  training  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  for  the  three  Societies  was  referred  for  discussion  to  the 
meeting  in  May.  The  Conference  accordingly  met  in  that  month.  There 
were  present  two  Bishops  and  fifteen  other  Clergymen.  Their  delibera 
tions  were  most  harmonious,  and  it  was  resolved  to  have  but 
one  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  use  of  Japanese  Christians. 
The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Litany  which  had  been 
prepared  were  authorized,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  trans 
late  and  publish  the  Offices  for  the  Holy  Communion,  Baptism,  and 
Confirmation,  and  the  Catechism.  The  subject  of  the  proposed  joint 
Theological  School  was  not  discussed,  but  after  the  adjournment  it  was 
resolved  to  form  such  a  school,  the  students  to  live  with  Bishop 
Williams  and  to  receive  instruction  from  both  English  and  American 
missionaries." 

"  In  July  Miss  Pitman  wrote  that  8  persons  had  been  baptized 
and  7  confirmed  at  the  chapel  in  Tokiyo.  Mrs.  Blanchet  spoke  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  meetings  held  at  the  homes  of  converts." 
About  this  time  the  Divinity  Training  School  was  established  in  Tokiyo, 
and  by  December  it  numbered  18  students.  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
the  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Shaw.  On  November  1st 
the  Bishop  also  opened  a  school  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  16  pupils 
in  attendance.  — "  In  his  report  the  Bishop  mentioned  the  excellent 
work  done  by  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Quinby  at  Osaka ;  the  great  services 
rendered  by  Dr.  Laning,  who,  during  the  year,  had  treated  about  2,500 
patients  at  his  two  dispensaries  ;  and  the  steady  progress  making  in  the 
girls' schools  at  Osaka  and  Tokiyo."  —  In  the  missionary  statistics  of 
the  year  (up  to  July  1st),  8  organized  churches  are  reported  for  this 
Mission. 

Am.  Presb.  1878. — The  Mission  organized  three  new  churches 
during  this  year,  namely  the  Kongo  Church  in  Tokiyo;  the  Kiriu 
Church  in  Gunma-ken  ;  and  the  Sakura  Church  in  the  centre  of  Chiba- 
ken. — Miss  Youngman,  who  had  carried  on  much  outside  work  while 
in  charge  of  the  Graham  Seminary,  left  the  institute  in  July,  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  that  work.  Establishing,  superintending  and  teach 
ing  day-schools  and  night-schools  for  youth,  a  training  home  for  Bible 
women,  Bible-meetings  and  Bible-classes  for  women  and  children,  and 
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visiting  women  at  their  homes :  such  were  thenceforth  to  be  her 
multifarious  duties. — In  the  following  September,  Mrs.  True  and  Miss 
Eldred  brought  over  their  school  from  Ginza  and  united  it  with  the 
Graham  Seminary.  This  Seminary  remained  then  in  the  charge  of  these 
two  ladies  and  Miss  Gulick. — In  1876,  a  Christian  Japanese  lady,  Mrs. 
Sakurai,  had  established  an  independent  girls'  school  at  Bancho,  Tokiyo. 
She  had  begun  with  9  scholars  ;  but  the  school  grew  rapidly.  In  1878 
Mrs.  Sakurai  solicited  more  or  less  aid  from  the  Mission,  and  thus  her 
school  came  partly  under  its  care. — The  year's  statistics  record  for  this 
Mission  8  organized  churches  and  374  church  members. 

Am.  Hefd.  1878. — Miss  H.  L.  Winn  arrived  at  Yokohama  in  May, 
and  soon  afterwards  began  teaching  in  the  Mission's  boys'  school. — In 
August  Miss  E.  F.  Farrington  and  Miss  M.  J.  Farrington  arrived  at 
Nagasaki.  They  were  sent  by  the  Woman's  Board  to  open  a  girls' 
school  at  that  place.  On  their  arrival  Mrs.  Stout  passed  her  little  class 
of  6  girls  over  to  them. — A  church  was  organized  at  Wado-mura,  a 
village  situated  about  80  miles  N.  W.  from  Tokiyo.  The  country  work 
was  considerably  extended  this  year,  Mr.  Ito  Tokichi  began  work  at 
Mishima  on  the  other  side  of  Hakone  ;  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto  paid  periodical 
visits  from  Uyeda  to  Komoro  and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood. — 
"  In  the  autumn  of  the  year,  Kagoshima,  the  old  capital  of  Satsuma, 
was  occupied  as  a  permanent  station  of  the  Mission.  Mr.  Segawa  was 
sent  there  to  carry  on  the  work." — The  published  statistics  for  the  year 
show  4  organized  churches  and  251  church  members  for  this  Mission. 

Am.  Bapt.  1878. — "In  the  month  of  December,  the  Rev.  Henry 
H.  Rhees  and  wife  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  work  at  Tokiyo. 
During  his  stay  in  this  city,  Mr.  Rhees  had  three  preaching  places,  and 
devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  the  work.  During  this  year  there 
were  in  all  28  additions  to  the  two  churches  in  Yokohama  and 
Tokiyo."  —  The  statistics  show  the  Mission  to  have  under  its  care  two 
churches  and  57  church  members. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  18/8. — The  working  force  of  the  Mission  was 
increased  by  the  following  arrivals  :  Rev.  Otis  Gary,  Jr.,  and  wife  on 
March  3rd  ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick  on  September  12th  ;  and  Miss  F.  A. 
Gardner,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee  and  wife,  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Davis  and  wife 
on  October  26th.  —  Miss  Wheeler's  connection  with  the  Mission  ceased 
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on  May  81st,  on  which  day  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  0.  Goodrich, 
of  China,  whom  —  alas  ! —  she  left  an  afflicted  widower  but  three  months 
later,  on  September  4th. 

Three  new  churches  were  organized  this  year,  namely,  the  Naniwa 
Church,  Osaka,  on  January  20th;  the  Annaka  Church,  Gunnia-ken,  on 
March  30th;  and  the  Akashi  Church,  Hiogo-ken,  on  October  15th. 
Armaka  is  situated  75  miles  N.  W.  from  Tokiyo.  It  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
Neeshima's  parents,  and  the  church  there  was,  as  regards  human 
agencies,  "  a -result  of  the  interest  awakened  by  Mr.  Neeshima's  preach 
ing  on  his  return  from  America,  followed  up  by  the  labors  of  students 
from  the  theological  department  of  the  school  at  Kioto."  —  The  Osaka 
girls'  school  was  opened  in  a  hired  building  in  January  with  15  day- 
scholars.  "  This  school  is  especially  under  the  patronage  of  our  churches 
in  Osaka,  who  raised  the  funds  needed  for  the  dormitory  and  school 
building,  and  who  continue  to  meet  all  the  running  expenses,  except  the 
maintenance  of  the  missionary  teachers.  The  first  move  in  the  matter 
was  on  the  part  of  the  native  Christians ;  but  a  large  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  led  them  to  undertake  and  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
was  due  to  Mr.  Leavitt's  remarkable  faculty  for  inspiring  confidence  in 
assuming  the  burdens  which  Providence  imposes.  To  the  faith  and 
self-sacrificing  labors  of  Mr.  Naruse,  who  was  several  years  the  Japanese 
teacher  in  the  school,  is  largely  due  the  success  in  realizing  these 
plans.  For  the  first  year  and  a  half,  Miss  Stevens  was  the  missionary 
teacher  connected  with  the  school." — The  statistics,  prepared  for  all 
the  Missions  up  to  July  1st  of  this  year,  put  down  for  this  Mission  10 
organized  churches  and  815  church  members. 

C.  M.  S.  1878. — The  Rev.  W.  Andrews  and  wife  joined  the  Naga 
saki  station  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Maundrel  gave  special  attention 
to  the  training  of  native  evangelists.  —  The  work  in  Osaka  had  grown 
considerably  during  the  past  two  years,  and  to  answer  its  requirements, 
a  large  building  was  put  up  and  opened  in  August.  — In  this  year,  also, 
it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Piper  to  abandon  his  quarters  outside  of  the 
Concession,  Tokiyo.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Tsukiji  and  built  a 
small  chapel  next  to  the  Mission's  house,  which  has  continued  to  be  the 
chief  centre  of  the  Society's  work  in  the  capital.  —  In  1877-1878  Mr. 
Deuing  was  on  a  visit  to  England  and  absent  from  Hakodate  for  fifteen 
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months.  On  his  return  to  that  station,  he  built  a  church,  which  was 
opened  in  November  (1878),  and  there  regular  preaching  was  thence 
forth  carried  on.  —  No  statistics  for  this  Mission  had  come  in  this  year. 

Am.  M.  Home.  1878. — "  Early  in  the  spring  Miss  Guthrie's  health 
failed,  and  she  was  laid  aside  for  a  time  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  Al 
though  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  her  duties  before  Miss  Crosby's 
return  in  May,  she  was  very  feeble,  and  obliged  to  leave  for  America  in 
July.  In  October  Miss  McNeal  went  to  Tokiyo  to  open  a  work  in 
connection  with  the  Mission,  still  continuing  the  editorship  of  *  Glad 
Tidings,'  a  monthly  newspaper  for  women  and  children,  which  she  had 
started  two  years  before  under  the  auspices  of  the  '  Foreign  Sunday 
School  Association  of  Brooklyn'  (New  York)."  —  The  school  at  Yokohama 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  the  summer  this  Mission  reported 
49  boarding-scholars,  20  day-scholars,  and  100  Sunday  School  scholars. 
The  outside  work  of  the  Mission  had  by  this  time  grown  much  ;  besides 
some  of  the  missionaries,  6  Bible-women  were  engaged  in  this  work. 

Am.  Meth.  1878. — Mr.  Ing  and  wife  were  obliged  to  return  to 
America  on  account  of  failing  health  after  but  a  year's  sojourn  here.  — 
In  February  Dr.  Maclay  accompanied  Bishop  Wiley  on  a  visit  to  Hako 
date.  During  their  ten  days'  sojourn  there,  the  Bishop  dedicated  the 
church  at  that  station  and  ordained  Honda  Yoitsu  to  the  office  of 
Deacon.  —  Since  1874,  Dr.  Maclay  was  a  member  of  the  Yokohama 
(Bible)  Translation  Committee  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  year 
and  a  half,  attended  its  sessions  four  days  each  week.  —  The  Tokiyo 
station  was  re-enforced  in  October  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  Mr.  Harris 
and  wife  from  Hakodate.  Mr.  Davisson,  who  had  been  teaching  in 
Hiroshima,  Awomori-ken,  for  nearly  a  year,  succeeded  Mr.  Harris  and 
took  charge  of  the  Hakodate  station. — "  On  November  6th,  6  converts 
were  baptized  at  Nagoya,  Aichi-ken,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
native  catechist.  —  During  April,  Mr.  Soper  made  a  second  visit  to 
Shimosa,  baptizing  16  adults  and  1  child ;  and  in  October  he  again 
visited  the  province,  baptizing  14  adults  and  2  children,  and  organizing 
the  converts  into  a  church  to  be  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Joso 
Circuit."  —  Four  single  female  missionaries  arrived  in  October,  namely, 
Miss  S.  B.  Higgius,  for  Yokohama,  Miss  M.  A.  Spencer  and  Miss  M.  J. 
Holbrook  for  Tokiyo,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Priest  for  Hakodate.  The  school. 
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house  built  in  Tsukiji  the  previous  year  proving  insufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  work,  was  much  enlarged  this  year.  —  The  statistics  up  to  July  1st 
record  for  this  Mission  10  organized  churches  and  228  church  members. 

Can.  Meth.  1878. — Dr.  Macdonald,  after  working  for  four  years  at 
Shidzuoka,  left  that  place  in  April  and  went  on  a  visit  to  Canada.  "The 
tabulated  results  of  his  labors  showed  at  that  time  a  net  ingathering  of 
118  baptized  believers." — In  June,  Mr.  Meachau,  having  labored  two 
years  at  Numadzu,  left  that  town  and  removed  to  the  Tokiyo  station. 
"  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Buddhist  and  Shintoo  priests,  which  began 
before  Mr.  Meacham's  arrival  at  Numadzu  to  neutralize  his  labors  and 
were  kept  up  unceasingly,  the  little  church  kept  on  increasing  till,  ere 
he  left,  41  persons  were  baptized  and  a  happy  and  earnest  body  of 
believers  were  gathered  out  of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  church 
were  mostly  students  of  the  school,  and  so,  when  by  incendiarism  the 
handsome  school  buildings,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  were  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  school  authorities  were  involved  in  debt  and  unable  to 
carry  on  the  school  on  the  old  basis,  the  English  teacher  (Mr.  Meacham) 
was  obliged  to  leave  and  the  majority  of  the  church  members  were 
scattered  over  the  laud.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  occasionally  of  one 
or  another  in  his  sphere  letting  his  light  shine." — In  the  spring  Mr.  Eby 
removed  from  Tokiyo  to  Kofu,  Yamanashi-ken,  as  teacher  in  a  private 
school,  and  for  nearly  three  years  preached  the  Gospel  in  his  own  hired 
house.  Kofu  is  the  capital  of  the  province  and  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  silk  growing  district  and  employs  thousands  of  hands  in  the  reeling 
and  weaving  of  silk. — Mr.  Cochran,  after  leaving  Mr.  Nakamura's  school, 
lived  for  some  time  at  Surugadai,  and  eventually  settled  down  in 
Tsukiji.  By  his  faithful  labors  he  gathered  a  little  church,  mostly  of 
students  and  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  41  baptized  believers. — By 
the  statistics  of  the  year,  the  Mission  reported  3  organized  churches  and 
148  church  members. 

S.  P.  G.  1878.— Mr.  H.  Hughes  joined  the  work  of  the  Mission 
this  year,  laboring  as  a  lay  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Osaka 
station.  Miss  Shaw  also  arrived  about  this  time,  and  taught  a  girls' 
school  in  connection  with  the  Tokiyo  station.  —  Mr.  Wright,  who  had 
thus  far  resided  in  various  parts  of  the  capital,  this  year  removed  to 
Tsukiji  and  made  this  the  center  of  his  work.  He  had  8  or  4  day- 
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schools  in  the  city,  and  also  several  preaching  places.  —  The  Bishop  of 
Victoria  (Bishop  in  charge  of  the  English  Church  Missions  in  Japan) 
being  absent,  Bishop  Williams  was  requested  to  act  in  his  place,  and  on 
Palm  Sunday  confirmed  32  converts  at  Mr.  Shaw's  chapel  in  Tokiyo.  — 
About  this  time  Mr.  Plummer  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bouin  Islands  and 
created  an  interest  in  Christianity  among  their  population,  which  later 
produced  some  gratifying  results. — An  account  of  the  Conference  of 
May,  in  which  this  Mission  took  part,  is  given  under  the  head  of  the 
Am.  Episc.  Mission.  —  About  100  church  members  are  recorded  for  this 
Mission  in  the  annual  statistics. 

Ed.  Med.  1878. — The  statistics  give  1  organized  church  and  28 
church  members  for  this  Mission. 

U.  P.  0.  1878 — Mr.  Waddell  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Tokiyo  com 
menced  a  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  This  school  had  by 
this  time  grown  in  size  and  importance.  He  also  was  fully  engaged 
in  preaching.  Mr.  Waddell  was  also  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  the 
psychological  terminology  of  Japan,  the  chief  object  of  his  researches  being 
to  find  correct  Japanese  terms  for  "spirit",  "Holy  Spirit",  "soul", 
etc.;  the  terms  now  in  use  are,  according  to  his  views,  erroneous.  — 
The  statistics  show  for  this  Mission  1  organized  church  and  56  church 
members. 

Ev.  Assoc.  1878. — "Dr.  Krecker's boys'  school  at  Surugadai,  Tokiyo, 
was  discontinued  ;  but  a  preaching  place  was  secured  in  a  good  location 
near  by,  where  services  were  continued  with  good  results.  11  adults 
and  1  child  were  baptized  during  the  year.  —  In  Osaka  the  first  regular 
preaching  place  was  opened  in  March,  services  being  held  on  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays  ;  but  the  attendance  was  at  first  small.  —  The  annual 
statistics  give  for  this  Mission  1  organized  Church  and  13  church  members. 

Cunib.  Presb.  1878. — In  November  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hail  and  wife 
arrived  at  Osaka.  Mr.  Hail  at  once  set  to  work  studying  the  language 
and  otherwise  qualifying  himself  for  usefulness. 

A.  D.  1879. 

Am.  Episc.  1879. — "  The  Divinity  School  in  Tokiyo  continued  to 
receive  a  considerable  share  of  the  time  and  labor  of  Messrs.  Blanchet 
and  Quinby  (the  latter  of  whom  had  been  transferred  from  Osaka  to 
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Tokiyo),  and  its  good  influence  was  perceptible.  In  speaking  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  this  school  during  the  year,  Mr.  Blanchet  strongly 
advocated  the  training  of  a  native  Ministry  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  aiding  the  missionaries.  To  use  his  own  words  :  '  The  people  are 
actually  getting  ready  for  Christianity  faster  than  we  can  carry  it  to 
them.'  Repeated  invitations  came  from  interior  towns  and  villages  for 
the  missionaries  to  come  and  teach  them  the  '  Religion  of  Jesus,' 
but  the  force  was  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
it.  —  Mr.  Yokoyama,  who  had  been  rendering  efficient  service  among 
his  people,  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  work  in  great  measure,  owing 
to  ill-health. — Mrs.  Blanchet  and  Miss  Pitman  worked  energetically 
to  render  the  girls'  school  at  Tokiyo  successful.  —  On  December  26th 
occurred  another  of  those  great  fires  for  which  Tokiyo  is  so  famous. 
The  Bishop's  house  was  burned  and  much  of  its  contents  destroyed." — 
The  force  at  Osaka  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  McKim 
and  wife  in  March.  "  Mr.  Tyng,  writing  from  Osaka  that  same  month, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  that  station  and  the  urgent  need  of  additional 
teachers,  as  instruction  in  the  English  language  was  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  Christian  education. — The  girls'  school  at  Osaka,  under 
Miss  Eddy's  charge,  made  encouraging  progress,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  25  pupils." 

Am.  Presb.  1879. — Miss  Marsh's  connection  with  the  Mission 
ceased  this  year,  on  account  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Poate  of  the  Am. 
Bapt.  Mission. — One  new  church,  the  Nihon  Bashi  Church,  was 
organized  in  Tokiyo  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kitahara  called  as  its  pastor.  — 
In  this  year  work  was  begun  in  the  west  of  Japan  at  two  centres,  Kana- 
zawa  in  the  old  province  of  Kaga  and  Shimonoseki  in  Choshiu.  Mr. 
Whin  and  family  occupied  the  former  town,  and  there,  "widely 
separated  from  other  foreigners,  repeated  some  of  the  experiences  of 
earlier  days.  At  Shimonoseki  the  work,  from  the  start,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Japanese  evangelists,  Messrs.  Hattori  and  Awoyama." — In 
September  Mrs.  True  left  the  Graham  Seminary,  Tokiyo,  and  joined  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Winn  at  Kauazawa.  Miss  L.  A.  Leete,  who  had  come  on  a 
visit  to  Japan  in  September,  1878,  and  had  taught  in  the  Mission's 
boys'  school  at  Yokohama  for  about  a  year,  was  called  to  Tokiyo  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  Graham  Seminary.  The  Misses  Eldred,  Gulick,  and 
14* 
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Leete  were  now  the  foreign  teachers  in  this  school.  —  The  suhstantial 
building  for  the  Union  Theological  School  and  Library,  No.  17  Tsukiji, 
was  completed  and  opened  in  the  autumn.  —  The  Mission's  work  at  the 
several  stations  and  in  all  its  departments  was  vigorously  and  success 
fully  prosecuted  during  the  year. 

Am.  Refd.  1879. — Early  this  year  the  Misses  Farrington  were 
obliged,  by  the  serious  failure  of  the  elder  sister's  health,  to  abandon  the 
work  they  had  but  just  begun  at  Nagasaki.  "  After  onty  five  months' 
stay,  they  left  for  Yokohama  for  better  medical  advice  and  attendance." 
The  following  summer,  (1879)  they  returned  to  America.  On  October 
24th  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Booth  and  wife  arrived  at  Yokohama,  and  on 
December  8th  at  Nagasaki,  which  was  their  destination.  Mr.  Stout  and 
family  having  gone  on  a  visit  to  America  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Booth  on  his  arrival  found  the  station  in  the  charge  of  Japanese  helpers. 
In  the  autumn,  on  his  return  to  Japan  from  a  year's  sojourn  in  Cali 
fornia,  Mr.  Verbeck,  after  having  been  for  14  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the  Mission  at  the  Tokiyo 
station.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  also  having  returned  on  a  visit  to  America 
early  in  the  spring,  the  whole  charge  of  the  Ferris  Seminary  devolved 
upon  Miss  Witbeck ;  but  in  September  following  Miss  Winn,  who 
had  been  teaching  in  the  boys'  school,  came  to  her  assistance.  —  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  the  Shitaya  Church  was  organized  in  the  northern 
part  of  Tokiyo,  the  Rev.  M.  Uyemura  being  later  called  as  its  pastor. 
A  neat  chapel  was  built  for  the  Kojimachi  Church,  Tokiyo,  but  was  not 
long  afterwards  burned  in  an  extensive  fire  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
Rev.  K.  Ibuka  had  succeeded  the  Rev.  M.  Okuno  as  pastor  of  this 
Church.  After  the  fire,  the  congregation  met  for  divine  worship  in  the 
hired  house  where  its  services  had  been  held  before  the  church  had  been 
built. —  The  Church  at  Nagasaki  had  at  this  time  22  names  on  the  roll. 
—  In  the  spring  Mr.  K.  Bauno  was  sent  to  open  work  at  Nagoya,  Aichi- 
ken,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ballagh,  who  had  repeatedly  visited  the 
town  on  his  evangelistic  tours. 

Am.  Bapi.  1879. — "In  November,  Mr.  Kawakatsu  was  ordained 
in  Yokohama.  He  was  the  first  ordained  native  Baptist.  Earlier  in 
the  same  year,  in  July,  Mr.  Ths.  P.  Poate,  previously  a  teacher  in  a 
government  school,,  was  appointed  as  a  missionary  of  the  Union,  and, 
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on  December  30th,  was  ordained  in  Tokiy5.  On  December  7th  of  this 
same  year,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  wife,  and  Miss  E.  J.  Munson 
(now  Mrs.  W.  J.  White)  arrived,  the  former  forYokahaina,  the  latter 
for  Tokiyo." 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1879.— The  corps  of  lady  workers  was  strength 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  Miss  A.  M.  Colby  on  May  21st,  and  Miss  A.  Y. 
Davis  on  October  10th.  The  Mission  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  Arthur  H.  Adams,  M.  D.,  on  November  23rd.  Having  labored  four 
years  in  Osaka,  Dr.  Adams,  accompanied  by  his  family,  went  on  a  visit 
to  America  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  and  it  was  on  his  return 
hither,  about  a  week  out  from  San  Francisco,  on  board  the  "  City  of 
Tokio",  that  he  was  called  home. — The  force  now  in  the  field  consisted 
of  16  families  and  12  unmarried  women. 

Five  new  churches  were  organized  during  the  year.  One,  the  Temma 
Church,  was  organized  in  Osaka  on  January  30th.  "  The  seed  sown  in 
Hikone  and  Yokaichi  by  the  two  students  above  referred  to  (under  A.  D. 
187  6}  y  folio  wed  up  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  others,  brought  forth 
fruit  in  the  form  of  two  churches,  that  of  Hikone,  organized  on  June  4th, 
and  that  of  Y5kaichi,  organized  on  June  5th.  The  first  gospel  light  had 
been  kindled  on  the  island  of  Shikoku  at  Imabari,  the  home  of  some  Osaka 
Christians.  Mr.  Atkinson  and  others  had  made  several  visits  to  that 
place,  and  students  from  the  Kioto  school  had  spent  several  vacations 
there.  Eventually  Mr.  Ise,  one  of  the  first  graduates  from  the  Theologi 
cal  Department  at  Kioto,  was  called  to  Imabari,  to  become  pastor  of  a 
little  band  of  about  half  a  dozen  Christians,  who  were  organized  into  a 
church  on  September  21st.  On  December  13th,  a  company  of  members 
of  our  churches,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Tokiyo,  were 
organized  into  a  church  with  Mr.  Kozaki,  another  graduate  of  Kioto,  as 
their  pastor." — A  new  station  was  opened  at  Okayama,  where  three 
missionary  families  were  stationed  in  the  midst  of  a  very  promising 
field.  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Atkinson  and  others  had  worked  and  preached 
there  on  occasional  tours ;  students  of  the  Kioto  school  had  also  spent 
vacations  in  preaching  at  this  place.  In  April  of  this  year  the  new 
station  was  occupied,  and  Dr.  Berry  began  medical  work  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  of  the  Okayama-ken.  "  The  annual  number  of 
patients  prescribed  for  by  the  doctors  of  this  hospital  is  about  14,000. 
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Opportunities  for  evangelistic  efforts  among  these  patients  have  not  been 
as  full  as  they  were  in  Kobe  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
general  influence  has  been  to  remove  prejudices  and  to  give  wider 
opportunities  for  direct  missionary  work  outside  of  the  hospital. — 
Previous  to  Dr.  Adams'  coming  in  1874,  no  medical  work  had  been 
done  by  our  mission  in  Osaka,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  number 
of  cases  treated  privately  by  Dr.  Gordon.  Through  Dr.  Adams's  efforts  a 
company  of  native  doctors  who  desired  instruction  was  formed,  and  a 
dispensary  was  opened  in  one  of  their  offices.  The  attendance  at  first 
was  small,  but  it  gradually  increased.  In  the  present  year  (1879), 
when  Dr.  Taylor  removed  to  Osaka,  this  native  company  was  reorgan 
ized,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  government  to  open  a  hospital." 
"  The  Kioto  school  (Doshisha)  has  held  its  own,  in  spite  of  a  local 
opposition  which  had  at  times  threatened  its  existence  and  which  had 
prevented  it  from  receiving  students  from  the  city  or  province  of  Kioto. 
The  first  theological  class  of  15  students  graduated  this  year  (1879). 
These  students  were  of  the  party  of  nearly  40  students  who  entered  the 
Kioto  school  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of 
Capt.  Janes'  Kumamoto  school.  This  gentleman's  work  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  earlier  period.  Under  his  teaching  and  influence 
many  of  his  pupils  had  become  Christians  in  the  midst  of  severe  perse 
cutions,  and  felt  a  strong  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  Christian  work. 
From  them  our  Japanese  teachers  have  been  chosen,  and  they  have 
naturally  had  much  influence  on  the  development  of  the  school.  Of  the 
above  fifteen,  1  died  after  two  years  of  service  in  the  school  as  teacher  ; 
5  are  teachers  in  Christian  schools  ;  4  are  pastors  ;  2  are  evangelists  not 
yet  ordained  ;  1  is  editor  of  a  Christian  paper  ;  and  2  are  otherwise 
employed."  The  accession  of  a  body  of  young  men  so  well  prepared  as 
Capt.  Janes'  pupils  were,  was  an  event  of  great  value  to  the  Mission ; 
it  put  the  educational  and  evangelistic  work  several  years  in  advance  of 
what  otherwise  it  would  have  been. — The  girls'  school  at  Kobe  had  by 
this  time  been  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  another  building,  a  part  of 
the  funds  for  which  was  given  by  the  natives.  The  girls'  school  in 
Kioto  had  also  ere  this  entered  its  present  permanent  home.  The  Japan 
ese  churches  had  acquired  a  building  for  the  Osaka  girls'  school,  which 
was  occupied  in  November,  1879,  This  school  was  at  this  time  in  the 
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charge  of  the  Misses  Gouldy  and  Colby.  —  "A  native  Home  Missionary 
Society  had  been  organized  by  this  time,  and  the  churches  had  pledged 
themselves  to  contribute  once  a  month  to  its  treasury.  The  '  Shichi 
Ichi  Zappo '  had  been  continued  with  an  increasing  circulation."  Much 
other  literary  work  had  been  done  during  the  year. 

C.  M.  8.  1879. — "The  out-stations  opened  in  connection  with 
Nagasaki  present  the  brightest  aspect  of  the  Society's  work  in  Kiushiu. 
Three  such  out-stations  have  been  commenced,  at  Kagoshima,  Saga,  and 
Kumamoto.  In  each  case  converts  baptized  at  Nagasaki  were  the 
means  of  preparing  the  way  for,  or  commencing  the  work  which  was 
done.  Some  of  the  Nagasaki  church  members  who  were  at  Kagoshima 
on  business  in  1878  made  such  representations  in  reference  to  the 
openings  for  work  there  as  induced  Mr.  Maundrel  to  send  down  one  of 
his  senior  students  in  March,  1879  ;  and  he  himself  visited  the  place  a 
month  later  and  baptized  12  adults  and  6  children.  In  the  case  of 
Saga,  the  occasional  visits  of  some  of  the  Nagasaki  students  to  their 
homes  were  the  starting  point.  They  told  their  friends  of  the  Saviour 
they  had  found,  and  on  account  of  the  interest  manifested,  regular  work 
was  commenced.  In  November,  1879,  Mr.  Maundrel  visited  the  town 
and  baptized  5  adults."  The  opening  of  the  Kumamoto  station  was 
mentioned  under  A.  D.  1876.  —  This  year  Mr.  Williams  was  transferred 
from  the  Hakodate  to  the  Tokiyo  station,  where  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Piper  until  the  latter's  departure  for  England.  —  Mr.  J.  Bachelor,  who 
arrived  here  from  Hongkong  during  Mr.  Dening's  absence  in  England, 
was  this  year  appointed  a  lay  agent  of  the  Society  and  did  good  work  as 
an  evangelist  at  Hakodate  and  its  out-stations  for  about  three  years. 
Services  were  regularly  held  in  the  church  opened  late  in  the  previous 
year,  until  the  disastrous  fire  of  1879,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed. 
A  smaller  building  has  since  been  erected  on  the  same  site,  in  which  the 
work  is  still  continued.  "  In  addition  to  public  preaching,  Mr.  Dening 
has  frequently  given  lectures.  All  the  services  and  lectures  are  well 
attended,  the  church  being  in  a  good  central  position.  Much  seed  has 
been  sown,  but  the  fruit  gathered  in  the  town  of  Hakodate  has  been 
comparatively  little.  There  are  several  out-stations.  The  first  that  was 
opened  is  Ono,  a  village  of  3,000  inhabitants,  whose  occupations  are 
chiefly  farming  and  silk  manufacturing.  In  1877  a  building  was  erected 
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for  preaching,  and  a  catechist  from  Hakodate  holds  two  or  three 
services  there  every  Sunday.  The  attendance  is  small  and  the  believers 
are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  enable  them  to  do  much  towards  self- 
support."  Then  there  are  Nanaye,  where  the  Government  has  estab 
lished  a  model  farm  ;  Kikujo  with  two  Christian  families,  seven  miles 
from  Hakodate ;  and  the  small  village  of  Kamida,  three  miles  from 
Hakodate,  with  one  Christian  household.  "  Not  only  has  steady  and 
persistent  work  been  carried  on  at  the  places  named,  but  longer  journeys 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Sapporo  (the  seat  of  extensive 
Government  enterprises  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Yezo) 
has  been  visited  in  this  way.  In  1876  Mr.  Dening  baptized  the  first 
convert  there,  a  young  man  who  was  brought  to  God  by  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Dennis,  a  lady  who  formerly  had  charge  of  a  girls'  Normal  School 
there." 

Am.  M.  Home.  1879. — By  the  marriage  of  Miss  Nelson,  in  June,  the 
force  at  the  "  Home  "  was  reduced  to  four.  The  schools  and  other 
departments  of  the  work,  however,  were  vigorously  conducted,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  goodly  number  of  the  pupils  and  others  professed  faith  in 
the  Saviour. 

Am.  Meth.  1879. — The  mission  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival, 
in  September,  of  the  Rev.  Chs.  Bishop  and  the  Eev.  M.  S.  Vail.  Mr. 
Bishop  was  stationed  in  Tokiyo ;  Mr.  Yail  at  Yokohama,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  Theological  and  Training  School.  From  March  5th  to 
April  9th,  Dr.  Maclay  made  a  tour  through  Kiushiu,  accompanied  (from 
Nagasaki)  by  Mr.  Davison.  They  spent  ten  days  at  Kagoshima,  where 
Mr.  Davison  baptized  and  organized  into  a  church  44  adults  and  15 
children.  Thence  they  went  overland  to  Kokura  and  Shimonoseki  and 
returned  to  their  respective  stations. — Dr.  Maclay  was  this  year  relieved 
from  the  treasurership  of  the  Mission,  Mr.  Soper  being  charged  with  the 
same. — "During  the  spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  Soper  visited  the  castle- 
town  Mito,  about  80  miles  N.  E.  of  Tokiyo,  baptized  3  adults  and 
stationed  a  native  preacher  there.  The  Shinto  priests,  however,  stirred 
up  opposition  to  the  new  doctrine  and  the  helper  retired  from  the  city. 
We  hope  to  resume  our  efforts  in  Mito.  In  May  Mr.  Soper  dedicated  a 
a  small  chapel  on  the  island  of  Fukama  in  the  Tonegawa.  The  Japan 
ese  members  contributed  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  building. 
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The  work  of  our  mission  in  the  Yamagata-ken,  250  miles  N.  E.  of 
Tokiyo,  was  formally  commenced  by  Mr.  Harris  in  November,  1879. 
The  province  had  been  visited  during  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Correll, 
of  the  Yokohama  station." 

The  mission  experienced  a  sad  loss  by  the  decease  of  Miss  Higgins,  on 
July  3rd,  only  nine  months  after  her  arrival  in  Japan.  In  October  Miss 
E.  Russell  and  Miss  J.  M.  Gheer  arrived,  being  designated  for  the  girls' 
school  at  the  Nagasaki  station.  Miss  Schoonmaker,  the  pioneer  worker 
of  the  Tokiyo  girls'  school,  after  five  years  of  faithful  work,  returned  to 
America  in  November.  The  school  had  been  successfully  conducted 
during  the  year  until  December  26th,  when  the  school  building,  together 
with  the  church  and  Mr.  Soper's  house,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  that  clay. 

Can.  Meth.  1879. — In  the  spring  Mr.  Cochran  returned  to  Canada, 
his  family  having  preceded  him  in  the  autumn  of  1877.  This  same  year 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  returned  to  Japan  from  a  year's  visit  at  home 
and  established  themselves  in  Tokiyo. 

S.  P.  (r.  1879. — Mr.  Plummer  returned  to  England  on  account  of 
serious  illness. — About  this  time  Mr.  Wright  opened  a  preaching-place 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Tokiyo,  near  Ki5bashi.  The  services  were 
generally  well  attended. 

U.  P.  C.  1879. — The  mission  built  a  chapel  for  the  Riogoku-bashi 
Church  on  one  of  the  liveliest  thoroughfares  of  Tokiy5.  The  chapel 
was  opened  with  an  appropriate  and  well  attended  service  on  January 
18th.  As  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Waddell  and  his  Japanese  helpers' 
persevering  labors,  another  new  church  was  organized  in  T6kiy5  on 
March  29th ;  this  church  was  called  the  Fukide-cho  Church,  like  most 
of  the  Japanese  churches,  after  the  locality  where  its  members  resided 
and  its  services  were  held.  Mr.  McLaren's  time  was  fully  occupied  with 
theological  education,  occasional  preaching,  and  literary  work.  The 
Tsukiji  Hospital  engaged  Dr.  Faulds'  zealous  care  continuously  and 
prospered  well  under  it. 

Ev.  Assoc.  1879. — "  This  year  was  approached  with  hopeful  expec 
tations,  but  the  health  of  the  missionary  in  charge  (Dr.  Krecker)  failed, 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  work  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  and  he  was  not  able  to  resume  it  during  the  year.  There 
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were  as  yet  no  native  helpers,  but  the  ladies  of  the  Mission  held  general 
prayer-meetings  and  meetings  for  women,  and  also  did  much  visiting, 
while  the  Sunday  School  continued  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
Various  foreign  and  native  brethren,  not  members  of  our  Mission,  also 
preached  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  the  services  were  kept  up  with 
considerable  regularity.  5  adults  were  baptized  during  the  year.  —  In 
Osaka  Mr.  Halmhuber  opened  a  Sunday  School  in  January,  15  persons 
being  present.  3  converts  were  baptized  this  year  at  that  station." 

Cumb.  Pi-esb.  1879. — "  This  Mission  opened  its  first  preaching  place 
in  Osaka  this  year." 

Eng.  Bapt.  1879. — The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (London)  com 
menced  its  operations  in  Japan  in  February,  1879.  Their  agent,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  White,  landed  at  Yokohama  by  the  end  of  1878,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  date  mentioned  above  that  the  Mission  actually  commenced 
its  operations.  Mr.  White,  who  had  already  spent  several  years  in  the 
country  as  a  teacher  both  in  private  and  government  schools,  felt  called 
of  God  to  resign  all  secular  work  and  devote  himself  to  missionary 
labour.  Early  in  1876  Mr.  White  had  left  Japan  and  sailed  for  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  course  of  Theology  and  laying  before  the 
Missionary  Society  the  claims  of  Japan.  Having  completed  his  college 
course,  he  was  successful  in  inducing  the  Society  to  open  its  commission 
in  Japan,  and  was  in  due  course  appointed  their  missionary  to  Tokiyo. 
Having  some  acquaintance  with  the  language,  Mr.  White  was  able  to 
commence  work  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  here.  In  June  of  the  same 
year,  the  first  two  converts  were  baptized,  and  in  August  following  a 
Church  was  formed,  consisting  of  5  members. 

llefd.  Ch.  in  the  V.  8.  1879.— The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  *,  previous  to  this  year,  had  done  but  little  foreign  missionary 
work.  Its  charities  had  been  chiefly  used  to  secure  church  homes  for 
their  German  brethren  from  the  Fatherland.  The  Church,  however,  had 
contributed  towards  the  support  of  two  missionaries,  one  in  Syria  and 

1It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that  there  are  two  Eeformed 
Churches  in  the  United  States :  the  one  being  called  the  Eef.  Ch.  in  America,  and 
the  other  the  Kef.  Ch.  in  the  United  States.  The  former,  having  its  centre  in 
New  York,  traces  its  descent  from  the  Netherlands,  while  the  latter,  having  its 
centre  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  is  of  German  origin. 
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one  in  India,  under  the  auspices  of  other  American  churches.  But  in 
1873,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  of  this  Church 
resolved  that  a  mission  should  he  hegun  in  Japan ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  was  elected  missionary  and  designated  to 
this  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gring  reached  Yokohama  on  June  6th  and 
for  a  time  remained  there,  applying  themselves  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  language.  Mr.  Gring  was  generously  allowed  three  years  of 
uninterrupted  study  before  heiug  expected  to  hegin  work  among  the 
Japanese. 

A.  D.  1880. 

"A  meeting  of  unusual  interest,  because  such  meetings  must 
necessarily  be  rare  in  any  country,  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
19th,  in  the  Shinsakaye  Bashi  Church,  Tokiyo.  The  building  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  a  highly  attentive  audience.  The 
occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  on  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Japanese 
language.  Two  handsomely  bound  volumes  containing  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  printed  in  Japanese,  lay  side  by  side  with  a  large 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  English  on  the  speaker's  desk, — fit  emblem  of 
the  true  accord  that  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  maintained  between  the 
Japanese  and  English  speaking  peoples. 

"  Representatives  of  fourteen  American  and  English  missionary 
societies,  besides  a  large  representation  of  all  the  Protestant  Japanese 
churches  in  the  capital  were  present.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
were  for  the  most  part  conducted  in  Japanese.  The  Rev.  Dr.  N. 
Brown,  senior  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  very  appro 
priately  read  Psalin  XIX  in  English.  He  was  followed  in  prayer,  also 
in  English,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Piper  of  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Then  followed  an  address  in  Japanese  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Verbeck.  The  most  important  address  of  the  day  was  next  delivered  by 
J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  senior  member  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  and  of  the  N.  T.  Translation  Committee;  to  his 
indefatigable  labours  the  present  work  largely  owes  its  early  completion. 
The  Doctor's  address  is  happily  extant  in  print  and  available  for  giving 
some  extracts  here  below.  This  address,  which  was  in  English,  was 
15*" 
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followed  by  one  in  Japanese  by  the  Eev.  Okuno  Masatsuna,  based  on 
the  text,  '  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  in  Japanese  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogawa 
and  the  benediction  by  the  chairman."1 

After  an  interesting  introduction,  and  having  given  a  full  account  of 
the  several  early  attempts  at  Scripture  translation,  of  what  had  been 
done  in  the  same  department  from  1859  up  to  the  time  of  the  Yokohama 
Convention  of  September  20th,  1872,  and  also  of  that  Convention  and 
its  action,  Dr.  Hepburn  went  on  to  say  : 

"  The  Translation  Committee  appointed  at  the  Convention  of 
September,  1872,  did  not  commence  its  sittings  until  June,  1874,  when 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  ;  the 
Rev.  N.  Brown,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Piper,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  invited  to  meet  and 
participate  in  its  work.  Mr.  Piper  and  Mr.  Wright,  owing  to  their 
residing  at  such  an  inconvenient  distance  (in  T5kiyo),  could  not  meet 
the  Committee.  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  sat  with  the  Committee  about  18 
months,  until  January,  1876,  when  he  resigned  and  continued  the  work 
of  translation  alone. 

"  The  four  remaining  members  of  the  Committee  (Drs.  S.  R.  Brown 
J.  C.  Hepburn,  D.  C.  Greene,  and  R.  S.  Maclay)  continued  at  the  work 
of  translation  and  revision,  with  but  slight  interruption,  Dr.  Maclay 
being  absent  about  18  months,  owing  to  other  duties,  and  Dr.  S.  R. 
Brown  being  .compelled,  through  ill  health,  to  cease  work  in  July,  1879. 

"The  Committee  finished  their  translation  and  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  on  November  3rd,  1879,  about  5  years  and  6  months  after 
they  had  commenced.  Their  work  was  cut  on  blocks  and  published  in 
the  following  order : 

Luke in  Aug.     1875 

Romans "   March  1876 

Hebrews,  and  Matthew  (revised)  "   Jan.      1877 

1  The  whole  of  the  above  and  what  follows  is  taken,  considerably  abridged, 
from  the  report  of  this  meeting  which,  together  with  Dr.  Hepburn's  address, 
appeared  in  the  Japan  Gazette  of  April  24th,  1880.  The  parentheses  are  the 
compiler's. 
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Mark  (revised) in  April  1877 

Epistles  of  John "  June  1877 

Acts  "  Sept.  1877 

Galatians "Jan.  1878 

Gospel  of  John  (revised) '. . . .  "  May  1878 

1  Corinthians "  Aug.  1878 

2  Corinthians "  Sept.  1878 

Ephesians,  Philippians  }  <    T  ,„       i Q™ 

1  and  2  Thessalonians    J June     187y 

Philemon,  James,  1  and  2  Peter       1  ,    .     .,     1Qan 

Jude,  Collossians,  and  Kevelation    J  ' ' 

"  It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Yokohama  Translation  Com 
mittee,  appointed  and  organized  by  the  Convention  of  1872,  complied 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  general  Convention  held  in  Tokiyo  in 
May,  1878,  to  confer  especially  with  reference  to  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  since  that  time  brought  out  their  work  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  Convention  (see  p.  97*)  and  under 
its  authority.  To  that  body  (i.  e.  the  Permanent  Committee,  which 
represents  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  the  department  of  Bible 
translation)  the  last  portions  of  their  work  from  Ephesians  to  the  end 
were  submitted  ;  and  the  standard  edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament, 
now  in  the  press,  has  had  the  benefit  of  passing  through  the  careful 
revision  of  the  Revising  Committee  of  that  body,  and  thus  comes  forth 
under  the  authorization  of  all  Protestant  missionaries  in  this  •  country. 
The  fact  of  these  repeated  revisions  also  accounts  for  the  delay  in  its 
publication. 

"In  this  country,  where,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Chinese 
language  and  literature  have  had  such  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
cultivation  and  language  of  the  people,  it  was,  at  the  very  first,  a  matter 
of  considerable  anxiety  in  what  literary  style  our  work  should  be 
brought  out,  to  make  it  most  acceptable  and  useful.  The  conclusion  it 
was  desirable  to  arrive  at,  was  not  difficult  to  be  determined :  avoiding, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  quasi  Chinese  style,  intelligible  to  the  highly 
educated  only,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vulgar  colloquial,  which, 
though  easily  understood  (in  the  locality  where  it  is  indigenous),  might 
make  the  Scriptures  contemptible,  we  should  choose  that  style  which, 
while  respected  even  by  the  so-called  literati,  was  easy  and  intelligible 
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to  all  classes.  We  thus  adhered  to  the  vernacular  or  pure  Japanese, 
a  style  which  may  be  called  classical  and  in  which  many  of  the  best 
books  intended  for  the  common  reader  are  written.  Arid  our  enlarged 
experience  has  given  us  no  reason  to  regret  our  first  determination,  but 
rather  to  be  more  and  more  satisfied  with  it,  and  to  believe  that  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  manjr  other  matters,  we  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  a 
kind  and  all-ruling  Providence. 

"  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  Japanese  who  have  assisted  the 
Committee  in  its  work,  at  various  times.  These  have  been  :  Mr.  Okuno, 
whom  you  all  know ;  he  has  had  more  to  do  in  assisting  in  the  first 
work  of  translation,  than  perhaps  any  other.  He  continued  with  the 
Committee  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  press  of  other  work 
forced  him  to  leave.  Mr.  Takahashi  (Goro)  was  with  us  until  the  revision 
of  the  last  book  and  aided  the  Committee  not  a  little.  Mr.  Miwa  also, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  only  of  Mr. 
Matsuyama.  He  was  with  the  Committee  from  the  first,  and  throughout 
its  whole  work.  He  was  our  chief  dependence,  assistant,  and  arbiter 
in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Whatever  virtue  there  is  in  our  Japanese 
text,  is  mainly,  if  not  altogether  owing  to  his  scholarly  ability,  the  perfect 
knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  language,  his  conscientious  care,  and 
his  identifying  himself  with  the  work.  As  a  Committee  we  feel  under 
especial  obligation  to  him,  and  extend  to  him  our  hearty  thanks. 

"  It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  foreigner  in  this  country  who 
has  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  qualify  him  alone  to  bring 
out  an  idiomatic  and  good  translation,  without  the  aid  of  a  native 
scholar.  And  the  literary  merit  of  a  translation  will  depend  principally 
upon  the  ability  and  scholarship  of  the  native  assistant. 

"  It  may  also  be  asked,  how  it  happened  that  not  until  twelve  years 
after  missionaries  arrived  in  this  country,  was  any  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  published  ?  This  was  owing  to  the  traditional  hostility  of  the 
Government  to  Christianity,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  native 
printers  to  undertake  the  work.  The  ancient  edict  against  Christianity 
was  not  removed  from  the  public  notice-boards  until  1873.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  it  has  not  to  this  day  been  officially  abrogated,  but 
only  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse ;  and  might  be  revived  and  enforced  still 
as  the  law  of  the  Empire,  if  the  Government  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
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"  Although  we  have  met  to-day  more  especially  to  celebrate  the  com 
pletion  of  the  work  of  translating  and  publishing  the  New  Testament  by 
the  Committee  acknowledged  by  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  this 
country,  I  cannot  suffer  the  occasion  to  pass  without  congratulating  our 
Baptist  brethren  assembled  here  to-day.  They  have  an  especial  cause 
also  for  rejoicing  at  the  completion  of  their  version  by  that  veteran 
missionary  and  our  friend,  Dr.  N.  Brown,  who  having  accomplished  a 
similar  work  for  the  natives  of  Assam,  has  the  honor  also  of  having  com 
pleted  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  this  language,  and 
publishing  it  some  mouths  previous  to  this  committee. 

"  Not,  however,  until  the  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  this  nation,  ought  the  Christian  missionaries  in  this 
country  to  give  themselves  any  rest  or  feel  satisfied  with  any  other  work 
they  may  do.  Our  only  regret  to-day  is  that  instead  of  celebrating  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament,  we  are  not 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  Bible  is  translated  and  published  — 
not  until  that  day  can  our  joy  be  full.  The  New  Testament  alone  is 
doubtless  sufficient  for  salvation  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  this  land.  But  without  the  Old  Testament  it  is  incomplete, 
and  much  of  it  unintelligible  without  the  living  teacher.  Happily  the 
Chinese  version,  with  the  scholarly  portion  of  the  nation,  serves  in  some 
measure  to  remedy  this  deficiency  ;  but  when  we  consider  how  very 
small  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  use  this  version,  we  must  see 
how  little  it  can  supply  the  want  of  a  version  in  their  own  language. 

"  May  the  day  soon  come  when  we  shall  meet  together  to  celebrate 
this  most  desirable  event."  —  Amen  ! 

Since  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  had  been  suggested  repeatedly  by 
leading  men  among  the  Japanese  Christians,  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  making  some  kind  of  a  public  demonstration,  in  order  to  place  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  before  the  people  at  large  and  to  show  the  unin 
formed  what  progress  Christianity  had  already  made  in  the  capital. 
Some  of  these  men  and  a  few  foreigners  advocated  the  holding  of 
open-air  meetings  after  the  manner  of  American  camp-meetings.  The 
outcome  of  all  this  was  that,  on  a  fine  day  in  autumn,  October  13th,  a 
highly  interesting  and  edifying  spectacle  was  presented  to  the  citizens 
of  Tokiyo.  The  spacious  rooms  and  gardens  of  the  rural  restaurant 
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"  Sei-yo-ken,"  on  the  border  of  the  "Uyeno"  public  park,  had  been 
rented  for  the  day.  These  premises  are  situated  on  the  very  ground 
where  the  last  bloody  battle  of  the  Restoration  had  been  fought,  in  this 
part  of  the  Empire,  twelve  years  previously.  Japanese  and  foreign  Christ 
ians  and  preachers  assembled  here  at  an  early  hour  on  the  appointed 
day.  Music  had  not  been  left  unprovided  for  ;  an  organ  and  a  choir  of 
Japanese  school- girls  and  their  foreign  teachers  were  punctually  on  the 
spot,  and  their  melodious  strains,  supported  by  not  a  few  of  the  by 
standers,  added  variety  and  cheerfulness  to  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
The  occasion  having  been  widely  advertised  beforehand,  it  was  not 
long  before  a  number  of  hearers  and  sight- seers  began  to  gather  around. 
In  the  forenoon,  moderately  sized  audiences  were  addressed  in  the  rooms 
of  the  restaurant ;  but  towards  noon  the  rooms,  though  pretty  large, 
were  found  insufficient  to  hold  the  crowd  of  visitors  then  on  the  ground. 
The  wide  front- veranda  of  the  ground-floor  was  now  converted  into  a 
platform,  the  pretty  gardens  furnishing  abundant  room  for  the  growing 
audience.  The  whole  of  this  made  up  an  impressive  scene.  In  full 
view  in  front  were  the  miniature  lake  of  Shinobazu  and  the  northern 
suburbs  of  the  city ;  on  a  little  island  in  the  lake  stood  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Benten ;  within  hailing  distance  towards  the 
left  might  be  seen  the  temple  of  the  thousand-handed  goddess  of  mercy  ; 
within  a  stone's  throw  to  the  rear  sat  a  bronze  image  of  Buddha, 
twenty  feet  high  ; —  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  a  large  and  orderly 
crowd  stood  attentively  listening  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by  a 
number  of  zealous  preachers.  While  the  principal  work  was  done  on 
the  novel  platform  just  described,  a  few  preachers  held  overflow-meetings 
under  the  summer-houses  standing  in  different  parts  of  the  gardens.  It 
is  calculated  that  several  thousand  people,  as  they  came  and  went,  heard 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time,  on  that 
day.  It  was  gratifying  to  notice  among  the  crowded  audience  the 
attendance  of  several  representatives  of  the  higher  and  the  official  classes 
resident  in  the  capital  and  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Buddhist  priests  ; 
the  respectful  bearing  of  all  present,  too,  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the 
day's  performances.  The  next  day's  local  papers  (Japanese),  also,  in 
their  reports  of  the  meeting,  generally  spoke  of  it  with  respect  and  ap 
proval.  The  promoters  of  this  new  enterprise  had  every  reason  to  be 
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satisfied  with  the  result.  For  months  afterwards  [one  could  hear,  in 
Japanese  churches,  allusions  made  to  the  happy  event,  and  thanks  given 
to  God  for  the  blessings  vouchsafed  on  this  memorable  day. 

Am.  Episc.  1880. — The  force  of  the  Mission  was  this  year  re -en 
forced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Woodman  and  wife  on  September 
21st,  and  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner  on  October  12th.  Mr.  Woodman 
joined  the  force  at  the  T5kiy5  station ;  Mr.  Gardiner  was  appointed 
missionary  teacher,  also  to  be  stationed  at  Tokiyo.  Mr.  Cooper's  health 
having  been  re-established  while  on  a  visit  abroad,  he  returned  to  his 
work  in  the  capital  on  July  9th  ;  but  Mr.  Quinby  having  been  eight 
years  in  the  field,  was  permitted  to  take  a  vacation  and  left  Tdkiyo,  accom 
panied  by  Mrs.  Quinby,  on  August  27th.  "The  service  of  Mr.  Yokoyama, 
which  opened  with  bright  promise,  was  brief,  since  at  his  own  request  he 
was  deposed  from  the  sacred  ministry  early  in  this  year.  In  the  opinion 
of  physicians,  his  mental  powers  were  impaired  by  over-study. — On  Easter 
Day  the  Bishop  baptized  7,  and  Mr.  Blanchet  11  converts. — Under  the 
energetic  management  of  Mr.  Tyng,  the  boys'  school  at  Osaka  continued 
to  flourish,  the  number  of  pupils  in  May  being  about  50.  The  girls'  school 
at  the  same  station  also  prospered,  and  4  of  the  pupils  were  baptized. 
Dr.  Laning's  work  continued  to  enlarge,  and  its  importance  can  be 
judged  from  the  Bishop's  statement  that  one-half  of  those  baptized 
during  the  year  were  led  into  the  Church  through  their  connection  with 
him.  The  project  of  building  a  hospital  was  strongly  advocated  by  the 
Doctor,  and  an  appeal  was  made  for  the  requisite  funds.  The  Committee 
on  Work  for  Foreign  Missionaries  (women  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York) 
undertook  to  raise  the  needed  amount.  With  some  contributions  from 
others  they  had  nearly  redeemed  their  pledge  at  the  date  of  this  writing." 

Am.  Presb.  1880. — The  missionary  corps  was  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  arrival  of  Miss  C.  T.  Alexander,  Miss  A.  K.  Davis,  Miss 
S.  C.  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  McCauley  and  wife.  Mr.  McCauley 
had  been  a  missionary  to  Siam  for  about  three  years,  when  loss  of  health 
forced  him  to  leave  his  work.  It  was  on  his  homeward  way  that  he 
came  to  Tokiyo,  a  brief  sojourn  at  which  place  helped  to  re-establish  his 
strength.  He  then  received  a  call  from  this  Mission,  was  transferred  to 
it,  and  appointed  teacher  in  the  Mission's  flourishing  boys'  school  and 
college  in  Tsukiji,  Tokiyo.  Miss  Alexander  was  designated  to  the  school 
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at  Yokohama ;  Miss  Davis,  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Yokohama,  taught  in 
the  girls'  school  in  Tokiyo  ;  and  Miss  Smith  also  joined  the  ladies  in  the 
Graham  Seminar}'.  In  July  the  connection  of  Miss  Gulick  (married  to 
Prof.  Jewett),  and  in  October  that  of  Miss  Eldred  (married  to  the  Rev.  R. 
Davidson)  with  the  Mission  ceased. — Two  new  churches  were  organized, 
one  at  Yanagawa,  Fukuoka-ken,  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hattori, 
and  one  at  Shimono-seki,  Choshiu,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Awoyama.  The  Shin- 
sakaye-bashi  church  was  removed  from  its  former  site  to  a  more  central 
lot  within  the  limits  of  Tsukiji.  This  church,  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ishiwara,  was  growing  rapidly. — The  boys'  school  at  Yoko 
hama,  under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  the 
assistance  of  others,  had  grown  into  a  large  and  very  successful  institution. 
It  was  this  year  removed  to  Tsukiji,  Tokiy5.  It  has  commodious 
buildings,  used  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  for  school-rooms  and  the 
accommodation  of  boarding  students.  In  the  autumn  the  Graham 
Seminary  was  again  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  True,  who  had  this  summer 
returned  from  Kanazawa.  Miss  L.  A.  Leete  and  Miss  S.  C.  Smith  were 
associated  with  her  at  this  time. — "  In  this  year  the  Rev.  Wm.  Imbrie 
printed  his  useful  treatise  on  English-Japanese  Etymology,  an  indispen 
sable  book  to  all  students  of  the  colloquial." 

Am.  Refd.  1880. — Although  all  the  departments  of  the  work  were 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  year  was  not  an  eventful  one  for  this 
Mission.  Permanent  work  was  begun  at  Okazaki,  some  20  miles  S.  by 
E.  from  Nagoya,  by  Mr.  Yamamoto  ;  and  Mr.  Maki  gave  up  the  pastorate 
of  the  Uyeda  Church,  Shiushiu,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  evan 
gelistic  work  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Komoro  and  outlying  villages. — 
In  July  a  church  was  organized  at  Kagoshima  in  Satsuma  with  20 
members,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Segawa.  In  December  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stout  returned  from  a  visit  to  America  to  their  work  at  Nagasaki. 

"  In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Mission  suffered  a  grievous  loss 
by  the  death,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown, 
D.D.,  at  Monson,  Mass.  This  place  was  his  native  village,  where  a 
pious  mother,  rarely  endowed  by  nature  and  grace,  had  reared  him  in 
the  *  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord'.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Monson  Academy,  an  institution  animated  with  a  zeal 
for  missions.  After  graduating  from  Yale  College  and  the  Union  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  New  York,  he  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board 
for  appointment  as  a  missionary.  That  Board,  by  the  financial  diffi 
culties  of  1836-88,  was  compelled  to  postpone  the  time  of  his 
departure,  until  it  finally  released  him  altogether  in  favor  of  a  nomination 
which  he  received  from  the  Morrison  Education  Society,  an  English 
organization,  to  begin  a  boys'  school  at  Hong  Kong,  China.  For  nine 
years  Dr.  Brown  taught  this  school  with  marked  success.  Yung  Wing, 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  others  who  later  rose 
to  influential  positions,  had  been  under  Dr.  Brown's  training.  Owing 
to  the  impairment  of  Mrs.  Brown's  health,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  work  in  the  Hong  Kong  school  and  to  return  to  America.  Soon 
after  his  return  home,  Dr.  Brown  and  family  settled  down  at  Owasco 
Outlet,  a  village  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  there  established  a 
prosperous  school  to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  held  the  pastorate  of  a  Reformed  Church  in  the  village.  It 
was  from  this  place  that  he  was  called  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  as  its  first  missionary  to  Japan.  He  arrived  at  Kana- 
gawa  on  November  1st,  1859,  and  remained  in  the  field  untilJuly,  1879. 
During  these  twenty  years  he  returned  home  once  on  furlough.  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  review  the  whole  of  his  useful  labors  in 
Japan.  Dr.  Brown  was,  from  its  organization  in  1874  until  he  left 
Japan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  into  Japanese.  His  last  work  on  this  Committee  was  the  first  draft 
of  the  translation  of  The  Revelation,  but  he  was  not  able  to  join  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  in  the  revision  of  the  same.  Dr.  Brown  was 
a  man  of  a  very  amiable  disposition,  a  good  linguist  and  successful 
educator,  and  above  all  a  conscientious,  prayerful,  devout  follower 
of  Christ.  His  life  was  prolonged  to  see  the  results  of  his  work.  He 
lived  to  'see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power',  and  saw  some 
of  his  pupils  in  Japan  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  others 
in  influential  situations.  He  also  saw  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
completed.  It  was  a  kind  and  beautiful  Providence  which  led  this 
Christian  scholar  and  teacher — a  pilgrim  for  so  many  years  in  heathen 
lands  —  to  his  birth-place  to  die  amid  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 
where  his  kinsfolk  had  their  resting-place.  He  fell  asleep  without  a 
struggle  —  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved  wife  who  had  shared  with 
16* 
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him  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  —  on  a  summer  Sabbath  morning,  June 
20th,  1880.  Our  sorrow  over  the  loss  is  almost  obliterated  by  our 
joy  and  rejoicing  over  so  eminent  a  Christian  career." 

This  summer,  also,  shortly  after  the  great  meeting  at  Uyeno,  an 
old  and  distinguished  Japanese  Christian  was  called  to  his  rest.  Mr. 
Awadzu  Komei  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Ballagh  in  May,  1868  ;  and, 
although  not  connected  with  any  foreign  mission  or  with  any  church 
under  foreign  missionary  care, — his  faith  being  true  and  strong,  but 
apparently  not  broad  enough  to  carry  him  across  the  barrier  of  national 
exclusiveness,  so  as  to  dispose  him  to  cooperate  with  foreign  work  or 
workers  —  he  gave  years  of  devoted  service  to  his  Lord,  built  up  an 
independent  church  in  Tokiyo,  and  ministered  faithfully  to  the  flock  of 
Japanese  Christians  whom  he  was  instrumental  in  gathering  into  it. 
He  fell  asleep  honored  and  regretted  by  the  officials  of  the  Government, 
in  whose  employ  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  teacher  and  an  officer  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  A  few  days  after  the  Uyeno  meeting  and  before  his 
decease,  Mr.  Okuno  went  to  give  him  a  full  account  of  the  exercises  of 
that  meeting.  "This  is  indeed  a  happy  event,"  said  Mr.  Awadzu; 
"  soon  I  shall  be  with  the  Lord,  and  shall  thank  him  for  this  striking 
proof  of  the  corning  of  his  kingdom  in  our  country." 

Am.  Bapt.  1880. — "In  the  winter  of  1879-80,  a  work  was  com 
menced  in  the  North,  which  has  been  rich  in  results.  A  resident  of 
Morioka  and  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  while  on  a  visit  to  Yokohama, 
fell  in  with  one  of  our  members,  attended  several  services,  and,  on  his 
return  home,  took  with  him  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
and  his  friends,  on  reading  these  and  conversing  about  them,  were 
induced  to  write  repeatedly  to  Yokohama  that  some  one  might  be  sent 
to  explain  them.  In  obedience  to  this  Macedonian  call,  Mr.  Poate, 
accompanied  by  a  native  assistant,  started  northward  in  January,  1880. 
Three  visits  were  made  during  this  year,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  Church  in  Morioka  in  January,  the  Seiidai  Church  in  October,  and 
the  Hanamaki  Church  in  November." 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1880.-M.iss  E.  L.  Kellogg  arrived  at  Kobe  on 
September  22nd  ;  Miss  Wilson  returned  to  America  on  June  20th  and 
retired  from  the  Mission.  On  October  12th,  the  Mission  experienced  a 
sad  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Curtis  ;  she  was  buried  at  Kobe  on  the 
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14th. — On  October  12th- a  new  church  was  organized  at  Okayama  in 
the  southern  part  of  Okayama-ken. — The  foreign  missionary  personnel 
was  unchanged,  if  not  decreasing ;  but  the  Mission's  extensive  work 
in  all  its  departments  was  carried  on  energetically  throughout  the 
year. 

C.  M.  S.  1880.— Mr.  Piper  and  wife  returned  to  England  in 
December,  leaving  Mr.  Williams  the  sole  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
Tokiyo  station.  Mr.  Piper's  connection  with  the  Mission  ceased  from 
that  time.  Before  leaving  this  work,  he  finished  the  translation  of  three 
of  the  lesser  Prophets,  viz.,  Jonah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Permanent  Committee  ;  and  prepared  independently,  for 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  a  Japanese  Reference  New  Testa 
ment. — The  work  which  had  been  begun  at  Kumamoto  by  a  native  of 
that  town,  was  followed  up  by  others,  and  in  July  Mr.  Maundrel,  during 
his  second  visit,  baptized  12  adults  and  4  children. — Mr.  Warren  was 
absent  on  a  brief  visit  to  England  during  the  greater  part  of  this  year  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  whole 
Mission. 

Am.  Method.  1880. — The  Mission's  force  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Long  and  wife,  for  the  Nagasaki  Station,  in 
March  ;  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  and  wife,  for  Yokohama,  on  March  19th; 
and  Miss  J.  S.  Vail,  for  Yokohama,  on  May  25th.  For  the  depart 
ment  of  female  education,  also  Miss  Kate  Woodworth  arrived  in  October, 
designated  to  Hakodate.  Miss  Priest,  of  the  same  station  and  depart 
ment,  was  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  return  to  America. — Since 
1874,  Dr.  Maclay  had  been  in  charge  of  a  circuit  which  at  first  embraced 
only  a  portion  of  Yokohama,  but  subsequently  included  Nishiwo  and 
Nagoya  in  Aichi-ken.  During  these  years  he  baptized  59  adults  and  2 
children. — The  girls'  school  in  Tsukiji  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
December  of  the  previous  year,  new  quarters  had  to  be  provided. 
Through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Biugham,  U.  S.  Minister, 
resident  in  Tokiyo,  permission  was  obtained  to  rent  a  suitable  building 
on  the  Ginza,  a  street  outside  of  the  Foreign  Concession,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1880,  the  school  was  re-opened  there,  and 
continued  there  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  a  new  building 
was  erected  in  Tsukiji. — The  members  of  the  Mission  took  a  prominent 
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part  in  the  Uyeno  meeting.  Although  the  year-  was  devoid  of  striking 
events,  the  work  was  none  the  less  energetically  and  successfully 
prosecuted  in  all  its  branches  and  localities. 

S.  P.  G.  1880. — The  Mission  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper,  designated  to  the  Osaka  station.  About  this 
time,  also,  Miss  Shaw  went  to  Niigata,  her  connection  with  the 
Mission  being  severed.  The  work  at  Osaka  was  diligently  carried  on. — 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Shaw,  in  Tokiyo,  held  regular  Sunday  and  week 
day  services  in  their  churches  and  various  preaching-places,  and  their 
schools  prospered. 

Ed.  Med.  1880. — Until  September  of  this  year,  Mr.  Oshikawa 
continued  to  labor  as  an  evangelist  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Palm,  the 
preaching-place  being  used  also  as  a  dispensary.  "  In  the  month  named, 
Mr.  Oshikawa  removed  to  Sendai  and  commenced  a  separate  work  in 
that  region.  He  had  during  a  previous  evangelistic  tour  met  with  much 
interest  and  encouragement  in  that  part  of  the  country  which,  contrast 
ing  strongly  with  the  inertia  of  the  people  of  Echigo  (the  province  of 
Niigata),  seemed  to  constitute  a  call  to  labor  there.  He  was  accordingly 
set  apart  with  prayer  for  the  work  in  Sendai,  and  took  with  him  Mr. 
Yoshida  as  fellow-laborer  and  colporteur.  —  The  evangelistic  work  at 
Niigata  and  in  its  neighborhood  was  actively  continued ;  but  the  medical 
work  was  interrupted  in  July  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town. 

U.  P.  C.  1880.— On  June  24th  the  Rev.  R.  Welsh  and  wife  arrived 
in  Tokiyo ;  but  the  following  January  Mr.  Welsh  was  obliged  to  resign, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  home.  Miss  Gamble's  connection 
with  the  Mission  being  discontinued,  she  also  returned  to  England.  — 
For  several  winters,  in  connection  with  the  Tsukiji  Hospital,  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects  bearing  on  religion  were  delivered  with  good 
results.  Dr.  Faulds  had  also  prepared  a  special  type  for  the  printing  of 
books  for  the  blind,  and  a  library  for  the  blind  was  instituted. 

Ev.  Assoc.  1880. — "  On  May  24th  the  Mission's  force  was  strength 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Hartzler  and  wife,  Mr.  Hartzler 
having  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mission.  —  The  com 
mencement  of  the  year  found  Dr.  Krecker's  health  restored,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  resume  preaching,  and  favorable  openings  presenting 
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themselves  in  the  spring,  several  new  preaching-places  were  taken  up. 
Four  Sunday  Schools  and  an  equal  number  of  meetings  for  women 
were  sustained  on  week  days,  and  a  children's  day-school  was  also 
established.  Several  young  men  having  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Christian  ministry,  arrangements  were  entered  into, 
near  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  Mission, 
for  jointly  conducting  a  Theological  School. — Nine  persons  were 
baptized  in  Tokiyo  during  the  year. — In  February  a  women's  meeting 
was  established  in  Osaka,  and  in  October  an  additional  preaching-place 
was  opened.  Prayer-meetings  were  also  held  in  private-houses  every 
Tuesday  evening,  invitations  being  often  received  from  persons  who 
were  not  Christians." 

Curnb .  Presb.  1880. — The  first  cases  of  the  administration  of  bap 
tism  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  when  two  young  men  received 
the  sacrament. 

Refd.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  1880.— On  June  28th,  Mr.  Gring  and  family 
removed  from  Yokohama  to  Tsukiji,  Tokiyo. 

Meth.  Prot.  1880. — The  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  an  American 
Church  founded  in  1828  and  differing  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  polity  only,  this  year  established  its  Japan  Mission,  which  is 
its  only  mission.  Miss  L.  M.  Guthrie  was  sent  out  as  its  first  mission 
ary  ;  but,  while  on  her  way  out  and  staying  at  San  Francisco,  "  she 
was  suddenly  called  from  labor  to  reward."  Miss  Guthrie  had  for 
several  years  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  staff  of  the  "Home"  at 
Yokohama.  Soon  afterwards  the  Board  secured  the  services  of  Miss  H. 
G.  Brittan,  who  had  the  advantage  of  many  years  of  missionary  expe 
rience  in  India.  She  reached  Yokohama  on  September  23rd  and  located 
herself  and  her  work  at  this  port.  The  objects  of  the  Mission  are 
educational  and  evangelistic  work.  Miss  Brittan  transferred  a  few  girls 
whom  this  church  had  for  a  number  of  years  supported  at  the  "  Home  " 
to  her  new  establishment,  and  with  these  began  the  work,  which  under 
her  energetic  management  soon  grew  to  considerable  proportions. 

A.  D.  1881. 

Am.  Episc.  1881.— On  February  9th,  Miss  B.  T.  Michie  arrived  at 
Osaka,  and  began  immediately  to  aid  Miss  Eddy  in  the  girls'  school  in 
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that  city.  In  April,  Miss  Eddy,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  this  school 
for  nearly  seven  years,  resigned  in  order  to  assume  the  care  of  her  aged 
mother  at  her  home  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  U.  S.  In  June  Miss  M.  L. 
Mead  (now  Mrs.  Hopper)  arrived  at  Osaka,  being  assigned  to  duty  there 
as  an  associate  with  Miss  Michie  in  conducting  the  girls'  school. — "In 
his  annual  report  the  Bishop  again  referred  to  the  great  need  of  teachers 
for  educational  work,  and  the  still  more  pressing  necessity  for  clergymen 
to  carry  on  the  direct  missionary  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  In  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Blanchet,  dated  July  23rd,  were  mentioned  four  indica 
tions  of  the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  in  Japan  :  '  1,  the  establish 
ment  of  a  number  of  religious  papers  with  the  Government's  approval — 
one  of  these,  the  Dendo  Zasslii  (the  Evangelist),  by  members  of  the 
Mission ;  2,  the  greater  demand  for  and  the  rapidly  increasing  supply  of 
Christian  literature  ;  8,  the  renewed  energy  put  forth  by  the  Buddhists  in 
trying  to  bolster  up  their  system,  which  was  daily  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  people  ;  4,  the  tacit  allowance  by  the  Government  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  of  selling  the  Holy  Scriptures  openly  in  the  interior,  as  well 
as  at  the  open  ports,  irrespective  of  the  protestations  of  the  Buddhists 
against  the  same.'  These  facts  constituted  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
Church  for  prompt  and  liberal  assistance  of  the  missionary  cause. 

"  In  March  Mr.  Tyng  reported  the  Osaka  (St.  Timothy's)  school  as 
being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  number  of  pupils  was  upward  of 
40,  and  new  applications  were  made  daily.  Many  were  refused  as  being 
too  young,  but  it  was  hoped  that  a  primary  department  might  be  established. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Gardiner  wrote  from  Tokiyo,  giving  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  his  school." 

Am.  Presb.  1881. — The  Mission  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Porter  ;  and  of  Miss  J.  A.  Leete  (in  August)  and  Miss 
M.  L.  lieade  (in  the  autumn). — At  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa-ken,  where  Mr. 
Winn  was  stationed,  a  new  church  was  organized. — Mrs.  Sakurai 
conducted  the  Sakurai-jo-gakko  at  Baucho,  Tokiyo,  till  June  of  this 
year.  At  this  time  there  were  40  pupils  in  the  main  school  and  about 
as  many  in  two  branch  schools.  A  commodious  building  had  been 
erected  near  the  old  school ;  this  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises 
on  July  10th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sakurai  being  about  to  leave  T5kiyo  to 
take  charge  of  new  work  at  and  near  Hakodate,  Mrs.  True  left  the 
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Graham  Seminary  to  take  charge  of  this  popular  girls'  school,  assisted 
by  Miss  Davis.  The  Graham  Seminary  was  then  placed  in  the  charge 
of  Miss  J.  A.  Leete  and  Miss  Smith,  with  Miss  L.  A.  Leete,  and  Miss 
Reade  as  assistants. — The  boys'  college  under  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  the 
Union  Theological  School,  both  in  Tokiyo,  were  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

Am.  Refd.  1881. — The  working  force  of  the  Mission  was  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  Miss  C.  E.  Ballagh,  in  June,  and  Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff 
and  family,  on  September  25th.  On  April  25th  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
returned  to  Japan  from  a  visit  in  America,  removed  to  Tokiyo  on 
July  1st,  and  thenceforth  resided  and  labored  there.  Miss  Witbeck, 
who  had  been  eight  years  in  the  field,  returned  to  America  on  furlough 
on  December  4th. — This  year  the  K5ji-machi  Church  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Mission ;  the  Shitaya  Church  also  erected  a  church-building  of  its 
own  this  year,  with  money  loaned  by  the  Mission.  —  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Okuno,  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent,  conducted  for  about 
two  years  weekly  preaching  services  in  a  forced  labor  prison  in 
the  vicinity  6"f  Tokiyo.  His  audiences  usually  numbered  from  800  to 
1000  criminals.  Owing  to  Buddhistic  machinations,  however,  thia 
interesting  work  was  eventually  discontinued.  Besides  conducting 
numerous  services,  Mr.  Okuno  continually  assisted  in  the  work  of  Old 
Testament  translation.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  who  early  in  November 
had  come  from  Nagasaki  in  search  of  health  in  the  more  bracing  air  of 
Yokohama,  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Ferris  Seminary  on 
December  15th,  efficiently  assisted  by  Miss  H.  L.  Winn  and  Miss 
Ballagh.  —  Having  been  Mr.  W.  E.  Griffis'  successor  in  the  school  at 
Fukui,  Yechizen,  (1872),  and  then  for  several  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Educational  Department,  Mr.  Wyckoff  had  the  benefit  of  coming  to  a 
field,  with  whose  people  and  language  he  was  familiar.  A  little  more 
than  a  week  after  his  arrival,  on  October  3rd,  he  opened  a  boys' 
school  with  19  pupils  at  No.  48  Bluff,  Yokohama.  The  number  of 
pupils  soon  increased,  and  happy  results  were  not  long  in  showing  them 
selves,  —  Mr.  Stout,  having  returned  from  a  visit  to  America,  was  again 
in  sole  charge  of  the  Nagasaki  station.  '*  In  the  autumn,  the  Rev.  A. 
Segawa  was  called  from  Kagoshima  to  assist  in  teaching  the  theological 
class  at  Nagasaki.  He  was  requested  also  to  act  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
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at  the  same  place.  Three  men  were  then  studying  for  the  ministry." 
Work  was  begun  at  Saga,  Hizeii,  in  the  spring ;  it  has  not  been  practic 
able  to  carry  on  this  work  consecutively,  but  frequent  visits  are  made 
to  the  place  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Am.  Bapt.  1881. — "Rev.  F.  S.  Dobbins  and  family  reached  Japan 
a  second  time  on  November  16th,  and  entered  into  the  work  in  Tokiyo, 
from  which  Mr.  Rhees  removed.  Mr.  Dobbins'  health  failing,  however, 
his  stay  was  destined  again  to  be  short,  and  in  November,  1882,  he 
returned  home,  after  a  stay  of  a  little  less  than  a  year."  The  work  in 
Tokiyo  and  at  Yokohama  progressed  favorably  during  the  year.  —  "In 
July  Mr.  Rhees,  hearing  through  one  who  had  the  previous  month  united 
with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Tokiyo,  that  there  was  a  favorable  opening  in 
Tokushima  in  the  island  of  Shikoku,  went  to  visit  that  place  with  a 
view  to  commence  work  there.  Assisted  by  a  native  convert  whom  he 
took  with  him,  he  held  meetings  there  every  evening  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  and  on  August  28th  formed  a  church  there  of  five  members. 
This  number  has  since  increased  to  nine." 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1881. — Miss  Gouldy,  having  been  *eight  years  in 
the  field,  went  on  a  visit  home  on  January  10th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt 
left  Japan  on  April  12th,  Mr.  Leavitt  taking  a  pastorate  in  N.  Andover, 
Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  H.  Gulick  also  were  on  a  visit  home  in  1880-81. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  after  having  been  in  the  field  eleven  years,  six  of 
which  he  had  given  to  the  work  of  New  Testament  translation  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Yokohama  Committee,  went  to  America  with  his  family 
early  in  1880.  At  the  end  of  1881  he  returned  to  Japan,  and  being 
thenceforth  located  in  Kioto,  the  Doshisha  School  had  the  advantage 
of  having  now  four  foreign  teachers  giving  their  whole  time  to  the 
School.  Dr.  Greene  had  special  charge  of  the  Vernacular  Depart 
ment.  —  The  Kioto  girls'  school,  commenced  by  Miss  Starkweather  in 
1877,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Miss  Parmelee,  who  was  connected 
with  this  school  for  several  years,  was  now  absent,  but  Miss  Davis 
joined  it  this  year.  The  churches  and  schools  at  this  and  the  other 
stations  made  good  progress  during  the  year. 

C.  M.  S.  1881. — The  Rev.  G.  H.  Pole  and  wife  joined  the  Mission 
at  the  Osaka  station  this  year.  Mr.  Evington  was  absent  on  a  visit 
home  during  ten  months.  The  church  was  removed  to  its  present  site 
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and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  to  meet  the  increased  wants  of  the  work. 
"  This  church  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  Mission's  Osaka  work.  The 
missionaries  have  spent  much  time  in  personally  conversing  with  the 
people  on  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  of  them  attends  almost  daily 
in  the  chapel  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  native  Christians  has  at 
times  assisted  in  this  work  with  encouraging  results.  Thousands  have 
in  this  way  heard  the  Truth  and  carried  away,  both  in  their  memories 
and  in  the  tracts  they  have  received,  many  of  its  precious  grains,  whilst 
some  have  been  led  to  give  themselves  to  the  Lord.  Public  preaching 
was  constantly  carried  on,  Bible-classes  and  classes  for  catechumens 
were  regularly  held  ;  and  a  special  class  for  women  and  a  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  under  Miss  Oxlad's  superintendence  have  been  the  means  of 
much  good.  There  are  two  out-stations  connected  with  Osaka :  Toku- 
shima  in  the  province  of  Awa  in  Shikoku,  and  Watadzu  in  the  province 
of  Iwami  in  the  far  west  of  the  main  island.  The  work  in  Tokushima, 
a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  was  begun  at  the  request  of  two  members 
of  the  Greek  Church,  who  professed  to  be  seeking  more  light  and 
teaching  from  the  Word  of  God.  The  missionaries  were  ultimately 
disappointed  in  these  men,  but  the  work  there  has  gone  on  and  is 
growing.  Mr.  Warren  visited  the  place  several  times  in  1881,  and 
during  one  of  his  visits  baptized  the  first  three  converts. 

"  The  first  attempts  to  reach  the  Aino  aborigines  must  not  be 
•omitted.  From  the  first  the  Society  has  been  desirous  of  doing  some 
thing  to  reach  them,  and  it  was  this  desire  that  influenced  them  in  some 
degree  in  locating  missionaries  at  Hakodate.  Mr.  Dening  on  one  occa 
sion  spent  some  weeks  amongst  these  people,  living  in  an  Aino  hut,  and 
collected  a  vocabulary  with  a  view  to  further  efforts.  In  1878  he  paid 
another  visit,  but  was  not  able  to  do  much  from  a  missionary  point  of  view. 
In  ]  881  Mr.  Batchelor  spent  four  months  amongst  them  and  commenced 
the  study  of  their  language,  in  which  he  made  some  progress.  He  is  now 
(end  of  1882)  in  England,  but  hopes  soon  to  return  to  resume  this  work." 

Am.  M.  Home,  1881. — The  work  in  connection  with  the  Mission 
went  on  favorably  during  the  year  and  the  school  was  regularly  carried 
on,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn,  when  ophthalmia  prevailed 
among  the  scholars  which,  though  of  a  mild  form,  caused  considerable 
irregularity  in  the  classes. 
17* 
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^4???.  Meth.  1881. — The  Hakodate  station  was  re-enforced  by  the 
arrival,  on  October  6th,  of  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Squier  and  wife  from  the  United 
States.  —  Dr.  Maclay  was  a  member  of  the  Permanent  and  Revising 
Committees  which  had  charge  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
until  his  return  to  America  on  April  2nd  on  a  health  furlough.  In  the 
autumn  he  visited  England  and  attended  the  Ecumenical  Methodist 
Conference  which  met  in  London  September  7th- 20th.  —  "In  June 
Mr.  Soper,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  (of  the  Refd.  Ch.  in 
the  U.  S.),  'visited  the  Yamagata-ken,  baptizing  38  adults  and  six 
children,  and  organizing  a  church  at  Tendo,  a  large  town  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Yamagata  city.  During  the  autumn  of  this  same  year? 
he  made  another  visit  to  the  province  in  the  interest  of  the  work 
there." 

The  working  force  in  the  department  of  female  education  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Miss  M.  S.  Hampton,  in  June,  designated  to 
Hakodate,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Van  Petten,  in  October,  to  join  the  ladies  in  the 
Tokiyo  girls'  school.  The  school  building,  which  was  erected  in  Tsukiji 
while  the  school  was  temporarily  carried  on  in  Ginza,  was  dedicated  and 
school  work  resumed  there  on  September  13th  with  about  50  pupils. 
The  new  building,  which  cost  about  $10,000,  is  very  conveniently 
arranged,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  will  accommodate  80  pupils. 

Can.  Meth.  1881. — "  After  laboring  nearly  three  years  in  Kofu, 
teaching  and  preaching  the  Gospel  at  his  house  and  in  many  places 
throughout  the  province,  resulting  in  an  ingathering  of  44  souls,  Mr. 
Eby  returned  to  T5kiyo.  Since  this  time,  the  three  foreign  missionaries 
have  lived  in  the  capital,  teaching  a  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  serving  the  churches  in  the  city,  and  from  time  to  time  visit 
ing  the  country  congregations  on  evangelistic  tours.  The  work  begun 
by  each  of  the  four  missionaries  having  been  in  schools,  it  was  natural 
that  from  among  the  converted  students  many  should  desire  to  become 
preachers  of  the  Word.  Such  indeed  was  the  case,  and,  as  far  as  means 
allowed,  a  number  have  been  carefully  trained.  In  September,  1881, 
four  of  the  most  advanced  were  solemnly  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  since  which  time  each  one  has  wrought  nobly  at  his  appointed 
post.  Besides  these  there  are  now  five  candidates  on  probation." 

S.  P.  G.  1881. — The  work  in  Tokiyo  was  considerably  extended 
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by  this  time.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  Mr.  Wright  built  and 
opened  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  main  throughfares  of  the  city  in  the 
vicinity  and  N.  W.  of  Kio-bashi. 

Ed.  Med.  1881. — In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  new  building  was 
erected  for  hospital  and  dispensary  purposes,  and  this  work,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  large  fire  in  July,  1880,  was  recommenced  in 
the  new  premises.  Preaching  in  and  near  Niigata  had  been  successfully 
continued  with  but  little  interruption. 

U.  P.  C.  1881. — Mr.  Waddell's  boys'  school  in  the  western  part 
of  the  capital  was  interrupted  the  whole  of  this  spring  and  summer  on 
account  of  his  removal  to  Tsukiji ;  but  late  in  the  autumn  he  returned 
to,  the  former  premises  and  re-opened  the  school.  Mr.  McLaren  was 
continually  engaged  as  one  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  Union  Theo 
logical  School,  and  in  literary  work  and  occasional  preaching.  Mr. 
Davidson,  after  having  been  in  the  field  about  eight  years,  went  home 
on  furlough  on  December  15th.  The  Tsukiji  Hospital  was  uninter 
ruptedly  conducted  by  Dr.  Faulds  with  a  marked  degree  of  success. 

Ev.  Assoc.  1881.— The  work  in  Tokiy5  was  concentrated  and 
maintained  during  the  year  at  the  three  most  promising  preaching 
places.  The  day-school  already  referred  to  was  abandoned,  but  two 
others  were  opened  in  more  favorable  localities.  11  persons  were 
received  into  church  fellowship  this  year. — On  April  12th  a  society 
consisting  of  13  native  members  was  organized  at  Osaka  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Halmhuber. 

Cumb.  Presb.  1881. — The  two  missionaries  and  their  wives  had 
thus  far  labored  alone  at  Osaka,  but  this  year  they  received  re-enforce 
ments  with  a  view  to  enable  the  Mission  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to 
conduct  the  important  branch  of  female  education  more  efficiently.  In 
1880,  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  missionaries  sent  out  under  its  auspices, 
Miss  A.  M.  Orr  and  Miss  Julia  Leavitt,  arrived  at  Osaka  in  November, 
1881. 

Meth.  Prot.  1881.— In  September  Miss.  A.  McCully  arrived  at 
Yokohama,  having  been  appointed  as  an  assistant  to  Miss  Brittan.  The 
educational  work,  which  was  at  this  time  limited  to  girls  and  small  boys, 
was  successfully  conducted  during  the  year. 
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A.  D.  1882. 

Am.  Episc.  1882.— On  October  llth,  1881,  the  Foreign  Committee 
appointed  Miss  Sarah  L.  Riddick  as  missionary  teacher,  to  be  sent 
to  Miss  Pitman's  assistance  in  the  girls'  school,  Tokiyo  ;  she  arrived 
at  this  station  in  April,  1882.  —  Mr.  Cooper  and  wife  left  Japan 
in  March,  owing  to  the  serious  failure  of  Mr.  Cooper's  health ; 
after  rendering  efficient  service  in  presenting  the  work  of  the  Mis 
sion  to  a  number  of  parishes  at  home,  his  connection  with  the  Board 
terminated  December  31st.  —  "On  February  14th  occurred  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Quinby,  at  that  time  visiting  friends  in  Florida.  Mr. 
Quinby  had  been  a  member  of  the  Mission  for  nearly  ten  years,  a  faithful 
worker,  and  his  death  was  a  sad  loss  to  the  Mission.  —  The  close 
of  the  mission  year  brought  little  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
field.  On  New  Year's  Day  Mr.  McKim's  infant  and  three  Japanese 
children  were  baptized  at  Osaka.  The  schools,  the  dispensary,  and  the 
chapels  in  the  same  city  were  in  efficient  order,  though  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Laning,  who,  after  a  service  of  more  than  eight  years,  returned 
home  on  a  visit  in  November,  1881,  affected  the  attendance  at  the 
dispensary.  It  was  designed,  upon  his  return,  to  open  a  hospital  and 
generally  to  enlarge  this  most  useful  branch  of  the  work.  Dr.  Lauiug 
was  again  at  his  post  on  November  1st,  1882.  —  The  boys'  school  in 
Tokiyo,  now  known  as  St.  Paul's  School,  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  A  spacious  brick  building  for 
this  school  was  finished  and  opened  in  December,  1882.  —  In  June  the 
entire  charge  of  the  girls'  school  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Gardi 
ner,  who,  as  Miss  Pitman,  had  been  connected  with  it  almost  from  its 
beginning.  —  Mr.  Blauchet  reported  that  of  the  35  pupils  who  had  been 
in  the  school,  20  were  baptized  and  12  confirmed.  There  were  7 
chapels  and  preaching  places  in  Tokiyo,  and  it  was  expected  that  2  or  3 
more  would  soon  be  added  to  the  list."  For  further  statistics  of  this 
Mission,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  subjoined  to  this  history. 

In  addition  to  all  the  care  and  responsibility  of  superintending  the 
evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission  in  Japan  and  for  some  time  in  China 
(involving  much  traveling),  the  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  D. 
D.,  expended  much  time  and  labor  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  teaching 
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theological  students,  and  literary  work.  This  last  mentioned  consisted 
partly  of  the  translation  of  large  portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and,  in  co-operation  with  another  missionary,  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
Mr.  Blanchet,  too,  partly  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wright,  finished  a 
first  translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

14  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  labors  of  those  who  are  in  the  field  are 
scarcely  appreciated  at  their  true  value.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  feeling  of 
impatience  at  the  apparently  slow  progress  made.  This  is  unjust ;  it 
should  be  remembered  that  at  least  two  years  of  the  most  assiduous 
study  are  necessary  in  order  to  attain  tolerable  familiarity  with  the 
language.  The  missionaries  are  few,  but  they  have  not  been  idle,  nor 
is  the  value  of  their  work  to  be  measured  by  immediate  and  visible 
results.  They  may  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  their 
labors,  but  they  are  clearing  the  way  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them, 
and  the  good  seed  they  are  planting  is  the  living  germ  which  will  some 
day  develop  into  complete  maturity.  Herein  lies  our  hope  for  the  future. 

"  In  the  distant  field  of  Japan  our  brave  band  of  missionaries  have 
prayed  and  labored,  iii  loneliness  and  discouragement,  ofttimes  ready  to 
sink  under  the  heavy  burden,  yet  still  toiling  on  with  an  ardor  that 
would  not  recognize  defeat.  They  have  been  gradually  making  im 
pressions  upon  flinty  natures,  uprooting  deeply  seated  prejudices,  bring 
ing  to  light  the  hidden  treasure  of  genuine  worth,  and  in  all  their  trials 
have  been  sustained  by  the  conviction  that,  with  God's  blessing,  the 
darkened  hearts  of  fellow  beings  were  slowly  but  surely  being  moulded 
and  fashioned  into  fair  temples  meet  for  the  dwelling-place  of  His  Holy 
Spirit." 

Am.  Presb.  1882. — The  Mission  was  re- enforced  during  the  year  by 
the  arrival  of  Miss  M.  K.  Hesser  and  Miss  A.  E.  Garviu,  both  designated 
to  Osaka;  Rev.  E.  D.  Bryan  and  wife,  now  stationed  at  Tokiyo  ;  Miss 
T.  Porter,  for  the  Kanazawa  station ;  and  Miss  M.  E.  Henry.  Miss 
Henry  met  with  a  serious  accident  during  rough  weather  on  the  voyage 
out  and  in  consequence  was  invalided  for  several  months  at  Yokohama ; 
when  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  the  physicians  advised  her  not  to 
remain  in  Japan,  and  she  accordingly  returned  to  American  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year.  Miss  Youngman,  who  had  gone  on  a 
visit  home  in  the  previous  year,  returned  to  Japan  in  the  spring  of  this 
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year  and  at  once  resumed  her  useful  work  among  the  families  and  women 
of  the  capital.  In  the  summer  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  wife  went  home 
on  a  visit  to  recruit  their  health. 

The  Mission  experienced  this  year  a  sad  loss  through  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Green.  The  Rev.  0.  W.  Green  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on  June 
22nd,  1845,  and  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  November  17th,  1882,  aged 
thirty-seven  years.  He  entered  Princeton  college  in  August,  1864,  and 
Princeton  Seminary  in  October,  1867,  and  remained  there  till  January, 
1869,  when  he  had  to  return  home  on  account  of  impaired  health.  In 
May,  1872,  he  graduated  at  Columbia  Seminary,  South  Carolina.  He 
now  fully  decided  to  engage  in  foreign  mission  work  and  offered  himself 
to  the  Board,  but  owing  to  financial  embarrassment,  was  not  sent  until 
the  autumn  of  1873,  after  he  had  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  for  one  year  with  great  acceptance.  He  arrived  in 
Japan  on  December  1st.  Mr.  Green  at  once  began  the  study  of  the 
difficult  Japanese  language,  and  made  such  progress  that  very  soon  he 
commenced  preaching  to  the  people.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  first  Japanese  Presbytery.  At  first  he  was  stationed 
at  Yokohama,  and  afterward  in  Tokiyo.  He  also  was  stated  clerk  of 
Presbytery  nearly  all  the  time  he  was  in  Japan.  He  made  a  number 
of  translations  of  small  Christian  books  and  tracts.  His  industry, 
fidelity,  and  amiability  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  co-laborers  and  the 
Japanese  Christians.  His  incessant  labors  and  an  uncongenial  climate, 
however,  having  impaired  his  naturally  delicate  constitution,  he  con 
tracted  chronic  rheumatism,  which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 
work.  He  left  Japan  in  July,  1880,  and  returned  home  in  very  feeble 
health.  He  visited  among  relatives  and  friends,  but  was  able  to  make 
but  few  public  addresses.  All  medical  assistance  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  after  a  lingering  sickness  he  passed  to  his  reward.  His  memory  is 
embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  his  friends.  (After  the  Foreign  Mis 
sionary.) 

Osaka  was  this  year  occupied  as  a  station,  Mr.  Alexander  being 
transferred  thither  from  Tokiyo,  that  the  work  in  the  east  and  the  west 
might  be  brought  into  one  connected  system. — The  following  new 
churches  were  organized  during  the  year  :  the  Yamaguchi  Church,  Yama- 
guchi-ken ;  the  Dai-machi  Church,  Tokiyo,  with  Mr.  Toda  as  pastor ; 
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the  Honjo  Church,  Tokiyo,  (Jan.  1888)  with  Mr.  Shinowara  as  evan 
gelist  ;  and  the  A.dachi  Church,  at  Take-no-tsuka-mura,  a  few  miles  N. 
W.  of  Tokiyo.  Those  of  the  churches  under  the  Mission's  care  that  have 
neither  pastor  nor  evangelistic  supply,  are  in  the  charge  of  their  elders 
and  are  visited  by  missionaries  and  ministers  or  evangelists  as  often  as 
opportunity  allows. 

All  the  departments  of  the  Mission  are  in  successful  operation  at  the 
close  of  this  period,  and  every  missionary  fully  occupied,  each  one  in  his 
or  her  appointed  sphere.  The  Gospel  is  continually  preached  in 
numerous  places  in  town  and  country ;  new  churches  are  springing  up 
here  and  there,  and  the  old  ones  advancing  with  a  healthy  growth. 
"  Six  Japanese  have  been  ordained,  and  fifteen  others  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  labors  of  some  of 
these  men.  They  have  proved  themselves  of  no  mean  gifts  —  adaptability 
to  circumstances,  perseverance,  fertility  of  resources,  and  piety.  Some 
of  them  have  endured  much  for  Christ's  sake,  and  in  years  of  work  have 
shown  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  love."  —  Numerous  meetings  are 
held  for  women,  primary  and  Sunday- Schools  are  established  and  Bible- 
classes  taught  wherever  the  Mission's  agents  go.  All  the  varied  work 
for  women  and  children  employs  the  time  and  labor  of  seven  ladies.  To 
mention  a  case  of  successful  work,  a  school  for  girls  begun  at  Yokohama 
in  1875  has  so  prospered  as  to  grow  into  three,  bringing  200  children 
under  religious  instruction.  Some  boys  asked,  in  the  year  of  its  open 
ing,  to  join  this  girls'  school ;  a  separate  class  was  formed  for  them,  and 
this,  too,  soon  became  a  school.  Removed  to  Tokiyo  in  1880,  it  has 
now  commodious  buildings,  the  beginning  of  a  library,  a  faculty 
of  four  foreign  and  several  native  teachers,  and  an  extended 
course  of  study.  Above  a  hundred  students  are  in  attendance. 
The  students'  fees  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  school,  the  salaries 
of  the  foreign  professors  excepted.  —  The  Graham  Seminary  in 
Tokiyo  has  47  pupils,  16  of  whom  are  Christians ;  28  pupils  are  sup 
ported  with  foreign  money,  and  19  by  parents  and  friends.  The 
Sakurai-jo-gakko,  also  in  Tokiyo,  has  40  boarders  and  80  day-scholars, 
a  goodly  number  of  whom  are  Christians.  —  A  number  of  tracts,  and 
books  have  been  written  or  translated  by  members  of  the  Mission  and 
the  Japanese  ministers.  —  The  evangelistic  work  in  and  around  the 
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Mission's  chief  centre,  Tokiyo,  is  carried  on  under  the  efficient  superin 
tendence  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Knox.  —  "  The  foreign  missionary 
force  in  the  field  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  a  body  of  nearly  thirty 
Japanese  is  prepared  for  service,  besides  a  number  of  women  trained  for 
school  and  Bible  work."  The  numerical  condition  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Mission's  work  and  of  their  results,  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  table  of  statistics  appended  to  this  history. 

"How  great  the  contrast  in  all  these  things  with  ten  short  years 
ago  !  Then  the  Mission  was  at  the  beginning  of  aggressive  work  with 
insufficient  forces  and  appliances.  Now  the  preliminary  work  is  done, 
the  organization  is  complete,  and  with  the  Lord's  help  the  Mission  is 
prepared  for  its  future  work.  But  what  may  be  expected  of  the  future  ? 
Surely  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  past.  As  the  past  ten  years  show 
advance  beyond  belief  on  the  work  of  the  first  fourteen  years,  so  we  may 
anticipate  a  like  advance  in  the  ten  years  to  come  ;  and  this  not  alone 
in  the  adding  of  names  to  the  rolls  of  the  Church  and  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  community.  With  God's  help  we  look  for  that  indeed,  but 
also  for  much  more.  The  Christian  community  must  be  trained  to 
work  for  Christ.  The  self-support  and  self-propagation  of  the  Native 
Church  are  the  watchwords  of  the  future.  To  put  proper  responsibility 
upon  the  Japanese  Church,  to  teach  it  to  undertake  the  work  no  foreign 
missionary  can  perform  —  the  turning  of  Japan  to  Christ,  —  this  is  the 
Mission's  work.  Already  much  has  been  done.  A  plan  has  been 
matured  looking  toward  self-support.  Already  some  churches  do  much 
for  themselves.  Last  year  the  Japanese  Christians  (under  the  care 
of  this  Mission)  gave  3,000  Yen  to  the  Church.  A  Home  Mis 
sionary  Society  has  been  formed.  To  carry  on  this  work  to  completion, 
to  naturalize  the  Church  in  Japan  and  transform  foreign  Missions  into 
home  Missions,  is  the  work  of  the  future.  Foreign  Mission  work  can 
never  convert  a  nation.  Its  work  is  done  when  an  efficient,  consecrat 
ed,  working  Church  is  formed.  With  God's  blessing  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  those  who  waited  long  years  in  faith,  their  hopes  stayed  on 
Him  who  moveth  the  hearts  of  kings,  may  live  to  see  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan — no  longer  needing  foreign  props  —  erect,  complete, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  revealing  to  those  still  in  ignorance 
and  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  His  truth  and  glory." 
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Am.  Be/d.  1882. — The  teachers'  staff'  in  the  Ferris  Seminary  was 
strengthened  hy  the  arrival  of  Miss  M.  L.  Wiiin.  In  the  autumn  Mr. 
Ainerman  went  on  a  visit  to  America,  whither  Mrs.  Amerman  had 
preceded  him  the  year  before,  her  health  having  been  seriously  impaired. 
Shortly  before  Mr.  Amerman's  return  home,  the  Revs.  Kiniura  Kumaji 
(in  August)  and  Ogimi  Motoichiro  (in  November)  arrived  from  America, 
and  desiring  to  be  located  in  Tokiyo,  thenceforth  have  labored  in  con 
nection  with  that  station.  These  brethren  having  been  more  than  ten 
years  in  Amerrca,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  best  Christian  influences,  and 
being  moreover  graduates  of  Hope  College  and  Rutger's  Theological 
Seminary  (institutions  of  the  Reformed  Church),  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  they  will  prove  preeminently  useful  and  successful  in  the  work 
for  the  salvation  of  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Kimura  entered  an  educa 
tional  and  evangelistic  work,  while  Mr.  Ogimi  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
the  Koji-machi  Church. 

The  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission  in  Tokiyo  and  northward  as 
far  as  Uyeda  in  Shinshiu  is  superintended  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Miller,  while 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ballagh  conducts  the  field  southward  of  the  capital  as  far  as 
Nagoya  in  Owari,  and  Mr.  H.  Stout  is  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Kiushiu. 

The  Yokohama  (Kaigan)  Church,  the  first  Christian  church  in  Japan 
(1872),  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inagaki  has  now  been  pastor  for  nearly 
five  years,  continues  to  work  and  grow  prosperously.  It  is  quite 
independent  on  foreign  pecuniary  support  and  has  been  so  for  several 
years  past.  On  March  10th  (1882)  the  Church  had  the  honor  of  receiv 
ing  a  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kalakaua,  in  the  church 
to  the  building  of  which  his  subjects  had  sent  the  first  contribution.  — 
Mr.  Furuzawa  Kinji  opened  new  work  at  Yoshiwara  in  the  province  of 
Suruga  late  this  year,  and  a  church  was  organized  at  Mishima  (Jan. 
24th,  1883)  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ito  Tokichi.  The  Wado- 
mura  Church  built  a  chapel  with  slight  help  from  the  Mission. 

The  Ferris  Seminary  at  Yokohama  continued  to  do  well  under  the 
efficient  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  assisted  by  Miss  Ballagh,  Miss 
Winn,  and  Japanese  teachers.  On  June  29th  Miss  Kashi  0.  Kawa 
graduated,  having  passed  a  successful  examination  ;  she  entered  the 
school  as  a  child  and  grew  up  with  it,  and  will  be  retained  in  it  as 
principal  of  the  Japanese  department.  On  September  15th  the  school 
18* 
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reopened  with  24  pupils,  some  new  pupils  being  daily  expected.  About 
one-fifth  only  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  receive  a  partial  support,  while 
other  schools  more  frequently  support  four-fifths  of  their  scholars.  The 
present  accommodations  of  the  Seminary  being  insufficient  to  allow  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  school,  it  is  intended  to  erect  considerable  addi 
tions  to  the  old  building.  (This  was  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the 
following  year.)  —  The  boys'  School  at  Yokohama,  opened  by  Mr. 
Wyckoff  in  October,  1881,  continued  to  be  successfully  conducted  by 
him.  "  Since  that  time  64  pupils  representing  21  different  provinces 
have  entered  the  school.  Some  of  these  remained  only  a  few  days. 
The  greatest  actual  attendance  at  any  time  was  88.  The  studies  thus 
far  pursued  have  been  quite  elementary,  but  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
in  these  has  been  satisfactory.  Owing  to  uncertainty  about  the  school 
remaining  permanently  at  Yokohama,  very  few  day-scholars  have  attended 
since  September,  1882.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the  school  is  especi 
ally  gratifying.  Since  the  school  was  opened,  8  of  the  pupils  have  been 
admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Kaigan  Church,  and  3  have  applied 
for  baptism.  There  are  nowr  14  Christians  in  the  school,  including  the 
above.  They  all  give  evidence  of  genuine  conversion,  are  earnest  in 
searching  the  Scriptures  and  in  doing  their  part  in  the  school  prayer- 
meeting,  which  has  been  held  weekly  by  the  students  since  the  beginning 
of  1882.  This  meeting  is  well  sustained  and  a  means  of  great  good  to 
all  connected  with  the  school.  There  is  also  a  Scripture  lesson  every 
morning  and  evening,  at  which  all  the  boarding-scholars  attend,  and  a 
Sabbath  School  on  Sunday  afternoons,  at  which,  besides  the  pupils,  a 
number  of  young  boys  of  the  native  town  attend."  Before  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  Mission  decided  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
school  and  its  objects  to  remove  it  to  Tokiy5,  in  order  to  unite  it  with 
the  school  which  has  been  conducted  there  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
for  several  yesjirs  past.  (This  removal  and  union  were  effected  after  the 
summer  holidays  in  1883.) 

"  Tlie  church  at  Nagasaki  has  56  names  on  the  roll.  In  the  Sunday 
School  there  are  about  20  pupils.  There  are  15  scholars  under  constant 
instruction  in  various  branches  in  English  and  Japanese.  Itinerary 
preaching  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki,  especially  at  Omura  and 
Isahaya,  has  been  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  but  thus  far  without 
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apparent  results.  At  Saga,  for  the  time  and  labor  expended,  the  results 
have  been  most  encouraging.  A  large  number  of  those  whose  names 
are  on  the  roll  of  the  Nagasaki  Church,  reside  in  or  near  Saga.  They 
have  a  Sunday  School  of  about  15  pupils  and  meet  regularly  for  worship. 
What  has  been  recently  accomplished  there  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
intercourse  of  Mr.  Verbeck  with  some  officials  of  the  place,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago." — After  Mr.  Segawa  left  Kagoshima  (in  1881),  the 
station  was  put  in  the  charge  of  a  lay  helper ;  but  he,  from  some 
unpraiseworthy  motive,  influenced  the  church  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  its  members  to  seek  association  with  the  "Independent  Church 
of  Japan  "  (the  late  Mr.  Awadzu's)  in  Tokiyo.  Most  of  the  members, 
however,  subsequently  returned  to  their  original  connection.  This 
church  now  numbers  18  members.  "A  day-school  has  been  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  Kagoshima  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
has  about  40  pupils  in  it.  These  pupils  attend  the  Sunday  School,  and 
many  of  them  the  preaching  services  also.  Soon  after  occupying  Kago 
shima  as  an  out-station,  evangelistic  work  was  undertaken  in  Seridai,  a 
town  some  20  miles  north  of  the  city.  This  has  been  continued,  and  8 
persons  have  been  baptized  there.  The  Rev.  J.  Tomegawa  is  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  Satsuma. 

"As  regards  the  field  in  which  this  branch  of  the  Mission  is 
operating, — the  island  of  Kiushiu  contains  a  population  of  more  than 
five  millions,  and  Nagasaki  is  the  open  port  from  which  at  present  mis 
sionary  operations  can  be  carried  on.  For  most  of  the  time  since  the 
establishment  of  Missions  in  the  country,  there  have  been  three  Protest 
ant  missionaries  in  the  place,  representing  as  many  different  churches. 
The  impression  on  the  masses  has  been  small.  The  central  field  at 
Nagasaki  is  a  difficult  one,  owing  largely  to  the  local  prejudice  against 
Christianity,  excited  by  Jesuit  influence  in  former  times  and  by  the 
presence  of  large  communities  of  Romanists  in  the  vicinity.  But  away 
from  Nagasaki,  the  field  is  perhaps  not  different  from  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  For  although  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
unpromising  one,  the  results  of  Mission  work,  as  compared  with  those 
in  other  places  and  estimated  according  to  the  outlay,  are  not  materially 
different.  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  even  here 
abundant  labors  would  secure  a  rich  harvest  for  the  Lord." 
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The  publications  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  besides  those  of 
Dr.  S.  B.  Brown  already  referred  to,  have  been  confined  to  a  few  tracts 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  Japanese ;  but  a  work  which  requires 
special  notice  is  Mr.  Anierman's  Japanese  edition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J. 
van  Oosterzee's  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  1879. 
This  book  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  Union  Theological  School, 
as  also  largely  in  similar  schools  of  other  missions.  The  first  edition  of 
5QO  copies  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  new  edition,  with  a  glossary  and 
other  improvements,  is  ready  for  the  press.  The  American  Bible  Society 
also  published  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the  colloquial  style,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ibuka  under  Mr.  Amerman's  supervision.  This  too  is  very  widely  used. 

"  The  growing  sentiment  among  the  churches  of  Christendom 
respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  pagan  lauds  is  that,  in  order  to 
develop  the  energies  of  the  churches  founded  there  and  to  do  work  that 
shall  last,  the  churches  raised  up  among  the  heathen  must  be  taught  and 
trained  to  be  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self-perpetuating.  To 
bring  the  Japanese  Church  to  that  condition  is  the  aim  of  this  Mission. 
Thus  far,  of  the  seven  churches  under  the  care  of  the  Mission,  only  two 
are  quite  self-supporting.  Three  are  without  pastors,  being  dependent 
on  supplies  from  Tokiyo  and  Yokohama.  The  remainder  have  pastors 
or  acting  pastors,  mostly  supported  by  the  Mission.  Three  have  fur 
nished  their  own  Church  buildings  with  little  or  no  help  from  the  Mission. 
All  these  churches  are  united  with  those  under  the  care  of  the  Am. 
Presb.  and  the  U.  P.  C.  Missions  in  the  General  Assembly  (Dai  K'wai) 
and  the  Presbyteries  (Chiu  K'wai)  of  '  The  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan'.  The  entire  number  of  churches  in  their  connection  is  26 
(Am.  Presb.  16,  Am.  Eejd.  7,  U.  P.  C.  2,  Independent  1),  and  the 
membership  is  1914  (Am.  Presb.  1178,  Am.  Pefd.  493,  U.  P.  C.  153, 
Independent  90)."  The  further  statistics  of  the  Mission  will  be  found 
in  the  table  appended  to  this  history. 

Am.  Bapt.  1882. — "  On  January  10th.  Mr.  Toriyama  was  ordained 
in  Tokiyo,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Surugadai.  On  January 
llth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhees  removed  to  Kobe,  to  be  near  the  new  interest 
in  the  island  of  Shikoku.  In  March,  Mr.  Rhees  formed  a  Church  in  Kobe, 
which  now  numbers  10  communicants.  In  November,  Miss  Munson, 
who  had  assisted  Miss  Kidder  in  her  school  and  had  also  had  a  boys' 
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school  under  her  care,  was  married  to  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  the  English 
Baptist  Mission,  and  her  connection  with  the  Union  ceased.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Dobbins'  return  home,  it  was  thought  best,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  quarters  for  Miss  Kidder  and 
her  school  in  Surugadai,  that  they  should  remove  for  a  while  to  Tsukiji ; 
Miss  Kidder,  however,  entertained  the  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to 
secure  a  suitable  place  in  the  former  locality  and  again  to  carry  on  the 
school  there."  Early  in  the  following  year  this  hope  was  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  continued  to  reside  and  work  at  Yokohama  since 
his  arrival  in  1879.  For  about  two  years  past  he  has  been  regularly 
instructing  a  small  class  of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Besides 
superintending  the  colportage  of  his  mission  and  doing  various  evangelistic 
work,  mostly  assisted  by  Mr.  Suzuki,  Mr.  Bennett  also  has  charge  of 
the  church  at  Hachioji,  whither  he  makes  periodical  visits.  A  native 
helper,  however,  is  stationed  at  Hachioji  and  works  continuously  in 
connection  with  the  church  there.  —  "Miss  Sands'  work,  efficiently 
aided  by  Mrs.  Poate,  had  been  for  some  time  enlarging.  More  than  200 
pupils  had  been  gathered  in  the  schools  under  her  care,  and  Bible- 
women  were  receiving  constant  instruction.  She  had  herself  followed 
up  auspicious  openings  with  prayer-meetings,  and  this  work  seemed 
especially  blessed  in  the  village  of  Chogo,  situated  about  13  miles  from 
Yokohama.  On  April  9th,  a  church  was  formed  there  with  25  members, 
who  had  been  previously  baptized  at  Yokohama  or  Chogo." — The  church 
at  Yokohama  continued  to  prosper  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kawakatsu. 

"  During  the  year  1882,  three  new  churches  were  organized  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Poate's  work  in  the  north.  These  were  respectively 
at  Yanaiji  (or  Yanaijitsu)  in  April,  Sakata  in  May,  and  Hashi-no-hei  in 
December.  Mr.  Poate  ascribes  his  success,  under  God,  largely  to  the 
extensive  colportage  which  he  employs." 

Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  Dr.  Hepburn's  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Japanese  New 
Testament  (p.  117*),  of  Dr.  N.  Brown's  extensive  and  expeditious  work 
in  the  department  of  Scripture  translation.  "This  work  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  care  he  had  to  bestow  upon  the  printing,  since  he  had 
sole  supervision  of  the  press.  More  than  30,000  portions  of  Scripture  of 
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the  size  of  one  of  the  Gospels  and  large  editions  of  tracts  and  of 
fragments  of  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments  have  been  published  by  him." 

"In  March,  1883,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  Fisher  and  family  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  in  Tokiyo." 

For  statistics,  see  the  Table. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1882.— On  November  12th,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin 
and  wife  arrived  for  the  Osaka  station,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  Miss  E.  M.  Brown  reached  K5be  to  join  the  staff  of  the  girls' 
school  at  that  port.  On  January  29th  Miss  Clarkson  returned  to  America 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  on  September  29th  Miss  Kellogg's 
connection  with  the  Mission  ceased  on  account  of  her  marriage  to  the 
Rev.  M.  L.  Taft,  of  the  Am.  Meth.  Mission  in  China.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  force  in  the  field  was  slightly  smaller  than  it  had  been 
three  years  previously  ;  it  consists  now  of  16  men,  all  but  one  married, 
and  ten  single  women.  —  Two  new  churches  were  organized  this  year  : 
that  of  Shima-no-uchi,  Osaka,  March  18th,  and  that  of  Takahashi, 
an  out- station  of  Okayama,  in  the  autumn.  "  An  out- station  has  been 
established  and  preaching  sustained  for  more  than  two  years  at  Fukuoka, 
Kiushiu,  where  a  small  company  of  believers  have  been  baptized.  Out- 
station  work  has  also  been  done  on  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Fukui. 
Most  of  the  churches  have  been  gaining  numbers  and  strength  ;  five 
of  them  are  provided  with  houses  of  worship,  all  built  without  any  aid 
from  the  Board,  and  all  but  one  built  entirely  by  native  funds,  except  as 
members  of  the  Mission  and  others  have  made  small  private  contribu 
tions  to  aid  in  their  erection ;  the  value  of  the  church  property  is 
estimated  at  about  10,000  Yen.  The  little  band  of  half  a  dozen 
Christians  at  Imabari  in  Shikoku  (organized  in  1879)  have  increased  to 
over  100,  have  built  a  house  of  worship  to  accommodate  400,  and  are 
doing  out- station  work  with  commendable  zeal." 

Each  of  the  churches  of  this  Mission  has  a  Sabbath  School  in 
connection  with  it,  usually  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  preaching 
services.  At  the  out- stations  where  evangelists  reside  or  missionaries 
regularly  go,  there  are  likewise  Sabbath  Schools  or  Bible  Classes.  The 
statistics  of  these,  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  the  work,  will  be  found 
in  the  table  appended  to  this  history. 

The  three  girls'  schools,  in  all  of  which  English  studies  have  a 
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prominent  place,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  "In  the  Kobe  school 
there  has  been  from  the  first  (1875)  a  gradual  increase  in  attendance, 
until  now  there  are  52  boarding  and  10  day-scholars.  For  the  building 
first  occupied,  the  Japanese  contributed  nearly  $1000.  In  1877  an 
additional  building  was  erected,  to  which  they  also  contributed  liberally. 
The  course  extends  over  three  years  preparatory  and  five  years  seminary 
studies.  A  class  of  12  girls  graduated  in  1882,  all  of  whom  are  profess 
ing  Christians.  Several  of  these  remain  as  teachers.  Of  the  pupils  in 
the  present  classes,  14  are  Christians.  Mr.  Uno  has  for  several  years 
been  a  highly  valued  teacher  of  this  school,  both  in  English  and  Japan 
ese  studies.  —  The  school  in  Kioto,  which  was  opened  in  1877  in  Miss 
Starkweather's  house  with  two  boarding  and  three  day-scholars,  entered 
the  commodious  buildings  erected  for  it  in  1879,  and  since  then  the 
pupils  have  increased,  till  they  now  number  53.  The  course  covers  four 
years.  The  first  class  of  eight  girls  graduated  in  1882.  Some  of  these 
remain  in  the  school  as  teachers.  Miss  Parmelee,  now  absent  for  a 
period  of  rest,  has  been  connected  with  the  school  for  several  years,  and 
Miss  Davis  since  1881.  Messrs.  Miyagawa  and  Kato,  graduates  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  were  also  teachers  in  the  school  for  two  or  three 
years."  —  Of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  girls'  school  in  Osaka  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Miss  Gardner  took  Miss  Gouldy's  place,  when 
the  latter  went  on  a  visit  home  in  January,  1881.  The  school  course 
covers  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  is  47,  28  of  whom  are 
boarders.  A  class  of  4  girls  graduated  in  1882. 

"  The  Doshisha  School  was  opened  in  hired  buildings  in  Kioto  in 
November,  1875.  The  management  of  the  school  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Neeshima  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Davis,  who  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Learned. 
Mr.  Doane  and  Dr.  Taylor  were  also  connected  with  the  school  for  one 
and  a  half  and  two  years  respectively.  Since  then  Dr.  Gordon  and  Dr. 
Greene  have  joined  the  corps  of  teachers.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
English  and  Scientific  department  has  hitherto  covered  five  years,  but 
it  is  intended  to  lengthen  it  at  once  to  six.  The  first  two  years  will 
be  preparatory,  devoted  chiefly  to  instruction  in  English  ;  then  will 
follow  the  regular  course  of  four  years  in  science.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
is  voluntary.  For  graduates  who  desire  to  study  Theology,  there  is  a 
Theological  Department  with  a  course  of  8  years.  For  those  who  show 
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fitness  for  Christian  work,  but  cannot  go  through  the  English  course,  a 
Vernacular   Theological  Department  has  been  provided.      The   school 
property  is  held  by  a  Japanese  company,  called  the  Doshisha,  of  which 
Mr.   Neeshima  is'  the   head.      The   decision   of  matters   involving    the 
expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  Japanese  teachers, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Neeshima  and  the  foreign  teachers.     The  internal 
government  of  the  school  is  entrusted  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 
The  faculty  and  the,  departments   of  study,  as  far  as  decided  on  and 
assigned,  are  as  follows  : 
Rev.  J.  H.  Neeshima,  President. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,— Theology. 
Rev.  D.    W.   Learned,   Ph.D., — Church   History,  Exegesis  (in  part), 

Political  Economy,  Astronomy. 
Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D., — Mental  Philosophy,  Homiletics,  Christian 

Evidences,  Physiology,  Music. 
Rev.  D.  C.   Greene,  D.  D., — Exegesis,  Moral  Philosophy,   and  special 

charge  of  the  Vernacular  Department. 
Mr.  Ichihara, — History. 
Mr.  Morita, — Geology,  Rhetoric. 
Mr.  Shimomura, — Physics,  Mathematics. 

"  The  number  of  students  attending  at  the  end  of  1882  is  158,  130 
of  whom  are  in  the  English  and  Scientific  course,  18  in  the  English 
Theological  course,  and  10  in  the  Vernacular  Theological  course.  Most 
of  the  students  pay  their  own  board  and  tuition.  Of  the  180  students 
in  the  English  and  Scientific  department,  only  16  are  receiving  aid  from 
the  Mission  ;  most  of  these  to  a  small  extent  only,  and  some  doing  work 
in  return. — The  school  equipment  consists  of  five  larger  buildings  and 
one  smaller  one  for  recitation  and  students'  rooms,  a  chapel,  a  gymna 
sium,  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  a  library  of  nearly  800  volumes,  and 
astronomical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  cost  of  the  whole  and 
of  the  land  has  been  about  $9,000.  The  first  theological  class  of  15 
graduated  in  1879  (see  under  that  year).  From  the  English  and  Scien 
tific  department  three  classes  have  graduated,  numbering  28.  Of  these, 
17  are  now  in  the  Theological  department.  All  but  one  of  these  28 
graduates  are  church  members.  Besides  the  theological  graduates 
mentioned  above,  4  others  who  were  in  the  school  have  become  ordained 
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pastors;"  and  a  number  of  others  who  have  from  time  to  time  been 
attendants  at  the  school,  have  done  and  are  now  doing  valuable  service. 

"  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  government  at  Kioto  has 
ceased,  so  that  for  two  years  past  large  monthly  meetings  for  the  discus 
sion  of  religious  and  other  topics  have  been  held  in  the  largest  theatres 
in  the  city.  Fear  among  the  people  generally  has  given  place  to  a 
desire  to  hear  about  the  new  way,  so  that  "  —  as  has  been  the  case  with 
all  the  other  missions — "  during  the  last  three  years  the  Mission  has  not 
had  half  the  native  workers  needed  to  send  in  response  to  calls,  which 
have  come  from  far  and  near,  for  some  one  to  preach  the  Gospel." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  medical  work  done  at  the 
several  stations  and  out- stations  ;  as,  however,  opportunities  for  the 
direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel  opened  and  multiplied,  more  prominence 
was  given  to  this,  and  medical  work  gradually  assumed  a  more 
subordinate  and  legitimate  position.  Thus  the  medical  work  which  was 
at  one  time  extensively  carried  on  at  such  places  as  Hikone,  Nagahama, 
and  Yokaichi,  is  now  for  the  most  part  discontinued.  The  work  begun  in 
Osaka  by  Dr.  Adams,  prospered  greatly  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
removal  to  that  city  in  1879,  when  the  government's  permission  to  open 
a  hospital  was  obtained  by  a  native  company.  "  From  that  time  the 
attendance  of  patients  rapidly  increased,  though  the  ward  for  in-patients 
was  not  opened  till  a  year  later,  and  even  now  the  cases  treated  are  chiefly 
dispensary  cases.  Medical  work  is  now  carried  on  in  three  different 
places  in  the  city.  In  two  of  these  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
churches,  but  the  third  has  no  such  connection.  The  Christian  work 
carried  on  in  the  former  two  dispensaries  is  satisfactory.  As  the  patients 
usually  pay  for  their  medicines  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  little 
hospital  are  met  by  the  Japanese,  the  work  is  in  a  large  measure  self- 
supporting.  But  the  weight  of  the  surgical  work  and  some  other 
expenses  must  be  met  from  other  sources.  The  number  of  individual 
patients  seen  per  year  ranges  from  3,500  to  4,000."  —  In  1875,  largely 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Minister  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Hon.  J.  A. 
Bingham,  Dr.  Berry  received  the  government's  permission,  which  ne 
had  applied  for  two  years  previously,  to  visit  the  prisons  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  report  upon  their  condition  and  to  offer  suggestions  for 
their  improvement.  "  The  inspection  was  at  once  begun  and  followed 
10* 
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by  a  report,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Government  with  grateful 
acknowledgments,  and  published  and  sent  to  all  the  prisons  in  the 
country.  What  influence  it  may  have  had  in  the  reforms  adopted,  is 
not  known ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  that  nearly  all  the  reforms 
recommended  in  the  report  are  now  observed  in  the  management  of 
Japanese  prisons,  even  that  of  making  use  of  moral' instruction  to  reform 
the  criminals.  Buddhism,  however,  is  relied  upon  rather  than  Christi 
anity." 

Printing  was  begun  by  this  Mission  about  ten  years  ago,  "  the 
earlier  works  being  small  tracts  expounding  the  fundamental  prin 
ciples  of  Christianity.  These  were  printed  from  wooden  blocks  and 
most  of  them  cost  but  one  cent  apiece.  Seven  years  ago  the  Mission 
established  a  printing-press,  and  type  began  to  take  the  place  of  blocks. 
50  different  works  have  now  been  printed  by  the  Mission,  of  various 
descriptions,  from  the  leaflet  of  4  pages  to  volumes  of  several  hundred 
pages.  Of  these  various  works  there  have  been  printed  343,853  copies, 
amounting  to  9,278,628  pages.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Japanese 
firm  known  as  the  Fukuinsha,  or  Gospel  Society,  which  works  in 
harmony  with  the  Mission,  have  printed  of  the  above-mentioned  works, 
upon  the  mission  press  but  on  their  own  account,  26,120  copies, 
amounting  to  1,007,500  pages,  thus  making  a  total  of  369,973  copies 
printed,  amounting  to  10,286,128  pages. 

"During  the  past  five  years,  the  principal  agency  for  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  Mission's  literature  has  been  the  Fukuinsha,  a  Japanese 
firm  of  Christian  men.  The  sales  of  books  and  tracts  are  now  effected 
entirely  by  this  firm,  which  has  branch  stores  or  agents  in  10  or  12  of 
the  centers  of  the  Mission's  work.  The  sales  to  this  firm  during  the 
past  year  have  averaged  per  month  over  100  Yen  worth  at  the  catalogue 
or  retail  price.  As  the  firm  meet  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  this 
business,  a  liberal  discount  is  allowed  them  on  all  wholesale  purchases. 
The  attainment  of  an  entirely  self-supporting  business  in  Christian 
books  through  native  channels  is  an  end  greatly  to  be  desired.  Until 
the  appointment,  two  years  ago,  of  a  Representive  Committee  of  that 
body,  the  American  Tract  Society  contributed  liberally  for  the  carrying 
on  of  this  part  of  the  Mission's  work." — Gratuitous  distribution  has  been 
limited  to  cheap  little  tracts  and  Christian  Almanacs,  perhaps  100,000  of 
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the  former  and  50,000  of  the  latter.  The  whole  value  of  these  probably 
amounts  to  but  one-tenth  of  that  of  books  sold. — At  present,  8  col 
porteurs  are  laboring  in  the  field  occupied  by  the  Mission ;  some  of 
these  are  in  the  service  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  "  The  work  of 
the  Mission  has  received  very  great  assistance  through  the  preparation 
and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  by  this  Society. —  The  weekly  news 
paper  named  '  Shield  Ichi  Zappo,'  or  Weekly  Miscellany,  issued  by 
the  Mission  for  the  past  seven  years,  was  the  first,  and  for  a  time 
the  only,  religious  newspaper  in  the  land.  It  is  an  eight-page  journal 
intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  Christian  families,  and  to  be  an  enlighten 
ing  and'  instructive  friend  to  those  who  desire  to  approach  the  light 
that  is  now  beginning  to  fill  all  lands."  It  has  a  wide  circulation  and 
is  read  by  many  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  900  copies  are  printed 
weekly,  while  the  list  of  subscribers  numbers  760.  Twice  the  number 
of  subscribers  is  required  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  paper. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  paper  will  become  self-sustaining  and  may 
then  be  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  Japanese  co-workers.  The 
annual  subscription  price  is  Yen  1.40,  or  with  the  postage,  Yen  1.70. 

As  regards  the  Mission's  plans  and  methods  of  work,  "  in  the 
beginning  missionaries  were  necessarily  the  only  preachers  ;  but  it  was 
held  even  then  as  a  cardinal  principle,  that  their  chief  work  was  rather  to 
raise  up  a  native  ministry  who,  as  evangelists  in  new  fields  or  as  pastors 
over  independent  and  self-governing  churches,  should  bear  the  main 
part  of  the  burden  in  building  up  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  Hence 
it  has  come  about  that,  while  the  various  members  of  the  Mission  have 
been  busily  engaged  (in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  language)  as  teachers, 
physicians,  and  editors,  or  in  preparing  books,  in  advising  and  assisting 
the  Japanese  pastors  and  evangelists,  and  in  making  occasional  preaching 
tours  into  the  interior,  but  few — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  too  few — of 
their  number  give  their  strength  to  formal  and  stated  preaching.  The 
restrictions  upon  travelling  in  the  interior,  the  efficiency  of  the  native 
helpers,  and  the  great  needs  in  other  departments  of  labor,  have  also 
had  an  influence  in  this  direction. — A  considerable  part  of  the  Mission's 
evangelistic  work  is  done  through  the  Japanese  Missionary  Society. 
This  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years  and  is 
strictly  under  Japanese  control.  Some  assistance,  however,  in  the 
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support  of  evangelists  is  given  from  the  funds  of  the  Board,  when  it  is 
clearly  needed  and  the  workers  and  their  work  are  approved  by  the 
Mission.  At  present  the  Japanese  Society  pays  at  least  four-tenths  of  the 
whole  expenses.  The  special  advantages  of  this  method  of  work  are 
that  it  leaves  with  the  Japanese  the  responsibility  of  evangelizing  their 
own  people,  thus  stimulating  them  to  give  and  work  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  that,  by  the  considerable  proportion  of  the  funds  required  from 
them,  it  secures  their  careful  and  most  valuable  asssistance  in  the 
choice  of  men  to  be  employed  and  of  fields  of  labor  to  be  occupied. — 
Needy  students  in  the  Vernacular  Theological  School  are  supported  on  the 
game  plan,  though  the  proportion  from  Japanese  funds  is  not  so  large." 

In  the  important  matter  of  the  self-support  of  the  native  churches, 
"  God  has  given  this  Mission  great  success.  Of  the  19  churches  formed 
in  connection  with  it,  10  have  pastors  (all  but  two  ordained),  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  their  work  and  are  wholly  supported  by  their 
churches.  Another  church  wholly  supports  its  pastor  elect,  who  still 
attends  the  Theological  School.  Four  others  are  self- supporting  in  the 
sense  that  they  receive  no  outside  aid ;  their  pastors  do  not,  however, 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  these  churches  and  have  other  means 
of  support.  The  remaining  4  churches  receive  some  assistance  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  their  pastors.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  Mission, 
however,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  the  running  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  churches  themselves.  The  Board  makes  no  appropriation 
for  church  building.  But  beyond  this,  the  Mission  makes  contributions 
for  medical  work  among  the  poor,  for  needy  pupils  in  the  girls'  schools, 
and  for  the  defrayment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  large  public 
meetings  which  have  been  so  frequently  held  during  the  past  two  years. 

"  No  feature  of  the  Mission's  work  is  a  cause  for  greater  satisfaction 
than  the  Native  Pastorate.  Many  of  its  Japanese  workers  bring  to 
their  work  great  ability,  natural  and  acquired  ;  and  they  show  in  it 
such  faith,  zeal,  tact,  and  self-denying  devotion  as  not  only  makes  their 
work  successful,  but  gives  an  earnest  of  an  able  and  faithful  pastorate 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  rise  up  to  carry  to  every  village 
and  hamlet  in  Japan  the  offer  of  salvation  through  Christ  to  every  one 
who  believeth,  long  after  the  work  of  foreign  missionaries  among  the 
Japanese  shall  have  come  to  an  end, 
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11  Under  the  guidance  of  the  ladies  of  the  Mission,  some  very  faithful 
female  helpers  have  also  arisen  and  are  now  carrying  the  message  of 
salvation  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  members  of 
their  own  sex.  Woman's  work  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Mission 
as  one  of  great  importance  ;  and  from  the  first  it  has  received  a  large 
share  of  attention  from  its  female  workers.  Many  families  have  been 
reached  through  their  visits  ;  and  through  Bible  readings  held  in  private 
houses,  numbers  of  men  and  women  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Truth  and  finally  led  to  confess  Christ." 

This  Mission  has  been  specially  favored  in  the  men  that  have  been 
providentially  sent  to  it.  Eepeated  mention  has  been  already  made  of 
the  accession  of  that  fine  band  of  highly  qualified  young  men  from  the 
Kumanioto  School  (1876).  "  The  peculiar  circumstances,  too,  that  led 
Mr.  Neeshima  to  America  for  an  education  and  there  brought  him  into 
the  family  of  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board ;  the  relations  which  he  there  came  into  with  the  Japanese 
Embassy  then  visiting  America  and  Europe,  putting  him  on  so  favorable 
a  footing  with  the  Japanese  Government ;  and  his  return  hither  with  a 
burning  desire  to  establish  a  Christian  School,  just  as  this  Mission  had 
decided  to  attempt  a  training  school,"  —  all  these  contributed  much  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Mission.  "  Again,  the  education  in 
America  of  Mr.  Sawayama  ;  his  giving  up  his  purpose  of  entering  the 
government  service,  that  he  might  take  a  grander,  though  a  lowly,  place 
•with  poor  compensation,  as  a  pastor  of  a  Christian  Church  ;  his  endow 
ment  with  that  office  considerably  previous  to  the  time  that  men  educated 
in  Japan  could  be  qualified  for  it  (he  being  the  first  man  installed  as 
pastor  over  a  Japanese  Church) ;  and  the  spirit  of  self-denial  which  he 
has  manifested,  the  earnest,  loving  zeal  with  which  he,  though  in  feeble 
health,  has  trained  his  Church  so  as  to  become  an  example  to  others, — 
these,  too,  give  cause  for  deep  gratitude. 

"  The  contiguity  of  the  several  stations  of  the  Mission  is  another 
feature  that  has  been  very  helpful.  As  Kobe  and  Kioto  are  but 
50  miles  apart  and  Osaka  lies  between  them  (all  being  connected 
by  railway  and  telegraph),  the  greater  part  of  this  Mission  can  be 
assembled  in  either  of  these  places  within  three  hours.  Okayama,  the 
newest  station,  is  connected  by  a  daily  line  of  steamers  with  Osaka  and 
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Kobe,  and  distant  from  the  latter  place  only  seven  or  eight  hours  in 
time.  With  such  facility  of  communication,  consultation  is  easjr,  aid  is 
easily  rendered  when  needed,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Mission 
is  easily  secured,  and  the  work  is  kept  practically  one.  This  con 
tiguity  of  the  fields  in  which  most  of  its  churches  lie,  is  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  churches  than  to  the  Mission ;  for  it  gives  them 
the  strength  that  comes  from  union,  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers,  and 
the  stimulus  of  emulation  in  good  works.  It  has  enabled  them  to 
cooperate  in  organizing  a  Home  Missionary  Society,  which  has  been  to 
them  a  means  of  education  and  of  growth  in  grace,  as  well  as  an  agency 
for  extending  their  work.  It  has  enabled  them  to  come  together  in 
fellowship  for  the  organization  of  churches,  the  ordination  of  pastors, 
the  dedication  of  buildings,  the  conducting  of  mass-meetings,  and  for 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  It  has  also 
enabled  the  body  of  missionaries  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
churches  as  a  body,  and  helped  them  to  keep  nearer  to  the  hearts  of 
their  Japanese  brethren  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done. 

"  Nearly  70  baptized  believers,  connected  with  the  Mission's 
churches,  have  passed  into  rest  ;  many  of  these  have  added  to  earnest 
Christian  lives  the  witness  of  a  triumphant  Christian  death,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them. 

"  Such,  in  brief,  is  a  survey  of  our  work.  Had  our  faith  been 
deeper  and  stronger,  we  should  doubtless  have  seen  broader  and  deeper 
results.  We  are,  however,  grateful  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
has  permitted  us  to  share  in  laying  the  foundations  of  his  spiritual 
temple  in  this  land." 

(It  would  have  been  very  desirable  and  useful,  if  the  historical 
sketches  of  some  others  of  the  leading  missions  had  given  as  full  an 
account  of  their  operations  as  that  which  has  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
above.) 

C.  M.  S.  1882. — Mr.  J.  Batchelor  returned  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  for  change  and  further  training.  Mr.  Andrews 
was  transferred  from  Nagasaki  to  Hakodate  in  May,  and  remains  now 
in  charge  of  that  station.  The  Eev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Society's  China  Mission  at  Hongkong  from  1871 
to  1879,  joined  the  Nagasaki  station  and  is  there  associated  with 
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Mr.  Maundrell.  Mr.  Fyson  was  transferred  from  Niigata  to  Yokohama  in 
June,  to  take  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  request 
of  the  Permanent  Committee.  Mr.  Deniug  left  Hakodate  and  proceeded 
on  a  visit  to  England  in  October  ;  his  connection  with  the  Society 
ceased  since  the  beginning  of  1883  ;  but  he  returned  to  Japan  early  that 
year,  to  prosecute  his  evangelistic  labors  in  Tokiyo  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "  Japan  Special  Mission,"  a  society  recently  formed  in  England. 

The  work  at  Tokushiina  in  the  province  of  Awa  in  Shikokn,  begun 
the  previous  year,  had  somewhat  advanced,  there  being  now  eight  adult 
church  members,  one  having  passed  away. — In  the  spring  of  1882,  a 
native  physician,  while  on  a  visit  in  Osaka,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  people  ;  he  and  his  wife  appeared  to  be 
earnestly  inquiring  after  the  way  of  truth,  and  frequently  came  to  the 
regular  services.  On  their  return  to  their  home  in  Iwarni  (see  under 
A.  D.  1881),  they  sent  a  request  for  an  evangelist.  During  the  summer 
vacation  two  theological  students  visited  them,  one  of  these  remaining 
there  till  December.  In  that  month  Mr.  Evington  visited  Iwami  and 
baptized  4  adults  and  2  children.  This  little  company  of  believers 
are  standing  alone,  and  one  of  them  has  been  cut  off  by  his  parents, 
forsaken  by  his  old  friends,  and  twice  obliged  to  change  his  residence. — 
"  At  Niigata  regular  Sunday  services  have  been  held ;  there  has  been 
week-day  preaching  at  various  places  in  the  town  ;  itinerating  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  country  districts  adjoining;  and  Bible-classes  have 
been  conducted  for  the  instruction  of  Christians  and  enquirers.  But 
notwithstanding  the  patient,  persevering  and  prayerful  efforts  made  for 
nearly  seven  years,  the  number  of  baptisms  has  been  small,  only  ten 
adults  altogether.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Fyson  to  Yokohama  has  left  that 
station  without  a  European  missionary,"  and  the  Mission's  work  there 
has  been  practically  discontinued. 

"  Of  native  helpers  there  are  8  at  Nagasaki,  2  at  Osaka,  1  at 
Hakodate,  and  1  at  Niigata  (now  withdrawn).  With  the  exception  of  8 
or  4  who  are  studying  at  Nagasaki,  all  the  helpers  are  engaged  in  regular 
evangelistic  work.  Some  of  them  are  in  charge  of  out-stations  or 
do  duty  as  acting  pastors  of  the  little  congregations  that  have  been 
gathered. 

"  The  educational  efforts  made  are  far  below  what  might  have  been 
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expected  from  the  number  of  missionaries  employed.  This,  as  well  as 
some  other  brandies  of  the  work,  has  however  been  hindered  by  the 
occupation  of  too  many  stations  :  a  policy  which  has  rendered  a  division 
of  labor  practically  impossible.  At  Nagasaki  there  is  a  small  girls' 
boarding  school  with,  at  present,  only  6  pupils.  This  has  been  begun 
and  earned  on  by  Mis.  Goodall,  who,  though  not  connected  with  the 
Society,  works  heartily  in  connection  with  its  Nagasaki  station  as  an 
honorary  missionary.  Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  girls' 
school  at  Osaka.  At  Nagasaki  and  its  out-stations,  Kngoshima  and 
Kuruainoto,  there  are  8  day-schools,  the  regular  attendance  at  which 
is  about  sixty,  35  boys  and  25  girls.  At  Tokiyo  and  Niigata  there  are 
two  schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  poorest  class,  the  former  attended 
by  25  boys  and  20  girls,  and  the  latter  (now  discontinued)  by  18  boys 
and  22  girls. 

"  There  are  Sunday  Schools  at  all  the  stations.  At  Osaka  the  adult 
members  of  the  congregation  form  one  large  Bible  Class  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  the  younger  are  divided  into  classes  for  regular  instruc 
tion,  the  total  average  attendance  being  over  50.  The  Tokiyo  Sunday 
School  is  attended  by  40  children. 

"At. each  of  the  stations  where  catechists  are  employed,  the 
missionaries  in  charge  have  given  them  more  or  less  instruction  and 
training.  Mr.  Maundrell  at  Nagasaki  has  made  this  a  special  work.  In 
November,  1877,  he  opened  this  department  with  3  students.  The 
work  has  been  steadily  carried  on,  and  the  catechists  now  at  work  in 
Kiushiu  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  effort.  There  are  now  7  students 
under  training.  At  Osaka,  whilst '  those  now  engaged  as  catechists 
received  instruction  with  a  view  to  their  future  work,  no  regular  class 
was  formed  until  1882.  Two  students  were  admitted  on  the  formation 
of  the  class  ;  at  present  there  are  five,  two  of  whom  have  been  admitted 
at  their  own  charges. — At  Nagasaki  English  has  been  taught  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  at  Osaka  it  is  taken  as  a  classic  by  some  of  the  theological 
students,  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  English  commentaries  and 
theological  works. 

"  The  information  at  hand  is  too  indefinite  to  give  any  satisfactory 
statement  in  reference  to  self-support.  At  all  the  stations  and  out- 
stations  the  native  Christians  are  taught  to  give  as  God  has  prospered 
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them.  The  contributions  at  Nagasaki  and  its  out-stations  are  given  as 
$61.  At  Osaka  and  its  out-stations,  the  bona  fide  native  contributions 
have  exceeded  Yen  100.  The  amounts  for  the  other  stations  are  :  Tokiyo, 
Yen  53.20  and  Hakodate,  Yen  20.  At  Niigata,  where  a  weekly  collection 
was  made,  the  contributions  were  used  for  church  expenses  and  for  the 
itinerating  expenses  of  the  native  evangelist.  At  Osaka,  the  preaching- 
rooin  in  the  city  is  entirely  supported  from  the  offerings  of  the  church. 

"  The  missionaries  of  the  Society  have  not  been  able  to  give  so 
much  time  to  literary  work  as  they  might  have  done  had  there  been  more 
men  at  each  station.  The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  works 
they  have  prepared  : 

Life  of  Christ,  pp,  120    Rev.  J.  Piper.1 

The  True  God,  pp.  6    " 

The  Resurrection,  pp.  16     " 

Scripture  Catechism,  pp.  182  Rev.  C.  F.  Warren. 

Prayers  for  Families  and  Schools,  pp.  40    " 

The  Gospel,  pp.  8  "  •       " 

Translation  of  Joshua,  pp.  89   Rev.  P.  K.  Fysou. 

The  Commandments,  with  Notes,  pp.  12 "  " 

Pinnock's  0.  T.  Analysis,  Gen.  to  Deut.,  pp.  164  ...  Rev.  H.  Mauudrell. 

Shiudo  So-ron,  3  vols.,  pp.  500   Rev.  W.  Dening. 

Mozley  on  Miracles,   3  vols.,  pp.  300  "  " 

Hymn  Book,  90  Hymns    " 

Numbers  (Kunten) Mr.  Ogawa. 

Jeremiah  (Kunten) , Mr.  Aoyama. 

*'  In  addition  to  the  above  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Revs.  J. 
Piper  and  C.  F.  Warren  have  taken  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  as  members  of  a  joint  committee  of  English  and 
American  Episcopalians.  The  whole,  so  far  as  published,  comprises 
500  pages." 

The  ordinary  means  of  conducting  missionary  work,  such  as  preach 
ing  in  churches,  chapels  and  rooms  in  town  and  country,  holding  Sunday 


1Eeference  has  been  made,  under  C.  M.  S.  1880,  to  Mr.  Piper's  further  work 
in  this  department. 
20* 
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Schools  and  Bible-classes  for  Christians  and  enquirers,  establishing  and 
conducting  schools,  itinerating  in  the  vicinity  of  stations  and  out-stations, 
the  training  and  employment  of  native  catechists  and  other  helpers,  etc., 
have  been  used. 

The  preparatory  stages  having  been  passed,  the  members  of  the 
Mission,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  hopefully  anticipate  the  farther 
development  of  their  part  of  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  this  people. 
"  The  future  policy  of  the  Society  is  still  under  consideration,  but  before 
the  year  closes,  it  will  probably  result  in  the  concentration  of  its  work 
at  fewer  stations." 

Am.  M.  Home,  1882. — In  October  Mrs.  Viele  returned  to  America, 
after  five  years  of  service.  The  staff  of  the  Mission  was  now  reduced 
to  three  ladies  :  Mrs.  L.  H.  Pierson  and  Miss  J.  N.  Crosby,  two 
pioneers  of  the  earlier  period  (1871),  and  Miss  N.  Fletcher,  arrived  in 
the  autumn  of  1877. 

"  To  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  work  accomplished  would  be 
impossible.  During  the  eleven  and  a  half  years  of  its  existence,  the 
School  has  been  steadily  progressing,  while  it  has  always  been  the  aim 
of  those  in  charge  to  make  the  *  Home,'  to  all  its  inmates,  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  its  name  implies. 

"  When  the  work  was  commenced  in  1871,  no  *  Headers'  or  other 
school-books  had  been  translated  into  the  Japanese  language,  and  it  was 
considered  best  to  use  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  On  this 
basis  the  school  is  still  conducted,  while  there  is  also  a  thorough  course 
of  Japanese  studies  pursued  by  every  scholar. 

"  The  '  Home '  was  established,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  benefit 
of  Eurasian  children  ;  but  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  have  been 
gathered  into  it  have  belonged  to  that  class,  while  the  remaining  three- 
fourths,  and  most  of  those  who  have  attended  as  day-scholars,  have  been 
Japanese. 

"  Besides  this,  the  outside  work  has  been  entirely  among  the  natives. 
This  has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools,  neighborhood 
prayer-meetings  and  Bible  readings,  house  to  house  visiting,  and  Biblical 
instruction  in  Japanese  day-schools.  As  no  record  has  been  kept,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  reached 
in  these  different  ways  during  the  past  eight  years ;  for  previous  to  that 
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time  much  outside  work  could  not  be  accomplished  for  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  work  above  alluded  to  has  been 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  two  or  three  missionaries  and  some  of  the 
older  scholars,  twelve  of  whom  have  served  as  Bible  Readers.  There 
are  at  present  eighteen  meetings  of  different  kinds  held  every  week  in 
connection  with  the  '  Home.'  Besides  these,  four  women  are  employed 
as  Bible  Readers,  who  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  visiting  and  teach 
ing,  and  their  labors  have  been  much  blessed.  The  scholars  have  also 
a  Missionary  Society  which  meets  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  each  month. 
It  has  been  well  sustained  ever  since  its  organization  in  1874,  ap 
propriating  its  funds,  which  have  amounted  to  over  Yen  80.  to  various 
objects. 

"As  already  stated,  no  regular  record  has  been  kept  of  the  Mission's 
outside  work,  but  as  far  as  memory  serves,  some  30  persons  have  been 
brought  into  the  church  through  it,  and  8  or  9  more  are  candidates  for 
admission ;  while  from  its  immediate  family  of  scholars  and  servants,  70 
have  received  baptism.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  inmates  of 
the  'Home  '  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  is  161,  and  about  50  others 
have  attended  as  day- scholars.  Many  of  the  former  are  married  and 
have  homes  of  their  own,  where  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  exerting 
a  Christian  influence,  and  some  are  actively  engaged  in  teaching  the  Way 
oi  Life. 

"In  addition  to  all  the  other  mercies  with  which  the  Lord  has  so 
abundantly  crowned  this  work,  is  the  great  measure  of  health  which  the 
school  has  enjoyed.  Only  three  pupils  have  been  removed  by  death. 

"  In  closing  this  sketch  of  the  Union  Society's  Mission  in  Japan, 
there  is  still  one  feature  of  it  that  claims  a  passing  notice, — that  is,  its 
work  among  foreigners. 

"Immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the  'Home,'  two  Union 
prayer-meetings  were  begun  on  the  Sabbath  and  Wednesday  evening  of 
each  week,  and  to  these  many  have  testified  that,  under  God,  they  owed 
their  conversion.  For  several  years  they  were  the  only  evening  meetings 
held  in  Yokohama  and  were  well  attended,  not  by  residents  only,  but 
also  by  seamen  and  soldiers,  there  being  at  that  time  a  British  regiment 
stationed  at  this  port.  In  this  way  the  missionaries  at  the  '  Home ' 
became  much  interested  in  these  two  classes  of  men  and  in  laboring  for 
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their  spiritual  welfare.  Several  of  the  ladies  took  a  very  active  part  in 
forming  a  Temperance  Society,  and  inducing  the  men  to  join  it.  They 
visited  the  hospitals  to  read  and  pray  with  those  laid  aside  from  their 
usual  duties,  and  the  jails  likewise  received  a  share  of  their  attention. 
Nor  were  these  labors  in  vain,  for  through  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
were  the  means  of  leading  a  number  of  souls  to  Christ.  The  Sabbath 
evening  meeting  at  the  *  Home  '  is  still  well  sustained. 

"  The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  a  little  over 
eleven  years.  This  might  be  filled  in  with  many  interesting  incidents 
that  have  occurred,  and  spiritual  experiences  which  would  give  a  warmth 
of  tone  and  beauty  to  the  picture  that  bare  facts  can  never  supply  ;  but 
want  of  time  and  space  prevent  their  being  added. 

"  The  present  aspect  of  the  work  is  most  encouraging,  and  whatever 
of  good  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  has  been  through  the  loving 
favor  and  gracious  aid  of  the  blessed  Master  for  whom  the  service  has 
been  rendered,  and  to  whom  belongs  all  the  praise." 

Am.  Meth.  1882. — In  February  Mr.  Draper  and  wife  returned  to 
America  on  account  of  Mr.  Draper's  illness.  Owing  to  his  wife's  failing 
health,  Mr.  Harris  was  obliged  to  accompany  her  home  in  the  spring  ; 
and  in  June  Mr.  J.  C.  Davison,  for  a  like  reason,  was  also  compelled  to 
return  with  his  family  to  the  United  States.  The  Hakodate  station  was 
re-enforced  on  September  3rd  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Green 
and  wife,  and  on  September  5th  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Davisson  removed 
from  Hakodate  to  take  charge  of  the  Yokohama  station.  The  force  at 
Nagasaki  was  increased  in  October  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Kitchin  and  wife,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Blackledge  joined  the  Tokiyo  station.  The  Woman's  For.  Miss.  Soc.'s 
department  was  strengthened  in  November  by  the  arrival  of  Miss  A.  P. 
Atkinson  at  Tokiyo,  and  of  Miss  E.  J.  Benton,  also  in  November,  at 
Yokohama.  Miss  "Woodworth's  connection  with  this  department  (at 
Hakodate)  ceased  on  account  of  her  marriage  in  February,  1883. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop  have  continued  to  live  and  work  at  Tokiyo 
since  Mr.  Bishop's  arrival  there  in  1879.  He  has  taught  from  time  to 
time  at  more  than  one  of  the  Mission's  schools  in  the  capital  and 
assisted  in  the  church  work.  Mr.  Bishop  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
treasurership,  On  June  25th,  1882,  Dr.  Maclay,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
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Maclay,  arrived  at  Yokohama  from  his  visit  home,  and  resumed  his 
place  in  the  Mission  at  the  Tokiyo  station.  "  During  his  stay  in  tho 
United  States,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  placed 
$5,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  purchase  of 
land  in  Tokiyo  for  an  institution  of  learning  to  be  called  *  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  University  of  Tokiyo.'  The  Japan  Mission  cordially  accepted 
the  gift,  and  through  a  Japanese  committee  purchased  a  tract  of  25 
acres  of  land  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  capital,  and  is  now  erecting 
buildings  on  it  for  the  educational  work  of  the  Mission."  The  Theolo 
gical  and  Training  School,  which  had  been  conducted  at  Yokohama, 
was  accordingly  transferred  to  Tokiyo  in  the  summer  of  1882,  to  be 
thenceforth  carried  on  in  the  new  premises  prepared  for  it  there.  Rev. 
Milton  S.  Vail,  who  had  charge  of  the  above  school  at  Yokohama,  after 
having  successfully  labored  in  it  for  about  two  years  and  a  half,  also 
removed  to  Tokiyo  in  July.  Miss  Vail,  too,  removed  to  Tokiyo  about 
the  same  time,  to  resume  her  duties  in  the  Training  School  at  its  new 
location. 

The  church  at  Yokohama  numbers  69  members  ;  100  members  are 
connected  with  the  Mission's  charges  in  Tokiyo  ;  the  church  at  Naga 
saki  comprises  24  members,  and  that  at  Kagoshima,  41 ;  the  church  at 
Hakodate  numbers  26  members  ;  the  out-station  and  country  churches 
sum  up  about  250  members.  Besides  these  there  are  113  probationers 
and  75  baptized  children.  During  the  past  year  107  adults  and  16 
infants  received  baptism.  There  are  16  native  preachers,  of  whom  7  have 
been  ordained  to  the  office  of  Deacon,  and  21  teachers.  During  last 
year  $244.94  were  paid  towards  self-support,  and  $128.97  for  benevo 
lent  purposes.  The  property  owned  by  the  Mission  comprises  7  church 
edifices,  3  school-buildings,  and  9  parsonages,  the  estimated  value  of 
all  of  which,  together  with  the  grounds,  is  $38,000.  —  The  educational 
department  includes  one  Theological  School  with  9  students;  three 
High  Schools  with  142  students  ;  fifteen  day-schools  with  424  pupils ; 
and  nineteen  Sunday  Schools  with  598  scholars.  For  further  statistics, 
see  the  Table  at  the  end. 

As  regards  the  literary  work  done  by  the  members  of  the  Mission, 
besides  the  Rev.  J.  Super's  first  translation  of  I.  Kings  and  the  part 
taken  by  Dr.  Maclay  in  Scripture  translation  committee-work,  it  includes 
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the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  and  the  Catechism  of  their 
Church,  the  translation  of  the  International  Bihle  Lesson  Serial,  and 
the  translation  or  composition  of  a  number  of  Christian  tracts.  "  Recog 
nizing  the  printed  page  as  second  only  to  the  living  preacher  among 
the  agencies  t<j  be  employed  in  the  work  of  Christian  evangelization,  the 
Mission  has  from  the  first  endeavored  to  subsidize  the  press  in  the 
interest  of  its  evangelistic  efforts.  It  has  cooperated,  according  to  its 
ability  and  opportunity,  with  the  American  Bible  Society  in  circulating 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Japan.  The  Mission  acts  as  the  agent  in  Japan 
for  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Meth.  Episc.  Church,  the  funds  received 
from  which  Society  have  been  used  in  the  tract  department  of  the 
Mission.  The  latest  published  report  of  the  Mission  states  that  daring 
the  twelvemonth  preceding  July  1st,  1881,  the  number  of  pages  printed 
by  the  Mission  in  its  tract  department  was  308,700. 

"  The  agencies  employed  by  the  Mission  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work, 
Lave  been  in  the  main  only  those  common  to  all  the  Protestant  missions 
operating  in  Japan.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  publicly  and  in  more 
private  ways,  the  planting  and  training  of  Christian  churches,  the  educa 
tion  and  employment  of  a  native  ministry,  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  other  Christian  literature,  the  instruction,  both  secular 
and  religious,  of  the  young  in  schools,  the  illustration  of  Christian 
doctrines  and  the  exhibition  of  Christian  virtues  by  living  examples  in  the 
persons  and  families  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  native  believers, 
have  been  the  more  prominent  channels  through  which  it  has  been 
endeavored  with  the  Divine  blessing  to  reach  and  elevate  the  Japanese 
brought  within  the  Mission's  [influence.  In  the  ministrations  of  teach 
ing,  the  Mission  has  aimed  to  be  Biblical  rather  than  Theological,  being 
persuaded  that  while  Creeds  and  systems  of  Theology  are  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  maturer  development  of  Christian  churches,  it  is 
extremely  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  that  at  least  the  first  and 
earlier  converts  from  heathenism  should  alwaj'S  be  able  to  give  a  '  thus 
saith  the  Lord '  as  a  reason  for  every  item  of  the  faith  they  have 
received. 

"  As  to  methods  of  work,  while  not  overlooking  the  existence  and 
power  of  race  iuiosyucracies  and  national  aspirations  among  the  Japa 
nese,  nor  in  any  way  seeking  to  become  ecclesiastical  martinets,  and 
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while  recognizing  and  seeking  to  emphusize  the  essential  unity  in  Christ 
of  all  Christian  believers  and  anticipating  the  day  when  the  watchmen 
of  Zion  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  the  Mission  has  nevertheless  felt  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  it  could  hest  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  and  at 
the  same  time  subserve  its  own  denominational  interests  by  retaining 
its  ecclesiastical  identity  and  relation  ;  and  by  organizing,  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  congregations  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Mission,  under  the  general  title  by  which  the  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  which  it  is  connected  is  designated  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

**  The  question  of  self-support,  with  special  reference  to  the  congre 
gations  under  the  Mission's  care,  has  received  earnest  attention,  and 
though  the  success  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction  has  not  been  all  that 
could  have  been  desired,  it  affords  considerable  satisfaction  to  know  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  in  Japan,  this  subject  has  been 
persistently  urged  on  the  attention  of  those  under  its  care,  and  that  the 
gratifying  results  already  apparent  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  confidence 
in  regard  to  the  future.  The  Mission's  theory  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
its  practice  touching  this  important  matter  have  been  to  induce  every 
member  of  the  church  and  every  candidate  for  baptism,  according  to 
ability,  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  church.  In  furtherance 
of  this  object,  the  missionaries  and  native  preachers,  by  means  of 
sermons  and  other  suitable  methods,  endeavor  to  supply  the  people 
with  appropriate  information  on  this  important  subject ;  more  direct 
and  personal  exhortation  is  given  in  the  class-meetings  of  the  congrega 
tions  ;  reports  from  the  financial  stewards  are  regularly  made  at  every 
Quarterly  and  Annual  Meeting  ;  and  by  the  use  of  these  agencies, 
together  with  others  of  a  less  formal  but  perhaps  equally  effective 
character,  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  educate  all  within  the  Mission's 
influence  in  regard  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Christian  beneficence. 
The  church  at  Sapporo  in  the  island  of  Yezo,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
native  churches  under  the  Mission's  care  that  has,  from  the  first,  been 
entirely  self-supporting.  The  first  members  of  this  church  received  their 
Christian  training  from  Mr.  Clark  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him  as  professors  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  that  place,  and  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  church  have  been  students  of  the  College.  The 
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clmrch  remained  in  connection  with  the  Mission  during  a  period  of  about 
four  years  and  then,  December  13th,  1883,  severed  this  connection  to 
form  a  new  church  organization,  carrying  with  it  the  Mission's  entire 
confidence  and  earnest  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  usefulness.  The 
church  at  Hirosaki,  Awomori  Ken,  has  been  partially,  and  at  times 
wholly,  self-supporting  ;  at  present  it  receives  some  financial  assistance 
from  the  Mission.  None  of  the  churches  at  present  connected  with  the 
Mission  are  entirely  self-sustaining,  though  all  are  doing  something, 
and  some  are  making  very  encouraging  progress,  in  this  direction.  Their 
contributions  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1882,  amounted  to  374.21. 

"  The  subject  of  education  has  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Mission  and  from  the  beginning  of  its  operations  it  has  expended  in  this 
direction  a  considerable  portion  of  time  and  money.  It  may  be 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  educational  programme  of  the  Mission 
comprises  at  least  one  day-school  in  connection  with  each  native  con 
gregation,  a  school  of  higher  grade  at  each  of  the  central  stations,  and 
at  Tokio  a  literary  Institution  of  as  high  a  character  as  it  is  in  its  power 
to  establish.  The  instruction  in  this  department  is  communicated  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  the  Japanese  language  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Mission  has  felt  at  liberty  to  employ  the  English  language  whenever 
the  use  of  it  promised  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose." 

The  work  of  female  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
For.  Miss.  Soc.  of  the  Meth.  Episc.  Church,  initiated  by  Miss  Schoon- 
maker  in  1874,  now  occupies  a  staff  of  nine  ladies,  viz.,  four  in  Tokiyo, 
two  at  each  Nagasaki  and  Hakodate,  and  one  at  Yokohama.  The 
property  owned  by  the  Society  comprises  four  *  Homes '  (one  at  each 
station),  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  about  $25,000.  The  '  Home* 
or  girls'  school  in  Tokiyo,  although  the  largest  of  the  four,  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  others.  "  There  are  in  it  at  present  65  boarding 
and  4  day- scholars,  of  whom  38  are  Christians.  There  are  three  outside 
Sunday  Schools  with  over  100  scholars,  one  day-school  of  17  pupils, 
and  five  women's  Bible- classes.  Fifty  scholarships  of  §40  each  are 
provided  by  the  Society,  to  furnish  means  of  educating  capable  but 
destitute  girls.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  English  course 
of  study,  a  full  Japanese  and  Chinese  course  is  provided,  following  the 
plan  of  the  best  government  schools.  The  English  course  is  thorough 
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and  comprehensive,  covering  a  period  of  six  years.  Girls  to  be  supported 
are  taken  on  trial  for  three  months ;  if  they  prove  themselves  fit  to  be 
retained,  the  parents  sign  a  contract  promising  that  they  shall  remain 
in  the  school  a  certain  number  "of  years  as  pupils,  and  two  additional 
years  as  helpers  if  their  services  are  required.  Five  of  the  older  girls 
now  assist  in  teaching,  and  seven  native  teachers,  four  of  whom  are 
Christians,  are  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

"  The  efforts*of  this  Mission  have  been  eminently  successful,  and 
there  opens  before  it  the  prospect  of  a  career  of  distinguished  usefulness." 

Can.  Mcth.  1882. — Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Miss  M.  Cart- 
mell,  sent  by  the  Ladies'  Society,  joined  the  Tokiyo  station.  She  was 
appointed  to  develop  the  school  department  in  connection  with  the 
Mission,  besides  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist  among  the  women  of 
the  capital. 

"  The  work  in  Tokiyo  has  grown  until  there  are  now  two  regularly 
appointed  church  organizations  with  church  buildings,  as  well  as  several 
out-stations.  —  The  majority  of  the  baptized  members  in  Shidzuoka 
were  students,  who  were  scattered  at  the  end  of  their  school  terms. 
But  since  Dr.  Macdonald's  removal  to  Tokiyo,  the  church  has, 
under  Japanese  pastors,  held  her  own,  gained  new  accessions,  and 
exerted  a  marked  influence  for  good.  In  1882  a  new  church  was  built 
in  a  highly  favorable  position,  and  the  work  is  still  progressing.  The 
church  at  Numadzu  also  holds  her  ground,  though  most  unfavorably 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  objectionable  neighborhood  and  other 
wise  beset  with  opposition.  In  Kofu  and  its  outlying  stations,  the 
work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  by  native  pastors  and  students, 
and  some  members  have  been  added  to  the  church.  Athough  the 
tabulated  number  is  not  large,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  way 
in  which  Christianity  is  viewed  in  the  province,  since  the  church  was 
first  planted  there.  Antipathy  has  given  place  to  respect,  though  the 
moral  requirements  of  church  membership  deter  many  from  deciding  to 
become  Christians  in  deed. 

"  The  general  plan  of  work  adopted  by  the  Mission  is  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  itineracy  as  far  as  practicable,  and  as  the  native  churches 
and  ministers  acquire  strength  and  experience,  to  give  the  local  control 
into  their  hands.  The  aim  of  the  Mission  from  the  outset  has  been  to 
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encourage  voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  native  churches, 
with  a  view  to  their  financial  independence.  A  small  amount  has  been 
contributed  annually  by  each  of  the  churches,  but  greater  developments 
in  this  respect  are  looked  for." 

The  Mission  speaks  with  affection  and  great  praise  of  its  Japanese 
ministers  and  helpers,  such  especially  as  the  Rev.  Hiraiwa,  who  has 
been  working  successfully  in  Kofu  since  the  spring  of  1882,  and  the 
Rev.  Asegawa,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  church  in  'Shitaya,  Tokiyo, 
since  about  the  same  time. 

There  are  Sunday  Schools  in  connection  with  each  of  the  congrega 
tions.  One  small  day-school  has  been  in  operation  in  Tokiyo  for  about  a 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  30  scholars  of  both  sexes.  In  connection 
with  the  mission  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  theological  training  has 
been  given  to  the  probationers  for  the  ministry. 

From  January  6th  to  April  14th,  1883,  Mr.  Eby,  assisted  by  a  few 
others,  delivered  a  series  of  14  English  and  Japanese  lectures  of  an 
apologetic  character  at  the  Meiji  K'waido,  the  most  capacious  hall  in 
the  capital,  to  large  audiences.  The  lectures  were  afterwards  printed. 
The  general  effect  of  this  enterprise  was  very  salutary  and  happy. 

The  statistics  of  the  Mission  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined 
Table. 

8.  P.  G.  1882. — The  Rev.  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Wright,  the  oldest 
missionaries  of  the  Society  in  Japan,  being  absent,  accurate  information 
in  reference  to  the  Mission's  operations  is  very  deficient.  Early  in  the 
year  Mr.  Wright  and  family  returned  to  England.  The  Rev.  Wm.  F. 
H.  Garratt,  formerly  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Yokohama,  (1877-80) 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Propagation  Society's  Mission,  temporarily 
undertook  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wright's  work.  While  Chaplain  at  Yoko 
hama  and  on  his  return  (after  a  brief  absence)  to  that  place  in  1881,  Mr. 
Garratt  had  done  a  good  deal  of  independent  missionary  work,  having 
baptized  in  all  about  70  converts.  In  January,  1883,  owing  to  serious 
illness,  he  was  compelled  again  to  leave  Japan.  Immediately  after  Mr. 
Garratt's  departure,  Mr.  Hopper,  who  since  1880  had  been  laboring  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Foss  at  Kobe,  removed  to  Tokiyo  to  take  charge  of 
this  part  of  the  Society's  work.  In  January,  1883,  Mr.  Shaw  and 
family,  accompanied  by  Miss  Hoar,  also  went  on  furlough  to  England. 
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The  work  in  Tokiyo  has  been  chiefly  evangelistic.  There  are  now 
3  churches,  1  school  church,  3  primary  schools,  and  12  preaching  places 
and  out- stations.  Mr.  Wright  also  taught  in  the  theological  school, 
which,  though  the  property  of  the  Am.  Episc.  Mission,  is  conducted 
jointly  by  the  English  and  American  Episcopalians.  The  country  work 
in  this  vicinity  is  not  far  advanced,  yet  there  are  about  20  baptized 
Christians.  Mr.  Shaw  confined  his  work  to  one  centre,  viz.,  Shiba, 
Tokiyo.  Here  he  has  a  flourishing  work,  with  a  boys'  and  girls'  school, 
the  latter  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Hoar  ;  but  these  schools  are  sus 
pended  during  the  absence  of  the  missionaries.  —  The  Kobe  station  has 
throughout  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Foss.  There  is  a  prosperous 
boys'  school  with  Mr.  H.  Hughes  as  school-master.  There  is  an  out- 
station  on  the  island  of  Awaji ;  at  Sumoto,  the  chief  town,  two  native 
evangelists  are  working  successfully. 

There  are  11  evangelists  :  7  at  Tokiyo  (3  under  Mr.  Shaw's  charge 
and  4  under  Mr.  Hopper's),  and  4  at  Kobe  (generally  2  at  Kobe  and  2 
in  Awaji).  Practically  these  catechists  are  entrusted  with  powers  equi 
valent  to  those  of  a  deacon  at  home,  i.e.,  they  undertake  every  part  of  a 
regular  service,  except  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  missionaries  visit  their  out- stations  periodically. 

Not  much  advance  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  self-support 
of  the  native  congregations.  The  school  of  Kobe,  however,  is  gradually 
getting  to  be  self-supporting,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  church  in 
Tokiyo  are  borne  by  the  native  members.  The  idea  has  been  expressed, 
that  the  lack  of  self-support  is,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  unwillingness  as  of  real  inability. 

There  are  several  Bible-classes  held  at  all  the  stations.  The  atten 
dance  at  the  several  schools  of  the  Society  numbers  about  200.  Eura 
sians  are  admitted  to  the  Kobe  school,  from  7  years  of  age. 

Since  Mr.  Plummer's  visit  to  the  Bonin  Islands,  no  foreign  mission 
ary  has  gone  there  in  the  interests  of  this  Mission ;  but  in  con 
sequence  of  that  first  visit,  some  10  or  12  of  the  islanders  have  since 
attended  its  various  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  when  these  return  to 
their  island  home,  they  may  be  instrumental  in  evangelizing  their 
people. 

The  literary  work  in  respect  of  publication  of  books  and  tracts  has 
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been  inconsiderable.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Shaw  have  published  two  or 
three  Church  and  other  catechisms.  The  former  also  in  part  prepared 
a  first  translation  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

The  statistics  of  this  Mission  in  the  Table  below,  though  very 
incomplete,  may  afford  a  few  additional  items. 

Ed.  Med.  1882. — "  At  the  present  time  the  entire  number  of 
church  members  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  is  60  (5  having  been 
received  from  other  churches),  of  whom  31  are  resident  at  Niigata  and 
29  in  the  country  around.  The  entire  number  baptized  from  the  first 
is  88,  of  whom  7  have  died,  14  have  removed  to  other  churches,  and  12 
have  been  excluded.  The  number  of  stations  at  which  preaching  has 
been  maintained  with  more  or  less  regularity  is  13,  the  most  remote  of 
which  is  17  Ri  distant.  Many  of  these  have  been  abandoned  for  want  of 
encouragement,  and  at  the  present  time  only  three  places  in  the  country 
have  regular  services.  Several  of  these  stations  were  in  the  first  in 
stance  opened  through  the  agency  of  medical  work.  In  many  places  the 
prejudice  against  Christianity  is  so  strong  that  no  one  can  be  found 
willing  to  let  a  room  for  preaching  purposes. 

"  Niigata  has  a  population  of  46,000.  The  most  flourishing  insti 
tutions  in  the  place  are  its  houses  of  ill-repute.  It  is  notorious  even 
among  the  Japanese  for  its  immorality.  Otherwise  it  presents  no  special 
claims  as  a  missionary  station.  Rather,  the  indifference  of  its  inhabit 
ants  to  Christianity,  after  it  has  been  fully  set  before  them  for  some 
years,  constitutes  a  reason  for  abandoning  it.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
treaty  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Japan. 

"  Self-support  does  not  yet  exist.  The  entire  sum  of  money 
collected  by  Christians  in  Niigata  in  the  past  year  amounts  to  Yen  102.94. 

11  Two  native  helpers  have  been  employed,  in  addition  to  Mr* 
Oshikawa. 

"  During  two  years,  though  Mr.  Oshikawa  (see  1880)  was  for  some 
time  laid  aside  by  sickness,  a  church  of  73  members,  which  has  to  a 
large  extent  become  self-supporting,  has  been  formed  in  Sendai.  The 
amount  subscribed  by  them  during  the  past  twelvemonth  was  Yen 
127.53. 

"  No  educational  work  has  been  attempted  by  the  Mission,  except 
some  private  instruction  on  medical  subjects  to  hospital  assistants. 
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"  The  medical  work  was  commenced  on  a  small  scale.  Cooperation 
with  native  practitioners  was  found  impracticable.  When  later  a  dis 
pensary  was  opened  in  a  central  position  in  the  town,  the  attendance 
increased,  and  a  house  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  in-patients. 
Regular  monthly  visits  were  also  made  in  the  country,  at  which  patients 
were  treated  in  cooperation  with  native  practitioners.  The  number  of 
patients  registered  in  the  Dispensary  during  1882  was  2950,  the 
number  of  in-patients  151,  and  the  number  seen  in  consultation  in  the 
country  162.  The  medical  work  is  more  than  self-supporting,  paying 
also  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  evangelistic  expenses.  The 
amount  of  (missionary)  success  is  difficult  to  gauge.  Several  persons 
have  been  brought  into  the  church  through  the  Hospital,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  more  have  received  some  measure  of  Christian  truth, 
and  have  had  misconceptions  and  prejudices  removed  or  mitigated. 

"  No  literary  work  has  been  done  beyond  the  publication  of  a  little 
book  on  the  duties  of  church  members,  a  translation  from  the  English 
by  Mr.  Oshikawa,  and  the  publication  of  a  little  tract  on  Luke  XV." 

U.  P.  C.  1882. — On  December  9th  the  Mission  was  re-enforced 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Ths.  Lindsay  and  wife  ;  they  joined  the 
Tokiyo  station.  Dr.  Faulds  and  family  returned  home  on  furlough  on 
October  20th. 

"  The  attendance  of  out-door  patients'at  the  Tsukiji  Hospital  until 
last  year  reached  14,000  annually  ;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  free 
dispensaries  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  intro 
duction  of  a  somewhat  stringent  paying  system  in  the  Hospital  itself, 
this  attendance  has  at  present  very  much  decreased.  A  large  number  of 
operations  on  the  eye  have  been  performed,  besides  many  of  the  major 
operations  of  general  surgery." 

Besides  his  city  work,  Mr.  Waddell  has  opened  and  conducted 
(since  1880)  some  promising  out-station  work  in  the  province  of  Idzu, 
and  likewise  at  Tatebayashi  in  Joshiu,  to  which  places  he  from  time  to 
lime  makes  itinerary  visits.  Mr.  Waddell  also  has  been  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  Bible  Revising  and  the  Permanent  Committees. 
"  During  the  past  three  years,  he  has  from  time  to  time  read  before 
the  Tokiyo  Missionary  Conference  some  valuable  and  suggestive  papers 
on  the  psychological  terminology  of  Japan. 
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"Mr.  McLaren  has  been  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of 
Sacred  History  and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  School 
in  Tsukiji  since  its  opening  in  1877.  He  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on 
Old  Testament  History,  and  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  volume  of  critical 
introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  Bible." 

Mr.  Davidson,  besides  his  extensive  evangelistic  labors  in  the  city 
and  its  suburbs,  prepared  a  Japanese  translation  of  II.  Kings. 

At  Nakabashi,  Tokiyo,  a  congregation  was  organized  and  a  chapel 
opened  on  May  25th,  1882.  This  church  numbers  21  members  ;  the 
Riogoku  Church,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miura,  55 
members  ;  and  the  Fukide-cho  Church  (at  present  Rev.  Mr.  Wada 
pastor  elect),  133  members.  Of  these  last,  17  members  reside  at 
Tatebayashi  in  Josliiu  and  5  in  Idzu.  On  July  13th,  1883,  the  Fukide- 
cho  Church  opened  a  new  church  edifice  near  the  Tora-no-mon, 
Tokiyo. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Mission  is  one  of  the  three  missions 
cooperating  in  connection  with  the  extensive  organization  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  that  body  early  in  1881. 
Provision  had  been  made  in  its  Constitution  (1877)  for  the  organization 
of  a  Dai  K'wai  (Synod)  ;  but  up  to  the  time  stated,  one  Chiu  K'wai 
(Presbytery)  had  been  found  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
churches.  But  by  that  time,  their  number  having  considerably  increased 
and  some  of  them  being  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  original 
center  (TokiyS),  it  was  considered  expedient  to  divide  the  wide  field 
covered  by  the  work  of  the  cooperating  missions  into  three  presbyterial 
districts,  to  divide  the  original  Chiu  K'wai  into  three,  and  to  establish  the 
Dai  K'wai.  This  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Chiu  K'wai,  on  April  5th,  1881,  although  the  Dai  K'wai 
was  not  formally  organized  till  the  date  of  its  first  meeting  in  the  following 
autumn  (Nov.  1st,  1881).  The  Rev.  Mr.  Okuno  was  elected  the  new 
Synod's  first  moderator.  The  three  Presbyteries  were :  the  To-bu 
(Eastern)  Chiu  K'wai,  comprising  8  churches,  situated  in  one  part  of 
Tokiyo  and  southward ;  the  Hoku-bu  (Northern)  Chiu  K'wai,  comprising 
12  churches,  also  partly  in  Tokiyo  and  northward ;  and  the  Sei-bu 
(Western)  Chiu  K'wai,  comprising  5  churches,  situated  in  the  island  of 
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Kiu-shiu  and  the  western  provinces, — numbering  25  churches  in  all. 
The  three  Chiu  K'wai  assemble  in  their  respective  districts  twice  a  year, 
in  spring  and  autumn,  while  the  Dai  K'wai  meets  but  once  in  two  years, 
in  the  autumn.  At  its  second  meeting  (Nov.  13th,  1883),  the  churches 
in  its  connection  numbered  31: — The  past  two  years'  experience  shows 
the  new  order  of  things  to  work  admirably,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the  foreign  members. 

Ev.  Assoc.  1882.  — After  five  years  of  labor  at  Osaka  and  a  brief 
sojourn  in  Tokiyo,  Mr.  Halmhuber  and  wife  were  compelled  by  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Halmhuber's  health  to  leave  Japan  on  June  24th. 

"  During  the  year  1882,  the  membership  of  the  church  in  Tokiyo, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  5  members  by  death,  dismissal  and  expul 
sion,  was  nearly  doubled,  numbering  now  61,  40  males  and  21  females. 
There  were  also  7  children  baptized  during  the  year.  —  At  Osaka  the 
year  was  commenced  with  an  organized  native  society  of  15  adults,  3 
baptized  children,  a  Sunday  School,  a  weekly  meeting  for  women,  an$  a 
kindergarten  school.  But  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  missionary 
in  charge  of  this  work,  Rev.  A.  Halmhuber,  owing  to  the  impaired  state 
of  his  health,  was  compelled  to  desist  from  all  work  and  go  elsewhere 
for  rest  and  restoration.  With  the  small  force  in  the  field  it  was  found 
impossible  to  supply  his  place,  and  hence  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
Osaka  and  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  Mission  in  Tokiyo.  Four 
members  of  the  Society,  including  two  young  men  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  united  with  the  work  in  Tokiyo,  while  twelve  were  dismissed 
with  certificates  to  other  Missions. 

"  The  self-support  of  the  native  church  has  not  made  as  much 
progress  as  is  to  be  desired,  yet  progress  is  being  made  and  its  place  as 
a  Christian  duty  is  becoming  more  appreciated. 

"  As  regards  the  Mission's  native  helpers,  one  man  has  received  a 
license  as  an  itinerant  preacher  on  probation,  and  two  others  have  been 
recommended  to  the  annual  Conference  for  license.  There  is  also  one 
licensed  local  preacher.  Three  Bible  women  are  connected  with  the 
Mission. 

"  In  reference  to  special  helps,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  past 
few  years  protracted  meetings  have  annually  been  held  at  each  of  our 
present  appointments,  each  of  these  meetings  continuing  three  or  four 
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weeks,  with  generally  two  addresses  every  evening,  the  result  being  an 
increased  attendance  and  the  awakening  of  an  interest,  the  benefits  of 
which  have  been  manifest  long  after. 

"  The  records  of  the  Mission  would  be  incomplete,  if  the  aid  ren 
dered  by  the  ladies  connected  with  it  were-  not  recognized.  This  portion 
of  the  Mission's  force  consisted  (including  Mrs.  Halmlmber,  since 
returned  home)  of  three  married  ladies,  the  wives  of  the  missionaries, 
and  one  single  lady.  To  them  has  been  committeed  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  children  in  the  Sunday  and  day-schools.  Special 
meetings  for  the  instruction  of  and  prayer  with  women  have  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  their  work,  and  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  train 
native  women  for  special  work  among  families,  have  been  greatly  blessed. 
The  attention  given  to  visiting  in  private  families  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  women,  has  resulted  in  inducing  many  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  One  of  the  present 
preaching-places  and  a  flourishing  Sunday  and  day-school  were  some 
of  the  direct  results  of  such  a  visit. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Boys'  English  day-school  sustained 
during  the  first  year  in  Tokiyo,  the  work  in  secular  education  has  been 
confined  to  primary  schools,  both  boys  and  girls  attending.  The  course 
of  study  laid  down  for  government  schools  of  the  same  grade  is  followed 
as  nearly  as  possible.  English  does  not  form  part  of  their  studies  proper, 
but  a  number  of  pupils  are  receiving  special  instruction  in  English. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  catechetical  and  Biblical  instruction,  a  por 
tion  of  each  day  being  devoted  to  this  purpose.  There  are  about  50 
children  in  attendance  at  the  two  schools. 

"In  the  Theological  Seminary,  which  is  conducted  conjointly  with 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  Mission,  the  course  of  study  covers  a 
period  of  four  years.  Two  students  from  this  Mission  have  completed 
the  first  year's  course  and  are  engaged  on  the  second,  while  two 
others  are  passing  through  the  first  year.  In  the  mean  time  they  are 
also  engaged  in  evangelistic  work. 

"  Sunday  Schools  have  from  the  beginning  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  the  work  of  this  Mission,  the  aim  being  to  make  them  true  Bible- 
schools,  into  which  not  only  children,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
member  of  the  church  should  be  gathered,  and  the  Word  studied ; 
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consequently  a  good  proportion  of  those  in  our  Sunday  schools  are 
adults.  The  attendance  at  the  three  schools  at  present  aggregates  about 
150. 

"A  weekly  medical  clinic  was  sustained  for  several  months  in 
Tokiyo  at  the  office  of  a  native  physician,  but  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  other  duties  it  was  discontinued.  Frequent  calls,  either  in  consulta 
tion  with  native  physicians  or  in  special  cases,  have  been  received  and 
responded  to,  while  among  those  brought  under  the  Mission's  influence 
in  connection  with  its  churches  or  through  its  schools,  considerable 
medical  work  has  been  done.  No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number 
of  patients  treated." 

On  April  26th,  1883,  the  Mission  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the 
decease  of  its  senior  member,  the  Rev.  F.  Krecker,  M.D.  Those  of  the 
Tokiy5  members  of  the  Osaka  Conference  who  returned  to  their  homes 
directly  after  the  close  of  its  sessions,  arrived  in  Tokiyo  just  in  time  to 
attend  the  funeral.  "Dr.  Krecker  was  born  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on 
January  31st,  1843.  In  1861  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
finished  his  studies  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.. 
During  the  American  civil  war  he  served  as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Dr.  Krecker's  career  in  Japan  was  short  (1876-1883) — only  6  years 
and  a  few  months, — and  yet  he  accomplished  much.  He  was  eminently 
fitted  for  the  work  assigned  him  and  his  success  in  it,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  was  correspondingly  great.  He  fell  at  his  post,  faithful 
and  zealous  in  the  Master's  service  to  the  end,  victorious  in  death.  He 
has  found  rest  from  his  labors,  after  bearing  burdens  beyond  his  strength, 
and  his  works  do  follow  him."  (After  the  Evangelical  Messenger.) — 
"  While  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  a  (Japanese)  patient 
attacked  by  a  virulent  fever  (typhus),  and  belonging  to  a  class  so 
humble  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  other  reward  than  that  arising  from  the 
consciousness  of  performing  an  act  of  humanity,  Dr.  Krecker  contracted 
the  disease  which  terminated  fatally  on  Thursday  last.  If  it  were 
possible  for  those  nearest  to  him  to  feel  a  momentary  consolation  in  the 
first  hours  of  their  affliction,  they  might  find  it  in  the  knowledge 
that  during  his  life  he  won  the  sincerest  esteem  and  affection 
of  all  who  observed  the  fidelity,  the  generosity,  and  the  tender 
sympathy  with  which  he  pursued  his  honorable  career,  and  that  in 
22* 
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the  outward  circumstances  of  his  death  he  earned  a  still  loftier 
title  to  the  respect  and  honor  of  his  fellow-men."  (Japan  Mail, 
April  28.) 

Climb.  Presb.  1882. — Since  the  autumn  of  1880,  when  the  first  two 
cases  of  haptism  took  place,  20  adults  have  been  baptized  and  received 
into  the  church,  and  10  have  joined  it,  from  the  little  church  gathered 
by  the  faithful  labors  of  the  Rev.  A.  Halmhuber  of  the  Evangelical 
Association,  the  church  in  question  having  been  disbanded  on  account 
of  that  missionary's  departure  from  this  field  (see  Ev.  Assoc.  1882). 

The  members  of  this  Mission  occupy  Osaka,  laboring  chiefly  in  that 
city  and  in  the  province  of  Kii-shiu  (Wakayama-Ken),  to  which  they 
and  their  helpers  make  occasional  tours.  The  places  of  most  promise  in 
this  province  are  Muyabi  and  Tanabe. 

"The  Mission  has  not  been  long  enough  on  the  ground  to  be  able 
to  write  definitely  of  its  methods  of  work.  The  leading  idea  which  it 
strives  to  realize  is :  The  responsibility  of  the  native  church  for  the 
conversion  of  Japan.  This  is  the  principle  sought  to  be  made  prominent, 
and  which  has  thus  far  determined  the  missionaries'  plans  of  work.  It 
has  been  their  endeavor  to  follow  this  idea  in  defining  the  relation  of 
the  foreign  Church  to  the  rising  Church  in  Japan.  (1)  It  determines 
the  attitude  of  the  foreign  missionaries  to  the  native  Church  to  be  that 
of  co-laborers  and  advisers,  '  as  being  helpers  of  their  joy  and  not  as 
having  dominion  of  their  faith.'  While,  therefore,  they  are  here  as 
representatives  of  a  church  that  has  a  polity  and  system  of  doctrine  of 
its  own,  yet  they  do  not  seek  to  impose  these  things  upon  their  converts 
by  any  exercise  of  authority.  They  encourage  any  movements  on  their 
part  towards  any  kind  of  unity  (union  ?)  with  their  native  brethren, 
which  will  aid  them  most  effectively  in  carrying  out  the  responsibility 
which  devolves  upon  them ;  — that  is,  any  unity  within  the  limits  of 
essentially  orthodox  doctrines  and  of  liberal  forms  of  church  government. 
(2)  The  missionaries  have  tried  to  regulate  the  use  of  foreign  money 
for  native  purposes  by  the  same  principle.  Believing  that  the  practice 
of  self-sacrifice  and  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  are  essential  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  true  missionary  spirit,  the  use  of  foreign  money  has  not 
been  encouraged.  When  used,  it  has  been  as  an  exception  only.  The 
Mission,  therefore,  has  no  schedule  of  salaries  of  native  helpers,  no 
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definite  rules  as  to  aid  granted  to  those  desiring  to  be  educated  as 
evangelists  or  lay-workers.  In  instances  where  aid  is  granted,  work 
other  than  directly  evangelistic  duty  is  required  as  a  compensation.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  hire  preaching-places,  in  neighborhoods  where  no 
Christians  live,  the  native  brethren  are  expected  to  aid  in  their  financial 
maintenance.  In  localities  where  there  are  native  Christians,  they  are 
encouraged  to  rent  a  small  preaching-place  within  their  own  means 
(sometimes  aided  by  private  contributions  of  the  missionaries),  or  else 
to  open  their  own  houses.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  little  church 
in  Osaka  sustains  the  rent  and  all  the  running  expenses  of  its  own 
preaching- place,  contributes  every  Sunday  towards  the  other  places, 
while  its  members  open  their  own  houses  for  preaching  and  other 
services.  And  thus  far,  in  the  province  of  Kii-shiu,  those  most  interested 
in  Christianity  have  rented  halls  or  opened  their  own  houses  for  preaching 
and  Sabbath  Schools,  without  asking  for  financial  aid.  There  has  been 
no  reason  thus  far  to  regard  this  course  as  evil  in  its  effects  upon  the 
native  church.  (For  the  statistics  of  this  Mission,  see  Table.)  (3)  The 
same  formative  idea  we  expect  to  be  governed  by  .in  any  other 
phase  of  the  work  that  may  arise.  Our  experience  in  the  work  as  thus 
conducted,  encourages  us  to  hope  with  reference  to  ultimate  results. 
Our  experience  thus  far  may  prove  to  be  only  the  inexperience  of  a 
young  mission,  yet  we  shall  continue  to  follow  out  the  present  principle, 
subject  to  further  light. 

"  The  (two)  women's  meetings  have  been  modelled  upon  the 
same  idea.  In  one  of  these,  intended  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  female  members  of  the  church,  no  native  Bible  woman  has  been 
employed  by  foreign  money,  one  of  the  members  having  supplied  time 
for  personal  Bible  study  and  assistance.  In  the  other  meeting  there  is 
a  combination  of  Bible  study  and  instruction  in  knitting,  sewing,  and 
other  practical  western  arts.  .  The  articles  made  are  sold  for  the 
defrayment  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  house  and  for  its  adorn 
ment." 

"  The  Mission  has  no  schools  at  present.  Several  scholars  have 
been  placed  at  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  schools  in  Kioto.  —  The  Mission's 
only  native  helpers  have  been  such  of  the  members  of  the  church  as 
have  a  talent  for  public  speaking  and  enough  spare  time  to  take  n 
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course  of  Biblical  exegesis.  There  are,  however,  several  young  men 
now  taking  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  a  regular  theological 
course. 

"  The  Mission  has  no  organized  medical  work.  All  that  has  been 
done  in  this  department  has  been  desultory  and  insignificant. 

"  The  publications  of  the  Mission  are  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  ;  its  Shorter  Catechism  ;  a  catechism 
for  children ;  an  expository  tract  on  Luke  xv  ;  and  a  tract  giving  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  —  The  Mission  has  one  bookstore 
and  employs  one  colporteur. 

Engl.  Bapt.  1882. — From  the  time  that  this  Mission's  first  church 
was  organized  (August,  1879)  to  the  present  (March,  1883)  converts 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and  the  church  now  numbers  28 
members,  including  the  missionary  (Mr.  White)  and  his  wife. 

"  Four  preaching  stations  have  been  opened  in  and  around  Tokiyo, 
and  native  helpers  have  sometimes  been  sent  into  the  interior.  The 
missionary  himself,  feeling  that  under  the  present  system  of  obtaining 
passports  to  travel  in  the  interior,  by  which  they  are  only  granted  either 
for  the  object  of  health  or  scientific  research,  and  that  on  neither  of  these 
grounds  could  he  conscientiously  avail  himself  of  them,  when  his  real 
object  would  be  to  go  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been 
obliged  to  confine  his  evangelistic  work  to  Tokiyo. 

"  Through  the  more  urgent  demands  made  upon  the  Society  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  missions  in  India  and  China,  and  especially  in  Africa, 
the  Home  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  strengthen  their  mission  in 
Japan.  From  information  recently  received,  however,  Mr.  White  has 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  send  rein 
forcements  immediately." 

Under  date  of  April  19th,  1883,  Mr.  White  published  a  work 
entitled  "  Sen  Ji  Man."  It  is  a  collection  of  about  1000  Chinese 
characters,  so  arranged  and  accompanied  with  definitions  and  explica 
tions  as  to  materially  aid  the  student  in  this  department. 

Refd.  in  the  U.  S.  1882. — After  three  years  of  diligent  ap 
plication  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  country,  on  June  1st, 
1882,  Mr.  Gring  rented  a  Japanese  house  on  the  Kudan,  Tokiyo,  and 
fitted  it  up  as  a  suitable  place  to  hold  services,  and  to  preach  and  teach 
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as  occasion  offered.  The  attendance  was  good  and  the  enterprise 
appeared  highly  encouraging  ;  but  after  a  few  months,  when  the  novelty 
had  worn  off,  the  audiences  decreased  considerably.  A  regular  Sunday 
School,  however,  as  well  as  preaching  and  teaching  the  Word  of  God, 
was  continued  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gring's  faithful  teacher 
and  other  helpers.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gring 
obtained  permission  from  the  local  authorities  to  open  a  Christian  school 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nihon  Bashi.  A  school-room  was  purchased  and  a 
Japanese  teacher  engaged,  and  on  January  8th,  1883,  the  formal  opening 
of  the  school  took  place  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  The 
attendance  now  numbers  35  scholars,  all  of  whom  pay  a  small  tuition 
fee,  graded  according  to  the  books  they  read. 

Mr.  Gring  has  prepared  a  conveniently  arranged  edition  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  in  English  and  colloquial  Japanese,  now  ready  for 
the  press. 

A  missionary  to  re-enforce  the  Mission  (Rev.  J.  P,  Moore)  is  under 
appointment  soon  to  be  sent  out. 

Meth.  Prot.  1882. — "  Miss  McCully,  after  performing  her  labors 
satisfactorily,  for  reasons  good  and  sufficient,  returned  home  in  October, 
1883.  Miss  Emily  Cooper  has  been  employed  as  an  assistant  since 
September  of  the  same  year.  On  September  23rd,  1883,  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Klein  and  wife  joined  this  Mission,  Mr.  Klein  having  been  ap 
pointed  its  general  superintendent.  The  Board  has  purchased  eligible 
property  situated  on  the  Bluff  (No.  120-A),  Yokohama,  where  the  work 
is  now  carried  on.  There  are  now  6-4  scholars  in  the  school,  and  the 
outlook  is  promising.  There  have  been  several  conversions  among  the 
larger  girls.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  work  and  to 
organize  a  department  for  large  boys.  Re-enforcenients  are  expected." 

Independent  Native  Churches. — The  independent  church  which  had 
been  formed  :.by  the  late  Mr.  Awadzu  (Am.  Eefd.  1880),  having 
recently  (1883)  joined  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Tokiyo  Church,  there  are 
now  but  two  such  churches.  To  one  of  these  reference  is  made  under 
Am.  Meth.  1882.  It  is  situated  at  Zapporo  in  the  island  of  Yezo. 
Since  it  severed  its  connection  with  the  Meth.  Episc.  Mission  (Dec. 
1883),  it  is  not  known  to  have  united  with  any  other  ecclesiastical  body. 
The  other  independent  church  is  mentioned  under  Am.  Presb.  1876, 
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This  church  was  organized  on  April  4th,  1876,  with  28  members.  Its 
first  place  of  worship  was  in  Ginza  (Tokiyo),  whence  it  took  the  name 
of  Ginza  Church  ;  in  1880  it  purchased  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Kio- 
bashi  and  assumed  this  for  its  name.  In  the  spring  of  1879,  at  which 
time  it  numbered  65  members,  it  was  admitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Mr.  Okuno  becoming  its  acting  pastor.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Tamura  Naomi  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  soon  afterwards  installed  as  its  pastor.  Mr.  Tamura  held 
this  office  until  August  1882,  when  he  went  to  America  ;  he  is  now  in 
the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  Kiobashi 
Church  has  at  present  about  100  members.  Its  independence  consists 
chiefly  in  its  receiving  no  pecuniary  aid  from  any  foreign  mission.  It 
possesses  its  own  house  of  worship,  but  is  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to 
sustain  a  pastor  who  has  no  other  sources  of  support.  Hence  the  church 
is  dependent  on  ministers  of  other  churches  for  the  supply  of  its  pulpit 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  an  active,  hardworking 
church. 

MISCELLANEA. 

It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that,  the  space  allotted  having  already 
been  exceeded  beyond  measure,  a  history  cannot  also  be  given  of  the 
work  of  those  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  the  labors  of  the  missions, 
the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  operating  so  efficiently  in  this  field.  The 
paramount  importance  of  the  services  of  Bible  Societies  on  heathen 
ground  has  been  forcibly  set  forth  by  an  eminent  churchman  when  he 
declared  that,  if  the  choice  were  ever  to  lie  between  the  Bible  without 
the  teacher  and  the  teacher  without  the  Bible,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
elect  the  former.  Fortunately  the  workers  of  the  Japan  missions  are 
not  on  the  horns  of  any  such  dilemma,  and  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  these  missions  and  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  of  America  and 
Europe  working  side  by  side  with  them,  should  not  work  together  in 
harmony.  The  following  facts  and  numbers  give  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations  of  these  societies.  The  pioneer  society,  the 
American  Bible  Society,  took  an  early  interest  in  Bible  work  in  Japan 
(p.  44).  "The  Rev.  L.  H.  Gulick  was  appointed  Agent  of  this  Society 
for  Japan  and  China  in  1875  and  arrived  at  Yokohama  in  January, 
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1876.  From  that  date  until  August,  1881,  he  continued  in  charge  of 
the  work  and  conducted  the  same  with  consummate  energy  and  wisdom. 
Under  his  direction  a  Depository  was  opened  at  Yokohama  in  May, 
1878,  and  the  same  year  also  a  suh-depot  at  Kobe."  Since  1881  the 
Society's  affairs  in  this  field  have  been  carried  on  under  the  able  manage 
ment  of  the  Rev.  H.  Looniis,  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  (Am.  Presb.  1876.)  The  Society 
printed  (in  1882)  12,941  New  Testaments  in  Japanese,  and  9,960 
parts  of  the  same.  The  Society  circulated  (i.e.,  sold  or  consigned  to 
colporters  and  other  agents)  10,043  New  Testaments,  28,211  parts 
of  the  same,  and  185  Bibles  (mostly  Chinese).  The  value  of  the  volumes 
sold  is  given  as  amounting  to  ,$3,175.59. — The  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland,  "  commenced  operations  in  Japan  in  1875,  Mr.  R.  Lilley 
being  its  first  Agent.  In  1879  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson, 
who  began  at  once  to  travel  in  the  interior,  selling  Scriptures  and  open 
ing  new  agencies.  In  1881  Mr.  Lilley  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
native  land  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Mr.  Thomson  was  appointed  to 
the  Agency.  The  Society  (in  1882)  sold  5,151  New  Testaments  and 
Bibles,  and  28,171  parts  of  the  same,  of  the  value  in  Sterling  of  £396. 
4s.  2|d. — The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also  operated  in 
Japan  since  January,  1876,  through  a  committee  of  missionaries, 
which  committee  was  relieved  of  its  responsibility  in  March,  1881, 
when  the  Society's  first  Agent,  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Taylor  (now  absent) 
arrived.  The  Society  (in  1882),  sold  1,140  New  Testaments,  7,257 
parts  of  the  same,  and  59  Bibles,  at  a  value  in  Sterling  of  £93.  9s. 
5d. — All  the  above  numbers  have  very  much  grown  since  1882.  Each 
of  the  Bible  Societies  employs  a  large  number  of  colporters  and  several 
depository  agents. 

The  American  Tract  Society  has,  since  1881,  committed  all  its 
business  in  this  field  to  two  committees  of  missionaries,  one  for  North 
Japan  and  one  for  South  Japan,  and  makes  all  its  grants  of  money  to 
these  committees  only.  The  committee  for  North  Japan  has  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence,  issued  20  books  and  tracts  amounting 
in  all  to  152,090  copies,  containing  more  than  3  million  pages.  The 
business  done  by  the  southern  committee  does  probably  not  fall  far 
short  of  this.  —  The  London  Religious  Tract  Society,  also  working 
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through  a  committee  of  missionaries,  reports  (for  1882)  a  total  circula 
tion  of  48,690  volumes  of  the  value  of  Yen.  1,431.33,  of  which  34,773 
volumes  were  sold  and  13,917  volumes  given  away. 

There  are  some  other  matters  that  have  been  but  slightly  touched 
upon,  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  if  they  could  have  been 
treated  of  mere  at  length.  Such  are,  among  others,  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Japan  by  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  its  extirpation  by  the  supervening  persecutions,  and  the 
persecutions  visited  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians  not  many  years 
ago.  They  have  not  been  omitted  for  lack  of  a  deep  interest  and  sympathy. 

The  Permanent  Committee  has  done  its  work  quietly  and  success 
fully.  Under  its  auspices  there  have  hitherto  (Jan.  1884)  been  published 
by  the  Bible  Societies:  the  Books  of  Joshua,  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  I.  Kings, 
Proverbs,  Jonah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi.  The  following  have  been 
translated,  some  of  them  being  now  undergoing  revision  to  prepare  them 
for  publication  :  Genesis,  Judges,  Ruth,  II.  Kings,  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. — Two  unsuccessful  attempts  have  lately  been 
made  to  modify  the  mode  of  representation  or  of  voting  at  present 
practiced  in  the  Committee.  As  it  is  now  constituted,  each  mission  is 
represented  by  one  member,  and  the  vote  of  each  of  the  15  members  counts 
alike.  It  may,  therefore,  happen — and  that  on  the  weightiest  ques 
tions  that  may  arise — that  8  members,  representing  a  constituency  of  but 
20,  carry  it  over  the  remaining  7  members,  representing  a  constituency 
of  69.1  It  happens,  too,  that  the  8  smaller  missions2  are  also  the  youngest 

*And — place  aux  dames  ! — counting  in  the  lady  workers  of  the  respective 
missions,  the  above  8  members  vote  for  a  constituency  of  27,  while  the  defeated  7 
members  do  so  for  a  constituency  of  111.  It  may  be  said  that  the  ladies  are  not 
apt  to  have  much  to  do  with  Bible  translation  ;  yet  they  are  as  valid  exponents 
as  men,  of  the  magnitude  of  a  mission's  interests  and  operations  in  any  field.  A 
count  of  the  churches  and  church  members  under  the  care  of  the  respective  missions 
would  equally  show  the  disparity  referred  to.  By  the  former,  the  disparity  would 
be  as  17  to  74  ;  and  by  the  latter  as  870  to  3990.  Measured  by  male  missionaries, 
the  proportion  stands  as  1  to  3.45  ;  by  male  and  single  female  missionaries,  as  1  to 
4.11 ;  by  churches,  as  1  to  4.35  ;  and  by  native  membership,  as  1  to  4.12. 

3  Among  the  15  members,  there  are  three  who  represent  unit  missions  and  who 
therefore  bring,  in  their  own  individual  persons,  their  whole  missions  into  the 
committee,  whenever  they  attend  its  sessions. 
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in  the  field.  Many  hold  that  there  is  here  a  want  of  equilibrium,  if  not  of 
justice.  A  representation  pro  ratd,  as  used  in  the  Conference  which 
created  the  Permanent  Committee  and  as  in  use  in  some  representative 
bodies,  or  a  vote  pro  ratd,  as  used  in  some  other  representative 
assemblies,  would  be  a  ready  expedient  to  remove  the  want  of  parity  in 
question. 

The  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  foreign  missionaries  in  the  work  of 
Bible  translation,  not  as  mere  assistants,  but  as  real  collaborators,  had 
been  expressed  from  time  to  time  by  Japanese  Christians,  especially 
by  members  of  the  ministry.  A  plan  to  meet  this  wish  was  accordingly 
drawn  up,  after  conference  had  with  some  of  those  most  interested,  by 
the  Permanent  Committee  and  submitted  to  the  Japanese  brethren.  It 
was  therein  proposed  and  recommended  that  they  appoint  a  Japanese 
Permanent  Committee,  representative  of  the  various  denominations  that 
might  desire  to  cooperate ;  that  this  Committee  elect  three  Japanese 
translators  ;  and  that  these,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  foreign 
translators,  be  formed  into  a  new  translation  committee.  The  plan  was 
approved  by  the  Japanese  brethren,  and  by  the  end  of  1883  they  had 
succeeded  in  organizing  their  Permanent  Committee.  As  to  the  appoint 
ment  of  three  Japanese  translators,  everybody  was  agreed  that  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Matsuyama,  who  took  such  a  chief  part  in  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  should  be  one  of  these ;  but  some  difficulty  has 
presented  itself  in  fixing  upon  two  colleagues  who  would  be  at  the  same 
time  properly  qualified  and  willing  to  serve.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
difficulty  will  ere  long  be  overcome,  and  that  the  new  committee  will  be 
conducive  to  the  production  of  superior  and  more  expeditious  work  than 
it  has  been  found  practicable  to  do  heretofore. 

A  Japan  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  early  organized, 
and  the  Week  of  Prayer  has  been  annually  observed.  Although  the 
Japanese  Christians,  with  rare  individual  exceptions,  are  not  as  yet 
members  of  the  Alliance,  they  faithfully  observe  this  refreshing  season 
of  prayer.  The  Japanese  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  have  several 
societies  quite  independent  of  the  foreign  missions  ;  such  as  the  Shin- 
bok'kwai  (a  kind  of  Christian  fraternization  soeiety),  which  consists  of 
members  of  the  various  denominations  and  holds  periodical  meetings  for 
mutual  edification ;  the  Seinen-kwai  (or  "  Green-age  Society  "),  a  Young 
28* 
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Men's  Christian  Association  (in  Tokiyo  only  ?);  and  the  Sek'kio  and 
Yenjetsu-kwai,  preaching  and  lecturing  assemblies,  which  from  time  to 
time  institute  large  public  gatherings  in  town  and  country  for  the  purposes 
indicated  by  their  names.  In  May,  1888,  soon  after  the  Osaka  Con 
ference,  a  number  of  the  able  and  zealous  preachers  (Japanese)  of  the 
A.B.C.F.M.'s  Mission  having  gallantly  come  to  aid  the  Tokiyo  brethren, 
a  large  and  successful  meeting  of  this  kind  was  held  in  one  of  the 
theatres  of  the  capital.  —  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  ought  to  be 
stated  that,  in  May,  1882,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  did  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  missions  by  delivering  a  number  of  stirring  lectures  before 
crowded  native  and  foreign  audiences  in  the  capital  and  at  other  mission 
ary  stations. 

At  most  places  where  a  number  of  foreign  missionaries  are  stationed 
sufficiently  near  each  other,  monthly  conferences  are  held,  which  have 
been  found  very  useful  for  the  discussion  of  topics  concerning  their  work 
as  well  as  for  cultivating  a  fraternal  spirit  between  members  of  different 
missions. 

There  are  at  present  four  religious  journals  in  the  Japanese 
language.  The  "  Shichi  Ichi  Zappo  "  or  Weekly  Miscellany  (the  name 
has  since  been  changed  to  "  Fukuin  Shimpo  ")  published  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Mission,  was  mentioned  on  page  147*.  The 
"Yorokobi  no  Otodzure "  or  Glad  Tidings,  which  was  started  by 
Miss  McNeal  in  1876  (see  Am.  M.  Home,  1878),  but  has  since  1881 
been  edited  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Miura  Toru,  has 
an  issue  of  3,100  copies  monthly,  besides  500  leaflets  for  children. 
The  «'  Rikugo  Zasshi,"  a  monthly  magazine  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kozaki  and  colleagues,  has  a  circulation  of 
800  copies.  And  the  "  Maislriu  Shimpo"  or  Weekly  News,  lately 
started  under  Japanese  auspices,  has  also  a  circulation  of  about  800 
copies. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  (see  under  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1882} 
that  the  50  works  stated  to  have  been  printed  by  the  mission  press, 
were  mostly  prepared  by  the  male  and  female  members  of  the  Mission 
and  (a  few)  by  its  Japanese  ministers  and  assistants.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  want  of  space  does  not  allow  of  the  insertion  of  the  whole 
list,  which  certainly  represents  the  results  of  a  great  amount  of  persever- 
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ing  literary  work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Mission  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.— Under  S.  P.  G.  1878,  Mr.  H.  Hughes  is  put  down  as 
a  teacher  "in  connection  with  the  Osaka  station ;"  this  should  read: 
in  connection  with  the  Kobe  station.  (See  under  S.  P.  G.  1882.} — 
Under  A.  D.  1880  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that  Miss  McNeal, 
after  a  sojourn  of  about  15  months  in  Tokiyd,  returned  to  America  in 
January  of  that  year. 

The  Japanese  Churches  and  the  Foreign  Missions  must  acknow 
ledge  themselves  much  beholden  to  the  Government  of  Japan  for  the 
liberal  policy  it  has  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  pursued  with 
regard  to  Christianity  and  Christian  Missions.  The  only  obstacle  the 
native  Christians  meet  with  in  the  practice  of  all  that  pertains  to  their 
new  faith,  is  in  connection  with  the  interment  of  deceased  believers. 
Japanese  burial-grounds  being  mostly  within  the  precincts  or  under 
the  control  of  Buddhist  temples,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  priests 
of  these  temples  are  loath  to  relinquish  their  prescriptive  right  to 
certain  ceremonies  and  dues  in  all  cases  of  Japanese  burial.  This  is 
really  a  question  of  temple  revenues  rather  than  of  politics,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  a  question  that  will  ere  long  be  settled  in  a  liberal 
spirit. 

The  cause  of  missions  in  Japan  has  also  been  highly  favored  in 
having  invariably  enjoyed  the  general  support  of  the  Ministers  who  have 
from  time  to  time  represented  their  countries  at  the  court  of  the  Mikado. 
The  American,  British  and  French  Ministers  have,  as  opportunities 
presented  themselves,  repeatedly  rendered  valuable  and  effective  services 
in  behalf  of  persecuted  native  Christians,  liberty  of  conscience  and  other 
Christian  interests  of  moment. 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  table  of  the  Protestant 
missions  appended  to  this  history  was  prepared,  the  work  has  steadily 
advanced.  The  whole  number  of  Japanese  Protestant  Christians  is  there 
given  as  4987  ;  it  is  estimated  that  this  number  has  in  that  year  grown 
to  6500.  In  all  the  educational  and  literary  departments  a  correspond 
ing  advance  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  made.  And  as  regards  the 
future,  with  all  these  blessings  and  solid  facts  before  their  eyes,  the 
missionaries  prayerfully  and  trustfully  commit  the  work  they  have  been 
called  to  do  to  the  care  of  their  Lord  and  Master, 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  justice  to  the  writers  of  the  historical  sketches  from  which  the 
above  history  has  been  compiled,  I  ought  to  state  that  in  most  places 
where  the  quotation  marks  have  been  retained,  the  originals  have  been 
more  or  less  abridged  or  their  phraseology  altered,  so  as  to  harmonize, 
in  at  least  some  measure,  each  part  with  the  rest.  Sometimes  these 
changes  have  been  so  insignificant  that  the  said  marks  might  have  been 
retained  where  they  have  been  dropped,  and  in  other  passages  they  have 
been  so  considerable  that,  perhaps,  they  should  have  been  dropped 
where  they  have  been  retained.  A  number  of  long  passages  originally 
written  in  the  first  person  have  been  changed  so  as  to  read  now  in  the 
third.  The  most  delicate  part  of  the  work,  however,  consisted  in  the 
making  of  a  fair  selection  from  the  abundant  materials  at  hand,  and  the 
most  laborious,  in  arranging  and  chronologizing  matter  composed  on  not 
less  than  seven  or  eight  different  principles  of  division.  It  cannot  be 
but  that  errors  have  crept  in  unawares, —  errors  of  omission  and  com 
mission,  which,  though  perhaps  not  seriously  affecting  the  drift  of  the 
whole,  ought  to  be  corrected  if  ever  the  opportunity  offers.  I  would 
therefore  especially  request  all  members  of  missions  to  point  out  to  me  such 
errors,  that  they  may  be  put  on  file  for  future  use. 

Frequently  I  had  occasion  to  regret  the  paucity  of  Japanese  names 
in  some  of  the  sketches.  Whenever  practicable  I  have  remedied  the 
defect,  not  seldom  having  to  make  special  inquiries  for  the  purpose. 
Some  Japanese  critic  may  say  that  this,  in  many  of  its  parts,  is  a  history 
of  missionaries  rather  than  of  missions.  I  would  ask  in  reply  :  without 
the  missionaries,  where  would  the  missions  and  their  work  appear  ? 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  history  of  the  next  missionary  period, 
Japanese  will  greatly  outnumber  foreign  names. 

My  late  experience  induces  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
serviceable  measure  if  each  mission  charged  one  of  its  members  (perhaps 
its  secretary)  with  keeping,  year  by  year,  a  succinct  but  complete 
record  of  such  matters  as  would  presumably  go  to  form  proper  material 
for  the  next  period  of  the  Japan  missions. 

On  a  perusal  of  this  history,  it  may  be  asked :  All  this  is  well 
enough  ;  but  are  there  no  strings  that  have  been  left  untouched  for  fear 
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of  evoking  some  discordant  notes  ?  Have  there  been  no  disturbing 
elements  at  all,  no  collisions  of  interest,  no  faults  committed,  no  failures 
met  with,  no  unprofitable  outlays  or  ill-advised  appointments  made,  no 
disappointments  ? — It  must  be  acknowledged  that  doubtless  some  and 
several  of  these  have  not  been  altogether  wanting  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  no  human  pursuit  is  entirely  free 
from  such  or  similar  infelicities.  Nor  can  it  be  expected — perhaps  no 
more  than  that  water  should  rise  above  its  source — that  missionaries, 
individually  or  collectively,  should  be  vastly  superior  and  wiser  and 
better  than  their  constituencies,  the  home  churches  who  produce  and 
commission  them.  On  the  whole,  discrepancies  of  the  kind  referred  to 
have  been  few  and  exceptional,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  at  no 
time  during  the  later  period  of  the  work  of  missions  in  Japan  has  there 
been  a  better  understanding,  or  greater  harmony,  or  more  willing  co 
operation  among  the  different  missionary  bodies  in  this  field  than  at  the 
present.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  highly  desirable,  since  it  makes  itself 
most  favorably  felt  in  the  carrying  on  and  the  progress  of  the  work. 
There  is,  however,  room  for  further  advances  in  this  direction.  May 
they  soon  be  made  ! 

There  is  yet  one  point,  which  I  approach  with  some  hesitancy,  but 
cannot  leave  quite  untouched.  Disparagers  of  all  missionary  enterprise 
are  sometimes  heard  to  maintain,  that  the  returns  of  this  work  do  not 
justify  the  outlay  ;  that  the  home  churches  expend  far  too  much  money 
on  the  conversion  of  a  few  heathen  ;  that  one  convert  costs  them  a  little 
fortune  ;  etc. — Now  from  a  careful  calculation  it  appears  that  all  the 
missionary  work  hitherto  done  by  Protestants  in  Japan,  from  1859  up 
to  the  end  of  1882,  amounts  to  the  work  of  one  married  missionary 
during  671  consecutive  years ;  plus  the  work  of  one  single  male 
missionary  during  116  years ;  plus  the  work  of  one  single  female 
missionary  during  323  years.  Allowing  $2250  a  year  for  the  support 
and  other  expenses  of  one  married  missionary,  and  $1100  a  year  for 
those  of  one  single  male  or  female  rnissionaiy,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  total 
of  (1.509.7504-127.600+360.800)  $1,998,150  expended  for  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Japan,— say  $2,000,000  or  £400,000.  The  Japanese 
Christians  up  to  the  same  date  numbering  5000,  we  find  an  average 
expenditure — it  is  said  without  disrespect — of  $400  on  each  individual 
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convert.  Now  this  is  not  a  fabulous  sum  ;  and  what  is  it,  when 
measured  by  the  standard  the  Saviour  himself  has  set  us?  Even 
assuming,  within  reasonable  limits,  a  higher  ratio  for  the  annual 
support  of  missionaries,  the  result  per  individual  convert  will  not  be 
greatly  enhanced  and  by  no  fair  estimate  can  be  made  to  amount 
to  a  small  fortune.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  work,  of  course,  the 
result  was  not  so  favorable.  Up  to  1864,  when  but  one  convert  had 
been  baptized,  about  $60,000  had,  according  to  the  same  method,  been 
expended  in  the  work.  Up  to  1872,  when  there  were  but  10  Japanese 
Christians,  $180,000  had  been  expended.  From  this  it  appears  that  in 
1864  one  Japanese  Christian .  came  to  stand  the  home  churches  in 
$60,000  ;  in  1872,  in  $18,000  ;  and  in  1882,  in  $400.1  Here  we  have 
two  parallel  series  competing  with  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  for  cheapness  of  production.  Thus  the  cost  of  a  convert — I  mean 
no  disrespect  to  any  one — will  decrease  with  the  growth  of  the  work' 
until  eventually  the  glorious  day  will  come  when  the  consumers  will 
in  their  turn  become  producers,  and  will  transmit  the  light  and  the 
blessings  that  have  come  to  them  from  abroad,  still  onward  towards 
the  setting  sun  to  illuminate  the  gross  darkness  which  still  covers 
the  vast  continent  of  Asia.  Will  the  home  churches  then  regret  the 
outlay  ? 

The  statistical  tables  have  been  supplied  from  various  sources. 
The  table  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  was  kindly  furnished  me  by 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Tokiyo  station,  and  hence  may  be 
considered  official.  The  Greek  Mission's  tables  were  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  the  Rev.  Pere  Nicolai.  These  tables  are  prepared  annually 
by  the  native  Greek  Christians  themselves.  The  table  of  the  Protestant 
Missions  was  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Japan  Branch 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  For  the  table  of  the  arrival  and  withdrawal 
of  missionaries,  I  am  responsible. 

It  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Publication 
Committee  of  the  Osaka  Conference's  Proceedings,  for  its  indulgence  in 

l"  The  first  steel  rail  rolled  in  America  was  rolled  at  the  North  Chicago  Boiling 
Mill  Company's  works  ou  May  25th,  1865.  It  cost  those  who  made  it  over  $500,000 
in  experiments  and  outlay.  To-day  steel  rails  are  quoted  at  $40  and  even  less  per 
ton." 
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allowing  me  considerably  to  exceed  iny  allotted  limit  of  space ;  to  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Miller  for  assisting  me  in  reading  nearly  all  of  the  first 
proofs  and  for  supplying  much  valuable  matter  under  the  heads  of  the 
Am.  Presb.  and  Am.  Re/d.  Missions  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Verbeck  for  having, 
from  her  extensive  personal  knowledge  of  matters  of  detail  relating 
especially  to  the  earlier  period,  supplied  many  data  of  which  full  record 
was  wanting. 


ADDENDUM. 

"  The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of 
Japan  took  place  at  2.30  p.m.  on  Jan.  10th,  1884,  in  the  Union  Church, 
Tsukiji,  Tokiy5.  There  was  a  large  representation  of  ladies  and  gentle 
men  members,  and  a  few  native  gentlemen  present.  The  President, 
Rev.  H.  Waddell,  called  the  Alliance  to  order  by  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
purity  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
and  all  the  world.  This  was  followed  by  a  Hymn  and  the  President's 
address.  The  latter  was  based  upon  a  review  of  the  statistics  of  the 
advance  of  Christian  work  during  the  past  year  in  Japan.  These 
statistics,  he  said,  though  incomplete,  were  such  as  might  well  fill  all 
hearts  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  encouragement  to  wait  more  earnestly 
upon  God,  in  the  time  to  come.  The  statistics  given  were  as  follow  : — In 
1859,  number  of  converts,  0  ;  1876  (17  years  later),  1,004  ;  1879,  2,965  ; 
1882,  4,987  ;  1883,  6,598.  Amount  of  contributions,  1859,  0  ;  1879, 
Yen  3,189  ;  1882,  I'm  12,344  ;  1883,  Yen  16,166.  In  1859,  copies  of 
Scriptures  or  parts,  0  ;  1876,  21,000  ;  1883,  57,593  ;  of  Bibles  or  Testa 
ments,  20,368.  1859,  religious  books  and  tracts,  0  ;  1876,  volumes, 
6,000 ;  1883,  in  Yokohama,  American  Tract  Society,  37,357 ;  London 
Tract  Society,  80,450 ;  Christian  and  various,  31,620 ;  total,  149,427. 
Two  weekly  papers,  circulation,  2,000;  two  monthly  papers,  circulation, 
2,700."  (Japan  Mail.) 
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.  . 
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2 

1 

8 

.  . 

.  . 

28 

1873.. 

16 

7 

6 

29 

2 

2 

55 

1874.. 

10 

5 

2 

17 

1 

2 

3 

6 

66 

1875.. 

6 

7 

1 

14 

3 

3 

1 

7 

73 

1876.. 

7 

8 

2 

17 

2 

1 

3 

87 

1877.. 

11 

9 

.  . 

20 

3 

2 

3 

8 

99 

1878.. 

8 

9 

2 

19* 

1 

2 

.  . 

3 

115° 

1879.. 

5 

5 

2 

12 

2 

7 

1 

10 

117 

1880.. 

9 

7 

1 

17 

3 

7 

2 

12 

122 

1881.. 

5 

10 

1 

16 

2 

2 

4 

134° 

1882.. 

7 

9 

1 

17 

4 

7 

2 

13 

138C 

104 

82 

23 

209 

25 

33 

13 

71 

138 

i 

aThe  numbers  under  this  head  include  those  who,  by  death  or  otherwise,  were 
actually  lost  to  their  respective  missions  in  the  years  opposite  which  they  stand, 
as  well  as  those  who  simply  passed  from  one  class  to  another,  e.g.,  from  the  single 
to  the  married,  or  from  one  mission  to  another.  So  likewise,  though  with  some 
differences,  with  the  numbers  under  the  head  of  the  arrival  of  missionaries. 
Many  of  the  arrivals  and  withdrawals  noted  in  this  table,  therefore,  do  not  involve 
any  travelling  expenditure. 

bDr.  E.  Schmidt's  arrival,  April  1860,  and  departure,  Nov.  1861,  were  inadver 
tently  omitted ;  but  the  omission  does  not  materially  affect  the  general  result. 

cThe  slight  discrepancy  between  these  numbers  (and  perhaps  some  others) 
and  the  corresponding  numbers  published  in  the  tables  prepared  by  the  committee 
on  missionary  statistics  under  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  is  probably  due,  if  not  to 
defective  reporting,  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  tables  are  usually  prepared  up  to 
gome  other  term  than  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Up  to  July, 
1882. 

Up  to  July, 
1883. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

Priests     

13a 

14b 

1 

Foreign  Teachers  

2 

2 

Unordained  Evangelists 

93C 

106d 

13 

Believers                 

7611 

8  863 

1  252 

.... 

Baptized  durin°r  the  year    

I  255 

1  391 

136 

422 

395 

27 

Christian  Marriages  during  the  year 
Christians  deceased  during  the  year. 
Organized  Churches             . 

25 
177 
131 

26 
139 
148 

1 
17 

**38 

Church  Edifices         

90 

110 

20 

Preaching  Places  

277 

281 

4 

142.19 

148.69 

6  50 

School  Contributions   ........ 

13096 

98  12 

32  84 

Church  Contributions  

7,809.77 

4  373  39 

3  436  38 

B4  foreign  and  9  native. 

b3  foreign  and  11  native. 

C26  of  the  first,  48  of  the  second,  19  of  the  third  grade. 

d23  of  the  first,  57  of  the  second,  26  of  the  third  grade. 
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1881. 

1882. 

South 
ern 
Vicariat. 

North 
ern 
Vicariat. 

Total. 

South 
ern 
Vicariat. 

North 
ern 
Vicariat. 

Total. 

Japanese  Catholic  Population. 
Baptisms  during  the  year  .... 
(Pagan  adults     ..... 

22,086 
2,036 
842 
353 
841 

"  2 
21 
59 
2 
60 
162 
44 
1,717 

3,547 
659 
383 
195 
81 
2 
1 
22 
21 
1 
11 
40 
30 
1,203 

25,633 
2,695 
1,225 
.     548 
922 
2 
a 

43 
80 
3 

71 

202 

74 
2,920 

4,094 
971 
649 
251 
71 
8 
1 
23 
22 
1 
12 
36 
29 
1,079 

Viz.  -:  Children  of  Pagans  .  . 
(Children  of  Christians 
Converted  Protestants  &Greeks 

European  Missionaries 

Students  in  these    

Schools  and  Orphanages   .... 

*  Kindly  furnished  by  th6  Abbe  Paulin  Vigroux,  Pro-Vicar  Apost. 
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REMAKES  ON  DR.  VERBECK's  PAPER.  89 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  Dr.  Verbeck's  valuable  and 
interesting  paper ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  early  period  of  missionary  work,  Dr.  Greene 
stated  that  there  was  now  living  in  Kiyoto  a  physician  who  says 
that  he  at  one  time  entered  the  employ  of  Dr.  Hepburn,  while 
he  was  living  at  Kanagawa,  with  the  intention  of  assassinating 
him,  but  was  restrained  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose  by  Dr. 
Hepburn's  kindness  and  consistent  conduct.  This  having  reached 
the  ears  of  the  officials  the  man  was  thrown  into  prison,  as  the 
Shogun's  government  held  itself  responsible  for  the  lives  of  the 
foreign  residents. 

Mr.  Stout  said  that  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  E. 
Brown,  Dr.  S-  Wells  Williams,  referring  to  Dr.  Brown's  coming 
among  the  first  missionaries  to  Japan,  related  an  incident  con 
cerning  the  origin  of  missions  to  this  country  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse,  about 
1857,  he  (Dr.  Williams)  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle  of  Shanghai  went  to 
Nagasaki.  At  that  time  the  U.  S.  "  Powhatan  "  was  in  port,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  officers  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  they  were 
invited  with  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  to  join  the  party.  In  course 
of  conversation  during  the  call,  the  governor  said  that  Japan  was  now 
open  to  trade  with  other  nations,  and  the  Japanese  would  be  glad  of 
anything  the  foreigners  might  bring  them,  except  two  things,  viz., 
opium  and  Christianity.  The  remark  was  noted,  and  on  the  return  of 
these  three  gentlemen  to  the  vessel,  they  talked  the  matter  over.  It  was 
plain  to  them  that  the  governor  did  not  know  what  Christianity  really 
was,  but  had  formed  his  opinion  of  it  from  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic 
ism  in  the  country  in  former  times.  They  therefore  resolved  that 
they  should  try  to  bring  about  the  introduction  of  true  Christianity, 
and  wrote  letters  to  the  Boards  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Churches  in  America,  urging  the  sending  of  missionaries  to 
Japan.  The  answers  to  these  letters  were  the  first  missionaries  sent 
out  in  1859,  as  was  presented  in  the  Historical  Sketch. 
12 
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In  the  evening  there  was  a  social  reunion  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Warren  for  the  naemhers  of  the  Conference  to  meet  and 
hecome  acquainted  with  each  other. 


TUESDAY,  April 

Dr.  Maclay  in  the  chair.  At  the  close  of  the  devotional 
exercises,  which  were  led  by  the  Eev.  A.  I).  Hail,  Mr.  Soper  read 
a  telegram  stating  the  dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Krecker  (E.  A.) 
of  Tokiyo,  and  asking  the  prayers  of  the  Conference  on  his 
behalf.  The  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Davisson  to  lead  the  Con 
ference  in  prayer. 

The  following  rules  were  adopted  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
papers  and  speeches,  viz : 

I.  No  paper  to  exceed  thirty  minutes ;  and  three  minutes 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  the  chairman  shall  call  the 
attention  of  the  speaker  to  the  fact  and  stop  him  if  he  exceed 
the  limit. 

II.  The  speeches  on  the   discussion   of  the  papers  to  be 
limited  to  five  minutes ;  and  no  one  to  speak  'twice  on  the  same 
subject  till  all  who  wished  had  spoken. 

III.  Those  who  read  papers  shall  be  allowed  five  minutes  in 
which  to  close  the  discussion. 

The  Kev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  of  Kiyoto  of  the  American 
Board's  Mission,  then  read  the  following  paper  : 

THE  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  BUDDHISM  AS  AN  OBSTACLE 
TO  THE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  JAPAN. 


BY  DR.  M.  L.  GORDON. 

Meeting  as  we  do  for  conference  concerning  Christian  missionary 
work  in  Japan,  it  is  with  great  propriety  that  our  first  day  of  discussion 
is  devoted  to  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  our  pathway ;  and  of  these 
obstacles  Buddhism  naturally  and  properly  comes  first. 
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It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  only  non-christian  religion 
recognized  in  the  programme  of  this  conference. 

Shintoism  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  Confucianism  will  receive 
consideration  chiefly,  if  not  only,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  Chinese  literature. 
And  justly  so.  For  however  intimately  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  Japanese  national  spirit  a  reverence  for  the  national  divinities  may 
have  been ;  however  great  the  admiration  Japanese  scholars  may  have 
had  or  do  have  for  the  Confucian  Writings,  we  may  safely  assert — 
even  without  taking  the  extreme  position  of  those  who  deny  the  name 
religion  to  both  these  systems — that  neither  of  them  has  ever  exerted  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  religious  influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese 
that  Buddhism  has.  Their  religious  feebleness  is  well  indicated  by  the 
facts  that  they  have  but  few  enemies,  have  been  the  cause  of  no  wars, 
have  no  martyrs. 

Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  aroused  frequent  and  determined 
opposition,  has  been — to  say  the  least — an  important  factor  in  more 
than  one  bloody  conflict,  and  has  called  forth  a  devotion  which  not  the 
fear  of  death  even  could  quench. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Buddhism  is  a  religion,  and  as 
a  religion  has  its  answer  to  give  to  many  of  the  strongest  and  most 
instinctive  wants  of  man's  nature.  For  man  is  essentially  a  religious 
being — a  religious  animal  if  you  please — who,  when  life's  trials  and 
disappointments  press  upon  him,  turns  his  face  upward  no  less  instinct 
ively  than  the  bird  flies  toward  the  south  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

Buddhism  met  the  worshiping  instinct  of  the  Japanese  as  it  had 
never  been  met  before.  It  told  them  of  something  higher  and  better 
than  the  gratification  of  passion  and  sense.  It  offered  its  explanation 
of  many  of  the  enigmas  which  beset  our  present  life.  Above  all,  it 
taught  of  a  life  after  the  death  of  the  body,  where  virtue  should  have  its 
reward  and  vice  its  desert. 

As  is  well  known,  Buddhism  reached  Japan  from  Korea  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  came  first  by 
means  of  books,  idols,  etc.,  presented  to  several  Mikados  by  the  Korean 
rulers.  Its  early  progress  was  not  rapid.  Though  earnestly  advocated 
by  Shotoku*  Taishi  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  though 
to  be  priests  or  nuns  became  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  it  had  no  general 
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following ;  and  seventy-five  years  after  its  introduction  there  were  but 
46  temples  in  the  land.  The  number  of  priests  and  nuns  was,  however, 
for  the  reason  just  intimated,  disproportionately  large ;  that  of  the 
former  being  816,  of  the  latter,  569.  A  hundred  years  later  still,  the 
emperor  Shomu,  who  spoke  of  himself  as  "the  servant  of  Buddha,  the 
Law,  and  the  Priesthood,"  commanded  that  two  temples  be  built  in 
each  province.  In  his  reign  also,  lived  the  famous  priest  Giyoyi,  who 
first  publicly  advocated  the  doctrine,  afterwards  so  greatly  popularized 
by  Kobo  Daishi,  that  the  Japanese  kami  (gods)  are  but  manifestations 
of  the  various  buddha  and  bodhisatva.  Thus  idolatry  with  all  its 
attending  evils  became  naturalized  in  Japan, — and  a  belief  in  Buddhism 
gradually  worked  its  way  downward  among  the  lower  classes.  Its 
progress  in  this  direction  was  greatly  increased  four  or  five  centuries 
later  by  the  superstitious  Nichi  Ren  sect,  and  by  the  more  easy-going 
doctrine  and  lax  morality  of  the  sect  founded  by  Skinran  Shonin ;  so  that 
for  centuries  past  all  classes  of  society  in  Japan  have  been  profoundly 
affected  by  this  religion. 

While  this  is  true,  I  need  hardly  say  that  to  count  all  the  Japanese 
as  Buddhists  is  extremely  misleading.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  are 
many  among  the  educated  classes  who  not  only  have  no  sympathy  with 
Buddhism  but  violently  hate  it  and  whatever  savors  of  it ;  and  of  the 
avowed  Buddhists  among  the  Japanese,  the  general  remark  of  Rhys 
Davids  that  "  not  one  of  the  five  hundred  millions  who  offer  flowers  now 
and  then  on  Buddhist  shrines,  who  are  more  or  less  moulded  by  Buddhist 
teaching,  is  only  or  altogether  a  Buddhist"  is  certainly  true. 

This  brief  review  of  the  early  history  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  the  present  hour  and  occasion,  showing  as  it 
does  that  although  this  religion  entered  Japan  as  a  royal  gift  and  was 
for  a  long  time  under  royal  and  powerful  patronage ;  although  its 
advocates  did  not  hesitate  to  accommodate  their  religion  to  the  ignorance 
and  the  passions  of  the  people,  or  to  resort  to  the  most  gigantic  of  pious 
frauds  in  its  propagation,  it  took  many  centuries  for  it  to  reach  the 
popular  heart,  and  it  never  gained  that  undivided  allegiance  which  we 
regard  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  God  forbid  that 
any  apparent  delay  of  His  coming  among  us  should  tempt  us  into  a  use 
of  their  methods ! 
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In  considering  the  religious  influence  of  Buddhism  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  Japan,  we  should  know,  in  the  first  place, 
just  what  the  Buddhism  of  Japan  is.  And  here  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  to  a  good  deal  of  ignorance.  The  Buddhism  of  Japan  has  not 
been  studied  with  anything  like  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  Buddhism  of  other  lands.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  research  almost 
untouched ;  at  once  inviting  to  the  student  and  important  to  the 
missionary. 

But  while  we  thus  confess  to  a  lack  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  Japanese  Buddhism,  there  are  some  broad,  general  distinctions  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  and  which  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  not 
forget.  We  must  not,  for  example,  fail  to  remember  that  Buddhism  as 
practised  around  us  is  not  the  Buddhism  which  Gotama  taught ;  hence 
the  admirable  translations  of  early  Buddhist  literature  which  modern 
Pali  scholars  are  giving  the  world  are  of  value  to  us  only  remotely  and 
indirectly.  But  if  the  Buddhism  portrayed  in  them  is  different  even 
from  the  Buddhism  which  prevailed  in  Ceylon  five  or  six  centuries  ago, 
when  the  original  of  Spence  Hardy's  "  Manual  "  was  produced,  a  still 
greater  difference  should  be  expected  between  it  and  the  Buddhism  of 
Japan  at  the  present  day. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  the  Buddhism  of  Japan  belongs  to 
the  so-called  MaJidydna  or  "  Great  Vehicle,"  and  so  has  much  closer 
affinities  with  the  Buddhism  of  Korea,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Thibet,  than 
with  that  of  Ceylon,  Burmah  and  Siam.  Buddhism  as  Gotama  taught  it 
and  as  it  has  been  held  by  priests  .and  teachers  in  those  southern 
countries — though  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  even  there  such  doctrines 
were  never  generally  accepted  by  the  common  people — denied  to  man 
an  object  of  worship.  It  recognized  no  Supreme  ruler.  G5tama  taught 
that  the  good  man  is  superior  to  the  gods,  and  can  receive  no  help  from 
without,  no  guidance  but  the  experience  of  the  past.  He  also  denied 
the  existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  so  of  a  future  state,  save  in  the 
sense  that,  according  to  the  Law  of  Karma,  at  the  death  of  each  in 
dividual,  its  momentum  passes  over  to  a  new  existence,  which  has, 
however,  a  totally  different  consciousness. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Buddhism  that  confronts  us.  While  the 
books  of  the  Little  Vehicle  (Hlnaydna)  are  not  unknown  here,  while  its 
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philosophy  and  moral  precepts  are  recognized  as  forming  the  basis  of 
the  system,  they  nevertheless  occupy  a  very  inferior  position,  and  much 
more  importance  is  given  to  the  works  of  the  Later  Development.  All 
the  sects  of  Japan  belong  to  this,  and  Gotama  has  practically  a  very  small 
following  as  respects  the  doctrines  just  enumerated.  On  the  contrary, 
we  see  here  many  objects  of  worship  recognized,  some  of  which  are 
clothed  with  the  attributes  of  God  himself.  Man's  sin  and  conscious 
weakness  are  also  recognized,  and  "  Salvation  by  the  power  of  another  " 
is  the  most  popular  doctrine,  while  his  longing  for  immortality  is  fed  by 
the  promise  of  a  future  existence  in  some  heaven  of  sensuous  enjoyment. 
In  the  Great  Vehicle,  the  instincts  of  the  soul  have  reasserted  themselves, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  verities  of  God's  Revealed  Word  have  sought 
to  satisfy  their  cravings  on  the  empty  creations  of  the  unrestrained 
imagination ;  so  that  along  with  much  of  the  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
religion  of  earlier  Buddhism,  we  have  the  much  more  prominently  taught 
and  generally  believed  doctrines  of  this  Later  Development,  which  are 
perversions  rather  than  denials  of  the  truth,  and  hence  are  all  the  more 
dangerous.  The  most  important  of  these  are  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  three  great  biblical  doctrines  of  God,  Sin,  and  Salva 
tion,  and  thus  constitute,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Buddhists  of  Japan. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  these  in  the  order  named. 

1.  And  first  we  notice  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  Buddhist  to  an 
adequate  conception  of  God.  Buddhism  meets  the  first  verse  of  the 
Bible  with  a  denial  on  the  ground  that  there  has  been  no  creation,  and 
if  no  creation,  no  creator.  The  doctrine  of  God  as  the  preserver  of  all 
things  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  If  we  exalt  Jehovah  as  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  it  will  be  said  that  Shaka  (Sakya)  gives  instruction 
to  and  cares  for  3,000  such  universes,  and  that  every  other  buddha  has 
similar  dominion.  If  we  speak  of  God  as  eternal  and  self- existent,  we 
shall  be  told  that  all  minds  are  eternal  and  self- existent.  God  cannot 
be  the  judge  of  all  mankind,  for  the  destiny  of  every,  man  is  immutably 
fixed  by  the  Law  of  Karma — (Inguwa  no  Ho). 

Some  Buddhists  say  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  Daijizaiten 
(Mahesvara  or  Siva),  and  that  He  is  himself  under  the  rule  and  in 
struction  of  Sakya  Muni.  The  Shin  sect,  the  most  powerful  in  Japan, 
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tell  us  that  Amida  (Amitabha)  is  superior  to  all  gods  and  other 
buddhas,and  they  give  to  him  the  attributes  of  boundless  light,  life,  and 
mercy. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  obstacles 
which  we  meet  at  this  point,  but  the  examples  given  may  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  great  care  needed  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  an  audience  of 
Buddhists,  and  especially  the  thorough  instruction  concerning  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God  which  Christian  converts  from  Buddhism  should 
receive. 

2.  As  Buddhism  recognizes  no  supreme  and  intelligent  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  universe,  rewarding  virtue  and  punishing  vice,  its  followers 
can  have,  of  course,  only  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  sin. 

In  this  connection  we  majr  notice  the  fact  that  the  Law  of  Karma 
forms  the  basis  of  the  every-day  philosophy  of  the  common  people. 
Are  the  wicked  fortunate  or  the  righteous  unfortunate  ?  Some  deed 
committed  in  a  former  existence  is  the  ready  explanation.  In  the 
present  life  the  virtuous  man  is  storing  up  good,  and  the  vicious  man, 
evil,  for  the  life  to  come.  There  is  no  Law-giver  and  Judge.  Sin  and 
its  results  being  of  my  own  creation,  by  my  own  act  likewise  may  both 
be  destroyed.  Sin  thus  becomes  a  mere  personal  matter,  a  conception 
almost  infinitely  removed  from  the  awful  thing  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancient  Jew. 

As  tending  very  strongly  to  produce  this  superficial  idea  of  sin, 
reference  may  also  be  made  to  Buddhist  Idealism.  The  Japanese 
Buddhist  tells  us  that  mind  is  the  only  reality — all  things  else  are  but 
forms  of  thought.  He  is  at  one  with  the  Hegelian  who  declares  "  that 
Thought  and  Being  are  identical,"  and  that  "  the  Universe  exists  for  me 
only  so  far  as  I  comprehend  it."  It  is  largely  because  of  this  idealism, 
and  because  many  of  its  terms  are  in  a  language  unknown  even  to  its 
teachers  that  Buddhist  philosophy  is  such  an  inchoate,  confused,  and 
contradictory  mass. 

A  discerning  critic  has  observed  that  "  R.  W.  Emerson's  paradoxes 
were  often  saved  from  absurdity  by  being  mystical."  This  remark  is 
true  of  Buddhism.  The  glamour  of  mystery  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Buddhist  mind  to  look  a  logical  contradiction  squarely  in  the  face 
without  recognizing  it.  Nirvana,  for  example,  is  neither  existince  nor 
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non-existence.  Amida  is  the  "  Chief  of  the  buddhas,"  "  Superior  to  all 
gods  and  buddhas,"  yet  it  is  a  buddhist  axiom  that  all  buddhas  have 
exactly  the  same  character  and  powers.  One  may  say  that  there  is  such 
a  place  as  the  Western  Paradise ;  and  with  equal  truth  may  deny  it. 
Not  content  with  the  universe  as  revealed  through  the  senses,  it  adds  to 
this  a  practically  infinite  number  of  worlds  each  peopled  by  many  orders 
of  beings ;  yet  after  all,  to  the  initiated,  these  countless  worlds  ;  this 
one  world  our  eyes  see  and  our  feet  tread  upon  ;  the  past,  present,  and 
future  ;  all  joy  and  sorrow ;  all  sin  and  righteousness  are  but  transient , 
forms  of  thought. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  effect  of  this  in  deadening  the 
conscience.  Under  its  baneful  influence  priests  easily  justify  themselves 
in  permitting  the  people  to  take  a  totally  different  view  of  their  teaching 
from  what  the  teachers  themselves  do.  Thus,  although  they  may 
condemn  idolatry  themselves  they  allow  the  people  to  practise  it.  They 
do  not  believe  the  Western  Paradise  has  an  objective  existence,  but 
they  encourage  thousands  to  live  and  die  with  that  as  the  chief  object 
of  their  hopes.  They  threaten  the  wicked  with  countless  kinds  and 
degrees  of  punishment  in  innumerable  hells,  but  believe  all  the  while  that 
the  human  heart  is  the  only  hell. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  this  is  utter  skepticism  and  indifference 
to  sin, — the  two  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  priests  of  Japan  at 
the  present  day.  And  while  the  ignorant  layman  may  believe  more  than 
the  priest,  his  conduct  is  not  likely  to  be  much  better. 

3.  We  pass  now  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Early  Buddhism 
knows  no  salvation  except  by  one's  own  exertions.  In  many  sects  in 
Japan  this  is  supplemented  by  the  doctrine  of  "  Salvation  by  the  power 
of  another,"  and  this  salvation  is  obtained  through  faith  in  some 
buddha  or  bodhisatva,  especially  through  faith  in  Amida  Buddha.  Amida 
having  meditated  through  five  kalpa  as  to  how  he  should  save  men, 
afterward  spent  a  practically  infinite  time  in  virtuous  actions,  whereby 
he  amassed  such  a  degree  of  merit  that  the  sins  of  the  vilest  of  men  are 
to  it  but  as  a  drop  in  the  great  ocean.  Hence  by  calling  even  once  upon 
the  name  of  Amida  the  believer's  sins  are  swallowed  up  in  this  ocean  of 
merit ;  and  so  his  own  conduct  becomes  comparatively  unimportant. 
Thus  in  the  early  pages  of  the  0  Fumi,  one  of  the  most  valued  books  of 
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the  Shin  sect,  is  the  declaration  that  "  the  object  of  the  believer  is  not  to 
receive  the  cleansing  of  a  wicked  heart  nor  the  restraining  of  evil 
thoughts,  but  is  only  and  entirely  for  the  sake  of  being  born  into  the 
Western  Paradise  by  the  help  of  Amida."  As  will  readily  be  seen,  this 
is  salvation  from  the  misery  of  the  present  world  rather  than  salvation 
from  sin.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Amida  which  Max  Miiller  speaks 
of  as  "  silly  and  mischievous,"  and  educated  Japanese  view  it  in  the 
same  light,  and  claim  that  the  police  records  show  a  much  larger  propor 
tion  of  criminals  from  this  sect  than  from  any  other. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  could  be  otherwise,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  if  we  were  to  ask  the  priest  who  preaches  this  doctrine  of 
"  Salvation  by  faith  in  the  power  of  another,"  whether  Amida  really 
exists  or  not,  he  would — perhaps  after  some  squirming — admit  that  either 
view  of  the  case  is  perfectly  admissible. 

In  preaching  the  free  salvation  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  we  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  great  carefulness,  the  more  so  as  some  Japanese  are 
already  classing  us  with  those  who  preach  the  pernicious  doctrine  just 
referred  to,  as  promoters  of  immorality. 

We  believe  that  the  free  grace  of  God  through  faith  in  the  crucified 
Christ,  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  not 
to  destroy  the  law  against  sin  but  all  the  more  firmly  to  establish  that 
law,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  eighteen  centuries  to  show  that  such 
teaching  is  productive  of  the  highest  morality,  and  the  highest  service 
to  mankind.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  neither  by  intention  nor  through 
carelessness,  neither  by  our  preaching  nor  our  example  is  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  lowered  among  the  Christians 
of  Japan. 

Having  noticed  these  three  great  doctrinal  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  the  gospel  by  Buddhists,  we  will  make  a  brief  allusion  to 
several  others  which,  though  less  striking,  are  important  in  that  they  are 
felt  as  well,  though  of  course  in  a  different  way,  by  those  who  hate 
Buddhism  as  by  Buddhists  themselves. 

And  first  comes  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the  present  world.     It  is 

evil  and  evil  only.     It  is  called  Shaba  Sekai,  "  a  world  to  be  endured  " 

till  happy  deliverance  comes,  and  they  are  noblest  who  have  the  least  to 

do  with  it.     This  is  radically  different  from  the  Christian  idea,  which  is 

13 
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that  of  a  place  iu  which  to  fight  a  good  fight  for  God  and  our  fellow 
men.  Educated  Japanese  detest  this  Buddhist  doctrine,  and  anything 
in  our  teaching  which  savors  of  it  will  meet  with  criticism.  We  know 
that  the  theology  of  the  schoolmen  was  criticisable  in  this  aspect.  Some 
of  our  Christian  hymns,  also,  which  are  but  the  natural  expression  of 
devout  hearts  in  times  of  persecution  or  of  worldliness,  may  nevertheless 
be  very  misleading  when  read  without  explanation  by  minds  disgusted 
with  the  Buddhist  ideas  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  present  life. 

The  doctrine  of  miracles  also  should  be  taught  with  care.  The 
Buddhist  miracles  have  been  so  multiplied  that  the  priests  themselves  do 
not  believe  in  them,  and  many  anti-buddhists  are  ready  to  disbelieve 
any  and  everything  connected  with  them.  They  are  strengthened  in 
this  by  the  scientific  skepticism  which  comes  here  from  the  West. 

I  believe  in  miracles,  and  in  teaching  them  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  system,  but  I  believe  also  that  David  Hume  did  good  work  by 
showing  how  much  miracles  involve.  That  the  Christian  miracles  are 
not  merely  works  of  mercy,  are  not  for  private  interpretation,  but  are  the 
credentials  of  a  divine  message  should  always  be  put  clearly  before  our 
hearers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  may  be  referred  to  in  connection 
with  miracles  as  having  been  greatly  degraded  by_Buddhism.  Incarnations 
have  been  frequent.  Thus,  to  mention  one  or  two  out  of  very  many, 
Zendo,  the  founder  in  China  of  the  Pure  Land  school,  is  said  to  have  been 
an  incarnation  of  Amida ;  and  Honen,  the  founder  of  the  same  school  in 
Japan,  of  Seishi  (Mahasthama).  The  doctrine  that  the  Japanese  gods 
and  heroes  are  manifestations  of  the  various  buddhas  has  already  been 
referred  to. 

The  innumerable  heavens  of  the  Buddhists,  already  mentioned,  make 
it  difficult  to  receive  the  simple  biblical  teaching  on  this  subject.  The 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  into  which  we  may 
enter  now  and  here  is  something  to  be  specially  grateful  for  in  this 
connection. 

This  enumeration  might  be  carried  still  further,  but  our  time  will 
not  allow.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  can 
not  be  entirely  passed  over.  There  are  those  who  say  that  Christian 
missionary  work  in  Japan  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless  because  the 
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Japanese  already  have  in  Buddhism  a  religion  which  is  sufficient  for 
their  wants.  I  will  not  reply  to  this  by  saying  that  only  the  religion  of 
the  Creator  can  be  sufficient  for  the  creature,  for  such  persons  would  not 
acknowledge  the  force  of  this  perfectly  correct  statement.  But  aside  from 
this,  there  are  two  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  Japanese  do  need  a  better  religion. 

My  first  point  is  that  the  inconsistencies  of  the  followers  of  Buddhism, 
proclaim  the  fact  that  they  are  conscious  of  its  insufficiency. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some  of  these  inconsistencies. 
The  rise  of  the  Great  Vehicle  and  the  rejection  by  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  so-called  Buddhists  of  the  Atheism  and  Nihilism  of  early 
Buddhism  is  evidence  in  point  here.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  are 
reported  to  be  devil- worshipers  also  ;  those  of  Burmah  worship  "  Note" 
(supernatural  being  of  various  orders);  those  of  China  are  largely 
Tauists. 

In  Japan  we  see  if  possible  still  greater  confusion  and  inconsistency. 
Not  a  single  sect  gives  the  first  place  to  the  earlier  Buddhist  books  ivhich 
alone  have  any  claim  to  be  called  genuine.  The  Ten  Dai  sect,  the  oldest 
in  Japan,  holds  that  none  of  the  Buddhist  books  reveal  the  true  mind  of 
Sakya  Muni  except  the  Miyo  Ho  Eenge  Kiyo  (Saddharma  pundarika), 
which  is  certainly  not  genuine.  This  sect  exalts  self- discipline  and 
declares  all  worship  to  be  unnecessary ;  yet  many  of  its  temples  are 
nevertheless  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Shaka,  Amida,  Yakushi,  and 
other  buddhas. 

The  Shingon  sect  is  based  on  an  entirely  different  sutra  and  wor 
ships  Dai  Nichi,  Buddha  (Vairotchana),  Fudo,  and  many  Japanese  gods. 

The  Jodo  sect,  the  second  in  numbers  in  Japan,  takes  a  still 
different  set  of  books  as  its  basis.  Nichi  Ren,  the  founder  of  another 
sect,  denounced  all  the  others  as  enemies  of  the  country  and  as  doomed 
to  the  severest  of  punishments.  This  sect  worships  some  of  the  various 
buddhas,  but  gives  more  attention  to  the  worship  of  Japanese  gods  and 
heroes  and  to  the  worship  of  the  stars,  particularly  the  North  star. 
The  Zen  sect  affect  to  reject  all  books,  though  they  use,  to  some  extent, 
the  Miyo  Ho  Eenge  Kiyo. 

If  the  Greek,  Papal,  and  Protestant  Churches  were  all  to  regard 
the  Four  Gospels  and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  as  having  only 
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a  curious  historical  interest,  and  should  base  their  teaching,  one  on  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  another  on  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  and  the  third 
on  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  then  all  unite  in  believing  and  teaching 
atheism,  the  resulting  confusion  would  only  faintly  represent  that  which 
exists  among  the  Buddhists  of  Japan. 

Can  any  thoughtful  mind  be  satisfied  with  such  a  religion  ?  Will 
he  not  rather  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  who  not 
withstanding  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  good 
in  everything,  declares  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  "Japan  is  surely  ripe  for 
better  things." 

The  second  consideration  is  even  more  serious  and  conclusive.  I 
refer  to  the  low  morality  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  especially  of  the 
priests.  Great  care  is  needed  in  speaking  of  this.  It  is  unfair  to  hold 
any  religion  responsible  for  all  that  is  done  in  its  name,  or  to  infer  evil 
tendencies  in  a  religion  because  it  has  been  believed  by  some  very 
wicked  men.  Still  it  is  not  unfair  to  judge  a  religion  in  the  light  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  its  recognized  teachers ,  and  to  this  I 
shall  confine  myself,  avoiding  the  expression  of  merely  personal  opinion. 
What  then  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  of  Japan  '? 

Are  they  held  in  repute  for  a  high  sense  of  honor,  for  an  exalted 
love  of  truth,  for  great  purity  of  life  ?  Does  not  such  a  question  seem 
almost  ludicrous  ?  Have  they  not  a  reputation  for  exactly  the  opposite 
characteristics  ?  In  illustration  of  this  a  few  facts  may  be  cited. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  list  of  contributions  for  the  building  or 
repair  of  a  temple,  which  is  such  a  common  sight  in  this  country,  by  no 
means  corresponds  to  the  actual  gifts.  The  priests  themselves  will 
tell  you  with  lamentations  that  it  does  not.  The  lying  in  this  case  is 
systematic  and  universal.  This  single  example  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Japan  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  general  law  that  idolaters  place 
a  low  estimate  upon  the  truth. 

As  regards  licentiousness  the  case  is  even  worse.  Years  ago  I 
asked  a  priest  who  had  cristicised  Protestant  Christianity  for  not 
requiring  celibacy  on  the  part  of  its  teachers,  what  proportion  of 
the  priests  are  pure.  His  reply  was  that  hardly  three  in  ten  are  so. 
Another,  in  reply  to  the  same  question,  has  more  recently  said, 
"  Before  the  Restoration  not  more  than  one  in  ten  was  pure ;  since 
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then  it  is  worse  still."  While  our  charity  leads  us  to  hope  that  this  is  an 
overstatement,  this  testimony  from  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  is  largely 
confirmed  by  the  following  statistics  carefully  collected  by  an  official  in 
a  Japanese  government  hospital :  "  Rates  of  Immoral  Diseases  to  all 
other  Diseases  in  the  Okayama  Hospital  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1862.* 

Buddhist  Priests  1  in  3.8. 

All  other  Classes  1  in  3.846." 

By  this  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  of  immoral  diseases  among  priests 
is  higher  even  than  among  the  general  patients  of  the  hospital. 

What  else  indeed  is  to  be  expected  when  the  head  of  the  most 
popular  sect  in  Japan  is  surrounded  by  a  harem  hardly  surpassed  in 
size  by  that  of  Mormon  or  Mussulman !  This  would  be  bad  enough 
were  it  the  result  of  lust  alone  :  but  what  is  the  state  of  morality,  what 
is  the  view  of  woman  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Buddhist  believers  have 
from  time  to  time  as  religious  acts  offered  their  daughters  for  this 
purpose  and  have  been  overjoyed  to  find  them  graciously  accepted  ! 
Who  will  hold  that  such  a  condition  of  things  has  no  need  of  refor 
mation  ?  Who  believes  that  such  reforming  power  is  found  in  Buddhism 
itself? 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh :  By  way  of  substantiating  Dr.  Gordon's  state 
ments  in  reference  to  the  untruthfulness  and  immorality  of  the  Buddhist 
priesthood,  he  would  mention  a  few  facts  that  early  came  to  his  notice  on 
arrival  in  Japan.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Kanagawa,  and  being 
domiciled  with  Dr.  Hepburn  in  his  Buddhist  Temple,  he  found  the  old 
priest  very  friendly  and  very  much  interested  in  the  unpacking  of  a  cook 
ing  stove — a  rare  thing  in  Japan  in  those  days.  This  impressed  the  newly 

*  These  statistics  were  kindly  furnished  me  by  my  friend  and  colleague  J.  C. 
Berry,  M.  D.  In  forwarding  them  Dr.  B.  says :  "  The  priests  are  probably  more 
appreciative  of  scientific  treatment  than  others,  and  so  were  present  in  larger 
proportion  ;  on  the  other  hand  their  profession  may  have  tended  to  keep  some 
with  immoral  diseases  away.  Hence  these  two  considerations  may  be  fairly  said 
to  balance  each  other  and  the  proportion  remains  unchanged. 
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arrived  missionary  most  favorably  with  the  kindliness  and  accessibility  as 
he  supposed  of  even  the  priests  to  the  Gospel.  But  judge  of  his  surprise 
on  being  informed  on  the  following  morning  that  the  old  priest  had  been 
found  dead  in  a  well  on  the  premises  ?  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  had  difficulty  with  a  mistress  he  kept,  whom  he  accused  of 
stealing  his  money,  and  drawing  a  knife  to  kill  her  she  fled  and  informed 
on  him  to  the  police.  To  escape  the  consequences  of  his  act  he  had 
drowned  himself  in  the  well.  Some  years  later,  on  his  first  visit  to  a 
mountain  retreat  with  a  missionary  brother,  they  put  up  at  a  temple 
where  was  a  priest  with  wife  and  child.  Supposing  him  to  belong  to 
the  Ik-ko  Shiu,  Monto  sect,  the  present  Shin  Shiu,  whose  priests  are 
allowed  to  marry,  he  congratulated  the  priest  on  his  belonging  to  that 
sect  and  praised  the  marriage  relation.  Not  long  after,  his  fellow-mis 
sionary  traveller  told  him  he  had  better  not  be  too  fast  in  congratulating 
priests  on  their  marriage  relations,  forasmuch  as  he  had  heard  from  some 
of  the  old  ladies  in  town  what  a  scandal  it  was  their  priest  should  keep 
a  mistress.  The  leading  men  of  the  parish,  however,  he  found  justified 
it  on  the  ground  of  thus  keeping  a  good  priest  among  them. 

In  reference  to  the  falsification  of  the  sums  on  the  subscription 
boards  placed  in  front  of  the  temples,  a  glaring  case  came  to  his  know 
ledge  where  a  priest  put  up  the  name  of  a  young  Christian  man  against 
the  latter's  protest,  with  a  subscription  of  10  yen  for  the  temple's  benefit. 
The  want  of  regard  for  truth,  and  all  sense  of  sin  induced  by  the  habits 
of  the  priesthood,  made  him  feel,  that  while  there  might  be  a  few 
exceptions,  the  priesthood  was  a  very  poor  class  to  make  Christians  of. 
He  would  particularly  caution  his  brethren  to  be  careful  how  they  "  lay 
hands  "  on  such. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  had  an  illustration  to  give  of  the  esteem  in 
which  Buddhists  hold  their  priests.  There  is  a  fortnightly  paper  in 
Osaka  devoted  to  the  support  of  Buddhism.  There  was  a  curious  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  this  in  regard  to  classes  for  women  carried  on  by 
some  of  our  ladies,  comparing  their  zeal  with  the  lack  of  it  among 
Buddhist  priests.  A  lady  teacher  was  represented  as  feeding  her  pupils 
well,  while  she  herself  subsisted  on  the  coarsest  fare,  although  she  said 
she  had  been  entrusted  upon  leaving  home  with  twenty  million  dollars,  to 
be  used  at  her  own  discretion.  Some  correspondents  of  the  paper  had 
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asserted  that  if  Buddhist  priests  were  as  well  supplied  with  money  as 
foreign  missionaries,  they  would  do  as  much.  To  which  the  editor  made 
answer  that  however  it  might  be  if  there  were  a  radical  reform,  to  give 
money  to  priests  now  would  be  like  putting  swords  in  the  hands  of  robbers. 

Rev.  Julius  Soper :  I  arise  to  the  rescue  of  Buddhism.  While 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  as  a  body,  is  im 
moral  and  licentious,  there  is  one  of  the  Buddhist  sects,  the  "  Zen- 
shiu,"  which  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Wherever 
I  travel  and  make  inquiry  about  the  morality  of  the  Buddhist  priests, 
I  find  the  "  Zen-shiu  "  sect  is  well  spoken  of,  and  has  a  fairly  good 
reputation.  So  we  may  regard  this  one  sect  at  least  as  measurably 
pure  and  moral. 

Dr.  Green  had  met  with  one  priest  who  did  not  deserve  these  high 
encomiums.  He  occupied  a  somewhat  prominent  position  in  the  Zen  sect, 
but  notwithstanding  the  high  standard  of  morality  claimed  for  that  sect, 
there  was  hardly  a  night  during  the  four  or  five  weeks  spent  under 
his  roof,  when  he  was  not  more  or  less  intoxicated.  His  lack  of  truth 
fulness  was  equally  obvious.  One  day  when  he  was  lamenting  the  great 
expense  recently  incurred  in  building  a  new  gate,  and  was  reminded  of 
the  large  amount  subscribed  for  that  special  purpose  as  indicated  by  the 
subscription  boards  before  the  temple,  an  amount  apparently  sufficient 
for  building  two  or  three  gates,  he  laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  his  visitor 
and  said  he  received  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  sum  placed  against  the 
several  names.  The  object  was  not  to  tell  the  truth,  but  to  please  the 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Foss  thought  that  the  subject  of  Hell  might  be  added  with 
advantage  to  the  questions  on  which  the  Buddhists  had  great  misconcep 
tions,  and  mentioned  a  book  (Akegarasu  Mayoi  no  Mezame,  Part  II — 
Butsudo  no  Tai  I)  as  bringing  out  strongly  the  very  noticeable  fact  that 
Japanese  Buddhism  was  almost  if  not  quite  a  contradiction  of  the 
teaching  of  Shaka. 

Mr.  Dening  said  that  whilst  visiting  Professor  Max  Miiller  in 
February  of  this  year,  he  had  received  from  that  gentleman  an  account 
of  the  Japanese  Buddhist  priests  who  had  been  studying  Sanscrit  under 
him  at  Oxford.  The  Professor  bore  witness  to  the  high  morality  of 
these  priests,  saying  that  they  were  Christians  in  everything  but  the 
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name.  They  had  come  over  he  said  to  study  Sanscrit  with  the  view  of 
being  able  to  revise  the  translations  of  Sanscrit  MSS.  into  Chinese,  and 
by  this  means  hoped  to  introduce  a  purer  form  of  Buddhism  into  this 
country.  But  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  understanding  first,  the  Ancient 
Chinese  into  which  these  translations  had  been  made,  and  the  original 
Sanscrit  Scriptures,  the  progress  made  was  slow.  And  it  was  found 
that  after  these  priests  returned  to  Japan  those  who  had  sent  them  were 
not  willing  to  accept  a  new  version  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  The 
Professor  thought  that  the  Japanese  by  receiving  a  purer  form  of  Bud 
dhism  would  be  better  prepared  for  the  ultimate  reception  of  Christianity. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Long :  I  do  not  believe  the  policy  of  provoking  controversy 
with  Buddhism  a  wise  one.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  truth  suffers  in 
so  doing.  A  man  will  fight  for  his  religion  when  he  sees  it  assailed,  even 
if  he  have  no  special  love  for  it,  just  as  he  would  resent  an  insult  to  his 
mother.  Let  us  win  this  people  to  Christ  not  by  convincing  them  of 
the  errors  of  Buddhism,  but  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  To  successfully 
combat  Buddhism  as  it  is  in  Japan  requires  a  far  greater  knowledge  of 
its  history  and  literature  than  most  missionaries  possess  or  have  time  to 
acquire.  A  case  in  which  one  of  our  shrewdest  native  pastors  was  put  to 
the  wall  came  recently  under  my  observation.  This  vast  system  contains 
an  element  of  self-destruction  which  is  fast  accomplishing  its  work.  Our 
mission  is  plainly  to  preach  and  live  the  simple  gospel  of  our  crucified 
Lord,  and  before  this  great  truth  all  iwtruth  must  fall.  Let  us  have  faith 
in  God  and  "  preach  the  word." 

Mr.  Meacham  also  arose  to  defend  Buddhist  priests  against  the  severe 
criticism  of  one  of  the  speakers.  One  of  the  members  of  the  church 
with  which  he  was  connected  was  once  a  Buddhist  priest,  but  is  now  a 
model  Christian.  The  speaker  thought  that  if  the  essayist  meant  to 
teach  that  Buddhism  could  be  best  understood  by  studying  it  as  we  have 
it  in  Japan,  he  could  not  agree  with  him.  In  bis  opinion  we  must  go 
back  and  study  it  in  its  beginnings  in  India  and  Ceylon,  trace  it  in  all  its 
meanderings  through  China  and  Korea  till  it  reached  this  land,  when  it 
became  very  considerably  different  from  what  we  find  it  elsewhere. 

In  estimating  its  force  as  an  obstacle  to  Christianity  we  must  go 
back  and  see  it  in  its  early  might  as  a  protest  against  the  pride  of  the 
sacerdotal  caste  of  the  prevailing  religion  ;  as  an  aggressive  religion 
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using  not  the  sword  but  the  sermon  as  its  weapon  of  assault ;  in  its 
doctrine  of  salvation,  such  as  it  had  to  offer,  for  all ;  in  its  readiness  to 
assimilate  other  forms  of  religion.  We  must  trace  it  through  the  ages, 
at  first  a  stream,  afterwards  a  mighty  river,  flowing  swiftly  and 
beneficently,  till  it  chilled  and  froze  into  a  glacier  with  the  same 
law  of  movement,  but  now  moving  slowly  and  destroying  where  it 
went. 

It  has  its  weakness,  which  also  must  be  estimated.  It  is  full  of 
superstitions  ;  its  effects  upon  the  morals  of  the  nations  is  most  perni 
cious  ;  it  is  involved  with  false  science,  and  modern  science  will  cut  it 
up  root  and  branch ;  it  is  a  system  of  atheism,  against  which  the 
best  part  of  human  nature  protests ;  and  it  leaves  man  to  save 
himself. 

Dr.  Gordon,  referring  to  a  criticism  which  had  been  made  upon  his 
essay  for  its  statement  that  "  the  translations  of  early  Buddhist  litera 
ture  are  of  value  to  us  only  remotely  and  indirectly,"  explained  that  by 
this  he  meant  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  studying  the  later 
forms  of  Buddhism.  He  was  entirely  at  one  with  the  critic  in  regard 
ing  the  study  of  early  Buddhism  as  necessary  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Japanese  Buddhism. 

He  said,  further,  that  increased  intercourse  with  priests  had  lowered 
rather  than  raised  his  estimation  of  them.  Last  year  he  took  a  class  of 
four  priests — all  heads  of  temples — through  the  greater  part  of  the 
gospel  of  Mathew,  when  such  passages  as  Christ's  solemn  words  in  Matt.  5: 
28  were  read  with  uncontrollable  laughter.  He  thought,  however,  that 
there  were  bright  exceptions  among  them.  He  had  sought  in  his  essay  to 
indicate  the  way  in  which  Christian  truth  should  be  presented  to  minds 
steeped  in  Buddhism,  rather  than  to  provide  a  method  of  attack  on  that 
religion.  The  latter,  though  proper  and  useful  in  its  place,  should  form 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Christian  preacher's  work. 

The  Eev.  Hugh  Waddell,  of  Tokiyo,  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  then  read  a  paper  on 
the    influence  of  Chinese    Literature  or   Confucianism  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  reception  of  Christianity  : 
U 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE  AS  AN  OBSTACLE 
TO  THE   RECEPTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN. 


BY  HUGH  WADDELL. 

Christianity  and  Confucianism. — Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
these  two  opposing  forces  as  they  march  up  under  our  view  from  the 
ar  distant  past.  Both  have  come  from  a  common  continent ;  both 
have  been  moulding  the  lives  of  millions  of  the  human  race  for  long 
centuries ;  both  have  a  central  figure — one  man  who  is  at  once  the 
authorized  exponent  of  the  ages  that  preceded  him,  and  the  ruling  spirit 
of  all  subsequent  teaching ;  both  profess  to  have  infallible  truth  for  man 
which  shall  mould  and  guide  the  race  and  lead  it  on  to  the  goal  of 
humanity ;  both  have  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  in  this  land.  But  the 
teaching  from  the  West  labours  under  heavy  odds.  The  forces  of  China 
have  been  in  the  field  for  centuries.  Her  literature  has  deluged  the  land. 
It  has  pervaded  every  department  of  human  life.  It  has  taken  and  held 
absolute  possession  of  schools  and  colleges  for  centuries  ;  it  has  so 
entwined  itself  with  the  native  language  of  the  country  that  every  native 
word  may  be  said  to  be  wedded  to  a  Chinese  character  by  associations 
so  long  and  firmly  established  that  divorce  has  become  absolutely 
impossible. 

But  not  only  has  the  medium  of  thought  in  Japanese  been  thus 
brought  under  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Chinese  language,  for 
what  is  true  of  the  outward  sign  of  thought  is  equally  true  of  the  inward 
idea.  For  centuries  the  young  and  the  old  have  poured  over  the  Chinese 
Classics  so  intently  that  their  teaching  has  found  its  way  into  the 
remotest  recesses  of  the  Japanese  mind,  and  has  so  moulded  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  after  the  Chinese  model,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Chinese  Sage  has  any  more  devoted  followers  even  in  his  own  country 
and  among  his  own  people  than  are  to  be  found  in  this  land. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  general  history  and  present 
relation  of  these  two  forces,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  Japan  which  have  their 
origin  in  Chinese  Literature. 
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The  first  obstacle  I  shall  notice  is  the  claim  of  the  Chinese  Classics 
to  be  the  test  of  truth.  The  Christian  missionary  brings  with  him  a 
book  which  he  makes  the  basis  of  all  his  teaching,  and  the  test  of  all 
religious  dogma :  now  Chinese  Literature  professes  to  furnish  a  perfect 
guide  for  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor.  The  Christian  quotes  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  the  sayings  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  the  disciple  of 
Confucius  quotes  with  equal  confidence  the  sayings  of  the  Sages  of 
China.  He  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  when  that  teaching  seems 
to  harmonize  with  the  teaching  of  his  own  Classics,  but  then  it  is  not 
because  he  finds  it  in  the  Bible  that  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  but  because 
it  is  found  in  his  own  canon  of  truth.  And  he  rejects  with  contempt 
all  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  that  will  not  harmonize  with  his  own  rule 
of  truth.  He  who  would  estimate  the  force  of  this  obstacle  in  Japan 
and  China,  may  measure  its  power  by  the  esteem  and  veneration  which 
is  paid  to  the  Sage  himself,  and  by  the  blind  obedience  rendered  to  the 
authority  of  public  opinion  once  established  and  made  sacred  by  time 
and  custom,  and  supported  by  millions  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  second  obstacle  I  shall  consider  is  the  false  teaching  of  Chinese 
Literature  in  regard  to  the  Relation  of  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural. 

Both  Literatures  abound  with  references  to  the  working  of  God  in 
nature :  both  point  to  the  phenomena  of  heaven,  earth  and  man  in  proof 
of  the  existence  and  ever  constant  presence  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
universe ;  and  both  lead  us  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  regard  the 
Deity  as  the  author  of  all  the  changes  in  nature,  as  the  governor  among 
men,  as  the  rewarder  of  the  good  and  the  avenger  of  evil.  If  you  ask 
a  pupil  of  Confucius  what  God  does  for  the  farmer  and  the  artizan,  for 
the  ruler  and  the  people,  for  the  individual,  the  family  and  the  nation, 
you  will  find  that  in  substance  the  Confucianist  and  the  Christian  give 
very  much  the  same  answer.  All  of  us  agree  substantially  as  to  what 
God  does  in  nature  and  among  men.  But  when  we  come  to  ask  the 
humblest  and  most  unlettered  worshipper  of  Jehovah  who  it  is  that  thus 
blesses  man  with  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  he  never  for  a  moment 
confounds  the  Creator  with  his  works ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  cultivated  intellect  of  China,  in  answer  to  the  same  question,  tells 
you  that  heaven  and  earth  produce  all  things,  and  are  therefore  the 
chief  gods.  He  points  to  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  calls  them 
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gods  ;  he  says  the  mountains  and  rivers  are  gods  also  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
every  power  of  nature  becomes  to  him  a  god  of  some  kind,  and  helps 
heaven  and  earth  to  carry  on  their  work  to  full  perfection.  And  hence 
to  the  disciple  of  the  Chinese  Sages  and  their  expounders  the  super 
natural  and  the  natural  are  but  different  phases  of  the  same  thing. 

And  while  the  rude  peasant  in  a  Christian  country,  led  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  bows  in  holy  awe  and  gratitude  before  the  great  Jehovah, 
the  Maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  so-called  Son  of  Heaven, 
the  ruler  of  one-third  of  the  human  race,  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Sages  of  China,  bows  down,  not  before  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
but  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  themselves,  before  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  before  the  great  mountains  and  great  rivers  and  a  host 
of  other  so-called  deities,  and  offers  sacrifices  to  them,  and  thanks  them 
for  the  bounties  of  the  year,  and  seeks  their  blessings  and  protection  for 
the  year  to  come.  Hence  in  the  Literature  of  the  Chinese  you  constantly 
hear  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  gods  of  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars,  of  the  god  of  the  mountains,  of  the  god  of  the  rivers,  of  the 
gods  of  the  wind  and  the  rain,  of  the  gods  of  the  seasons,  of  the  gods  of 
the  elements  of  nature.  Hence,  too,  heaven,  earth,  sun,  moon  and  stars 
are  all  defined  as  gods ;  and  each  and  all  have  their  appointed  sacrifices 
and  their  fixed  seasons  of  worship.  But  we  must  remember  that  what 
is  only  a  mountain  or  a  river  to  us,  is  to  a  Confucianist  all  that  it  is  to 
us  and  more.  He  regards  it  as  having  power  to  hear  his  prayers ;  as 
having  a  divinity  H  within  it  which  is  ever  working  on  behalf  of  men. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  their  hosts.  Divinity 
S  pervades  them  all.  And  as  each  divinity  performs  his  appointed 
task  in  the  great  work  of  nature  and  thus  blesses  man  with  his  bounty, 
so  man,  the  recipient  of  the  favour  of  all  these  gods,  must  ever  worship 
each  and  all  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  according  to  their  ranks  and 
virtues.  Hence  heaven  and  earth,  being  the  chief  of  all  the  gods,  have 
the  highest  worship  presented  to  them  that  man  can  present  to  God, 
and  that  by  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  men,  the  Son  of  Heaven 
himself,  and  that  too  only  on  stated  times  and  after  he  has  purified 
himself  for  such  a  solemn  occasion.  Now,  the  Christian  teacher  cannot 
tolerate  this  worship  of  nature,  this  deification  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  He  points  to  a  God  in  nature,  but  not  of  nature.  This  con- 
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founding  and  identifying  of  the  natural  with  the  supernatural,  of  the 
creature  with  the  Creator,  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  reception 
of  the  truth  both  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  next  obstacle  I  would  mention  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
in  Japan  is  the  false  view  put  forth  in  the  Classics  about  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  God  is  one  ;  the  Confucianist  teaches  that 
there  are  many  gods.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  monotheism,  the 
religion  of  the  Chinese  Classics  is  polytheism.  This  polytheism  is  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  deification  of  nature ;  for  if  heaven  be 
worshipped  and  sacrificed  to,  and  have  divine  names  applied  to  it,  then 
it  becomes  a  god :  again,  if  the  same  be  done,  to  the  earth  it  becomes  a 
different  god  ;  and  so  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  of  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  of  all  the  powers  of  nature.  Thus  from  the  multiplicity  of  nature 
you  arrive  at  a  multiplicity  of  gods.  But  again,  as  in  nature  you  have 
one  great  all-surrounding,  all-nourishing  heaven  which  is  justly  the 
chief  and.  head  of  all  other  parts  of  nature,  so  too  you  have  one  great 
supreme  ruler  among  the  gods  of  China  who  is  called  the  most  honourable 
of  all  the  gods.  And  just  as  heaven  is  over  all  in  the  natural  world,  so 
this  one  great  god  is  over  all  the  other  gods  ;  he  is  king  of  gods  and 
men.  This  great  god  ^c  1$  is  called  ruler  ^,  and  supreme  ruler  _h  ffi, 
because  he  governs  all  things,  just  as  the  ruler  of  China  governs  the 
magistrates  under  him  and  the  myriads  of  people. 

Here  then  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  Chinese  Literature  are 
in  direct  antagonism  ;  and  if  Christianity  is  to  prevail,  the  many  gods  of 
the  Sages  of  China  must  be  given  up,  their  names  must  be  forgotten  ; 
their  altars  and  sacrifices  must  cease ;  and  their  worshippers  must  turn 
from  the  many  to  the  one ;  and  from  the  one  god  and  ruler  called  heaven 
to  that  God  who  made  heaven  and  all  its  hosts. 

The  next  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the   Gospel  in  Japan  is  the 
oneous  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being.     The  Bible  says  God 
is  a  spirit. 

The  Stoics  defined  God  as  spirit,  and  so  too  the  Chinese  define  their 
gods  as  spirit.  But  then  the  spirit  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Confucianist  is 
nothing  more  than  the  spirit  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  human  spirit. 
Here  again  you  have  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  identified :  the 
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spirit  M  of  heaven,  earth  and  man  are  called  God  i$,  but  neither  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Stoic  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Confucianist  the  Spirit  of  the  true 
God.  These  spirits  are  in  nature  and  of  nature,  but  the  Spirit  of  God, 
though  in  nature,  is  not  of  it ;  and  though  in  man  is  not  of  man. 

The  next  obstacle  I  shall  notice  is  the  erroneous  teaching  of  Chinese 
Literature  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Divine  Being  operates  in  nature 
and  among  men.  To  the  Christian  it  is  the  same  God  who  operates  in 
every  part  of  nature,  who  presides  over  every  individual  family  and 
nation.  Now,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Chinese  Literature  you  have 
a  whole  hierarchy  of  divine  beings  who  hold  nature  portioned  out  among 
them,  each  of  whom  has  his  appointed  portion  where  he  presides,  and  on 
whose  favour  and  blessing  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  such  a  part 
depends.  Hence  the  nation  has  its  national  gods,  the  family  its  family 
gods.  Now  the  Bible  bids  the  Confucianist  to  give  up  his  theory  of 
nature  being  thus  portioned  out  and  governed  by  many  gods ;  it  requires 
him  to  deny  their  authority  and  rule  over  nature,  and  it  commands  him 
to  fear  and  honour  Jehovah  alone  as  the  God  of  all  the  powers  of  nature, 
as  the  God  of  nations,  families,  and  individuals.  Hence  the  Confucianist, 
in  so  far  as  he  holds  by  the  teaching  of  the  Classics  on  this  point,  must 
continue  to  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

The  next  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  Japan  is  the 
false  theory  of  the  Chinese  Classics  about  the  worship  of  God. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  all  men  must  everywhere 
worship  the  same  God.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese 
Classics  all  men  may  not  worship  the  same  God.  Thus  the  Emperor  of 
China  has  one  class  of  beings  to  whom  he  must  pray  and  offer  sacrifice ; 
again  the  magistrates  under  him  have  another  class  of  divine  beings  to 
whom  they  must  offer  the  appointed  sacrifices,  and  finally  every  family 
has  its  own  household  gods  to  whom  alone  the  head  of  the  family  may 
offer  sacrifices  and  worship.  Now  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  must  all  worship  and  serve  the 
same  God  and  Father  of  all — through  the  mediation  of  the  Son  and  by 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  teaching  seems  to  the  Confucianist 
to  unsettle  and  disarrange  all  the  order  and  harmony  of  society  by 
putting  all  men  and  all  ranks  on  one  common  level.  It  seems  to  him 
an  outrage  on  all  notions  of  propriety,  that  the  common  herd  of  men 
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who  dare  not  venture  into  the  presence  of  their  earthly  ruler  should 
dare  to  intrude  themselves  on  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  To  the  Con- 
fucianist  the  Son  of  Heaven  alone  is  fitted  and  authorized  to  thus 
venture  into  the  presence  of  such  a  Monarch.  The  ruler  ^f  of  earth 
may  serve  and  worship  the  Supreme  Ruler  _h  ^  of  gods  and  men  ;  but 
not  the  common  herd ;  let  them  turn  to  the  gods  of  their  respective 
families,  and  serve  these  their  guardian  deities. 

Again  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  only  being  who 
can  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  that  all  men  who  would  be 
accepted  as  worshippers  in  the  temple  of  God  must  enter  through  him 
who  is  "  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life."  Such  teaching  seems  to  the 
Oonfuciauist  little  short  of  treason  against  the  so-called  Son  of  Heaven, 
who  claims  very  much  the  same  position  as  the  head  and  priest  of  his 
nation.  Here  again  we  have  the  teaching  of  the  Classics  and  that  of 
the  Bible  coming  into  direct  antagonism,  and  he  who  follows  Confucius 
here  cannot  follow  Christ. 

The  next  obstacle  that  I  shall  notice  is  the  erroneous  teaching  of 
Chinese  Literature  about  the  origin  of  man. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese,  man  has  a  body  and  animal 
soul,  8&,  and  a  rational  soul  s|  and  spirit  fj|.  The  body  and  animal  soul 
come  from  earth ;  the  rational  soul  and  spirit  come  from  heaven. 
Hence  heaven  and  earth  are  his  parents,  for  from  them  he  has  derived 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Of  course  the  gods  of  mountains  and  rivers  and 
all  the  powers  of  nature  are  assistants  in  this  wonderful  work  of 
forming  the  living  man  :  but  the  great  gods  who  form  man  are  heaven 
and  earth.  Here  then  you  have  man  turned  back  to  worship  heaven 
and  earth  as  the  fountain  of  his  being ;  and  God  the  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  unknown,  and  while  the  Confucianist  continues 
to  believe  the  teaching  of  the  Sages  of  China  as  to  his  origin,  he  must 
continue  to  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

The  next  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  Japan  is  the 
erroneous  teaching  of  Chinese  Literature  about  the  nature  of  man. 

We  have  seen  that  man  derives  his  spirit  from  heaven,  and  his 
body  from  the  earth.  And  if  heaven  and  earth  be  gods,  if  the  mountains 
and  rivers  be  gods,  if  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  be  gods,  and  if  man  be  a 
partaker  of  all  these,  then  may  man  also  be  regarded  as  a  divine  being. 
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Hence  man  thus  sprung  from  the  divinities  0$  H  of  nature  is  himself  a 
divine  H  being,  and  so  he  is  called  the  divine  head  H  It  of  all  creatures, 
and  he  is  described  as  the  assembly  of  the  gods  (ki  shin  no  kai  H  ifc  *L 
^),  for  in  him  the  gods  are  supposed  to  meet;  and  he  is  formed  from 
them  and  of  them.  Such  then  is  the  false  view  we  have  of  human 
nature  as  taught  us  in  the  Literature  of  China.  Man  in  his  nature  is  a 
divine  being,  and  needs  but  the  proper  moulding  and  training  to  become 
a  god.  Hence  the  teaching  of  the  Classics  tends  to  make  man  proud 
and  to  lead. man  to  think  that  he  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Deity 
himself:  and  so  he  is  unwilling  to  receive  the  humbling  view  of  human 
nature  presented  in  the  Bible. 

Again,  another  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  is  the  false 
teaching  of  Chinese  Literature  about  the  evil  in  human  nature  and  the 
method  of  recovery.  The  evils  of  human  nature,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Chinese  Literature,  may  be  compared  to  the  clouds  and  mist 
which  rise  from  earth  and  obscure  the  bright  lights  of  heaven.  Man's 
soul  and  spirit  are  divine  lights  H  Jt  derived  from  heaven,  but  his  body 
and  animal  soul  are  from  earth  ;  and  from  this  earthly  element  clouds 
and  vapour  of  lust  and  passion  arise  and  bedim  the  bright  divinity  jji$  $J 
within.  Hence  man  to  become  perfect  has  but  to  mould  his  nature 
after  the  teaching  of  the  Sages,  and  by  his  own  strength  he  becomes 
pure  and  good.  Hence  the  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man  ;  of  the  depravity 
of  man's  nature,  of  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  blood  of  atone 
ment  for  sin,  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer,  find  no 
welcome  in  the  heart  of  a  disciple  of  Confucius ;  and  such  a  view  of 
salvation  by  grace  is  sure  to  find  the  bitterest  opposition  from  the 
admirers  of  Chinese  Literature. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  is  the  false  teach 
ing  of  Chinese  Literature  about  the  future  destiny  of  man. 

When  a  man  dies,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese,  his 
spirit  fit  ascends  on  high  and  becomes  a  god  2%,  while  his  body  and 
animal  soul  51  descend  to  earth  and  become  a  shade  JlL.  But  if  man  be 
divine  in  his  origin  and  divine  in  his  nature,  and  if  at  death  his  spirit 
ascends  on  high  and  becomes  a  god,  then  must  he  be  worshipped  and 
served  as  a  god.  Hence  the  Sages  of  China,  considering  man's  divine 
origin,  taught  the  Chinese  the  duty  of  worshipping  these  human  gods, 
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and  so  instituted  ancestral  worship.  And  accordingly  we  find  these  same 
sages  laying  down  laws  as  to  how  and  when  the  spirit  and  soul  of  man 
must  be  worshipped.  Thus  the  spirit  must  be  served  with  spiritual  or 
incorporeal  offerings,  while  the  animal  soul  must  be  served  with  tangible 
offerings  of  a  corporeal  nature.  And  so  the  spirit  has  music,  incense  and 
sacrifices  consumed  by  fire  presented  to  it,  while  the  soul  has  precious 
stones,  drink  offerings,  and  solid  meats  presented  to  it,  corresponding  to 
its  supposed  earthy  nature. 

But  if  the  soul  and  spirit  be  thus  divine  in  their  nature,  and  wor 
shipped  as  gods,  it  is  manifest  that  such  names  as  soul  ^  $&  and  spirit 
M  must  give  place  to  divine  titles  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
Sages  of  China,  in  order  to  excite  sentiments  of  awe  and  veneration  in 
the  breasts  of  the  worshippers,  applied  the  most  exalted  of  all  names  to 
those  souls  and  spirits,  and  called  them  by  the  divine  titles  of  god  f$ 
and  divinity  Si ;  and  hence  to  this  day  the  people  ever  speak  of  their 
ancestors  and  of  the  dead  generally  not  by  words  denoting  soul  or 
spirit,  but  by  divine  titles  which  at  first  were  only  applied  to  the  great 
gods  of  heaven  and  earth.  But  the  Sages  of  China  did  not  end  with 
calling  soul  and  spirit  by  divine  names.  For  as  the  living  have  their 
houses,  which  at  once  serve  as  dwellings  and  denote  the  rank  and  worth 
of  the  owner,  so  the  Sages  caused  temples  to  be  erected  for  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  and  caused  that  these  temples  for  the  divinities  of  their 
ancestors  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  denote  the  rank  and  worth  of  the 
invisible  occupants.  Thus  the  spirit  of  man  becomes  a  god,  and  the 
god  has  his  temple  erected  and  his  appointed  offerings,  and  fixed  seasons 
of  worship.  But  who  is  to  be  the  worshiper  ?  The  answer  is  easy: 
every  spirit  of  the  living  man,  though  derived  from  heaven  and  earth, 
come  to  us  mediately  through  those  who  have  lived  before  us  ;  and  hence 
man,  if  he  be  grateful  for  all  the  gifts  of  mind  and  body,  must  remember 
from  whence  he  has  received  them  all,  and  must  turn  with  grateful 
heart  to  his  ancestors,  and  serve  and  worship  them  with  veneration, 
love,  and  gratitude  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  must  seek  to  leave 
behind  him  a  seed  who  in  his  turn  shall  light  the  fire  on  the  family 
altar,  and  thus  bind  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  humanity  by  the 
all  powerful  tie  of  religion  and  filial  piety.  Hence  the  Ruler  of  China  of 
to-day  serves  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  as  gods ;  and  so  down  to  the 
15 
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humblest  of  China's  millions,  each  and  all  turn  back  to  the  origin  of 
their  family  and  serve  these  spirits  as  gods.  Now  this  is  emphatically 
the  living  religion  of  China  and  Japan.  Science  is  fast  demonstrating 
to  the  Japanese  that  heaven  and  all  its  hosts,  earth  and  all  its  mountains, 
are  no  gods ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  dead  long  regarded  and  worshipped 
as  gods  are  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  most  powerful  telescope.  There 
they  dwell  secure  ;  and  while  man  has  love  and  veneration  for  the  past, 
and  cherishes  fondly  the  memory  of  forms,  now  no  more,  in  the  shrine 
of  his  heart's  fond  affections,  who  can  wonder  that  this  form  of  paganism 
will  present  to  the  onward  progress  of  the  Gospel  the  most  determined 
opposition  ?  To  the  Confucianist,  ancestral  worship  is  the  very  founda 
tion  of  the  family  and  the  state.  Take  this  away,  arid  he  sees  his 
country  in  ruins  ;  for  the  dead  robbed  of  their  accustomed  honours,  and 
driven  from  their  peaceful  temples,  will  come  forth  in  plague  and 
pestilence,  in  earthquake  and  famine,  and  devastate  the  land  with  fire 
and  blood.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  missionary  be  regarded  by  many 
in  the  light  of  the  enemy  of  all  national  prosperity  ?  As  the  evil  genius 
of  the  nation  and  the  forerunner  of  untold  woes  for  children's  children  ? 
Ancestral  worship  holds  its  devotees  by  many  ties :  by  affection  and 
veneration  for  the  departed ;  by  the  fear  that  the  dead  will  be  rendered 
unhappy  should  their  worship  be  discontinued  ;  and  by  the  dread  that 
the  dead  thus  offended  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  injure  the 
living  by  sending  all  sorts  of  evil  on  the  living  who  neglect  their  shrines. 
But  Christianity  cannot  tolerate  this  worship.  To  all  such  as  would 
desire  to  hold  by  the  family  gods,  and  yet  seek  to  follow  Christ,  we 
must  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul : — "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  and  the  cup  of  demons,  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
table  and  the  table  of  demons."  But  while  we  would  thus  seek  to 
turn  away  mourning  humanity  from  the  family  altar  on  earth,  we  would 
point  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  the  one  great  Father  of  all,  and 
urge  them,  to  become  members  of  that  one  family  in  heaven. 

I  have  now  briefly  touched  on  what  seem  to  me  some  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  Japan  which  have  their  origin  in 
Chinese  Literature.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  fathers  and 
brethren  who  are  here  to-day  will  be  able  to  add  considerably  to  the 
number  of  those  above  mentioned.  I  feel  that  my  study  of  this  wide 
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field  is  neither  wide  enough,  nor  thorough  enough  to  enable  me  to  do  full 
justice  to  my  subject,  and  I  submit  the  above  views,  not  as  the  opinions 
of  one  who  has  surveyed  the  whole  field  with  the  all-discerning  eye  of 
him  who  is  master  of  the  whole  situation,  but  rather  as  the  thoughts  of 
one  who  is  only  a  learner. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick :  It  may  be  safely  said  concerning  Confu 
cianism,  as  concerning  Buddhism,  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  a 
full  and  consistent  view  of  it  in  any  short  essay.  When  asked  about 
the  soul  at  death,  educated  Confucianists  usually  say  it  is  as  a  lamp 
blown  out.  The  statement  of  the  essayist,  that  to  the  Confucianist  all 
nature  is  filled  with  Divinity,  is  liable  to  convey  a  wrong  impression. 
The  speaker  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  educated  Confucianist  does 
not  recognise  any  personal  god  or  gods  in  the  objects  of  his  worship. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Knox  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Con 
fucianism  clashes  with  Christianity  mainly  because  the  former  is  really 
agnosticism.  Nevertheless  he  would  confess  that  from  this  very  class 
of  Confucianists  have  came  some  of  our  very  best  Japanese  Christians 
and  preachers.  Ancestral  worship  also  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of 
Confucianists  accepting  Christianity. 

Rev.  W.  Dening  :  Chinese  Literature  is  broader  than  Confucianism, 
to  which  the  writer  of  the  essay  has  confined  his  remarks.  Many 
Japanese  think  Mencius  greater  than  Confucius,  and  some  of  Tokiyo 
also  think  that  Tauism  is  superior  to  the  teachings  of  Mencius.  Books 
of  maxims  and  moral  sayings  have  also  been  introduced  from  China 
and  have  in  a  measure  prepared  the  mind  of  the  Japanese  for  the 
Gospel.  Chinese  Literature  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  Japan, 
nor  has  it  been  altogether  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  but  has  even 
served  as  a  bridge  on  which  some  have  [passed  over  to  the  better 
doctrine. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  mentioned  his  meeting  a  missionary  in  China  a 
few  years  since,  and  surprised  him  by  stating  that  Confucianism  was 
regarded  in  Japan  as  a  mere  philosophy.  A  re-examination  has  con 
vinced  him  that  his  view  was  correct.  The  religion  known  in  China 
as  Confucianism  was  a  religion  in  existence  before  Confucius  lived, 
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but  his  own  teaching  ( e.  g.  about  miracles,  future  life,  gods,  etc. )  all 
tended  to  agnosticism  ;  and  it  was  this  part  of  his  system  that  had  had 
influence  in  Japan.  The  [Japanese  did  not  learn  from  Confucius  to 
worship  many  gods,  but  to  believe  that  all  such  subjects  were  unknow 
able  ;  and  contemptuous  agnosticism  and  self-sufficiency  were  the  most 
dangerous  results  of  Chinese  literature  in  Japan. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Poate  expressed  his  fear  that  many  of  us  and  of  our 
Japanese  Christians  are  in  danger  of  wasting  too  much  time  in  refuta 
tion  of  error.  Too  many  of  our  hearers  acknowledge  Christianity  to  be 
a  beautiful  system,  but  do  not  feel  its  mighty  power.  And  he 
mentioned  one  Japanese  preacher  who  preaches  only  one  inch  of  the 
Cross  in  a  foot  of  moralities.  It  were  better  if  bothjmissionaries  and 
native  preachers  bring  out  clearly  in  our  sermons  and  in  all  our 
teachings,  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  not  the  moralities, 
save  as  these  grow  out  of  the  Cross. 

Eev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  remarked  that  he  was  reminded  by 
what  Mr.  Poate  had  said  of  the  Cross,  of  an  interesting  example  in 
illustration.  An  old  man  of  over  sixty  years,  who  had  heard  in  some  way 
of  Christian  teachers  residing  in  Osaka  and  Kobe,  visited  the  latter  place 
about  seven  years  ago  and  there  met  with  a  Roman  priest  from  whom 
he  received  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  With  this  he  returned 
home  to  study  and  investigate  Christianity.  After  about  five  years 
he  came  to  Kioto  ( with  one  volume  of  Chinese  poetry  that  he  had 
written  on  Christianity )  and  had  a  brief  conference  with  Mr.  Niijima 
and  others.  Last  June  he  came  with  a  second  volume  of  his  Christian 
poetry,  when  he  was  examined  for  the  reception  of  baptism.  The 
speaker  was  asked  to  sit  with  the  church  and  assist  in  the  examination, 
which  he  did  with  much  hesitation,  scarcely  believing  that  such  a 
strangely  prepared  candidate  could  be  really  prepared  for  baptism. 
After  an  examination  of  two  hours,  however,  both  the  speaker  and 
every  one  present  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  man  had  been  led  and 
taught  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  candidate  had  declared  that  while 
many  despise  the  Cross  of  Christ,  he  esteemed  it  the  centre  and  glory 
of  the  Christian  system. 

Rev.  Mr.  Waddell,  in  reply,  said  that  he  thought  that  those  who  had 
applied  the  term  agnostic  to  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese  should  have 
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defined  what  they  meant  by  the  use  of  such  an  expression  ;  for  as  he 
understood  the  use  of  that  term  it  could  only  properly  be  applied  to 
those  who  refused  to  posit  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  in  any 
sense.  Now  the  Chinese  sages  and  their  disciples,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  all  posited  the  existence  of  the  super 
natural,  and  hence  he  contended  that  they  were  not  agnostic. 

Again,  it  had  been  said  that  the  Chinese  had  no  religion.  Here,  too, 
he  thought  those  who  had  used  the  term  "religion  "  should  have  first 
defined  what  they  meant  by  this  term.  The  word  religion  had  been 
explained  by  some  as  a  binding  back  of  man  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
hence  the  worship  and  service  of  the  Deity.  Now  the  Chinese  sages 
teach  man  to  turn  back  to  his  origin  and  worship  that  origin  as  his 
God,  and  hence  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  ancestors  as  gods.  That 
the  Chinese  have  a  religion  and  hold  fast  by  it  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
while  many  coming  from  Christian  countries  forget  their  religion  in  the 
east,  the  Chinaman,  on  the  contrary,  whether  in  America  or  any  other 
foreign  land,  never  forgets  the  religion  of  his  country  ;  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  religion  is  further  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
China  has  continued  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman  who  considered  that  the  essayist  had 
confined  his  discussion  to  Confucianism  rather  than  to  the  wider  field  of 
Chinese  Literature,  he  said  that  while  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had 
treated  his  subject  under  the  term  Confucianism,  yet  he  had  used  that 
word  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  what  Confucius  himself  taught,  but  in 
the  wide  sense  of  the  term  as  covering  all  that  was  taught  by  the  Chinese 
in  their  Classics  and  commentators  on  these  books  ;  and  in  this  wide 
meaning  of  the  term  all  teaching  that  was  not  Buddhistic  or  Tauistic 
may  fairly  be  included. 


P.  M. — The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Warren 
at  2.30  p.  m.,  and  was  opened  with  singing,  and  prayer  by  the 
Eev.  0.  H.  Gulick  (A.B.C.).  The  Eev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  of 
Kiyoto,  of  the  American  Board's  Mission,  read  the  following 
paper : 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MODERN  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 
UPON  THE  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  JAPAN. 

As  will  be  noticed,  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  form  of  the 
subject  assigned  for  this  paper,  but  I  trust  that  in  doing  so  I  have  so 
far  retained  its  spirit  as  to  make  the  essay  harmonize  with  the  plan 
marked  out  by  the  Committee. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  gravest  importance  and  has  received  much 
careful  thought  from  all  who  have  fairly  entered  upon  active  missionary 
work.  For  this  reason  it  is  with  no  little  hesitation  that  I  undertake 
to  introduce  a  discussion  upon  it,  for  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
there  are  others  who  have  been  more  favorably  situated  than  myself  for 
estimating  the  character  and  strength  of  these  anti- Christian  influences, 
and  who  would  be  able  to  draw  more  largely  from  their  own  experience 
in  giving  counsel  as  to  the  best  way  of  meeting  them. 

However,  in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow,  opportunity  will 
doubtless  be  given  for  us  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
watched  most  closely  the  development  of  modern  sceptical  thought  in 
Japan. 

Modern  anti- Christian  literature  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

(1)  That   which     gives   expression   to    an   atheistic,    or    agnostic 
philosophy. 

(2)  That  which,  while   not  necessarily  atheistic,  or  agnostic,  bases 
its   opposition   to    Christianity   upon  difficulties    connected    with     the 
Christian  Scriptures. 

(3)  That  which  bases  its  opposition  upon  political  grounds. 

The  first  of  these  classes,  that  which  gives  expression  to  an  atheistic, 
or  agnostic  philosophy,  is  composed  chiefly  of  foreign  works,  some  of  which 
are  translated,  and  books  and  newspaper  articles  founded  upon  them. 

Philosophical  studies  have  not  yet  been  carried  far  enough  in  Japan 
to  make  the  production  of  any  independent  literature  of  this  sort  pos 
sible.  This  class  is  therefore  best  represented  by  the  various  agnostic  and 
materialistic  treatises  which  have  of  late  years  made  their  appearance  in 
England  and  America,  nearly  all  of  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  found 
their  way  to  Japan.  Similar  works  from  Germany  are  also  read  to 
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some  extent,  but  the  number  of  Japanese  students  who  can  read  German 
is  relatively  small.  The  books  of  this  class  which  are  most  widely  read 
are  believed  to  be  : — 

Principles  of  Biology ;  Principles  of  Psychology ;  Principles  of 
Sociology  ;  Data  of  Ethics,  by  Herbert  Spencer  ;  Mental  and  Moral 
Science ;  Mind  and  Body,  Senses  and  Intellect,  by  Alexander  Bain ; 
Tyndall's  Belfast  Address  (published  by  the  University  of  Tokiyo) ; 
Huxley's  Lay  Sermons  ;  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  ;  Mill's  Essays 
on  Religion  (translated)  ;  Mill's  Essay  on  ^Utilitarianism  ;  Draper's 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 

Books  of  this  class,  for  the  most  part  of  course  deal  with  religion 
only  incidentally.  Yet  so  far  as  the  philosophy  which  runs  through 
them  is  accepted,  Christianity  must  be  given  up. 

These  books  are  understood  to  be  read  extensively  by  the  students 
in  the  government  and  other  schools  in  Tokiyo,  and  to  some  extent  also 
by  the  students  of  other  English  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
So  far  as  they  are  translated,  they  find  their  way  into  the  intermediate 
schools  or  academies,  and  the  normal  schools  throughout  the  land.  The 
number  of  young  men  who  read  these  books  more  or  less  in  the  original 
English  must  in  itself  be  quite  large,  probably  amounting  to  several 
thousands,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  those 
who  read  translations. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  Japanese  of  my  acquaintance,  informs 
me  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  articles  of  the  current  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  pervaded  by  a  materialistic  philosophy,  and  are  doing 
much  to  propagate  it  among  those  who  would  seldom,  if  ever,  care  to 
study  any  philosophical  treatise  or  dissertation. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  the  gravest  reason  for  fear  lest  the 
intelligent  reading  class  in  Japan,  except  so  far  as  it  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  will  within  a  very  few  years  adopt  a  practically 
atheistic  philosophy,  probably  materialism  in  some  form. 

The  native  religions  of  the  country  furnish  no  barrier  to  the  entrance 
of  such  a  philosophy  so  far  as  the  intelligent  classes  are  concerned,  and 
very  many  of  those  who  defend  and  support  these  religions,  do  so  while 
holding  a  philosophy  which  really  denies  the  possibility  of  a  religion  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  term,  simply  on  political  and  social  grounds. 
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The  second  class,  that  which  bases  its  opposition  to  Christianity 
upon  difficulties  connected  with  the  Christian  Scriptures,  embraces  many 
foreign  books,  the  principal  of  which  are  translated,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  [native  books.  Those  most  widely1  circulated  are  believed  to 
be:— 

Draper's  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science  ;  Paine' s  Age  of 
Reason,  known  in  Japan  under  the  name  ofDori  no  Yo  ;  Robert  Ingersoll's 
article  on  Christianity  from  the  North  American  Review,  translated 
under  the  name  of  Yesu  kiyo  Hai  geiki  Ron ;  Yesu  Idyo  mudai'i,  or 
Christianity  Against  Reason,  a  native  pamphlet  brought  out  two  years 
ago,  shortly  after  the  large  mass  meetings  in  Kioto  and  Osaka ;  Yaso 
Bemmo,  an  expression  of  Christian  superstitions,  by  Tashima  Shoji ; 
Bemmo,  by  Yasui  Sok'ken,  with  a  preface  by  ^Shimadzu  Saburo.  (This 
book  was  some  years  since  translated  by  Mr.  Gubbins  of  the  British 
civil  service.)  Yaso  kiyo  Ben  ivaku,  or  the  Errors  of  Christianity  Ex 
posed,  by  a  professor  in  the  Tokiyo  Daigaku. 

The  general  character  of  these  books  is  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  well  known  American  books  which  head  the  list.  In  them  the 
most  possible  is  made  of  the  apparent  contradictions  between  different 
parts  of  the  scriptures,  of  the  assumed  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Science,  and  of  the  alleged  sanction  given  to  immorality,  especially  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

These  books  are  designed  to  meet  different  classes  of  men.  Yasui's 
Bemmo,  especially,  is  said  to  have  much  influence  with  Chinese  scholars, 
while  Yaso  kiyo  muddri  is  read  considerably  by  comparatively  unlearned 
people.  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  is  said  to  be  read  very  extensively, 
and  seems  to  have  furnished  the  inspiration  for  many  of  the  native 
works. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  books  of  this  class  is  far  wider  than 
that  of  the  previous  one,  but  opposition  of  this  sort  is  not  in  the  long  run 
much  to  be  dreaded.  Christianity  has  grown  in  the  face  of  it  from 
the  beginning;  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  individuals  in  large 
numbers  have  in  Christian  lands  received  great  injury  from  just  such 
literature,  and  no  doubt  in  Japan  many,  very  many,  are  kept  from 
accepting  Christianity  by  the  plausible  statements  contained  in  these 
books. 
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The  3rd  class,  embracing  books  which  base  their  opposition  to 
Christianity  on  political  grounds,  is  not  so  large  as  the  two  previous, 
but  it  is  an  important  one. 

The  principal  books  are  : — 

Fukuzawa's  Bummei  Eon,  or  Treatise  on  Civilization ;  his  Jiji  Shoyen, 
A  Word  for  the  Times,  and  a  book  called  Yaso  kiyo  hoku  yai,  or  as  the 
title  maybe  translated,  Christianity  an  Injury  to  the  Country.  The  two 
books  of  Fukuzawa  are  not  by  any  means  altogether  devoted  to  opposing 
Christianity,  yet  their  opposition  is  so  decided,  and  their  influence  so 
great,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 

Although  some  such  classification  as  I  have  given  above  is  con 
venient,  and  justified  by  the  facts,  it  will  be  understood  that  lines  can 
not  be  distinctly  drawn  between  these  classes.  They  run  into  one 
another,  and  certain  books  might  be  assigned  to  almost  any  one  of  them. 
One  who  writes  under  the  influence  of  a  petty  national  spirit  will 
naturally  avail  himself  of  any  weapons  which  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon, 
without  troubling  himself  to  inquire  whether  he  can  accept  the  phi 
losophy  which  gives  them  their  sharpness  and  strength.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  large  share  of  the  opposition  to  Christianity  in 
Japan  is  not  at  the  bottom  political  in  its  character.  Various  causes  have 
tended  to  make  the  Japanese  people  exceedingly  jealous  of  foreign 
influence.  Among  the  causes  now  operating  no  one  is  more  prominent 
than  the  unsatisfactory  diplomatic  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
various  foreign  powers.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  the  causes  of 
the  existing  dissatisfaction  can  be  removed,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  existing  treaties  bear  very  hardly  upon  the  Japanese. 

Intelligent  men  are  continually  reminded  of  the  grievances  to  which 
the  government  is  subjected  by  the  numerous  newspapers,  and  are  thus 
kept  in  a  feverish  state  of  mind  which  unfits  them  for  discriminating 
thought  upon  any  subject  connected  even  remotely  with  foreigners. 
This  state  of  mind  is  taken  advantage  of  by  designing  men,  and  it  is 
even  currently  reported  that  one  man  at  least  who  knows  better,  does 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  a  political  intent  to  the  missionaries  themselves, 
asserting  that  they  are  really  agents  of  their  respective  governments,  kept 
here  to  increase  the  influence  of  their  governments.  The  number  of  those 
who  receive  with  open  ears  such  egregious  nonsense  as  this  must  be  very 
16 
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large.  Make  light  of  it  as  we  may,  such  a  notion  as  this  does  not  a 
little  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific  attacks 
upon  Christianity.  The  spirit  to  which  such  stories  owe  their  origin 
and  which  gladly  receives  and  propagates  them,  is  the  one  to  which 
opponents  of  Christianity  make  their  most  effective  appeal,  and  it  con 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  missionary  work  now 
to  be  found  in  Japan. 

It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  force  of  this  opposition. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  are, 
or  seem  to  be,  kept  away  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  through  the 
influence  of  the  literature  we  are  considering,  would  stay  away  for  other 
reasons  were  this  literature  disposed  of.  It  is  also  quite  probable  that 
the  hold  which  this  literature  has  upon  some  is  of  a  very  feeble  character. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Japanese  friend  called  upon  a  somewhat  noted  Bud 
dhist  priest  engaged  as  a  controversial  writer  on  one  of  the  Buddhist 
magazines  in  Tokiyo,  who  had  heard  one  or  two  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  Tokiyo  a  few  years  since,  which  were  directed  more  or  less 
definitely  against  Christianity.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the 
priest  remarked  that  while  as  a  Buddhist  he  naturally  was  able  to  find 
some  things  in  these  lectures  which  would  serve  him  as  weapons  for  his 
attacks  upon  Christianity,  yet  were  he  a  Christian  he  should  feel  quite 
disposed  to  thank  the  lecturer  for  the  many  strong  arguments  his  lectures 
furnished  in  support  of  the  Christian  religion.  Just  what  this  priest  re 
ferred  to  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  new 
strength  given  to  the  teleological  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God,  by  the  theory  of  evolution  in  spite  of  the  atheistic  intent  of  the  lecturer. 
How  numerous  such  candid  men  as  this  may  be  among  the  Buddhist 
priests,  one  can  hardly  guess ;  but  even  making  generous  allowance  for 
them,  and  for  the  insincerity  of  others,  who  borrow  and  use  arguments 
which  they  do  not  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  extent 
of  the  influence  of  this  anti- Christian  literature.  There  is  hardly  a 
mountain  hamlet  which  has  not  felt  something  of  its  force.  Even  the 
boys  in  the  common  schools  live  in  an  atmosphere  pervaded  by  it. 

Even  in  our  Christian  schools  we  are  not  able  to  protect  our  Chris 
tian  students  altogether  from  the  evil  which  this  literature  produces. 
Probably  every  one  here  present  has  in  mind  one  or  more  cases  in  which 
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men  of  much  promise  have  been  staggered  and  had  their  faith  darkened, 
if  not  extinguished,  by  a  disproportionate  attention  to  the  books  above 
described. 

Both  high  and  low  are  affected,  though  not  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  The  other  day  an  illiterate  man  picked  up  the  statement,  which 
has  been  industriously  circulated  of  late,  that  the  assassin  Guiteau  was  a 
Christian.  Such  statements  are  of  course  much  like  a  boomerang,  in  that 
they  eventually  return  to  those  who  use  them  ;  still  the  boomerang  often 
does  serious  mischief  before  it  turns  upon  its  track. 

I  have  thus  indicated  in  a  hurried  way  the  character  of  the 
anti-Christian  literature  now  read  in  Japan,  and  the  extent  of  its 
influence.  It  has  not  Deemed  necessary  to  go  further  into  detail, 
because  this  literature  consists  almost  entirely  of  well  known  English 
books. 

In  such  native  books  as  are  published  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
hardly  anything  so  peculiar  to  Japan  as  to  call  for  special  remark,  unless 
it  be  the  political  animus  above  alluded  to,  and  it  has  seemed  wise  to 
me  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  I  may  have  the  more  time  to  give 
to  a  few  thoughts  with  regard  to  the  best  way  of  meeting  this  mass  of 
opposition  to  the  truth  we  preach. 

With  regard  to  those  who  have  already  committed  themselves  to  a 
course  of  more  or  less  open  hostility  to  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  great  majority  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  direct  efforts  of  the 
Christian  apologist ;  still  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  some  even  of 
this  class  are  amenable  to  such  arguments  as  we  may  place  in  their  way ; 
and  while  we  form  our  plans  with  special  reference  to  those  who  are  not 
thus  committed,  we  may,  and  should,  be  influenced  in  the  formation  of 
those  plans  by  our  hope  of  taking  some  prisoners  from  the  camp  of 
the  hostile  army. 

In  proposing  measures  which  promise  to  be  useful,  the  first  I  would 
name  is  one  which  will  occur  to  every  one — it  is  that  since  the  weight 
of  the  influence  of  this  anti- Christian  literature  comes  from  foreign 
lands,  that  large  use  be  made  of  the  apologetic  books  and  tracts 
which  have  proved  useful  in  other  lands  in  their  English  form.  Such 
books  have  already  been  circulated  to  some  extent,  and  have  been  read 
by  a  considerable  number.  A  few  have  been  translated.  More  needs 
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to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Such  books  ought  to  be  made  generally 
accessible  to  the  reading  classes  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  great  cost 
of  the  books,  however,  taken  in  connection  with  the  scanty  means  of  the 
men  we  desire  to  reach,  gives  us  small  ground  for  hope  that  they  can 
find  their  way  into  private  libraries  to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  time.  These  books  must  be  supplied  by  means  of 
public  libraries.  No  doubt  some  good  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  libraries  connected  with  a  few  of  the  Christian  schools  ;  but  these  are 
still  small — not  large  enough  to  at  all  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools  for 
which  they  were  designed.  They  need  to  be  enlarged  and  made  to 
correspond  better  with  the  work  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  through 
these  schools.  They  should  be  made  large  enough,  so  that  an  arrange 
ment  could  be  made  by  which  our  pastors,  so  far  as  they  can  read 
English,  can  share  with  the  teachers  and  students  the  benefits  of  these 
books.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  has,  I  believe,  been  made  by  the 
managers  of  the  library  connected  with  the  theological  school  of  the 
"  Ichi  kiyo  kwai  "  in  Tokiyo  by  which  others  besides  those  belonging  to 
that  body  have  gained  great  advantage.  How  far  readers  living  out  of 
the  city  of  Tokiyo  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this 
library  I  do  not  know,  though  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  very 
extended  use  of  the  books  by  such  readers  would  be  consistent  with  the 
objects  for  which  all  such  libraries  are  primarily  designed.  Apart  from 
the  objections  to  the  use  of  such  libraries  by  the  general  public,  growing 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected,  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  men  who  have  not  already  some  decided 
bias  in  favor  of  Christianity  would  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  advantages  to  any  important  degree.  For  reaching  others,  a  library 
like  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Tokiyo  offers  many 
advantages.  This  library  has  now  not  far  from  800  volumes,  a  con 
siderable  share  of  which  were  selected  with  the  especial  purpose  of 
representing  the  Christian  side  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific 
controversies  of  the  present  day. 

This  library  is  far  from  adequate  to  the  demands  of  its  position,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  friends 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  land. 

Perhaps  something  might  wisely  be  done  in   the  way  of  securing  a 
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place  in  some  of  the  government  libraries  for  the  representative  books  of 
Christian  science  and  philosophy.  Even  the  public  library  of  Tokiyo  is 
very  deficient  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  books  which  have  proved  useful  in  Japan  may  be 
named :  Butler's  Analogy,  McCosh's  Divine  Government,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  Reign  of  Law,  Hopkin's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  President 
Way  land's  Works,  Dr,  Martin's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Dr. 
Williamson's  Natural  Theology. 

Among  others  which  ought  to  do  good  serivce  may  be  mentioned : 
Beale's  Matter,  Life  and  Mind;  Carpenter's  Mental  Physiology;  Calder- 
wood's  Relation  of  Mind  and  Brain,  and  other  works ;  the  writings  of 
President  McCosh,  Wright's  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,  and  Cooke's 
Religion  and  Chemistry.  Another  measure  of  great  importance  is  the 
preparation  of  a  vernacular  Christian  literature  of  such  a  character  as 
shall  command  the  respect  of  our  opponents  and  such  as  shall  be  of 
permanent  value. 

This  too  is  not  a  new  thought.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  any  other  mission  field  more  has  been  done  within  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  mission  work  in  this  regard  than  in  Japan  ;  but  we 
need  to  do  more,  both  in  the  way  of  translating  standard  foreign  works 
and  in  that  of  preparing  new  books  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this 
field.  The  Decent  lectures  of  Mr.  Eby  in  Tokiyo,  especially  the  prelude 
on  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  seem  fitted  to  be  of  real  service.  The  transla 
tion  of  Prof.  Fisher's  article  on  Christianity,  soon  to  be  published  in 
Osaka,  ought  to  prove  an  efficient  antidote  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Ingersoll. 
Those  who  have  read  the  original  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  furnishes 
in  compact  form  one  of  the  best  general  answers  to  the  attacks  upon 
Christianity  from  men  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  class,  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Another  measure  of  kindred  character,  which  in  my  judgment 
deserves  to  be  pressed  with  greater  regularity  and  system,  is  that  of 
public  lectures  upon  religious,  social  and  scientific  themes. 

Some  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  Tokiyo,  Osaka,  Kioto,  and  a  few 
other  places,  and  they  have  been,  I  believe,  uniformly  well  attended. 
In  Kioto  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  under  the  direction  of  a 
society  composed  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  Doshisha  school. 

A  great  variety  of  subjects  have  been  discussed  in  these  lectures,. 
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but  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  social  reform  has  in  some  of  its  aspects 
been  the  burden  of  the  majority  of  the  addresses.  The  same  addresses  have 
often  been  repeated  in  Osaka  and  Kobe.  In  Kioto  the  audiences  have 
ranged  from  600  to  1,000,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  healthful  impression 
has  been  made.  A  few  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  the  country 
towns.  The  attendance  has  been  of  course  much  less  than  in  the  large 
cities,  but  an  interesting  class  of  men  has  been  drawn  together,  precisely 
the  class  to  which  most  of  the  an ti- Christian  books  and  pamphlets 
appeal. 

The  establishment  of  the  provincial  and  district  assemblies  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  more  intelligent  among  the  merchants  and  farmers 
to  increased  intellectual  activity.  They  are  eligible  to  these  assemblies ; 
some  of  them  are  already  members,  and  realise,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
that  their  influence  depends  largely  upon  their  knowledge  of  public 
affairs.  A  company  of  farmers  near  Kioto  have  employed  a  teacher  and 
meet  regularly  every  week  to,  study  the  new  legal  code.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  of  the  province  of  Kioto,  a  plain  man  of  little 
education,  has  been  studying  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.  As  a 
rule  the  members  of  these  bodies  are  eager  for  just  such  information  as 
many  of  our  educated  Christian  men  are  able  to  furnish,  and  in  their 
quest  for  this  information  they  will  give  a  respectful  attention  to  any 
well-considered  statement  of  the  claims  of  Christianity. 

There  are  certain  formalities  which  must  be  gone  through  with 
before  permission  to  hold  such  meetings  can  be  secured,  but  they  are 
not  such  as  to  place  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  plainest  speaking 
on  questions  of  religious  and  social  reform.  Sometimes  the  audiences 
are  a  little  restive  when  Buddhism  is  attacked,  but  generally  one  could 
hardly  ask  a  more  respectful  hearing  than  is  given  to  the  strongest 
statements  of  the  claims  of  Christianity. 

Our  opponents  are  in  the  field  and  are  making  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
lyceum  in  attacking  Christianity.  It  will  certainly  be  a  grave  mistake 
if  we  fail  to  improve  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power  the  great  oppor 
tunities  thus  afforded  us  of  showing  to  the  intelligent  men  of  Japan  what 
Christianity  has  to  say  for  itself. 

The  thought  is  not  that  we  preach  less,  but  that  we  ought  to  make 
more  systematic  efforts  to  reach  a  class  of  men  who  have  not  in  the  past 
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largely  attended  our  preaching  services.  We  may  hope  by  means  of 
such  lectures  as  have  been  described,  to  do  much  to  allay  prejudice,  while 
we  render  a  real  and  needed  service  to  men  who  are  to  take  in  coming 
years  an  increasing  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  government. 

A  consideration  of  this  subject  will  not  fail  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry.  There  will  no 
doubt  always  be  room  for  men  of  comparatively  slender  education,  who 
may  show  a  special  fitness  for  certain  departments  of  Christian  work, 
but  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  ministry  should  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
composed  of  men  of  ripe  scholarship,  capable  of  mature  and  independent 
thought.  The  subject  of  theological  education  is  to  be  discussed  in 
another  paper,  but  as  it  has  so  intimate  a  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
I  shall  not  I  trust  seem  to  be  trespassing  upon  the  preserves  of  another 
if  I  venture  a  few  suggestions  here. 

One  of  these  suggestions  is  that  increased  attention  be  given  to  the 
study  of  history,  with  especial  reference  to  exhibiting  the  growth  and 
influence  of  Christianity.  If  our  young  students  can  only  realize  that 
the  men  we  think  of  as  making  history,  though  oftentimes  controlled  by 
a  depraved  and  selfish  ambition,  have  yet  been  made  the  objects  of  a 
higher  power,  so  that  they  have  builded  better  than  they  knew,  and 
contributed  something  towards  the  growth  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  the  in 
fluence  of  a  sceptical  philosophy  will  not  seriously  move  them.  The 
mind  which  has  learned  to  see  God's  law  in  history  will  not  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  assaults  of  unbelief.  The  study  of  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  of  the  history  of  apologetics,  need  more  attention.  The 
edge  is  taken  away  from  many  of  the  weapons  used  against  Christianity 
when  they  are  shown  to  be  the  discarded  arms  of  its  first  enemies, 
whose  assaults  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  influence  of  the 
early  church. 

Japanese  students  eagerly  study  philosophy.  If  we  could  induce 
them  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  history  of  philosophy  it  would  lead 
to  greater  independence  of  thought  and  to  more  healthful  views  upon 
philosophical  questions. 

It  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  our  students  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  attacks  against  Christianity. 
They  will  know  more  or  less  without  any  special  effort  of  ours  to  aid 
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them,  but  there  is  room  for  some  effort  on  our  part  to  see  that  this 
matter  is  not  left  to  chance  reading,  but  is  studied  in  due  relation  to 
biblical  theology,  so  that  no  one  may  go  out  from  under  our  care  with 
any  latent  doubts  in  his  mind  which  it  is  in  ourjjower  to  dispel. 

We  should  try,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  keep  the  practical  side  of 
Christianity  before  them.  They  need  to  feel  that  in  their  own  lives,  as 
well  as  in  the  world,  Christianity  is  a  great  fact ;  that  it  exists  in  their 
hearts  as  a  power,  controlling  their  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  brings 
them  into  communion  with  God.  With  such  a  firm  conviction,  no  assault 
against  Christianity  will  be  dreaded.  With  it  is  gained  a  vantage 
ground  so  strong  that  no  conflict  can  be  regarded  as  having  a  doubtful 
issue. 

We  need  to  urge  upon  our  students,  and  not  them  only,  but  all  who 
come  under  our  influence,  whether  Christians  or  not,  the  constant  study 
of  the  Bible.  There  is  no  written  argument  for  Christianity  equal  to 
the  life  of  Christ  himself. 

We  ought  further  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  relations  with  our 
students.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  so  well  supply  the 
lack  of  early  Christian  training,  which  is  everywhere  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  against  the  assaults  of  un- Christian  learning. 

Since  much  of  the  opposition  to  Christianity,  whatever  may  be  the 
form  it  takes  on,  or  the  arguments  it  uses,  is  after  all  political  in  its 
origin,  we  should  seek  not  only  to  meet  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  forward,  but  also  do  all  we  can  to  disarm  the  prejudice  which 
lies  back  of  them. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do,  still  it  is  possible  that  if 
we  bear  this  matter  in  our  thoughts  continually,  we  may  be  measurably 
successful. 

We  ought  to  keep  ourselves  well  informed  upon  political  and  social 
topics,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  an  intelligent  interest  in  them. 
We  ought,  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  on  the  vexed  question  of 
extraterritoriality,  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  the  gov 
ernment  has  to  contend  with,  and  a  hearty  desire  to  see  these  difficulties 
lessened  and  so  far  as  possible  removed; 

We  may  accomplish  something  by  throwing  the  responsibility  of 
the  Christian  work  of  our  churches  upon  those  churches  as  fast  as 
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possible.  The  reproach  that  Christianity  is  a  foreign  religion  will  lose 
its  force  when  the  work  of  propagation  is  assumed  by  the  Japanese 
churches. 

While  no  doubt  much  good  may  be  accomplished  in  the  ways 
indicated,  the  great  argument  with  which  to  meet  those  brought  against 
Christianity  must  be  based  upon  the  life  of  the  Christian  believers. 

I  believe  that  this  power  is  even  now  strongly  felt.  There  are  among 
the  Japanese  Christians,  men  of  intellectual  ability  and  social  standing, 
who  by  lives  of  great  self-sacrifice  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
circles  in  which  they  move.  These  circles  are  wider  than  we  sometimes 
think.  With  such  a  spirit  pervading  the  churches,  we  need  not  fear 
the  influence  of  anti-Christain  thought  and  literature. 

Our  main  thought,  and  our  most  earnest  prayers  should  be  given  to 
the  work  of  building  up  these  churches  in  faith  and  love  and  good  works. 

Broad  views  of  duty,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  church  members,  will  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Kev.  J.  T.  Gulick  wished  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  young  men  in  Japan  who  have  the 
desire,  aptitude  and  appetite  for  reading  English  books  of  a  speculative 
and  philosophical  nature.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  many 
such.  And  our  Christian  students  feel  that  they  must  be  able  to  meet 
the  arguments  brought  against  their  faith  by  such  young  men.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  answers  to 
such  works  as  are  aimed  at  undermining  the  Christian  faith,  but  also 
with  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  such  works  themselves.  This 
interest  in  speculative  and  rationalistic  philosophy  is  a  national  move 
ment,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  some  of  our  body  of  missionaries 
and  teachers  should  be  specially  qualified  to  lead  the  minds  of  our 
educated  young  men  toward  the  right  methods  of  dealing  with  these 
phases  of  thought.  As  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  who  devoted 
themselves  specially  to  the  study  of  Buddhism,  and  others  who  were 
investigating  Confucianism,  so  was  it  equally  necessary  that  some 
among  us  should  make  a  special  study  of  the  methods  of  meeting  the 
Western  forms  of  unbelief  and  scepticism. 
17 
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Dr.  Gordon  said  that  last  summer  he  had  had  occasion  to  visit  one  of 
their  churches  in  the  country,  and  in  the  house  where  he  was  staying  he 
found  a  ytmng  man  (employed  in  an  official  capacity  by  the  government), 
residing  as  a  boarder.  He  did  not  come  to  hear  the  preaching  nor 
attend  the  services,  and  Dr.  Gordon  felt  led  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Soon  after  the  conversation 
began  the  young  man  turned  to  a  book  which  he  had  been  reading,  viz., 
a  translation  of  "  Spencer's  Essays  on  Education,"  with  thoughts  from 
which  he  sought  to  parry  the  exhortations  to  believe  Christianity.  Dr. 
Gordon  did  not  feel  equal  to  meet  him,  because  he  had  not  previously 
seen  or  read  the  book.  But  he  returned  home  with  the  thought  that  he 
would  get  the  work  and  read  it.  He  did  so  and  read  several  of  the 
Essays  with  much  interest,  finding  that  although  they  do  not  present 
the  highest  ideal  of  education,  they  nevertheless  contain  a  great  deal 
of  instruction  that  must  be  valuable  to  Japanese  parents  and  teachers. 
In  meeting  this  phase  of  thought,  a  knowledge  of  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad  points  in  such  works  will  be  found  of  immense  help,  and 
prepare  us  the  better  to  meet  our  opponents  in  discussion. 

The  Rev.  H.  Waddell  said  that  he  had  once  lived  in  China  and 
saw  there  a  gun  which  was  said  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  man  who 
used  it  as  to  any  one  in  front  of  the  muzzle.  He  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  use  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  the  weapons  and  of  those  who 
used  them  in  this  warfare  with  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  It  was 
likely  that  many  of  the  souls  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  attacking 
others  would  be  starved  or  chilled  in  the  use  of  these  offensive  weapons. 
He  thought  an  undue  proportion  of  time  might  be  spent  in  warfare  of 
this  kind,  and  that  though  there  might  be  a  good  deal  of  firing,  the 
greater  part  of  it  might  be  merely  in  the  air. 

These  works  should  not  be  promiscuously  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  our  young  students,  for  the  majority  of  them  perhaps  were  totally 
unqualified  for  an  effective  use  of  them.  The  churches  should  pick 
out  their  best  men  and  those  who  possessed  a  natural  aptitude  for  such 
conflict.  Many  of  those  into  whose  hands  these  works  were  put  were 
unable  to  understand  J.  S.  Mill  or  any  other  mill,  and  only  did  more 
harm  than  good. 

If  suck  public  libraries  were  instituted  as  had  been  suggested  in 
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the  paper,  he  hoped  some  librarians  would  also  be  supplied  who  should 
first  be  satisfied  that  those  who  took  out  the  books  were  competent  to 
deal  with  them  properly.  The  powder  and  shot  should  be  distributed 
to  those  only  who  will  not  damage  their  own  cause  thereby. 

If  instead  of  arming  themselves  with  these  weapons  the  young  men 
were  to  take  their  ammunition  from  the  Bible  itself,  and  use  the  spiritual 
weapons  there  provided,  we  should  soon  defeat  the  whole  camp  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Davis  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Paul  had  to 
contend  against  a  "  vain  philosophy "  and  a  "  science,  falsely  so 
called,"  but  that  he  preached  only  Christ  Crucified  and  Christ  Risen  as 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  against  all  such  unbelief.  The 
speaker  believed  also  that  even  at  this  day  and  in  this  land,  more 
importance,  relatively,  should  be  placed  upon  the  clear  and  forcible 
presentation  of  these  same  New  Testament  doctrines,  than  upon  any 
scientific  and  philosophical  arguments.  He  mentioned  a  recent 
experience  that  he  had  had  with  a  young  man  who  had  been  turned 
away  from  his  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  even  from  his  faith  in 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  existence  and  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  because  a  would-be-wise  science  had  whispered  to  him  that  it 
knew  of  no  soul,  and  an  unscriptural  theology  had  declared  that  the 
soul,  though  it  now  exists,  is  not  immortal.  But  leaving  out  the 
scientific  question  entirely,  the  speaker  had  reasoned  with  this  doubter 
solely  on  Scriptural  grounds,  setting  forth  the  various  proofs  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  eternal  Life — as  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul  and  an  earnest  of  its  immortality.  The  young  man  heard 
attentively,  and  soon  after  becoming  afflicted,  was  carried  to  a  hospital 
where  he  was  confined  for  some  weeks.  There  on  his  back,  like  the 
good  Dr.  Payson  of  fragrant  memory,  he  learned  to  look  up  unto 
heaven.  He  came  to  see  his  Lord  indeed,  and  became  assured  of  his 
immortality,  by  looking  at  Him  through  the  open  grave  of  the  Resur 
rection,  so  that  now  he  finds  his  faith  established  on  firmer  foundations 
than  science  has  ever  supplied. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Christian  life  of  the  teachers  to  convince  the  sceptical  mind,  and  instanced 
the  case  of  a  young  Japanese,  Mr.  Wadagaki  at  Cambridge  (in 
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England),  who  had  been  brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  by  the  .work  of  Mr. 
Moody  at  the  late  Mission  there.  He  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
Brahmin,  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  India,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
employ  of  a  Lutheran  minister  and  converted  to  Christianity.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  by  seeing  Christ  (?)  alive  in  the 
person  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  was  won 
over  by  the  patience — the  happiness — and  indeed  by  all  that  he  saw  in 
his  life  and  conversation.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ballagh  saw  the 
necessity  of  meeting  sceptical  thought  by  arguments  of  a  scientific  and 
philosophical  nature,  especially  in  such  a  country  as  this. 

Mr.  Knox  alluded  to  a  leading  article  lately  published  in  the  Nichi 
Niclii  Shimbun  (which  had  been  inadequately  translated  in  the  Japan 
Mail),  in  which  the  position  was  maintained  that  the  government  was 
making  a  great  mistake  in  opposing  religion  and  in  employing  in  the 
schools  teachers  who  used  their  influence  against  religion,  and  text 
books  from  which  all  reference  to  it  was  carefully  excluded,  and  that 
although  it  might  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  introduce  the 
Bible,  yet  it  was  bad  policy  to  prefer  teachers  who  were  opposed  to  the 
propagation  of  religion  in  the  land. 

The  Rev.  0.  Gary,  Jr.,  drew  attention  to  the  possibility  of  putting 
the  Christian  books  and  papers  in  the  schools  of  localities  where  the 
officials  were  favourable  to  Christianity.  Some  four  years  ago,  a  certain 
officer  placed  several  volumes  of  Tendo  so  gen  and  of  the  Shield  Icld 
Zappo  in  the  schools  at  his  own  expense.  Mr.  Cary  thought  we  should 
all  be  prepared  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  such  officials  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Allchin  expressed  his  conviction  that  many  of  the  Japanese  young 
men  could  be  won  by  the  truth  being  presented  from  a  philosophical 
standpoint.  They  are  reading  these  foreign  sceptical  books  and  care 
nothing  for  the  simple  statements  of  the  word  of  God.  But  let  us  show 
them  that  underlying  these  simple  statements  is  the  deepest  and  truest 
philosophy  and  they  will  listen  to  us.  Jesus  Christ  knew  what  was  in 
man,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  his  teaching  will  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  arising  from  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Could  we 
not  take,  for  instance,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  show  these  young 
men  that  there  is  no  moral  philosophy  more  philosophical  and  at  the 
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same  time  more  grandly  simple  than  this.  He  said  he  did  this  in  a 
small  measure  but  with  some  success  with  a  young  man  who  had 
been  a  Christian  but  whose  faith  had  been  shaken  by  reading  Mill  and 
Paine. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  seconded  the  suggestions  of  the 
Essay.  None  of  us  realized  sufficiently  the  amount  of  influence  which 
these  opinions  have  in  Japan.  A  great  duty  lay  upon  us  of  bringing  in  a 
literature  in  opposition.  Much  had  doubtless  been  done,  but  not  a  tenth 
part  of  what  was  desirable  or  necessary.  It  was  quite  true  that, 
whether  we  regard  ourselves  or  the  young  men  connected  with  our 
churches,  there  was  a  danger  of  chilling  our  souls  by  reading  such 
literature  and  deadening  our  spiritual  faculties  at  the  expense  of  our 
intellectual,  and  hence  it  was  very  important  to  emphasize  in  their  minds, 
and  in  our  own,  that  the  meeting  of  these  arguments  is  not  the  main 
tliimj.  Yet  occasionally,  in  part  of  a  sermon,  or  even  in  a  whole  one, 
an  illustration  might  be  given  and  an  argument  adduced  on  scientific 
lines  which  might  be  very  beneficial.  But  after  all  our  own  hearts  and 
theirs  would  be  chilled — our  own  faith  and  theirs  would  grow  cold 
unless  we  determined,  like  Paul,  to  know  nothing  among  the  heathen, 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  as  the  great  subject  of  our 
sermons. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maclay  said  that  really  we  had  no  election  in  the 
matter.  It  was  not  a  question  whether  we  would  discuss  these  points 
or  not.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  young  minds  of  this  country 
are  grappling  with  the  speculative  and  materialistic  difficulties  of  the 
age,  and  the  question  was,  "  Will  we  help  our  young  converts  to 
grapple  with  them  successfully  ?" 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham  knew  of  a  Methodist  class-leader,  a  man 
who  knew  his  Bible  well  but  who  had  had  no  theological  training.  It  came 
to  pass  that  Tom  Paine' s  work  fell  into  his  hands,  which  resulted  in  his 
becoming  an  iufidel.  A  good  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was 
of  infinite  importance,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  neglect  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  and  to  build  up  by  our  apologetics  and  theologies  a  fabric 
of  doctrine  that  will  successfully  resist  the  great  war  of  infidelity  that, 
arising  in  the  West  has  reached  Japan,  and  which,  having  surmounted 
first  the  higher  grades  of  society,  has  passed  over  and  submerged  the 
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middle  classes,  and  is  moving  on  to  flood  the  lowest.  These  questions 
press  upon  us.  Have  we  come  in  time  to  save  this  people  from  infidelity  ? 
Is  there  any  time  to  be  lost  in  exerting  ourselves  for  this  purpose  ? 

The  Rev.  0.  H.  Gulick  wished  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  danger 
which  besets  us.  About  three  years  ago,  a  most  valuable  man  in  the  Sanda 
Church,  an  active  worker,  came  to  Miss  Talcott  and  him,  and  asked, 
"  What  have  you  to  say  about  this  ?  Here  is  a  passage  in  Genesis  which 
relates  to  persons  and  particulars  which  I  understand  never  had  any 
existence  at  all.  And  here  is  a  prophecy  in  Isaiah  which  I  hear  was 
written  not  before  but  after  the  event  it  refers  to  happened."  On 
enquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been  reading  a  translation  of 
Tom  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  which  had  been  loaned  to  himself  and  others. 
Mr.  Gulick  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet  these  special  difficulties, 
because  he  had  not  read  the  work  himself.  He  wished  at  the  time  that 
he  had  had  the  book  and  been  able  to  satisfy  the  doubts  raised  in  the  con 
vert's  mind.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  young  man  has 
survived  this  severe  shaking  of  his  faith,  but  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  many  such  cases. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Greene,  in  reply  to  the  discussion,  said  that  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
suggested  supplying  of  the  books  to  libraries.  No  doubt  the  best 
argument  was  that  drawn  from  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  but  since  there 
were  a  large  number  who  positively  refused  to  read  or  listen  to  this,  we 
must  give  them  what  they  are  willing  to  read  and  think  over.  We  must 
give  them  better  works  to  read  on  sound  philosophy,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  inferior  ones  which  they  have  now.  The  effect  of 
reading  such  good  works  would  be  most  helpful  to  that  large  class  who 
will  not  come  to  our  preaching  places. 

With  regard  to  Yensetsu  kuwai,  he  would  mention  that  he  once 
attended  one  at  which  there  were  eight  addresses  given.  They  were  not 
of  a  particularly  striking  character  and  did  not  go  deeply  into  science. 
They  were  mostly  nothing  more  than  a  sermon,  but  without  any  text 
at  the  beginning,  and  they  had  a  decidedly  religious  effect  upon  the 
audience.  Now,  if  the  speakers  had  gone  there  ostensibly  to  preach, 
they  would  not  have  had  one-tenth  of  the  audience  ;  as  it  was,  however, 
all  present  gave  respectful  attention,  and  took  religious  ideas  home  with 
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them.  Those  who  live  in  Kiyoto  now  know  pretty  well  what  we  are 
aiming  at.  During  the  last  eighteen  months  there  have  been  six  great 
meetings  with  an  average  audience  of  800  persons  at  each  and  in 
conversing  with  them  the  truths  of  Christianity  have  been  stated  in  the 
plainest  way.  If  wisely  used,  these  meetings  can  be  made  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  meeting  the  opponents  of  our  faith. 

The  Eev.  E.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D.,  of  Yokohama,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  read  the  following  paper : 

MISSIONARY  ITINERATING  IN  JAPAN. 

Christianity,  like  other  systems  of  religion,  has  methods  of  work 
peculiar  to  itself.  Among  these  methods  we  may  assign  a  prominent 
place  to  missionary  itinerating — a  subject  which  demands  our  most  care 
ful  consideration.  Confucius  enunciates  aphoristically,  "The  philo 
sopher  need  not  go  abroad  to  proclaim  his  doctrines ;  if  he  has  the  truth 
the  people  will  come  to  him."  Christ  has  left  to  His  disciples  the  high 
commission :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  Other  religions,  as  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  etc.,  which 
seem  to  possess  an  aggressive  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Christianity,  derive 
their  inspiration  chiefly  from  erroneous  conceptions  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  office  and  rewards  of  religion.  The  aggressive  spirit  of  Christian 
ity  has  its  source  not  only  in  the  essential  principles  of  the  Christian 
system,  but  also  in  the  personal  example  and  instructions  of  its  Divine 
Author.  In  every  age  under  any  sky,  he  is  at  once  a  legitimate  result 
and  worthy  representative  of  Christianity  who,  inspired  by  an  unselfish 
love  for  all  mankind,  expends  his  energies  in  efforts  to  save  and  ennoble 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

As  it  is  in  the  life  of  each  Christian  believer,  so  is  it  with  regard  to 
the  aggregated  spirit  or  life  of  the  Christian  church.  The  age  of  the 
world  that  possesses  what  we  may  call  a  loyal,  witnessing  church  will 
be  an  age  instinct  with  the  aspirations  and  characterized  by  the  achieve 
ments  of  the  noblest  ideal  of  humanity ;  and  whenever  the  Christian 
church  in  its  spirit  and  methods  approximates,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  to  the  high  character  indicated  by  the  endowments  and  com- 
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mands  of  its  great  Head,  we  shall  behold  a  church  of  which  at  least  one 
characteristic  will  be  persistent,  exhaustive  efforts  to  reach  and  save  the 
lost.  In  heaven  it  is  the  vision  of  the  Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  which  kindles  the  rapture  of  the  adoring  hosts  :  and,  while 
we  have  no  intimation  as  to  the  interest  cherished  by  heavenly  beings 
in  what  are  called  the  grand  events  of  earth  which  attract  the  philosophic 
mind  of  the  historian  and  inspire  the  genius  of  the  poet,  we  are  told 
that  "joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."  It  is 
only  at  a  time  when  the  heart  of  the  church  is  aglow  with  love  for  God 
and  man,  and  its  spirit  is  alert  to  detect  and  improve  opportunities  for 
Christian  work,  that  missionary  itinerating  is  likely  to  attract  attention 
or  excite  interest.  In  the  present  age  the  church  of  Christ  approximates 
more  nearly  to  the  ideal  of  excellence  indicated  by  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  existence.  The  people  of  God 
have  never  before  attained  to  such  clear  conceptions  of  the  purport  and 
scope  of  the  great  commission  ;  and  at  no  previous  epoch  have  they  put 
forth  such  earnest  efforts  to  meet  its  claims.  The  spirit  of  our  age  too  is 
eminently  practical  and  aggressive.  Under  every  meridian  the  awakening 
intellect  of  men  is  [receiving  the  impact  of  new  ideas.  All  hearts  are 
thrilled,  every  eye  is  eager  to  descry  the  coming  glory  ;  and  the  heralds 
of  philosophy,  of  science  and  of  art  are  striving  to  anticipate  the  heralds 
of  the  Cross  in  responding  to  the  call  of  humanity  for  light  and  love 
and  purity  and  joy.  Hence  it  is  that  subjects  like  the  one  now  before 
us  challenge  discussion  and  demand  rational  adjustment. 

A  cursory  glance  even  at  the  nature  and  aims  of  Christianity  will 
show  us  that  among  the  many  appliances  it  utilizes  in  accomplishing  its 
work,  not  one  is  more  in  accord  with  its  spirit  or  better  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view  than  missionary  itinerating,  the  subject  which  we  are  now 
discussing.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  among  the  members  of  this 
Conference  there  is  perhaps  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of  missionary  itinerating,  as  an  agency  to  be  employed 
in  conducting  Christian  Missions  ;  and  in  my  remarks  on  the  subject  it 
is  not  my  purpose  or  desire  either  to  disparage  other  methods  of 
Christian  effort  cr  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  method  now  under 
consideration.  Other  agencies  of  Christian  work  will  receive  ample 
statement  and  commendation  during  the  sessions  of  this  Conference ; 
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and  my  simple  task  will  be  to  present  some  of  the  considerations  which 
should  induce  us  to  give  earnest  and  persistent  attention  to  missionary 
itinerating. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  sources  from  which  Christianity  derives 
its  aggressive  character.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  one  to 
study  the  history  of  human  society  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  condition  of  our  race  as  presented  in  the  sacred  scriptures  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Any  one  indeed  who 
carefully  examines  the  subject  must  believe  that,  in  the  most  exhaustive 
import  of  the  words,  the  human  race  is  lost.  No  one,  it  seems  to  us, 
can  grasp  even  partially  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation,  or  apprehend  the 
nature  and  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  ministry,  who  does  not 
recognize  the  utter  inability  of  humanity  to  save  itself,  and  the  supreme 
efficacy  of  Divine  grace  in  accomplishing  the  stupendous  work,  and  also 
the  necessity  for  a  world- wide  and  adequate  proclamation  of  the  great 
salvation,  to  the  end  that  a  knowledge  of  its  gracious  provisions  may  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  human  being.  To  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  is  a  task  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  In  order  to  effect 
it  the  associations  and  inspirations  of  home  and  native  land  must  be 
sacrificed,  mountains  must  be  climbed,  rivers  and  oceans  must  be  crossed, 
continents  and  islands  must  be  traversed,  Tropical  heat  and  Arctic  cold 
encountered,  national  antipathies  and  race  idiosyncracies  controlled, 
strange  languages  acquired,  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  civilization 
laid,  years  of  unrequited  toil  among  people  of  alien  speech  and  uncon 
genial  habits  endured,  the  loneliness  of  exile  and  the  heart- sickness  aris 
ing  from  hopes  often  deferred  experienced,  and  the  last  enemy  to  be  met 
where  no  ready  hands  and  loving  hearts,  perform  kindly  offices  and 
whisper  consolation  and  hope  in  life's  closing  struggle.  Obstacles  like 
these  indicate  the  arduous  character  of  the  enterprise  and  extort  from 
the  heroic  soul  the  almost  despairing  cry  :  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?"  But  the  prospect  is  not  wholly  discouraging,  the  enterprise  is 
not  utterly  impracticable.  It  inspires  hope  and  courage  to  notice  that 
the  obstacles  just  referred  to  are  gradually  diminishing,  while  the 
resources  and  appliances  required  for  the  performance  of  the  great  task 
assigned  us  are  steadily  increasing.  Commerce  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  combine  with  science  and  art  to  bring  together  the  nations  of 
18 
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the  earth  and  to  develop  in  all  hearts  the  sentiment  of  universal  kinship. 
Every  discovery  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  each  new  application 
of  her  known  powers,  all  contributions  to  modern  literature  from  the 
writings  of  heathen  authors,  every  treaty  formed  with  a  heathen  nation, 
each  commercial  mart  opened  in  pagan  lands,  every  railroad  huilt,  every 
mountain  tunneled,  each  telegraphic  wire  or  cable  put  in  action,  every 
ship  launched,  every  bridge  constructed,  every  additional  facility  supplied 
for  travel  or  traffic  ; — in  short,  whatever  tends  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
human  thought,  to  refine  and  elevate  human  society,  to  accelerate  the 
socialization  of  our  race,  and  to  usher  in  the  time  when  truth  and  virtue 
shall  triumph  throughout  the  world  is  at  once  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
missionary  itinerating,  and  a  contribution,  pertinent  and  powerful,  to 
the  success  of  the  stupendous  evangelistic  enterprise  which  the  church 
of  the  Redeemer  is  now  prosecuting  in  all  lands. 

The  application  of  our  subject  to  the  work  of  Christian  Missions  in 
Japan  is  obvious  and  opportune.  The  time  is  still  recent  when  Japan 
was  utterly  closed  against  Christianity  ;  when  throughout  the  entire 
empire  the  most  Abated  of  all  names  was  the  adorable  name  of  our 
Saviour,  and  when  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  denounced  and  its 
adherents  proscribed  and  persecuted  with  a  vindictiveness  perhaps 
unparalleled.  Under  what  changed  and  auspicious  conditions  we  are 
now  permitted  to  look  upon  the  Island  Empire  !  The  abnormal  policy 
of  national  isolation  has  been  relegated  to  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  the 
barriers  to  international  comity  have  been  removed,  and  Japan  now 
feels  the  pulsations  of  the  world's  great  heart,  while  in  her  national 
movements  and  aspirations  she  is  responding  grandly  to  the  progressive 
ideas  of  the  age.  The  odium  which,  through  so  many  centuries,  had 
attached  to  "the  Name  which  is  above  every  name "  has  yielded  to 
more  correct  and  appreciative  views.  The  openings  for  the  proclama 
tion  of  the  Gospel  are  at  least  equal  to  the  agencies  and  resources  with 
which  the  churches  of  Christ  have  entered  on  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  Japanese.  The  success  with  which  the  efforts  of  Christian  mis 
sionaries  in  Japan  have  been  crowned  has  probably  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  history  of  Protestant  Missions,  and  amply  justifies  the  expectation 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  faithful  labors  of  Christian  mis 
sionaries  in  this  empire  will  produce  in  the  near  future  even  more 
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brilliants  results.  It  may  be  not  inappropriate  for  me,  in  this  connection, 
to  remind  you  that  Protestant  missionaries  are  not  the  only  agents  in 
Japan  striving  to  obtain  for  the  cause  they  advocate  a  controlling  in 
fluence  in  Japanese  society.  Tho  representatives  of  the  Russo-Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  in  the  field  prosecuting  their  work 
with  abundant  resources  and  the  most  comprehensive  plans :  and  it 
requires  only  a  superficial  examination  of  the  western  literature  now 
circulating  in  Japan,  to  discover  that  other  books  besides  the  Bible  are 
appealing  to  the  quickened  intellect  of  the  Japanese;  and  that 
Christian  missionaries  in  this  land  must  expect  to  meet  the  sophistries 
and  errors  with  which  infidelity  and  atheism  ever  seek  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  truth.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  important  that 
we  employ  in  our  work  the  methods  by  which  we  can  most  successfully 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  in  our  way ;  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  among  the  agencies  through  which  Christianity  operates,  no  one 
surpasses  in  power  and  adaptation  the  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  voice  of  the  living  preacher.  In  this  high  sphere  the  pulpit  is 
supreme,  and  to  it  are  made  auxiliary  and  subordinate  all  other  methods. 
Schools,  hospitals,  the  press,  the  circulation  of  a  Christian  literature, 
and  all  other  modes  of  Christian  work  attain  their  highest  usefulness  in 
contributing  to  the  intelligent  expression,  to  the  human  mind,  of  the 
Gospel  message.  The  other  modes  of  Christian  activity,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  however  excellent  in  their  respective  departments,  can 
never  become,  either  separately  or  in  combination,  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  oral  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  living  preacher :  and  there 
is  no  method  by  which  the  Gospel  can  be  proclaimed  throughout  Japan 
so  speedily  and  so  effectively  as  by  a  system  of  missionary  itinerating. 
The  considerations  that  may  be  offered  in  support  of  missionary 
itinerating  are  manifold  and  weighty,  but  at  present  we  can  allude  to  only 
a  few  of  them.  1.  Loyalty  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  who,  during  the 
last  moments  of  his  earthly  ministry  and  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a 
parting  injunction,  commanded  his  disciples  to  proclaim  to  every  creature 
the  provisions  of  the  Gospel.  2.  Missionary  itinerating  accords  with 
our  character  as  being  Christ's  ambassadors.  We  profess  to  be  com 
missioned  by  the  King  of  kings  to  bear  to  his  estranged  and  rebellious 
subjects  a  loving  message  of  infinite  importance  :  surely  we  shall  desire 
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to  reach  our  erring  brethren  by  the  most  direct  route,  and  to  deliver  our 
message  in  the  most  effective  manner.  3.  It  harmonizes  with  the  nature 
of  the  communication  we  have  been  commanded  to  deliver.  We  come 
to  proclaim  to  the  lost  and  perishing  the  only  salvation,  the  one  almighty 
Saviour.  4.  The  expression  missionary  itinerating  may  be  accepted  as 
describing  with  approximate  accuracy  the  earthly  ministry  of  our  divine 
Lord.  His  missionary  itinerating  covered  the  area  of  Palestine,  and 
occupied  nearly  the  entire  time  devoted  to  His  evangelistic  work.  5.  It 
agrees  with  our  position  as  messengers  of  the  churches.  In  an  age  of 
profound  convictions  and  unparalleled  Christian  activity,  we  represent 
in  Japan  the  highest  piety,  the  supreme  consecration  of  churches  in  the 
home  lands  whose  faithful  members  are  striving  through  our  efforts  to 
execute  the  Saviour's  last  command.  6.  It  commends  itself  to  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  Japanese.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  other 
unevangelized  nations,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Japanese  are  expecting  the  incoming  of  Christianity  :  and  even 
after  we  have  exerted  our  utmost  powers  in  trying  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrines,  the  most  energetic  missionary  of  our  number  will 
often  hear  in  Japan  the  reproachful  inquiry:  "If  the  doctrines  you 
preach  are  true,  why  have  you  been  so  long  in  coming  to  us  ?"  7.  The 
treaties  formed  by  Japan  with  Western  nations,  and  the  position  of 
neutrality  in  matters  of  religion  assumed  by  the  Japanese  government 
make  it  practicable  for  Christian  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  at 
what  are  called  the  open  ports  of  Japan,  and  also,  under  certain  restric 
tions,  throughout  the  empire.  It  is  only  by  missionary  itinerating  or 
some  plan  of  a  similar  character  that  millions  of  the  Japanese,  com 
prising  the  infirm,  the  aged,  all  persons  of  tender  years,  the  poor,  and 
other  classes  of  society  can  hear  the  Gospel.  These  persons  cannot  go 
abroad ;  they  are  unable  to  come  to  the  missionary ;  he  must  go  to  them. 
8.  Lines  of  steamers  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  highways  through  the 
interior  supply  the  missionary  with  admirable  facilities  for  travel  in  all 
directions,  while  by  the  telegraph  he  is  placed  in  almost  instant  com 
munication  with  his  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  9.  The 
ingenuous,  reverent  and  impressible  disposition  of  the  Japanese,  the  high 
respect  entertained  by  them  for  western  scholars  and  civilization,  and 
the  exceptionally  favorable  opportunities  now  presented  for  directing  the 
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Japanese  mind  to  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  all  powerful  in 
centives  to  the  prosecution  of  our  missionary  efforts  according  to  the 
plan  we  have  endeavored  to  outline.  10.  The  energetic  and  successful 
labors  in  this  department  of  the  Russo- Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  challenge  us  to  aggressive  measures  in  our  evangelistic 
efforts  among  the  Japanese.  11.  The  experience  of  modern  missions, 
and  indeed  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  church,  show  that  while 
Christianity  commends  itself  to  all  classes  of  society,  it  often  meets  with 
readiest  acceptance  and  wins  its  most  signal  triumphs  among  the  people 
of  rural  districts. 

Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  may 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that  a  plan  of  missionary  itinerat 
ing  which,  in  any  reasonable  degree  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  must  possess  certain  characteristics  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
only  of  which  we  can  now  briefly  refer.  1.  The  plan  should  indicate  a 
prominent  and  eligible  point  as  the  center  or  headquarters  of  the 
system.  2.  The  plan  should  be  aggressive.  During  the  earlier  stages 
of  missionary  work  it  should  make  ample  provision  for  frequent  and 
extended  tours  into  the  regions  beyond,  with  a  view  to  making  known 
the  story  of  the  Cross  to  those  who  have  never  heard  it.  3.  The  plan 
should  be  exhaustive.  Within  the  territory  which,  in  process  of  time, 
by  common  agreement  or  by  force  of  circumstances,  may  be  assigned  to 
a  Mission  or  a  missionary  for  evangelization,  the  plan  of  itinerating 
adopted  should  aim  at  presenting  the  truth  at  regular  intervals,  and 
frequently  to  every  inhabitant.  4.  It  should  recognize  and  accord  with 
the  principles  of  inter-Mission  courtesy.  In  selecting  stations,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  trench  upon  or  injuriously  affect  in  any  way  a 
work  already  commenced  and  still  conducted,  in  any  sparsely  populated 
place,  by  another  Mission.  5,  It  should  be  strategic,  arranging  the 
entire  programme  of  operation  with  due  regard  to  prominent  centers  of 
population  and  influence  and  to  practicable  lines  of  intercommunication. 
6.  It  should  utilize  as  far  as  possible  all  missionary  appliances  in  the  pro 
secution  of  its  work,  giving  due  prominence,  however,  to  the  public 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  7.  It  should  include  the  services  of  the 
Missionary  as  well  those  of  the  Pastors  and  Helpers  under  his  care. 
8.  It  should  be  specific.  The  times  for  the  services  at  each  place  should 
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be  fixed,  and  every  engagement  for  service  should  be  punctually  met. 
9.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  give  the  residents  of  the  place  where 
services  are  conducted  an  opportunity  to  attend  Christian  preaching 
every  Sabbath.  10.  Christian  services  established  in  any  place  should 
not  be  withdrawn  or  even  temporarily  suspended  except  from  absolute 
necessity.  11.  The  baptized  Christian  believers  in  any  place  should  be 
formed  into  a  church,  either  wholly  or  partly  on  a  basis  of  self-support. 
12.  Every  Christian  church  should  be  made  a  new  center  from  which 
evangelistic  influences  and  efforts  should  extend  to  other  places ;  and 
at  the  earliest  day  possible  the  churches  under  the  care  of  a  Mission 
should  be  encouraged  to  organize  themselves  into  a  Missionary  Society, 
with  a  view  to  initiating  and  prosecuting  aggressive  Christian  work  in 
the  home  land,  and  also,  when  opportunity  offers,  in  lands  beyond  the 
seas. 

The  obstacles  to  missionary  itinerating  in  Japan  are  not  so 
numerous  or  so  great  as  they  are  in  many  other  unevangelized  countries. 
In  no  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  is  the  proportion  of  navigable 
coast  to  the  entire  area  of  the  country  so  large  as  it  is  in  Japan ;  while 
the  comparatively  civilized  condition  of  the  Japanese,  taken  in  connec 
tion  with  the  excellent  roads  and  accommodations  for  travelers  which 
the  country  affords,  facilitate  communication  between  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  modify  to  a  considerable  extent  the  arduous  character  of 
the  work  of  the  missionary  itinerant.  The  chief  hindrance  in  regard  to 
our  subject,  of  which  we  have  occasion  to  complain,  arises  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  in  the  passport  regulations  adopted  by  the  Japanese 
government.  Western  governments  have  been  unwilling  to  place  their 
subjects,  or  citizens,  under  the  laws  of  Japan  ;  and  as  long  as  they 
maintain  this  position  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  Japanese  govern 
ment  to  place  such  restrictions  on  foreign  travel  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire  as  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  herself  against  any  injury  that 
may  come  to  her  interests  from  this  source.  At  the  sume  time  it  is 
believed  that  the  present  passport  system  of  the  government  of  Japan 
is,  in  regard  to  some  at  least  of  its  requirements,  unnecessarily  in 
quisitorial  and  exacting  ;  and  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  the 
Japanese  government,  while  protecting  its  own  interests,  to  remove  the 
oppressive  restrictions  to  which  its  attention  has  been  called.  The 
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Japan  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  a  few  years  ago,  prepared  a 
memorial  on  this  subject  which,  through  the  proper  channels,  was 
presented  to  the  Japanese  government.  The  memorial  has  not  effected 
all  that  was  desired ;  and  yet  since  its  presentation,  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  passport  system  have  been  modified  by  the 
government.  Whether  or  not  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
shall  be  given  by  the  members  of  this  Conference,  is  for  you  to  decide. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  present  passport  system  of  the  Japanese 
government  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  passport  is  issued  make  it 
well-nigh  impossible  for  the  Christian  missionary  to  avail  himself  of  its 
provisions,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors.  Health  considerations  and 
scientific  research  are  the  conditions  required,  under  one  or  the  other  of 
which  every  application  for  a  passport  must  come ;  and  Christian 
missionaries  who,  aside  from,  or  in  connection  with,  health  considerations 
and  scientific  research  desire  to  travel  through  the  interior  for  evangelistic 
objects,  embarrassed  by  being  compelled  to  apply  for  a  passport  under 
the  conditions  specified,  have  in  some  instances  felt  constrained  either  to 
abstain  entirely  from  missionary  itinerating  in  the  interior,  or  to  apply 
for  a  passport  against  the  protest  of  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to 
the  subject.  That  the  matter  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  embarrassments  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  also 
from  the  memorial  on  the  subject  by  the  Japan  Branch  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  presented  a  few  years  ago  to  the  government  of  Japan.  But 
while  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  present  passport  system  is  open  to 
grave  objections,  which  it  is  our  duty,  by  all  legitimate  methods,  to 
strive  to  remove,  it  seems  to  us  equally  apparent  that  Christian 
missionaries  may  utilize  it,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  interest  of 
their  evangelistic  work.  Among  the  considerations  that  may  be  offered 
in  support  of  the  view  just  indicated,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  the  follow 
ing:  1.  The*  passport  system  of  Japan  is  a  political  and  not  religious 
measure.  The  system  is  not  a  blow  aimed  at  Christianity,  but  an 
effort  of  the  Japanese  government  to  protect  itself  against  the  evil  of 
imperium  in  imperiu.  2.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Japanese  government, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  grant  passports  to  Christian  missionaries 
as  such  authorizing  them  to  preach  the  Christian  doctrines  throughout 
Japan.  The  attitude  of  neutrality,  with  regard  to  religious  questions, 
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which  the  government  has  assumed,  is  probably  the  most  judicious 
policy  it  can  at  present  pursue.  3.  In  accepting  and  using  partially 
or  chiefly  for  evangelistic  purposes,  a  passport  issued  under  the  present 
system,  no  deception  is  practised  or  intended  by  the  Christian  mis 
sionary.  The  existence  of  Christian  churches  in  the  interior  of  Japan, 
and  the  connection  of  Christian  missionaries  with  those  churches  are 
matters  well  understood  by  the  Japanese  government.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  custom  of  all  itinerating  missionaries  to  hold  public  religious  services 
only  in  those  places  where  permission  to  do  so  has  been  granted  by  the 
local  representatives  of  government,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  the 
control  of  all  public  meetings.  4.  It  is  only  through  the  provisions  of 
the  passport  system  that  the  Christian  missionary  can  travel  at  present 
in  the  interior  of  Japan.  If  our  message  is  an  urgent  one,  if  its 
proclamation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  highest  interests  of  every 
human  being,  it  certainly  becomes  our  duty  to  seek  by  all  suitable 
methods,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  to  communicate  to  the 
millions  of  Japanese  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  a  message  by  which 
they  are  to  be  so  profoundly  affected.  5.  By  a  judicious  improvement 
of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  present  passport  system  of  Japan, 
it  is  possible  for  the  Christian  missionary  to  travel  at  intervals  through 
all  parts  of  the  Japanese  empire  and,  in  many  ways,  scatter  the  seed  of 
the  kingdom.  It  would  seem  that  such  opportunities  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  6.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  government  of  Japan 
will  radically  modify  the  passport  system  now  in  use  as  long  as  western 
governments  refuse  to  place  their  subjects  or  citizens  under  the  laws  of 
Japan ;  and  hence  to  neglect  the  opportunities  for  evangelistic  work 
offered  by  the  present  passport  system  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  time  when  Protestant  missionaries  shall  be  permitted 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  tidings  to  the  millions  of  Japanese  residing 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  treaty  ports  of  Japan.  7.  It  is  well  also  for 
us  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  we  hesitate,  the  representatives  of  branches 
of  the  Christian  church,  with  at  least  some  of  whose  teachings  we  are  not 
in  sympathy,  have  already  entered  the  field  ;  that  sceptical  and  atheistic 
sentiments  are  rapidly  spreading  among  the  educated  classes  of  society  ; 
that  erroneous  ideas  of  liberty,  progress,  and  civilization  are  exerting  a 
misleading  and  demoralizing  influence  on  the  minds  of  many  who  are 
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eagerly  seeking  for  knowledge,  and  that  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
superstition  and  idolatry  continue  to  exercise  a  power  that  is  almost  un 
questioned  and  supreme.  8.  It  appears  evident,  moreover,  that  the  evils 
resulting  from  refusal  to  act  under  the  present  passport  system  greatly 
exceed  any  that  may  he  apprehended  from  our  earnest  and  persistent 
efforts  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  opportunities  the  system  offers  to 
us.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  it  possible  that  any  untoward 
consequences  can  result  from  a  judicious  use  of  the  present  passport 
system  of  Japan.  We  recognize,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  an  in 
judicious  use  of  the  system,  but  at  the  same  time  the  whole  subject  has 
received  such  careful  consideration,  and  all  its  bearings  are  so  well 
understood,  that  it  would  seem  to  require  the  exercise  of  only  ordinary 
judgment  and  prudence  to  enable  the  Christian  missionary  to  employ, 
with  the  best  results,  the  present  passport  system  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  holy  work.  9.  Our  responsibilities,  as  Christ's  ambas 
sadors  and  as  messengers  of  the  churches,  and  the  claims  of  the  millions 
in  Japan  who  have  never  yet  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
make  it  imperative  that  we  improve  every  opportunity  to  execute  our 
high  commission. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  H.  Stout  said  that  he  was  glad  the  subject  of  Itinerating 
had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Conference,  although  it  was  not 
upon  the  original  programme.  The  operations  of  the  missionaries  at  first 
were  necessarily  carried  on  very  cautiously,  and  their  time  was  given  prin 
cipally  to  teaching  and  preaching  in  an  unobtrusive  manner  largely  at  the 
open  ports.  And  this  example  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  followed  in 
later  times.  But  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  departure  in  Mission  work. 
If  some  of  the  missionaries  could  consecrate  themselves  entirely  to 
itinerating  and  preaching,  associating  with  themselves  natives  to  sup 
plement  their  efforts,  pressing  the  Gospel  upon  the  attention  of  the  people 
at  large,  the  results  of  their  work  would  be  a  new  revelation,  just  as  the 
new  departure  in  Bible  Colportage  undertaken  by  Mr.  Goble  a  few 
years  ago  had  been  in  that  department  of  Christian  work. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Blanchet  said  : — "  I  quite  agree  with  the  author  of 
the  paper  and  other  speakers  as  to  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
19 
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every  creature  within  our  reach,  but  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  so  doing 
under  the  present  passport  system,  partly  on  account  of  my  own  conscien 
tious  scruples  in  the  matter,  and  partly  because  of  the  objections  made  to 
it  by  natives  who  are  not  in  sjrmpathy  with  us.  They  call  it  a  *  pious 
fraud,'  *  teaching  what  we  believe  to  be  truth  and  doing  what  we  know 
to  be  false.'  Reference  was  made  in  the  paper  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
and  Romish  missions  do  this,  and  that  we  should  exert  ourselves  in 
doing  the  same  thing  in  order  to  give  this  people  purer  forms  of 
Christianity.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  follow  their  example  in  this  one  thing, 
and  yet  condemn  their  teaching  and  systems  of  operation  generally. 
Moreover,  this  work  can  at  best  be  but  imperfectly  done  by  foreigners 
any  way,  because  of  the  language  and  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
people  ;  and  also  because  of  the  limited  number  of  foreign  missionaries, 
whose  time  and  energy  can  be  occupied  to  better  advantage  at  the  open 
ports,  which  are  also  the  centres  of  operations,  while  it  can  be  done 
better  and  with  no  restrictions  or  inconvenience  by  native  helpers  whom 
we  should  train  at  headquarters.  In  this  way  we  clear  ourselves  of 
the  serious  charge  of  teaching  what  we  call  the  truth  and  practicing  wiiat 
we  know  to  be  false. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Poate  remarked  that  he  had  experienced  the  greatest 
success  under  the  present  passport  system,  and  had  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  in  the  country.  He  briefly  and  graphically  rehearsed 
the  way  by  which  he  was  led  into  mission  work.  He  held  that  there 
was  no  breach  of  the  spirit  and  evident  intention  of  the  passport.  As 
to  some  difficulties  in  itinerating :  Living  in  Japanese  style,  though 
strange  at  first,  was  not  insurmountable  nor  injurious,  as  his  own  healthy 
appearance  would  testify.  Loneliness  is  indeed  often  felt,  but  the 
Divine  Presence  will  as  often  remove  that ;  and  as  to  the  language,  no 
better  way  of  acquiring  it  can  exist  than  living  entirely  amongst  the 
people  themselves.  A  native  fellow-helper  once  told  him  that  "his 
advance  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  almost  equalled  the  gift  of  tongues 
in  Acts  ii,  that  when  he  (Mr.  Poate)  first  spoke  he  was  unintelligible 
but  that  now  he  is  well  understood."  "  If  you  want  to  learn  the 
language,  go  into  the  country."  He  had  found  much  blessing  in 
preaching  in  the  house,  more  so  than  in  out- door  preaching.  He  had 
gone  through  province  after  province  preaching  the  simple  Gospel  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus  and  had  had  real  success  here  and  there.  He  had  left 
congregations  leaning  on  themselves,  nay,  rather,  on  the  Lord,  being  led 
into  the  truth  and  living  to  Christ  and  working  for  Christ.  He  could, 
however,  understand  the  scruples  of  some. 

The  Rev.  J.  Williams  thought  that  the  expression  "pious  fraud" 
was  a  strong  one ;  at  the  same  time  he  considered  the  effect  of  the 
present  system  on  the  mind  of  the  people  not  good.  Personally  he  could 
not  honestly  itinerate  under  the  present  passport  system.  It  was  like 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  The  great  need  was  good  catechists. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  said  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had  never 
applied  for  a  mission  passport.  He  had  used  his  vacation  passports  for 
this  work.  At  this  present  time  he  purposed  returning  by  the  Tokaido, 
and  instead  of  sight-seeing  to  do  preaching.  Perhaps  he  may  make  a 
new  departure  and  apply  for  a  mission  passport.  He  usually  made 
application  without  specifying  the  object,  leaving  the  responsibility  of 
filling  up  the  form  to  the  government.  There  was  nothing,  he 
thought,  like  going  into  the  country  to  unlimber  the  tongue  in  the 
language,  because  there  it  is  talking  all  day  and  nothing  but  Japanese. 
He  usually  used  the  vacation  times  of  the  seminaries  in  the  cities  to  visit 
the  country,  and  he  placed  much  more  hope  in  the  results  of  the 
country,  than  in  those  of  city  work. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  remarked  that  it  was  possible  to  use  and  to 
abuse  the  passport  system.  A  missionary  may  well  use  passports  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  them,  although  that  purpose  may  not  be  the 
main  one.  He  may  on  his  missionary  journeys  do  something  in  botany 
or  geology,  or  he  may  make  the  language  or  the  manners  of  the  people 
a  subject  of  scientific  investigation.  He  may  also  rightly  go  on  the 
ground  of  health,  provided  that  he  really  believed  that  the  journey  will 
actually  benefit  his  health.  To  go  on  the  plea  of  health  when  one 
knows  that  the  result  will  be  injurious  to  his  health  is  a  "  pious  fraud." 
It  is  for  every  man's  conscience  to  see  to  it  that  the  system  is  rightly  used. 

The  Rev.  Hy.  Evington  said  that  he  had  conscientious  scruples  in 
using  the  present  passports  for  preaching,  although  from  the  force  of 
circumstances  he  has  done  so.  At  a  place  called  Goku  the  police 
Inspector  when  comparing  the  declared  object  of  the  visit  with  the  state 
ment  of  the  passport  asked,  "  Is  it  honest  ?"  This  the  speaker  felt  could 
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not  but  sting  the  conscience.  On  another  occasion  an  old  man  had 
made  arrangements  for  preaching,  and  the  Kencho  authorities  promised 
to  stamp  papers  giving  permission  to  preach  when  they  saw  the  passport. 
Finding  that  it  contained  only  permission  to  travel  for  health  they  there 
fore  refused  their  seal.  He  therefore  abstained,  but  had  the  opportunity 
of  speaking'with  a  gathering  of  50  people  on  two  successive  evenings. 
He  felt  a  certain  amount  of  relief  in  realizing  the  fact  that  we  know  the 
real  object  of  the  Government  to  be  not  to  suppress  preaching  but  to 
prevent  trading.  He  had  had  some  experience  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Osaka,  but  the  results  had  been  apparently  very  inadequate.  Some 
places  had  been  occupied  by  others ;  and  the  Romanists  had  greatly 
interfered  by  saying  that  we  were  no  clergy  and  had  cut  out  portions  of 
the  scriptures  because  we  could  not  carry  out  their  precepts. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick  graphically  and  amusingly  described  the 
arguments  given  by  the  officials  of  the  Kobe  Kencho  to  prove  that 
science  and  health  were  sufficiently  broad  in  their  scope  to  include  all  the 
objects  besides  trade  for  which  a  traveller  could  wish  to  visit  the  ancient 
capital.  If  he  went  for  simple  recreation  that  was  easily  included  under 
health ;  if  to  see  the  Emperor's  palace,  that  was  clearly  science  ;  if  to 
enjoy  the  scenery  of  Lake  Biwa,  no  less  was  it  for  science.  Indeed,  all 
the  objects  for  which  a  man  could  wish  to  travel  were,  according  to  them, 
classed  under  these  three  heads,  and  of  them  the  object  of  trade  alone  was 
disallowed,  and  all  other  objects  were  included  under  the  other  two  heads 
and  allowable.  He  insisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of  itinerancy, 
drawing  illustrations  from  his  experience  in  China,  where  the  preaching 
in  the  city  was  like  water  poured  upon  the  desert  sand,  unless  it  could 
be  followed  up  by  visiting  those  who  became  interested  in  their  homes, 
which  were  often  far  from  the  city.  He  approved  of  systematically 
itinerating  through  a  regular  circuit  visited  at  regular  times. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Berry  stated  in  illustration  that  once,  desiring  to  visit 
Japanese  prisons,  he  had  received  a  passport  giving  permission  to  travel 
for  health,  and  he  considered  prison  visiting,  to  say  the  least,  a  rather 
uncommon  means,  certainly,  of  recruiting  health.  Yet  he  assured  the 
Conference  on  experience  that  the  Japanese  government  really  desire 
missionaries  to  preach  to  the  people,  but  are  yet  politically  unable  to 
give  preaching  any  official  countenance.  There  could  not  therefore  be 
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any  fraud  in  using  the  passports  for  our  great  object.  The  responsibility 
is  not  with  the  missionary  but  with  the  government,  and  any  agitation 
of  the  subject  with  the  government  direct  will  probably  result  in  harm, 
for  if  we  press  them  for  a  definite  answer,  it  will,  with  existing  political 
embarrassments,  be  "No,"  in  which  case  our  difficulties  will  be  not  a 
little  increased.  The  responsibility  of  agitating  the  matter  with  the 
government  belongs  to  the  foreign  ministers,  and  with  them  it  should 
rest.  He  would,  with  the  consent  of  the  Conference,  like  to  know  Mr. 
Niishima's  opinion. 

Mr.  N-iishima,  apologizing  for  unpreparedness,  acknowledged  that 
the  present  system  had  its  difficulties ;  yet  he  assured  the  Conference 
that  missionaries  could  certainly  use  the  present  passports  for  Christ's 
sake.  For  the  people,  because  they  understand  the  question,  are  not 
offended  by  its  use  as  now  worded,  even  though  the  object  is  preaching. 
The  government  are  clearly  opposed  to  trading  in  the  interior,  but  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  preaching.  They  sincerely  hope  that  the  mis 
sionary  will  go  in  and  preach  and  teach,  but  yet  will  not  actually  say 
"  Go."  He  would  advocate  the  system  of  thoroughly  training  natives 
for  this  work.  Give  men  a  sound  and  Christian  education  and  then 
they  will  be  ready  to  go  to  this  work. 

The  Rev.  H.  Waddell  related  his  own  difficulties  in  otaining  a 
passport  to  suit  his  conscience,  having  at  last  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
itinerating  because  he  could  not  use  the  present  passport.  He  had 
been  advised  to  wait  till  he  were  sick,  when  alone  he  could  with  a  clear 
conscience  apply,  and  for  the  sick  missionaries  to  go  out  to  this  work 
seemed  to  him  the  only  escape  from  the  difficulty. 

The  Rev.  J.  Soper,  criticising  the  last  speaker,  said  that  it  would  be 
all  the  same  to  the  Japanese :  for  they  would  not  give  sick  missionaries 
down  in  the  valleys  hard  at  work  preaching  any  more  credit  for  honesty 
than  those  whose  main  object  it  was  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  health  is  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  term, 
and  that,  as  things  forbidden  to  be  done  by  foreigners  are  clearly 
specified,  and  in  that  list  preaching  the  Christian  faith  is  not  set  down, 
notwithstanding  the  still  existing  laws  against  Christianity,  it  is  as 
clearly  an  allowed  object  as  the  sight-seeing  which  is  universally 
indulged  in  by  foreigners. 
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The  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller  :  In  early  days  when  wishing  to  visit  Nikko 
he  had  been  informed  by  the  American  Minister  that  he  could  probably 
obtain  a  passport  to  do  so  if  the  request  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  study  and  research.  This  had  been  done,  and  a  collection  of 
ferns  peculiar  to  that  region  made,  some  of  which  had  been  sent  to 
Prof.  Guyot  in  America.  Afterwards,  when  he  could  use  the  language 
a  little,  the  object  stated  in  the  application  was  for  health  and  linguistic 
studies,  and  the  passport  was  so  worded.  But  finally  the  set  form 
"health  and  science"  having  been  adopted  by  the  government,  no 
matter  for  what  the  application  might  be  made,  either  visiting  friends, 
or  speaking,  or  study,  or  sight-seeing,  or  health,  the  passport  always 
read  the  same.  That  this  was  a  set  government  form  was  now  fully 
understood  at  all  places  where  foreigners  usually  went ;  it  was  only  in 
the  out-of-the-way  villages  where  the  question  was  ever  raised  of  the 
missionary's  disingenuousness  in  using  such  a  passport  for  preaching 
tours,  and  they  were  always  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  it  was  a 
government  form  which  could  not  be  departed  from. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Winn  said  that  he  thought  that  if  the  Government 
willingly  allowed  it  there  was  no  violation  of  the  conscience.  He 
illustrated  this  by  an  account  of  his  own  residence  in  the  country.  The 
speaker  was  convinced  that  the  Government  were  willing  to  give  all  liberty 
to  missionary  work,  and  were  desirous  to  have  the  Gospel  preached. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  had  any  injurious  effect  on  the  Japanese 
mind.  He  had  never  found  the  system  other  than  favorably  regarded 
and  well  understood.  Many  laws  and  forms  have  become  dead  letters, 
and  this  is  really  so  too.  He  was  glad  the  subject  had  been  discussed. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Knox  remarked  that  at  present,  though  very 
desirous  to  go  forth,  he  had  yet  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  under  the 
present  passport  system.  Natives  whom  he  had  asked  had  expressed 
to  him  their  opinion  that  it  was  an  act  of  deception,  a  going  forth  under 
false  pretences. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Long  :  "  This  is  not  a  pious  fraud,  but  &  fraud,  and 
no  amount  of  sand-papering  and  white-washing  will  make  it  anything 
else  but  a  fraud.  The  man  who  obtains  a  passport  to  travel  in  the 
interior  fqr  the  benefit  of  his  health,  when  his  main  object  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  goes  with  a  falsehood  in  his  pocket  if  not  in  his  mouth  to 
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teach  the  truth.  We  are  not  only  commanded  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  evil,  but  forbidden  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  When  a  mis 
sionary  has  obtained  a  passport  on  the  plea  of  health,  he  may  con 
scientiously  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  he  goes,  as  this  is  not  one  of 
the  prohibitions  stated  in  the  passport ;  but  this  question  bears  upon 
another  very  important  branch  of  our  work, — the  selling  of  Bibles  and 
other  religious  books.  Every  person  who  goes  into  the  interior  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  law  to  sell  or  buy  any  article  whatever  or  form 
any  kind  of  contract  with  the  natives.  The  selling  so  much  as  a 
catechism  or  a  tract  is  a  violation  of  this  law.  Let  us  hear  from  some 
of  these  Bible  agents. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  re-asserted  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  Govern 
ment,  well  knowing  our  object  in  going  into  the  country,  have  no  objec 
tion  whatever.  There  is  and  can  be  no  deception  in  the  case.  We  are  by 
treaty  guaranteed  the  free  use  of  our  religion  and  so  long  as  we  keep 
our  engagements  and  faith  with  the  government  there  can  be  no  deception. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  said  that  he  sympathized  with  the  conscientious 
scruples.  He  had  travelled,  but  did  not  remember  ever  having  un 
dertaken  a  distinctively  preaching  tour.  His  missionary  work  had 
been  incidental  to  journeys  for  the  benefit  of  health  and  recreation,  and 
he  thought  he  might  have  done  far  more  and  still  have  considered  the 
missionary  work  properly  incidental  to  the  health  objects  in  view. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  following  action  was  taken 
subsequently,  viz.: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairmen  of  this  Conference  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  English  and  American  Ministers,  and  when 
they  learn  from  the  ministers  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  presenting 
a  memorial  from  this  Conference,  perhaps  in  view  of  the  immediate 
revision  of  the  treaties,  the  committee  draw  up  a  memorial  praying  for 
relief  from  the  restrictions  which  are  felt  by  many  to  be  put  upon 
missionaries  in  travelling  for  preaching  into  the  interior,  under  the 
present  passport  system. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  singing  the  doxology,  and  the 
benediction. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  united  conference  of  native  and 
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foreign  brethren,  the  Eev.  C.  F.  Warren  in  the  chair;  the 
general  subject  of  the  day,  namely,  Obstacles  to  the  Eeception  of 
the  Gospel,  was  discussed,  and  the  papers  read  by  the  Eev.  T. 
Matsuyama  and  Eev.  J.  T.  Ise.  Subsequently  action  in  regard  to 
printing  these  papers  was  taken  as  follows  :  That  we  request  of 
the  brethren  who  prepared  papers  for  the  sessions  of  the  United 
Conference  of  native  and  foreign  workers,  copies  of  those  papers 
(in  English  if  possible)  for  publication. 
These  paper  were  as  follows  : 

WHAT  ARE  THE   SPECIAL   OBSTACLES   TO    THE  PROGRESS 
OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN  ? 


BY  THE  REV.  T.  MATSUYAMA. 

Our  Lord  Christ  said — "  No  man  having  drunk  old  wine,  straight 
way  desire th  new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better." 

This  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  how  the  case  stands  between  that 
religion  which  is  founded  on  Revelation,  and  those  religions  which  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  insuppressible  religious  instincts  of 
mankind.  In  this  country  there  is  the  old  wine  of  Confucianism,  which 
has  been  in  the  country  some  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  there  is  the  old 
wine  of  Buddhism,  which  has  been  here  some  thirteen  hundred  years  ; 
and  added  to  this  there  is  that  oldest  of  all — the  wine  of  Shintoism — a 
religion  that  has  come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity. 

There  is  not  a  person  to  be  found  who  has  not  partaken  of  one  or 
other  of  these  wines.  Even  if  at  times  we  do  find  individuals  who  do  not 
seem  conscious  of  having  imbibed  either  one  of  these  'wines,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  even  these,  although  they  themselves  are  not  conscious  of 
it,  have  been  affected  in  various  ways  by  the  presence  of  these  wines. 
And  it  is  natural  that  those  mouths  that  from  ancient  times  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  flavour  of  the  old  wine,  and  who  have  enjoyed  it, 
should  not  desire  to  partake  of  the  new. 

We  have  then  to  lead  people  to  throw  away  the  old  wine  and  to 
take  that  for  which  as  yet  they  have  no  regard.  When  we  come  to  ask 
what  is  that  old  wine  that  specially  suits  the  tastes  of  the  Japanese,  and 
which  they  find  it  hard  to  part  with,  we  find  that  it  is  not  those  obstacles 
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and  difficulties  which  we  realize  to  be  such  and  about  which  we 
ordinarily  concern  ourselves,  but  rather  those  that  are  buried  in  obscurity. 

In  making  the  above  remark,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those 
difficulties  which  are  most  conspicuous  are  not  difficulties,  nor  that  they 
are  not  such  as  to  call  for  attention  ;  but  only  that  this  general  class  of 
difficulties,  met  as  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  are  such  as  do  no  more 
than  stir  up  within  the  heart  a  feeling  of  joy  and  gladness,  as  confident 
of  victory  we  advance  to  meet  them.  What  difficulties  are  comprehended 
in  this  general  class  to  which  I  refer  ? 

Custom. — I  include  in  this  category  the  various  festival  rites  ;  the 
prayers  for  and  worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed ;  marriage  and 
funeral  rites  ;  domestic  and  social  habits  and  customs. 

Confucianism. — As  Confucianism  is  a  system  that  does  not  go 
beyond  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  filial  piety,  brotherly  feeling, 
faithfulness  and  truth,  even  from  ancient  times  men  were  not  able  to 
rest  in  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  though  there  may  be  some  exceptions, 
yet  on  the  whole  those  who  ponder  the  subject  well  will  perceive  that 
much  that  they  have  learnt  from.  Confucianism  has  been  a  help  to  them 
in  accepting  Christianity.  Confucius  says  :  "  Prayer  is  of  no  avail 
when  we  have  sinned  against  heaven  ;"  and  again,  "not  knowing  life, 
how  shall  I  know  about  death."  The  most  noted  disciple  of  Confucius, 
Shiko,  said  :  "  We  may  not  hear  what  the  Master  has  to  say  about 
man's  highest  nature  and  the  principles  of  Heaven."  We  are  not  then 
surprised  to  find  that  thoughtful  men  are  not  satisfied  with  Con 
fucianism. 

Buddhism. — Up  to  the  present  time,  the  intellect  of  man  being 
still  undeveloped  and  science  but  little  known,  the  Buddhist  clergy  and 
laity  alike  have  only  known  Buddhism  as  it  has  come  down  to  them,  and 
have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  its  fundamental  principles,  hence  their 
faith  has  been  the  faith  of  the  ignorant.  At  the  present  time,  the  priests 
are  doing  their  best  to  prevent  the  people  casting  away  that  which  has 
descended  to  them  from  the  ancients  ;  but  the  more  this  is  done,  the 
more  do  the  doubts  of  their  converts  increase.  In  reality,  the  great 
climax  of  Buddhism  is  Nihilism  and  annihilation — and  even  Amida  is  a 
being  that  never  really  existed — as  is  explained  in  a  text  of  their 
scriptures — "  Amida  is  a  principle  of  the  heart ;"  and  again,  "  outside  of 
20 
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the  human  mind  no  law  exists."  Such  being  the  case,  Buddhism  is 
a  kind  of  philosophy ;  and  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  faith 
and  to  reform  men's  hearts  by  means  of  philosophy,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  influence  of  Buddhism  should  be  on  the  decajr. 

Shintoism. — This  originally  was  not  a  religion,  but  in  ancient 
times  consisted  in  the  worship  paid  to  his  ancestors  by  the  Mikado  ;  in  the 
middle  ages  it  included  also  the  worship  of  any  one  who  was  noted  for 
anything  out  of  the  common.  As  a  religion,  it  is  wholly  unable  to 
explain  what  the  laws  of  heaven  and  the  duty  of  man  are  ;  nor  can  it 

»  \ 

teach  men  how  best  to  attain  that  peace  and  life  which  they  need.  Of 
late  years  it  has  taken  a  lesson  from  Buddhism,  and  has  founded  a 
number  of  sects,  and  is  engaged  in  instructing  them  ;  but  not  having  any 
thing  solid  to  rest  on,  it  cannot  possibly  hold  together.  Nevertheless,  after 
all,  Shintoism  is  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  the  three  religions.  For 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  coming  as  they  did  from  foreign  lands, 
whenever  they  seem  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  reason,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  dispensing  with  them  ;  but  there  are  those  who  think  that 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Shintoism  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Japan  itself,  and  that  the  gods  which  they  worship  are  the  natural 
gods  of  the  country,  and  that  the  homage  they  receive  is  something  in 
timately  connected  with  the  country  as  it  now  stands.  And  there  are 
numbers  too,  who  erroneously  suppose  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  existence  of  Shintoism  and  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 
dignity  of  the  Mikado ;  and  these  sentiments  are  not  confined  to  the 
illiterate  and  obscure,  but  are  the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  of 
respectable  people.  Notwithstanding  this,  as  such  fancies  as  these  can 
only  be  entertained  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Christianity,  is  it  not 
questionable  whether  they  are  worth  troubling  about  ?  Of  the  adherents 
of  the  above  mentioned  religions,  there  are  none  whose  faith  is  founded 
on  a  clear  discernment  of  their  real  character  and  objects.  The 
popularity  they  now  enjoy  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  tradition  ;  they 
are  that  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  follow,  and  whose  acceptance  is  one 
of  those  customs  or  feelings  that  cannot  be  easily  and  speedily 
eradicated.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  still  remains  with  those 
who  adhere  to  these  creeds  the  power  of  discerning  what  is  right  and 
wrong — the  power  of  choice — and  the  light  of  their  consciences  is  not 
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altogether  extinguished  ;  and  more  than  all  this,  there  is  the  great  love 
of  a  Heavenly  Father  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  effect  their  enlight 
enment.  Such  things  as  these  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
looked  upon  as  serious  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  progress,  And  if 
past  experience  is  any  criterion — either  by  means  of  the  earnestness 
and  diligence  of  believers  themselves,  or  through  the  loving  kindness 
and  assistance  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  provided  that  truth  be  proclaimed 
with  the  lips  and  the  nature  of  holiness  illustrated  by  the  life,  it  will  be 
found  there  will  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  coming  from  this  quarter. 

This  being  the  case,  what  then  are  those  special  obstacles  which,  as 
I  said  before,  lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  do  not  always  press  them 
selves  upon  our  attention  ?  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  being  external, 
and  the  other  internal.  The  external  one  I  will  for  the  present  call 
worldly  customs.  Without  any  fixed  purpose  in  life,  simply  to  follow 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  guide  the  daily  life  so  as  to  suit  the  customs 
of  the  world — this  it  is  to  which  I  refer.  Such  persons  as  these,  of 
course,  have  little  thought  about  religion,  their  object  being  to  possess 
some  of  the  treasures  the  world  has  to  offer,  and  to  enjoy  its  pleasures. 
They  do  not  openly  oppose  Christianity,  but  they  speak  evil  of 
it  privately.  We  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,  we  take  them  for  wise 
men,  and  when  we  examine  their  conduct,  we  take  them  for  persons  of 
some  importance ;  at  the  same  time,  in  a  most  servile  manner  they 
obtain  popularity  by  means  of  flattery.  Shall  we  leave  such  men 
alone  and  not  do  anything  for  them  ?  We  cannot  well  afford  to  do  so, 
for  those  that  are  led  astray  by  them  are  by  no  means  few.  Shall  we 
reason  with  them  and  thus  bring  them  into  subjection  to  us  ?  They 
will  pay  no  attention  to  anything  we  have  to  say.  Is  not  the  existence 
of  such  as  these  a  real  trouble  to  us,  and  are  not  they  great  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  our  work  ? 

In  reference  to  the  internal  obstacles :  They  are  such  as  it  is  pain 
ful  to  mention,  and  yet  among  obstacles  they  are  the  chief  among 
difficulties,  second  to  none  in  importance.  What  are  the  things  to  which 
I  refer  ?  They  are  those  which  arise  from  the  imperfect  condition  of 
our  faith  and  our  knowledge.  The  praise  of  men  is  more  esteemed  than 
^he  praise  of  God,  and  therefore  we  are  fond  of  boasting  of  our  own 
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merits  to  our  fellow  men  ;  or  on  account  of  being  taken  up  with  what  is 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  to  us,  we  are  altogether  unable  to  discern  what 
is  pleasing  to  God  ;  or  we  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  our  own  wisdom 
and  merits,  that  in  a  most  unjust  way  we  despise  others,  and  are  unable 
to  accept  their  teaching ;  or  we  are  so  deficient  in  power  to  discern  the 
nature  of  the  influences  at  work  in  our  times,  that  we  make  all  kinds  of 
mistakes  in  the  judgment  we  form  of  men  and  things;  or  in  making 
use  of  people  we  are  ignorant  of  the  happy  medium,  and  hence  lose 
labourers  for  Christ  as  well  as  bring  down  the  world's  reproach  upon  our 
cause.  We  corrupt  the  true  way,  we  provoke  men  of  knowledge  to 
speak  evil  of  us,  we  cause  men  to  stumble,  we  reduce  morality  to  a  low 
level,  we  disturb  the  peace  of  our  fellow  men,  we  impair  the  mental 
strength  of  those  around  us ;  the  obstacles  we  put  in  the  way  of  the 
Gospel  are  numerous.  And  whilst  this  is  the  state  of  things,  each 
believer  seems  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  these  defects  in  himself, 
and  therefore  by  this  very  ignorance  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  our 
work  are  immensely  augmented,  and  our  difficulties  are  made  still  more 
formidable.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  work  of  God  blindly  and  un 
consciously,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  our  unconsciously  destroying  the 
work  of  His  hands. 

If  these  obstacles  were  removed — these  difficulties  got  rid  of — and  if 
we  were  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  reproach  being  cast  on 
the  name  by  which  we  are  called  ;  even  though  our  gifts  are  different, 
the  amount  of  knowledge  we  possess  different  (and  there  are  various 
degrees  of  intelligence  among  us),  and  although  our  views  differ  the  one 
from  the  other — all  receiving  the  same  spirit,  we  should  harmoniously 
unite  and  should  each  one  do  our  work  with  joy  and  ^boldly  proceed 
along  our  way,  and  then  there  would  be  no  fear  of  our  enemies  having 
any  leisure  to  rest  from  the  conflict.  And  as  for  such  obstacles  and 
difficulties  as  are  offered  by  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  or 
worldly  customs,  they  would  all  give  way  before  such  an  influence,  and 
those  who  are  most  affected  by  these  obstacles  would  come  month  by 
month,  day  by  day,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Lord's  house,  with  heads 
bowed  in  reverence  and  confessing  their  sins.  And  as  for  the  other 
external  obstacles,  such  as  the  customs  of  the  world,  they  would  all 
become  subject  to  this  influence.  Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  what 
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we  desire  more  than  anything  else  is,  that  by  a  special  descent  of  the 
spirit,  those  internal  difficulties  of  which  I  have  spoken,  may  be  each 
one  removed. 
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BY  THE  REV.  J.  T.  ISE. 

Had  we  some  fifteen  years  ago,  as  we  stood  on  that  tiny  spot 
that  marked  the  commencement  of  the  road  of  progress,  put  the 
question  to  any  of  the  men  who  in  those  days  were  supposed  to  be 
enlightened  beyond  their  fellows, — "Are  you  desirous  of  accepting 
Christianity  ?"  we  should  most  certainly  have  received  but  one  reply : 
"  Christianity  is  heresy.  Why  should  one  who  is  favoured  to  belong  to 
the  country  of  the  gods  become  the  devotee  of  a  false  religion  ?"  If 
this  was  the  opinion  even  of  those  who  were  furthest  advanced  in 
knowledge,  much  more  would  it  be  so  with  those  who  dwelt  far  away 
from  the  light  and  influence  of  Western  Civilization. 

Wholesale  condemnation  of  Christianity  by  means  of  one  word 
(jaldyo)  was  not  something  that  was  confined  to  conversations  carried 
on  in  private  by  a  small  number  of  persons,  but  was  something  in 
which  the  whole  nation  took  part. 

Although  to-day  the  voices  of  those  who  reject  Christianity  may  be 
heard  loud  enough  on  every  side,  to  hear  Christianity  spoken  of  as 
something  heretical  and  corrupt  is  rare.  Men  have  advanced  a  stage 
and  now  are  in  the  habit  of  stating  their  several  reasons  for  rejecting  it. 
Thus  has  Christianity  progressed  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years. 
She  has  succeeded  in  inducing  men  to  desist  from  speaking  of  her  as 
the  corrupt  religion.  What  Galileo  said  is  quite  true ;  the  world  does 
move.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  we  hope  to  see  those  who  are 
now  doing  their  utmost  to  oppose  Christianity  influenced  by  its  power — 
men  of  all  ranks  influenced  to  look  upon  her  with  reverence. 

On  the  present  occasion,  in  attempting  to  set  before  you  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  this  country,  I  find  that  I 
have  undertaken  no  easy  task  ;  as  the  shades  of  opinion  and  phases  of 
thought  entertained  on  these  subjects  by  different  men  are  too  numerous 
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to  be  noticed  in  this  paper,  even  if  they  could  all  be  known.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  enumerating  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  ones,  and 
present  them  for  your  consideration. 

I.  Among  those  whom  the  Evangelist  finds  it  difficult  to  bring 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel — the  bigot  must  be  placed  first.  He 
is  a  man  whose  character  is  specially  honest  and  straightforward,  but 
at  the  same  time  whose  conservatism  is  extraordinarily  stern  and  un 
relenting.  In  every  town  and  in  every  village  there  are  found  classes 
of  men  who  may  be  either  believers  in  Buddhism,  or  students  of 
Confucianism ;  these  men,  as  they  look  upon  those  mental  possessions 
of  theirs  that  have  taken  a  few  decades  to  acquire,  and  compare  them 
selves  with  their  friends  and  relations,  think  that  there  is  no  person 
equal  to  them.  The  more  they  are  esteemed  by  their  fellow  men,  the 
higher  is  the  estimate  they  form  of  themselves  ;  and  the  more  the  world 
advances,  the  more  confirmed  does  the  conservative  spirit  become  in 
them  ;  holding  firmly  to  that  portion  of  truth  that  commend  itself  to 
them,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  anything  else.  So  confident 
do  they  feel  of  the  supremacy  of  their  own  unaided  efforts,  that  they 
seem  ignorant  that  they  have  a  Father  in  Heaven  who  is  willing  to  help 
them.  When  we  first  meet  them,  they  seem  to  us  to  be  unmistakably 
men  worthy  of  high  estimation  ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  explore  the  depths 
of  their  hearts,  than  we  see  that  they  are  men  who  have  settled  down 
into  confirmed  bigotry  and  prejudice,  and  are  slaves  now  of  sloth,  now 
of  popularity.  If  such  men  as  these  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
greatest  of  all  influences,  if  they  were  informed  as  to  the  fruits  of 
Christianity,  if  they  were  brought  to  know  of  the  existence  of  a  God 
throned  in  Majesty,  and  of  that  path  of  virtue  which  is  as  great  as 
it  is  certain,  they  would  repent  them  of  their  sins  and  would  feel  the 
importance  of  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  that  righteousness  to  which 
they  are  now  strangers. 

As  for  Buddhism,  however  much  she  may  treat  of  principles,  though 
she  may  soar  to  heights  which  men  possessing  only  ordinary  intelligence 
are  not  able  to  reach,  she  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  God,  by 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  And  as  for  Confucianism, 
though  it  professes  to  know  heaven,  and  though  it  has  some  obscure 
references  to  a  Heavenly  Monarch,  for  want  of  distinctness  it  is  unable 
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to  arouse  the  human  heart  to  faith.  Those  scholars  who  in  subsequent 
ages  have  adopted  the  system  as  their  rule  of  life,  have  been  influenced 
by  respect  for  the  superior  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  ancient  sages. 
But  as  for  these  sages,  they  were  men  whose  habits  of  life  were  different, 
who  lived  in  different  ages,  whose  expectations  were  also  different ;  and  as 
for  that  for  which  it  is  maintained  we  should  look  up  to  them,  it  is  too  in 
definite  to  enlist  our  sympathy.  Can  we  suppose  that  such  men  as  these 
will  succeed  in  interesting  ordinary  men  of  the  world  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
they  will  be  led  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  seek  after  virtue  and  holiness  ? 
II.  The  Temporizer. — This  is  a  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
direction  in  which  things  are  going,  who  is  familiar  with  a  good  number 
of  translations  from  foreign  works,  who  knows  very  well  that  there  is 
beauty  as  well  as  power  in  Christianity ;  but  he  has  no  energy  for  pro 
gress  or  decided  action.  His  aim  in  life  does  not  go  beyond  maintain 
ing  himself  and  family  in  the  village  in  which  he  resides.  He  may 
become  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  school,  or  one  of  the  subordinate 
Government  officers  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives,  and  by  this  means 
obtain  a  reputation  which  is  confined  to  the  place  in  which  he  resides, 
but  which,  limited  though  it  is,  quite  satisfies  him.  He  has  no  ambition 
to  outstrip  men  in  the  establishment  of  virtue,  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers  of  men,  and  he  has  none  of  the  zeal  that  aspires  to 
lead  the  world.  Therefore,  though  he  is  not  without  a  desire  to  become 
a  Christian,  he  fears  the  reproach  of  men.  Although  he  is  not  unac 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  that  was  once  maintained  has 
been  shown  to  be  untenable,  yet  he  holds  his  ancient  teachers  in  such 
reverence  that  though  he  desires  to  progress,  he  is  unable  to  move  a 
step,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  wishes  to  make  his  own  those  things 
which  he  admires,  he  is  unable  to  do  it ;  he  is  one  of  those  who,  whilst 
seeing  what  is  right,  has  not  the  courage  to  perform  it.  The  disciple  of 
bigotry,  although  deficient  in  knowledge,  was  not  deficient  in  the  power 
of  acquiring  or  retaining.  The  Temporizer  possesses  knowledge,  but 
has  no  energy  for  decision  in  conduct ;  he  follows  now  this  opinion,  now 
that,  and  in  all  he  does  endeavours  to  ascertain  what  the  world  thinks 
on  any  given  subject  before  taking  action.  He  is  one  whose  knowledge 
is  always  increasing,  but  whose  power  of  retention  and  of  carrying  out 
what  he  knows  never  increases,  in  whose  heart  the  awakening  of  a  spirit 
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of  perseverance  is  no  easy  task.  We  may  say  therefore  that  the  stirring 
up  of  the  Temporizer  so  as  to  induce  him  to  take  decided  action  is 
amongst  the  difficult  things,  the  most  difficult. 

III.  The  Worldly-wise  man.  Amongst  these  are  found  a  class  of 
men  who  may  be  called  the  flower  of  the  age  ;  they  are  men  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  politics.  The  politician,  according  to 
the  Chinese  theory,  has  chosen  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  occupa 
tions,  and  one  in  which  the  events  of  several  thousand  years  act  as  his 
instructors.  The  age  of  physical  force  is  past,  and  we  have  reached 
the  time  in  which  discourses  on  government  are  thought  more  of  than 
the  actions  of  soldiers,  and  in  which  men  seek  to  increase  their 
wisdom  and  knowledge  rather  than  cultivate  the  brute  courage  which 
was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Throughout  the  whole  country 
young  men  of  talent  and  promise  are  giving  their  attention  to  politics. 
This  spirit  manifests  itself  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  in  articles  in  the 
paper ;  sometimes  in  addresses  given  at  political  meetings,  or  in  canvas- 
ing  for  adherents,  or  in  the  organizing  of  the  same. 

If  once  a  man  gets  afloat  on  the  sea  of  politics,  he  finds  no  time  to 
look  back  at  the  houses  and  hills  of  conscience  that  he  has  left  behind. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  for  a  young  man  there  is  no  occupation  that 
exceeds  in  importance  that  of  the  politician  ;  the  number  of  those  who 
hold  this  opinion  is  very  considerable.  As  regards  commerce — in  the 
age  of  physical  force,  the  age  of  feudalism,  when  the  country  was 
divided  up  into  a  number  of  provinces,  each  closed  and  guarded  against 
the  other  ;  when  too  the  whole  of  Japan  made  every  effort  to  expel 
foreigners  from  the  country  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  foreign  intercourse,  it 
was  held  in  contempt  by  the  foremost  men  in  Japan.  And  there  was  no 
means  of  awakening  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  commerce  in 
those  days.  But  times  altered  ;  a  new  era  of  intelligence  set  in,  in  which 
the  enriching  of  the  country,  the  development  of  its  resources,  the 
prosperity  of  commerce  rapidly  came  into  esteem,  and  a  class  of  men 
arose  who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  rank  and  position  in  society 
for  the  sake  of  commerce.  Some  there  were  at  this  time  who  founded 
schools  in  which  the  principles  of  commerce  were  expounded.  Thus 
with  one  sweep  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  thousand  years  were  got 
rid  of,  and  all  men  of  worth  and  superior  intelligence  were  thinking  of 
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how  they  could  best  make  headway  in  the  path  of  progress.  Owing  to 
this  state  of  things  it  was  that  men,  in  disregard  of  all  else,  gave  them 
selves  wholly  to  commerce  or  politics,  and  the  growing  power  of  this 
movement  was  like  the  flow  of  some  mighty  river  that  rises  and  swells 
as  it  proceeds,  carrying  everything  before  it.  But  in  this  there  is  one 
thing  very  much  to  be  regretted — it  is  that  the  men  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  had  eyes  to  see  the  importance  of  politics  and  commerce,  but 
had  not  eyes  to  see  that  morality  and  virtuous  living  are  of  still  greater 
importance.  Intoxicated  with  the  excellence  of  a  mere  outward  civiliza 
tion,  they  had  little  regard  for  the  true  dignity  of  man  and  for  the  life 
of  the  soul.  Treating  religion  as  something  unnecessary,  they  did  not 
seek  the  place  where  alone  life  and  peace  are  to  be  found.  There  are 
numbers  who  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  their  selfish  ends 
accomplished  :  there  are  no  more  despicable  to  be  found  than  these. 
But  alas !  such  as  these  are  the  formers  of  public  opinion,  and  the  ones 
that  decide  on  the  direction  in  which  men's  minds  are  to  go.  We  say 
then,  that  the  question  how  may  the  worldly-wise  be  enlightened,  how 
best  made  to  see  what  the  real  condition  of  the  world  is,  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  with  which  the 
evangelist  has  to  deal. 

IV.  The  Sophist.  This  class  of  men  differ  from  the  bigots  as  well 
as  from  the  temporizers.  When  treating  of  the  bigot,  we  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  discussing  matters  of  conduct  and  activity  of  spirit — but 
when  we  come  to  the  Sophist,  we  shall  be  engaged  in  discussing  matter 
of  knowledge  and  theory.  He  is  one  who  had  rather  discuss  the 
principles  of  virtue  than  live  a  virtuous  life.  As  a  rule,  among  the 
Buddhist  priests  these  Sophists  are  as  numerous  as  are  the  bigots  among 
the  common  people ;  and  whilst  among  those  Confucianists  who  are 
known  as  men  of  extensive  reading  there  are  a  number  of  Sophists,  as  a 
rule  those  who  are  called  professors  of  Confucianism  are  bigots. 
Amongst  the  men  too  who  have  dipped  into  foreign  literature  and  have 
gained  a  smattering  knowledge  of  the  theories  propounded  by  Mill  and 
Spencer,  these  sophists  are  often  to  be  found.  Their  object  in  inves 
tigating  principles  and  trying  to  decide  which  are  true,  is  not  that  they 
may  strengthen  the  cause  of  virtue,  but  they  do  it  out  of  mere  love  of 
argument,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  intellectual  pleasure  it  affords.  If  we 
21 
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examines  their  daily  conduct,  we  see  an  immense  gulf  separates  their 
knowledge  from  their  conduct ;  and  we  find  that  some  of  those  who 
are  furthest  advanced  amongst  them  make  the  most  serious  and  awe- 
inspiring  topics,  such  as  the  principles  that  control  life  and  death,  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  God,  the  state  of  the  conscience,  subjects 
of  joke;  and  who  without  the  slighest  sign  of  fear,  with  no  blush  of 
shame,  dare  to  show  their  faces  in  the  full  daylight  of  truth.  Amongst 
those  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  scholars  in  Tokiyo  there 
are  numbers  who  show  themselves  to  be  endowed  with  this  spirit  of 
loquaciousness.  All  over  the  country,  those  priests  to  whom  is  com 
mitted  the  work  of  preaching  are  largely  made  up  of  such  as  these.  Is 
not  this  a  subject  for  deep  regret  ?  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  class 
of  men  being  as  they  are  ?  Is  it  that  their  original  endowments  are 
deficient,  and  that  one  of  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  (I  refer  to 
the  sense  of  reverence)  has  not  been  bestowed  on  them  ?  Or  is  it  that 
owing  to  the  mistakes  of  their  past  lives  and  false  teaching  they  have 
lost  that  heaven-bestowed  faculty — the  conscience  ? 

V.  The  carnal- minded  man.  These  are  they  of  whom  the  Scripture 
says,  that  "  their  god  is  their  beily,"  whose  minds  are  set  on  things  of 
the  flesh.  This  class  of  persons  is  found  as  conspicuous  among 
government  officers  sitting  in  state,  as  among  those  who  are  engaged  in 
drawing  jinrikishas,  or  carrying  burdens.  These  persons  belong  to  the 
world  of  those  who  are  the  slaves  of  carnal  desires  ;  and  although  in 
countries  where  Christianity  is  not  practised  they  are  by  no  means 
rare,  yet  in  our  country,  owing  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes  being  dis 
organized  to  an  extent  that  it  is  hard  even  to  describe,  they  are  specially 
numerous.  '  It  cannot  be  that  when  the  root  is  neglected  that  what 
should  spring  from  it  will  be  well  ordered.'  There  are  numbers  of  men 
who  are  always  speaking  of  righteousness  and  virtue,  but  whose  domestic 
establishments  are  such  as  we  are  ashamed  even  to  speak  of ;  and  if  this 
is  the  case  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  discoursing  to  others  about 
the  path  of  virtue,  how  much  more  is  it  so  with  the  masses  of  the  popu 
lation  ?  And  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  by  public  opinion,  is  uncon- 
demned  by  the  country's  laws,  is  allowed  by  the  national  religion. 
Christianity  alone,  though  she  only  occupies  the  rank  of  a  foreign 
religion,  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs  raises  her  head  authori- 
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tatively,  and  persistently  carries  on  the  work  of  setting  forth  the 
numerous  advantages  to  be  rtaped  by  a  spirit  of  adherence  to  the  principle 
that  decides  that  marriage  can  only  lawfully  be  contracted  between  one 
man  and  one  woman  ;  and  because  this  is  the  state  of  things,  and  men 
of  the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking  know  that  their  acceptance  of 
Christianity  would  be  like  the  tearing  of  their  own  flesh  or  the  breaking 
of  a  bone,  therefore  it  is  that,  though  not  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  of  our  creed,  they  do  not  care  to  become  believers,  and  purposely 
absent  themselves  from  our  services  and  refrain  from  opening  the  Bible : 
and  furthermore,  some  of  them  with  the  object  of  escaping  the  reproof 
of  their  own  consciences,  become  avowed  opponents  of  Christianity.  And 
although  they  are  in  the  position  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  escape 
trouble  which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves,  yet  when  we  ex 
amine  their  hearts  and  see  how  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about,  we  cannot  forbear  feeling  the  greatest  compassion  for  them. 
What  they  need  is  by  means  of  Christ's  love  and  the  Spirit's  converting 
power  to  possess  the  ability  to  conquer  their  own  carnal  desires,  and  to 
become  true  believers,  and  hence  become  partakers  of  the  purity  of 
those  who  have  been  sanctified. 

VI.  Christians  themselves.  The  work  of  enlightening  the  bigot, 
of  instructing  the  worldly-wise,  of  reproving  the  sophist,  of  saving  the 
carnally-minded,  and  by  this  means  enabling  them  all  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  is  not  this  our  special  work  and  bounden  duty  as 
Christians  ?  "  The  lives  of  Christian  believers  are  the  world's  Bible  "  is 
a  wise  saying  which  is  specially  applicable  in  this  country.  The  want 
of  due  attention  being  given  to  Theology,  Philosophy  and  to  Scripture 
Exegesis,  is  the  cause  of  numerous  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  there  is  no  such  hindrance  to  its  success  as  is  afforded  by 
the  great  gulf  that  separates  faith  from  practice  ;  faith  soars  to  heaven, 
but  practice  grovels  on  earth.  We  believe  that  God  is  love,  but  in  the 
possession  of  that  spirit  of  love  that  breathes  far  and  wide  we  are 
deficient.  We  believe  that  Christ  is  an  Almighty  Saviour,  and  yet  at 
times  are  ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  We  believe,  or  at  least  most  of  us 
do,  that  when  man  dies  he  shall  be  judged  by  God,  and  that  for  those 
who  have  not  already  repented  them  of  their  sins,  there  is  endless 
punishment ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  lack  the  zeal  that  would 
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lead  us  to  save  men  by  means  of  the  Gospel.  ^-  We  pray  that  the  Holy 
spirit  may  descend  on  others,  but  we  do  not  first  exert  ourselves  in 
seeking  Him  for  ourselves.  We  believe  in  a  Saviour  that  is  full  of  love, 
and  then  set  about  making  sects  and  parties  among  ourselves. 

If  the  ministers  and  missionaries,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  are 
residing  in  this  country,  and  the  members  of  the  various  churches 
were  alike  earnest  in  supplicating  God's  aid,  and  in  expecting  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  spirit,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  would  be  as 
easy  as  the  flow  of  water  that  hastens  to  find  its  level.  Who  then 
could  stay  its  progress  ? 

There  are  those  who  look  upon  a  correct  theology  as  the  most 
essential  part  of  evangelistic  work,  but  to  me  it  seems  as  though  very 
frequently  orthodoxy  and  a  virtuous  life  do  not  go  together.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  only  when,  to  a  correct  theology,  there  is  added  a  life  that 
is  virtuous  and  holy,  that  the  Evangelist  reaches  the  true  ideal.  As  a 
preparation  for  this  work,  that  an  Evangelist  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  Western  philosophy — that  he  should  be  versed  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  literature — that  he  should  be  able  to  determine  what  are  the 
true  principles  of  theology,  is  important ;  but  by  far  the  most  important 
preparation  is  the  possession  of  faith  and  love,  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  forget  all  difference  of  sects,  and  to  be  so  full  of  devotion  as  to  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  cause  of  justice 
and  truth.  Such  a  state  of  attainment  as  this  is  the  source  of  the  life 
of  the  Evangelist,  and  is  that  which  when  possessed  controls  and 
determines  all  his  actions.  As  for  learning  and  knowledge,  these  are 
but  instruments,  servants  to  be  used  by  him  as  he  will.  Meyer  says  : 
"  It  is  the  lack  of  virtue  that  produces  unbelief."  And  deficiency  of 
virtue  is  caused  by  a  heart  that  is  inclined  to  evil.  And  therefore, 
if  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  that  is  afforded  by  the  performance  of 
a  benevolent  act,  the  joy  that  a  life  of  virtue  always  ensures,  the 
peace  that  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  always  brings,  be 
plainly  revealed  to  the  unbeliever,  and  thus  a  proof  be  given  to  him 
that  God  is  with  us,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  assists  us,  that  Christ  is 
keeping  us,  then  the  man  that  hitherto  has  loved  darkness  and  evil 
will  be  changed,  and  he  will  receive  a  heart  that  loves  the  light  and 
become  attached  to  the  path  of  virtue.  If  we  are  thus  earnest,  if  we 
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thus  carry  on  our  work,  then  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  is  certain.  For 
it  is  in  hearts  that  thus  believe  that  the  Lord  invariably  makes  His 
temple. 

Thus  I  have  gone  over  a  few  of  the  many  obstacles  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel.  I  have  confined  my  remarks  almost  exclusively  to  those 
special  points  which  are  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  human 
heart.  Besides  these,  there  are  numbers  of  intellectual  difficulties 
that  need  to  be  removed ;  there  are  the  philosophical  and  theological 
errors  that  need  correction.  The  disciples  of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism 
are  aided  by  the  disciples  of  bigotry  and  superstition  in  opposing  our 
religion.  But  when  the  outward  intellectual  difficulties  are  compared 
with  those  difficulties  which  proceed  from  the  state  of  the  affections  and 
the  will,  we  see  at  once  that  the  one  class  of  difficulties  are  so  far 
removed  from  the  other  as  to  prevent  their  being  discussed  on  the  same 
day.  *  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world.'  The  opposing  arguments  of  the 
sceptic,  the  attacks  that  come  from  Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  the 
injury  done  us  by  the  world — these  are  no  more  than  the  Devil's 
weapons  of  attack.  If  once  we  take  the. citadel,  man's  heart,  which 
now  is  the  centre  of  Satan's  operations  against  us,  the  rest  will  subject 
themselves  to  us  without  a  struggle.  There  is  a  pithy  saying  of 
Coleridge's  which  runs  thus  : — "  If  it  can  but  be  shown  that  Christianity 
is  necessary,  something  that  the  world  cannot  do  without,  then  what 
need  is  there  of  any  further  argument  in  its  support." 

That  the  Lord  of  all  power  may  strengthen  every  branch  and  leaf 
of  the  church,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fruitless  expenditure  of  energy,  and 
by  bringing  about  a  special  unity  in  work  may  cause  great  results  to 
proceed  from  the  labours  of  Evangelists,  is  my  most  earnest  prayer. 


WEDNESDAY,  April  18th. 

After  the  close  of  the  devotional  exercises,  which  were  led 
by  the  Eev.  Henry  Stone,  Dr.  Hepburn  took  the  chair.  The 
Eev.  C.  T.  Blanchet,  of  Tokiyo,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  read  a  paper  on  the  object  of  the  educa 
tional  work  of  missions  in  Japan. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  MISSIONS  IN 

JAPAN. 


BY  THE  REV.  C.  T.  BLANCHET. 

The  object  of  all  true  education  should  be  at  least  threefold,  viz., 
(1)  to  develop  and  train  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man,  whether 
physical,  intellectual  or  moral ;  (2)  to  inform  and  enlighten  the  under 
standing  ;  (3)  to  form  and  regulate  the  principles  of  actions  and 
character  ;  or,  according  to  Plato,  to  give  the  body  and  the  soul  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  To  ascertain  what  should  be 
the  object  of  the  educational  work  of  Missions  in  Japan,  we  must  first 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  whom  we  hope  to 
reach  and  influence  through  said  educational  work.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Japanese  compare  favorably  with  Europeans 
as  to  mental  powers.  They  have  a  good  memory,  are  quick  to  discern 
the  various  aspects  of  an  argument,  are  good  mathematicians,  are 
masters  of  dialectical  skill,  and  often  more  than  a  match  for  the  average 
European  in  the  arts  of  quibbling,  dodging  and  mystifying  ;  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  western  training 
have  competed  successfully  with  our  own  youths  at  our  own  colleges, 
and  some  have  brought  home  well-earned  marks  of  distinction.  If  we 
take  language  as  an  instance,  I  believe  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  Japanese  will  and  do  acquire  European 
languages  quite  as  readily  and  thoroughly  as  we  do  the  Japanese 
language.  So,  the  mental  training  they  need  is  very  much  the  same 
that  we  would  wish  to  give  to  our  own  youths  at  home  ;  and  while  this 
is  a  very  important  and  even  essential  element  of  a  thorough  education, 
it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  essential  to  the  Japanese  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  not  the  one  in  which  they  are  most  deficient,  i.e.  the 
physical  and  moral,  and  especially  the  latter.  The  Japanese  as  a 
nation,  and  the  student  class  particularly — those  we  now  have  in  mind — 
do  not  compare  favorably  with  Europeans,  from  the  physical  point  of 
view.  They  are  delicate  and  under  size,  lack  manly  vigor  and  manly 
courage  ;  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them  not  only  fail,  but  break 
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down  completely  under  the  strain  and  pressure  of  a  collegiate  course, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  student  class  of  our  own  people.  This  can,  of 
course,  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  but  I  believe  that  developing 
and  training  their  physical  powers,  inculcating  a  love  for  manly  exercise 
and  respect  for  manual  labor,  should  be  a  prominent  feature  of  every 
well-regulated  Mission  School :  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  as  true  in 
Japan  as  in  old  Koine,  or  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  But 
the  main  object  of  all  true  and  thorough  missionary  educational  work  in 
Japan  is  and  should  be  to  develop  and  train  the  higher  and  nobler 
faculties  of  man — the  moral  and  religious  instincts  which  have  so  long 
been  starved  on  "  mere  husks  only  fit  for  swine,"  that  they  have 
become  dwarfed  to  the  smallest  proportions,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
entirely  annihilated.  I  will  not  compare  them  with  our  own  standard 
of  morals  ;  (1)  because  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  they  have  not 
enjoyed  the  opportunities  that  we  have,  and  so  should  not  be  judged 
by  the  same  rule  ;  and  (2)  because  our  own  standard  is  nothing  to 
boast  of.  But  as  Christian  Missionaries,  we  can  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  Divine  Model,  and  we  are  justified  in  using  any  and  every 
means  at  our  command  in  trying  to  raise  them  up  to  the  Divine 
Standard;  for  we  may  rest  assured  that  none  will  answer  so  well,  and 
be  of  as  lasting  benefit,  not  to  the  Japanese  only,  but  to  all  nations,  as 
the  one  laid  down  by  Him  Who  knows  what  was  not  as  well  as  what 
was  in  man,  and  came  to  this  world  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  But  to 
bring  these  remarks  to  a  more  direct  and  practical  form,  I  would  say 
that  the  object  of  educational  work  of  missions  in  Japan  should  be  at 
least  threefold,  viz  : — (1)  To  serve  as  a  draw-net  to  bring  the  youths 
of  the  country  under  Christian  influence,  with  the  hope  of  their  ultimate 
conversion ;  (2)  to  train  native  helpers  in  the  various  capacities  of 
teachers,  evangelists  and  pastors ;  and  (3)  to  help  develop  and 
establish  a  self-supporting  and  self-propagating  native  church.  I 
believe  that  education  is  closely  related  to  these  three  aspects  of  our 
work,  and  if  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  each  and  all  of  them,  it  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  which  we  have  at  our 
command,  and  which  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  improve. 

I.  Education  as  a  Draw-Net. — Our  blessed  Lord  told  His  disciples 
that  they  were  to  be  "fishers  of  men,"  and  when  He  gave  them  their 
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great  commission  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  make 
disciples  of  them,  He  also  directed  them  how  they  were  to  carry  out 
His  instructions,  that  was  by  "  teaching  them  to  observe  ivhatsoever  He 
had  commanded  them."  I  suppose  that  none  of  us  here  would  aspire  to 
anything  higher  or  better,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  use  both  the 
simile  and  the  means  of  operation  that  the  Divine  Master  himself  saw 
fit  to  use.  Now,  education  answers  the  purpose  of  the  Draw- Net 
admirably  ia  Japan.  It  is  a  thing  that  does  and  ivill  draw  many  of  the 
very  class  of  people  whose  good  we  are  now  considering,  the  youths  of 
the  country,  and  who,  humanly  speaking,  can  not  be  reached  equally  well, 
if  at  all,  by  any  other  means.  Thirst  for  western  learning,  and  the 
encouragements  of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  education  are  providential 
reasons  why  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  this  effective  means  for 
leavening  the  whole  mass  of  the  rising  generation  of  this  interesting 
people.  It  is  just  here  too,  that  we  can  make  the  most  lasting  impres 
sions,  and  in  my  opinion,  do  most  to  supply  these  deficiencies  of  the 
native  characters  intimated  above.  I  do  not  disparage  preaching  or  any 
other  means  which  have  been  found  effective  in  the  conversion  of  man, 
but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  scheme  of  operation  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  people  as  well  as  the  one  under  consideration. 
For  our  subject  is  not  the  object  of  education  per  se,  but  in  connection 
with  mission  work  in  Japan.  These  missions  have  all  come  here  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  making  not  only  converts,  but  thorough 
Christians  ;  and  we  all  know  that  ordinarily  speaking  it  is  the  work  of  a 
life-time;;  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  ;" 
and  the  ultimate  success  and  permanent  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
this  country  will  depend  largely  on  the  moral  and  religious  training 
which  the  rising  generation  may  get  from  us  and  from  those  in  sym 
pathy  with  our  work. 

Assuming  that  the  moral  and  religious  elements  will  have  their 
due  prominence  in  the  instruction  we  propose  to  give  them,  the  physical 
and  intellectual  should  of  course  also  get  their  due  share  of  time  and 
attention.  By  attention  to  hygienic  principles  they  will  not  only  be 
freed  from  many  of  the  ills  and  diseases  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to,  but 
also  will  have  more  powers  of  endurance,  more  stamina,  more  courage 
and  energy  for  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  ;  for  they 
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too,  can  only  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  By  intellectual 
culture,  they  will  be  disabused  of  their  old  heathen  traditions  and 
superstitions ;  realize  that  they  are  of  the  common  stock  of  the  human 
race ;  that  there  are  other  countries  besides  their  beautiful  Islands  ; 
other  systems  of  government  quite  as  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization 
as  their  own  ;  a  better  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  man,  the  value  of 
life,  the  aspirations  of  thought,  and  longings  of  the  human  heart  after 
something  higher  and  better  than  they  have  yet  seen  or  heard  of ;  a 
feeling  of  the  creature  after  the  Creator,  and  a  yearning  for  Him  who 
alone  can  give  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  Thus  will  the  Draw- 
Net  bring  them  by  degrees  into  the  Fold  of  Christ,  under  the  protection 
and  fostering  care  of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  human  souls. 

But  this  physical  and  intellectual  training,  to  be  of  any  lasting 
benefit  to  them,  must  be  leavened  and  regulated  by  a  thorough  training 
of  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  ;  otherwise  their  education  would  be 
more  of  a  snare  and  a  source  of  danger  than  of  benefit  to  them.  It  has 
been  tried  in  other  fields,  and  the  results  have  been  and  are  still  in  most 
cases,  simply  appalling.1  It  is  said  that  not  five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the 
Hindus  educated  at  Government  Schools  on  the  European  plan  have 
any  religion  at  all ;  they  are  mostly  Nothingarians.  Their  secular  educa 
tion  has  indeed  destroyed  their  faith  in  heathen  religions,  but  has  given 
them  nothing  better  in  their  stead.  They  have  no  fixed  belief,  no 
personal  religion,  no  thought  of  God,  no  concern  for  a  future  and  better 
life.  This  sad  condition  is  generally  ascribed  by  those  Hindus  who 
recognize  the  dependence  of  morality  on  religion,  to  the  Government 
system  of  purely  secular  education,  and  they  hold  that  the  hope  of  India 
is  in  education  that  is  religious  as  well  as  secular.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  no  other  religion  but  Christianity  can  meet  the  requirements,  can 
hold  its  own  grounds  by  the  side  of  modern  science  and  philosophy  ;  it 
alone,  after  having  shown  the  futility  of  heathen  religions,  can  fill  their 
places  with  a  rational  faith,  adapted  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of 
man,  fortified  as  it  is  with  irrefragable  evidence  that  it  has  proved  to  be 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  amelioration  of  mankind  morally,  socially  and 
politically.  It  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  discern  the  close  simil- 

1  Natives  quoted  by  T.  E.  Slater,  at  South  India  Conf.,  1879. 
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arity  of  the  religious  condition  of  India  and  Japan,  and  to  see  that 
•what  has  failed  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  more  profitable  here.  It 
is  only  the  other  day  that  the  Government  has  prohibited  teaching 
Christian  Moral  Science  in  its  own  schools,  destroyed  its  own  transla 
tions  and  plates  of  books  on  the  subject ;  and  that  for  the  singular  reason 
that  such  teaching  was  educating  the  people  too  fast  as  to  their  own 
individual  rights,  and  recommended  the  Confucian  Code  of  Morals  as 
being  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.2  This  may  be  but  a 
freak  of  adverse  feeling  towards  Christianity,  or  the  index  of  a  morbid 
fear  of  their  own  weakness  ;  still,  it  shows  the  state  of  things  we  have 
to  deal  with,  and  that  we  must  not  look  for  much  encouragement  from 
that  quarter.  Nor  is  this  view  peculiar  to  the  missionary  ;  it  is  shared 
by  many  who  have  had  ample  opportunities  to  see  the  actual  state  of 
things  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  shown  any  interest  in  our 
work.  Monsieur  Geo.  Bousquet,  for  several  years  first  Secretary  to  the 
French  Legation  in  Tokiyo,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Japan,  entitled 
"  Le  Japon  de  nos  Jours,"  gives  his  views  of  Japanese  progress  and 
civilization  somewhat  as  follows :  We  have  brought  here  our  means  of 
material  prosperity,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  our  moral  culture ;  we  have  favored  the  development  of  a 
civilization  sui  generis,  purely  mechanical  and  learned,  but  brutal  in  its 
instincts  ;  familiar  with  the  appliances  of  steam  and  electricity,  but 
ignorant  of  our  philosophic  and  religious  ideas.  Be  they  Buddhists  or 
Mohammedans,  Chinese  or  Hindus,  Malays  or  Japanese,  they  have 
learned  our  arts  and  sciences  but  still  remain  heathen  (barbares)  ;  they 
daily  increase  their  productive  powers  without  improving  their  morality  ; 
they  are  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  old  traditions  and  superstitions 
which  have  weighed  so  heavily  upon  them  for  ages  ;  in  a  word,  society  is 
being  decomposed  and  recast  upon  a  new  basis,  and  is  entering  upon  a 
period  of  foreboding  uncertainty.3 

And  Dr.  Adolf  Groth,  in  his  Report  on  Education  in   Japan,   says  : 
I  greatly  fear  that  the  young  Japanese  of  to-day  (1882)  will  not  be 

3  See  Course  of  Studies  for  Tokiyo  Dai-Gaku-Yobi  Mon  for  1882 ;  the  catalogues 
for  the  University,  Engineering  College,  and  Agricultural  College  have  no  text 
books  on  Morals,  but  teach  Buddhism  as  a  system  of  philosophy. 

8Vol.  II,  pp.  460-61. 
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reared  in  as  true  a  morality,  as  real  a  nobility  of  character  (by  the 
present  system  of  Government  education)  as  the  Japanese  of  olden  time ! 
Every  true  system  of  education  must  aim  first  at  the  education  of 
character,  and  then  of  the  mind.4  Even  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
natives — those  who  have  been  abroad  and  have  observed  the  influence  the 
Bible  wields  over  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  globe,  plead  for  its 
admission  into  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country, 
instead  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  Shintoism,  which  they  admit 
have  lost  their  hold  on  the  people ;  and  that  the  teachers  should  treat  it 
at  least  with  respect,  if  they  are  not  able  or  willing  to  teach  it  themselves.6 
From  the  above  you  will  notice  that  the  Native  Publicist  as  well  as  the 
foreign  Professor  and  Diplomat,  agree  with  the  Missionary  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  moral  and  religious  training  simultaneously  with  the 
secular.  Moreover,  there  is  no  clashing  of  interests  between  this  and 
preaching  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  supplementary  to  each  other.  The 
class  that  can  be  reached  by  preaching  is  not  likely  to  attend  Mission 
Schools  in  any  great  numbers,  for  they  are  of  necessity  of  maturer  age, 
and  their  time  and  strength  are  already  so  occupied  that  they  would 
have  very  little  leisure  to  attend  the  lectures  and  instruction  of  the 
school-room  ;  while  those  who  do  attend  schools  are  generally  too 
young  to  appreciate  a  sermon,  and  must  be  taught  "  precept  upon 
precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  before  they  are 
mentally  and  morally  prepared  to  accept  the  Gospel ;  and  yet,  who 
will  presume  to  say  that  they  should  not  get  their  fair  share  of  our 
solicitous  care  and  attention  ?  Our  blessed  Lord  rebuked  His  disciples  for 
•such  a  want  of  discretion  when  He  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;" 
and,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  will  of  your  Father  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish."6 

II.  Education  as  a  means  of  Training  Native  Helpers. — It  is  becom 
ing  more  and  more  evident  that  the  spread  and  permanent  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  will,  humanly  speaking,  depend  largely  on 

4 Chrysanthemum,  Vol.  III.,  No.  2,  p.  63. 

6  See  series  of  articles  in  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbum,  Tokiyo,  February,  1883. 

6  St.  Matt.  18:  10, 13;  St.  Mk.  10:  14. 
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Native  Agencies.  The  number  of  foreigners  is  too  limited  and  the 
obstacles  in  their  way  are  too  great,  for  the  most  sanguine  of  us  ever  to 
hope  to  see  Japan  a  Christian  nation,  unless  God  is  pleased  to  rise  up  a 
Native  Church,  under  native  Teachers,  Evangelists  and  pastors.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  most  flourishing  missions  in  Japan  are 
even  now  those  that  depend  most  on  their  Native  Helpers ;  and  the 
training  of  these  is  the  legitimate  work  of  Mission  Schools.  There  may 
be  those  who  from  various  circumstances  may  be  debarred  from  going 
through  a  regular  course  of  training,  and  yet  be  very  useful  and  efficient 
workers  with  the  lower  class  of  the  people  ;  and  there  may  be  others  who 
from  some  special  gifts  and  natural  ability  may  make  up  to  a  certain 
extent  for  their  lack  of  training,  and  command  the  respect  and  con 
fidence  of  the  better  class  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  to  such 
exceptional  cases  as  the  hope  of  the  Cause.  The  age  calls  for  a  learned 
Clergy  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  rapidly  growing 
learned  Laity,  especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  is  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  old  institutions  and  a  craving  for  new  ideas.  The 
training  of  those  who  are  to  give  shape  and  tone  to  the  religious  character 
of  this  people  is  in  itself  of  such  importance  as  not  only  to  justify  but 
necessitate  a  thorough  system  of  Educational  Work  in  at  least  all  the 
larger  Missions.  I  am  not  unmindful  that  this  will  receive  yet  due  con 
sideration  in  another  paper  for  to-day,  but  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without 
at  least  pointing  out  how  it  fairly  comes  within  the  scope  of  my  own 
paper,  (1)  because  of  the  generally  acknowledged  necessity  of  thoroughly 
trained  Native  Helpers,  and  (2)  because  this  want  cannot  be  so  well,  if 
at  all,  supplied  as  by  Mission  Schools  in  the  field,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  Missions  that  can  afford  it,  and  perhaps  some  that 
cannot,  have  already  established  such  schools,  or  cooperate  with  other 
Missions  in  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions.  One  of  the  many 
advantages,  to  be  derived  from  such  schools,  both  by  the  pupils  and  by 
the  Mission,  is  this,  that  the  young  divinity  student  has  already  been 
under  Christian  instruction  for  a  number  of  years  before  being  admitted 
to  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  while  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
general  education  he  has  been  saved  from  many  of  the  evil  associations 
of  thoroughly  secular  heathen  schools ;  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
developing  his  moral  faculties  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  of  being 
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thoroughly  grounded  in  the  leading  principles  of  the  Christian  Faith  as 
well  as  in  secular  Philosophy ;  and  so,  those  to  whom  he  may  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Theological  Seminary  are  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  of  his  qualifications  for  the  'holy  office  to  which  he  aspires. 
Moreover,  the  native  ministry  of  the  Christian  church  in  Japan  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  well  informed  to  meet  the  so-called  objections  to 
Christianity  by  the  better  educated  on  their  grounds.  Judging  from 
past  experience,  we  have  no  reason  to  look  for  any  support  from  those 
educated  at  Government  schools  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  who  went  there 
full  of  Christian  faith  and  zeal  have  come  out  short  of  those  two  graces, 
and  in  several  instances  have  made  shipwreck  of  both  altogether.  Nor 
is  this  peculiar  to  Japan.  We  see  the  same  thing,  only  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  India,  where  it  has  assumed  such  alarming  proportions  as  to 
induce  the  native  converts  themselves  to  establish  a  Christian  College 
where  their  sons  could  get  as  good  an  education  as  at  the  Government 
schools  without  these  most  serious  drawbacks.  As  a  case  in  point,  I 
would  mention  Jaffna  College  in  northern  Ceylon.  It  appears  that  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  Mission  for  various  reasons  discontinued  their  schools  in 
1855,  and  that  the  converts  who  had  been  educated  at  these  schools 
had  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Government  schools  at  Madras,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  returned  to  their  homes  not  only  outspoken 
infidels,  but  in  many  cases  actual  heathen.  Then  their  parents  began 
to  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  an  institution  of  their  own  for 
the  higher  education  of  their  children  ;  they  raised  the  necessary  funds 
mostly  in  the  field,  and  established  their  Christian  College  in  1872, 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since,  under  a  board  of 
directors,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  natives  and  one-third  missionaries. 
No  doubt,  many  who  will  get  the  benefit  of  such  training  may  not  turn 
out  as  well  as  we  could  wish,  even  among  those  looking  forward  to  the 
sacred  Ministry  ;  yet  we  must  not  therefore  consider  our  time  and 
efforts  altogether  thrown  away  even  in  such  cases ;  for  although  the 
religious  influence  of  our  mission  schools  may  not  always  be  discernible 
at  the  time,  it  may  often  be  revived  after  a  lapse  of  time,  when  our  pupils 
have  settled  down  in  life  and  have  learned  from  experience  the  change- 
ableness  of  all  worldly  institutions  ;  and  some  of  these  are  likely  to 
fill  positions  of  importance,  whether  as  teachers,  writers,  professional 
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men  or  Government  officers.  At  any  rate,  such  has  been  the  experience 
of  our  respective  Missions  in  other  fields,  and  I  venture  to  say,  of  most 
of  the  eldest  Missions  even  in  Japan.  Nor  must  me  forget  that  a  few 
well  educated  men  of  acknowledged  standing  and  ability,  like  the  great 
Doctors  of  the  early  Church,  are  of  more  importance  to  the  Cause  than 
comparatively  larger  numbers  of  second  and  third  rate  men  ;  as  we  may 
also  judge  from  St.  Paul's  influence  on  the  world  at  large  as  compared 
with  several  of  the  other  Apostles  and  thousands  of  Christians  of  his 
own  day. 

III.  Education  as  a  help  towards  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  self-supporting  and  self -propagating  Native  Church. — Know 
ledge  is  power  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  Europe  or  America,  and  a  thorough 
and  well  regulated  education  is  as  essential  an  element  of  permanent 
independence  of  thought,  of  character,  and  of  action,  here  as  elsewhere. 
But  as  already  intimated  above,  the  education  which  the  Government 
provides  for  this  people  is  neither  thorough  nor  well  regulated  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  calculated  to  develop  some  faculties  at  the  expense  of 
others  'which  are  either  neglected  or  misdirected,  as  is  evident  from 
the  attitude  of  large  numbers  of  their  own  graduates  towards  the  very 
government  which  gave  them  their  education.  It  is  only  the  other  day 
that  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  native  professors  was  dismissed  from  his 
chair  in  the  Tokiyo  University  on  account  of  his  advanced  political 
ideas  ;  and  now  they  are  trying  to  get  him  back  into  the  University 
because  they  think  he  is  likely  to  do  more  mischief  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer  than  as  professor — a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  moral  defects 
of  their  own  system  of  education.  And  if  true  in  purely  secular 
matters,  what  may  we  not  look  for  in  the  Native  Christian  Church  in 
this  country,  unless  those  who  are  to  be  teachers,  pastors  and  guides 
are  thoroughly  grounded  in  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;"  and  this,  I 
take  it,  requires  time  and  systematic  instruction  which  can  hardly  be 
had  outside  of  Training  Schools.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  heresies 
of  primitive  times  to  see  the  mischief  of  defective  training  in  Theology  ; 
we  have  living  instances  in  our  own  day,  and  almost  at  our  own  doors — 
the  Brahmo  Somaj,  or  so-called  "  Reformed  National  Church  of 
India."  It's  present  leader,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  was  indeed 
educated  at  Government  College  at  Calcutta,  and  not  at  any  Mission 
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Training  school.  But  he,  instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  giving  their  best  thought,  talent  and  energy  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  sets  up  a  rival  system  of  his  own  ;  and  while  deprecating 
the  manifold  evils  of  sectarianism,  does  all  he  can  to  set  up  and  maintain 
an  additional  sect  to  the  multitude  already  represented  in  that  field. 
Such  divisions  and  sub-divisions  may  be  popular,  may  even  do  good 
for  a  time,  but  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  permanent.  They 
have  the  germ  of  decay  in  themselves  and  are  bound  to  fail  as  soon  as 
the  zeal  and  fervor  of  their  authors  and  supporters  begin  to  decline.  Now, 
a  liberal  and  well-balanced  education  will  do  much  to  prevent  and  ward 
off  these  elements  of  weakness  and  failure.  It  gives  a  man  more 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  a  better  appreciation  of  essentials  and  more 
forbearance  towards  non- essentials  ;  makes  him  more  careful  of  de 
parting  from  systems  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  and  have 
been  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  makes  him 
more  wary  of  setting  up  new  systems  of  doubtful  usefulness  and  perma 
nency.  It  is  generally  the  half-educated,  or  the  ill-balanced  mind  that 
hankers  after  new  ideas  only,  irrespective  of  their  being  supported  by 
sound  reason  and  profitable  experience ;  that  craves  for  freedom  from 
all  authority  and  restraints  that  are  known  to  be  indispensable  to 
permanent  order  and  discipline.  I  am  not  here  advocating  any 
particular  form  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
doctrine  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  I  suppose  it  will  apply  to  this 
as  well  as  to  scientific  matters,  and  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  the 
results  ;  but  I  urge  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  system  of  education  as  I  am  now  considering  is  the  moral 
discipline,  the  cheerful  acquiescence  to  authority,  and  the  toning  down 
and  checking  of  those  dispositions  which  in  politics  lead  to  socialism, 
communism  and  nihilism,  and  in  religious  matters  to  self- sufficiency, 
irresponsibility,  insubordination  and  utter  shipwreck  not  only  of  all 
ecclesiastical  government,  but  of  the  essentials  of  the  Faith  as  well. 

Moreover,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  thorough  education  is  one 
of  the  best  gifts  which  we  can  offer  this  people  ;  it  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  will  learn  "  the  truth  that  will  make  them  free."  Free 
from  the  errors  and  vanities  of  their  own  heathen  religions  ;  free  from 
the  platitudes  and  falsehood  of  impostors,  be  they  native  or  foreign ; 
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and  free  from  the  thraldom  of  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  of  men.  By 
it  they  will  also  be  in  a  better  position  to  cope  with  the  trials  and  diffi 
culties  of  human  life,  to  provide  for  the  emergencies  of  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  vascillating  policy  of  the  Government 
in  this  very  matter  of  education.  Besides,  we  need  thoroughly  educated 
men  and  women  to  prepare  a  Christian  Literature  in  a  language  under 
stood  of  the  people.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  what  has  already  been 
or  is  being  done,  but  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  present  missionary  enterprise  in  Japan.  We  are 
still  without  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  that  can  be  read  and 
understood  by  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  no  commentaries  on  even  the 
whole  New  Testament ;  but  few  imperfect  manuals  of  instruction  in 
Theology,  and  no  hymnal  worthy  of  the  name.  The  preparation  of 
most  of  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  our  work  should,  in  a  large 
measure,  be  the  work  of  those  trained  in  Mission  Schools.  There  are 
already  indications  on  the  part  of  the  natives  that  they  not  only  wish, 
but  claim  a  right  to  participate  in  this  work  with  equal  freedom  and 
authority  as  the  foreign  Missionaries  ;  nor  can  we  blame  them  for  such 
feelings  ;  but  the  question  is,  are  they  qualified  for  the  task  ;  and  if  not,  I 
can  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  help  qualify  them  for  it.  Their 
restiveness  under  foreign  rule  is  perfectly  natural,  and  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  we  would  behave  much  better  ourselves  in  like  circum 
stances  ;  but  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  apprehension  lest  they 
should  assume  the  position  of  a  thoroughly  independent  Native  Church 
before  they  are  prepared  for  it,  and  education  in  the  sense  advocated  in 
this  paper  is  most  likely  to  meet  their  requirements,  especially  at  this 
time,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
seem  inadequate.  For  obvious  reasons  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
close  a  large  number  of  its  own  schools,  and  to  discontinue  the  services 
of  foreign  teachers  and  professors,  which  they  can  ill  afford  to  dispense 
with  ;  and  so,  Mission  Schools  are  once  more  getting  into  favor,  even 
with  the  definite  understanding  that  Christianity  forms  a  part  of  their 
course  of  instruction.  Such  opportunities  may  not  be  lasting.  We 
know  not  what  freak  of  nature  or  of  political  policy  may  seriously 
impede,  if  not  altogether  stop  this  part  of  our  work  ;  hence  the  advisa 
bility  of  availing  ourselves  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  effective 
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means  at  our  command.  Instances  of  such  reverses  are  not  wanting  in 
other  fields  ;  nay,  even  in  this  very  country,  when  one  of  the  Missions 
of  the  present  day  numbered  over  two  million  adherents,  who  for  lack 
of  the  kind  of  education  I  am  now  advocating,  were  the  victims  of  the 
worst  of  political  intrigues  and  religious  fanaticism,  and  in  one  province 
alone  over  thirty  thousand  sealed  their  faith  in  their  blood.  '  , 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of  my  proposition  is  the  fact  that  if 
Mission  Schools  are  properly  and  judiciously  conducted,  they  can  be 
made  largely  self-supporting  themselves,  which  is  a  first  step  towards 
the  self-support  of  the  Native  Church ;  and  relatively  speaking,  a  real 
source  of  economy  to  those  that  maintain  them.  Most  of  the  Mission 
Schools  for  boys  come  under  this  head,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  buildings,  the  necessary 
appliances,  and  the  salaries  of  foreign  teachers,  many  of  these  schools 
already  bring  in  more  than  their  running  expenses.  Such  I  understand 
is  the  case  with  all  the  larger  Mission  Schools  in  Tokiyo,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  equally  true  of  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  other  fields.  For  instance,  Jaffna 
College,  Ceylon,  is  nearly  entirely  self-supporting,  only  one  of  the  foreign 
teachers  drawing  his  salary  from  America ;  Lovedale  Institute  in 
Caffroria,  South  Africa,  defrays  75  °/0  of  all  its  expenses,  foreign  teachers 
included  ;  and  I  understand  that  that  is  the  case  with  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College  at  Fuchow,  and  of  most  of  the  other  Mission  Schools  in  which 
English  is  chiefly  taught  in  China.  There  are  also  several  other  schools 
where  foreigners  are  invited  to  teach  the  Bible  and  Christian  moral  science 
in  almost  every  city  accessible  to  the  foreign  Missionary ;  and  I  know  of 
at  least  one  entirely  self-supporting  native  Christian  school  in  Tokiyo, 
which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  established  by  a  Christian  Japanese  lady 
who  received  her  education  at  the  American  Mission  Home  in  Yokohama. 

This  brings  me  to  another  part  of  my  subject,  upon  which  I  would 
fain  enlarge,  did  time  and  space  permit ;  but  as  it  is  to  receive  due 
consideration  from  fairer  hands  to-day,  I  shall  only  briefly  allude  to  it, 
viz., — The  Education  of  the  Women  of  Japan,  which  in  my  opinion,  is 
second  to  none  in  importance.  What  has  been  said  above  about 
education  in  general  applies  in  most  cases  to  that  of  women  as  well  as 
to  that  of  men.  We  can  hardly  look  for  the  wholesome  influence  of  the 
23 
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Christian  home,  without  Christian  wives,  Christian  mothers  and  sisters. 
A  certain  shrewd  statesman  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  Give  me  the 
women  of  the  country,  and  you  may  have  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Police,  and  all  the  rest."  To  this  I  may  add  the  opinion  of  a  Dai-miyo 
I  met  in  Tokiyo,  who  though  not  a  Christian  himself,  is  nevertheless 
interested  in  our  work.  On  finding  out  that  I  was  a  Missionary,  he 
said:  "  Your  preaching  and  schools  for  boys  are  all  very  well ;  but  let  me 
tell  you,  if  you  have  the  welfare  of  our  country  at  heart,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  educate  our  women.  You  may  think  that  you  get 
your  education  at  schools,  but  I  think  you  receive  half  of  your  educa 
tion  at  home  before  you  are  sent  to  school.  Our  women  know  almost 
nothing,  not  even  as  much  as  their  own  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  so  have  very  little  control  over  them  ;  while  your  women, 
being  educated,  command  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  sons  even 
after  they  are  through  college."  The  Minister  of  Education,  in  his  fifth 
Annual  Report  (1876),  also  calls  attention  to  the  great  advantage  of 
female  teachers  for  common  and  graded  schools,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
noting  the  increase  of  their  number  over  that  of  previous  years  ;  but 
these  are  at  best  only  heathen  teachers,  and  cannot  fill  the  place  nor 
wield  the  influence  of  Christian  ones,  who  can  only  be  trained  and 
prepared  for  their  important  work  in  Mission  Schools. 

This  was  followed  by  the  paper  of  the  Kev.  T.  S.  Tyng,  of 
Osaka,  of  the  same  mission,  on  the  methods  of  Educational 
Work. 

METHODS   OF  EDUCATIONAL   WORK  IN   THE   MISSION 
FIELD  OF  JAPAN. 


BY  THE  REV.  T..S.  TYNG. 

The  subject  of  which  I  am  to  treat  is  limited  not  merely  by  the  title 
as  laid  down  in  our  programme,  but  also  by  the  very  object  of  this 
Missionary  Conference  itself.  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  methods 
of  education  in  general,  but  only  with  these  as  part  of  our  missionary 
work.  Leaving  out  of  eight,  further,  the  subject  of  Sunday  Schools, 
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which  is  separately  treated,  and  of  that  larger  education  which  goes  on 
through  all  life  in  the  family  and  in  the  world,  our  subject  becomes  con 
siderably  narrowed  in  its  scope,  and  we  may  direct  our  thoughts  to 
methods  of  school  work  as  carried  on  by  or  under  the  direction  of  English- 
speaking  foreign  missionaries  in  Japan,  and  as  directed  to  a  great 
Christian  end,  without  which  it  would  never  be  undertaken  at  all.  I 
can  hardly  treat  of  this  without  saying  a  preliminary  word  as  to  the 
object  of  our  work  (although  that  has  already  been  treated  more  in 
detail  by  the  previous  essayist.)  This  object,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  no 
less  than  to  take  children,  as  many  as  with  due  regard  to  right  principles 
we  can  get  and  provide  forv  when  they  first  reach  the  school-going  age, 
to  carry  them  through  the  whole  period  of  formal  education,  except 
that  which  is  purely  technical  (and  even  including  that  in  the  case  of 
students  of  theology,  and  perhaps  of  medicine  also),  and  through  the 
whole  of  this  period  to  exercise  upon  the  pupils  a  strong  religious  in 
fluence,  and  to  impart  with  the  secular  teaching  constant  and  definite 
religious  instruction.  All  of  this  great  field,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  the 
rightful  province  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  no  part  of  it  is  it  safe  to 
separate  secular  teaching  from  religious  influence,  or  to  give  six  days  out 
of  seven  to  purely  secular  study.  I  am  no  enthusiast  for  the  American 
common  school  system.  At  the  best,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  temporary 
make- shift,  useful  until  the  Church  of  Christ  is  ready  to  provide  some 
thing  better.  Its  best  results  are  to  be  found  where  the  secular  theory  is 
not  carried  out ;  where  the  Christian  belief  and  character  of  Christian 
teachers,  in  spite  of  all  rules  which  would  aim  to  restrain  them,  exert 
their  powerful  influence  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils.  Here, 
where  Christian  teachers  in  the  government  schools  are  the  rarest  of  ex 
ceptions,  the  obligation  upon  Christians  is  far,  far  more  imperative  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  shall  exert  its  leavening  power  over  the 
whole  formative  period  of  as  large  a  part  of  the  rising  generation  as  it  is 
possible  to  reach.  It  is  to  attain  this  object,  in  its  entirety  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  so  far  as  is  within  our  power,  that  our  methods  of  school  work 
must,  I  believe,  be  framed. 

Passing  now  into  the  heart  of  our  subject,  the  first  question  that 
arises  is,  how  to  get  and  keep  our  scholars.  Those  whom  we  want  to 
reach  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  different  end  in  view  from  that 
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which  we  make  the  first.  With  rare  exceptions,  they,  or  their  parents, 
do  not  want  Christian  teaching.  The  fact  that  a  school  is  a  Christian 
school  will  either  not  affect  them  at  all,  or  have  a  repellent  influence. 
The  two  attractions  that  chiefly  bring  them  to  our  schools  are,  first  and 
foremost,  the  desire  to  learn  English,  and  beyond  that  a  certain  con- 
'fidence  in  foreign  teachers,  a  feeling  that  inasmuch  as  the  modern 
culture  that  they  are  looking  for  comes  from  western  countries,  they 
are  nearer  to  the  original  source,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  get  what 
they  want  in  its  purity,  if  they  can  learn  from  foreigners.  That  these 
feelings  are  sufficiently  strong  to  be  made  larger  use  of  than  has  yet 
been  the  case,  I  hold  very  strongly.  To  begin  with  the  lowest  depart 
ment,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  primary  schools  the  teaching  of  English 
to  the  higher  classes,  some  small  part  of  which  teaching  at  least  should 
be  done  by  a  foreigner,  would  give  such  schools  so  great  an  advantage 
in  the  competition  with  the  government  schools  of  the  same  grade,  that 
it  would  well  repay  the  necessary  outlay.  One  lady,  giving  her  whole 
attention  to  the  work,  could  without  great  difficulty  divide  her  time 
between  four  such  schools,  giving  to  each  two  hours  every  alternate 
day.  The  subjects  so  taught  need  only  be  reading,  pronunciation,  and 
something  of  English  conversation,  so  that  no  previous  study  of 
Japanese  would  be  needed  for  the  teacher.  Translations  from  English 
can  be  taught,  and  all  needed  explanations  given,  much  better  by  a  Japa 
nese  than  by  a  foreigner,  and  to  Japanese  teachers  should  be  entrusted 
the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  of  English,  the  work  of  the  foreigner 
being  simply  supplementary.  Religious  instruction,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show  further  on,  should  if  possible  in  all  such  cases  be  in  native  hands. 
I  am  speaking  now,  however,  simply  on  the  question  of  how  to  get 
our  scholars,  and  I  feet  quite  confident  that  some  such  plan  as  this, 
applied  to  primary  schools,  would  prove  very  efficient  in  accomplishing 
that  object.  Dispensing  with  the  study  of  Japanese  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  dividing  one  teacher's  time  among  several  schools,  would 
make  it  comparatively  inexpensive,  while  any  teachers  who  showed 
special  aptitude  for  the  acquiring  of  the  language  of  the  country  could 
be  drafted  off  to  other  work,  and  their  places  filled  by  new  comers 
from  England  and  America. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  a  similar  policy, 
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will,  I  believe,  be  found  advisable  in  these.  Here,  however,  it  must 
be  applied  on  a  considerably  larger  scale.  As  the  subject  of  the  educa 
tion  of  women  is  to  be  treated  in  a  separate  paper,  I  shall  speak  chiefly 
here  of  schools  for  boys  and  young  men.  The  difficulties,  not  so  much 
of  getting,  as  of  keeping  scholars  in  schools  of  this  grade  .are  everywhere 
considerable.  Japanese  boys  and  young  men  are  very  changeable,  and 
they  have  accorded  to  them  a  freedom  of  choice  and  action  almost 
unknown  among  the  corresponding  class  in  western  countries.  They 
seem  to  be  sent  out  from  home,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  with  money 
or  the  promise  of  money  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  with  little  or  no 
restriction  as  to  where  they  shall  go  or  what  they  shall  do.  So  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  where  there  is  any  restriction  at  all,  the  one  most 
frequently  imposed  is  that  they  shall  not  go  to  a  Christian  school.  As 
a  rule,  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  free  to  change  from  school  to  school, 
and  from  one  line  of  study  to  another,  as  afteii  as  they  may  take  the 
fancy  to  do  so.  In  places  where  there  is  any  great  range  of  choice,  I 
think  it  would  be  putting  the  estimate  quite  low  to  say  that  students 
will  make,  on  the  average,  two  changes  of  schools  in  the  year.  I  am 
speaking  here  of  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  There  is 
a  more  steady  class,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  various  government  schools. 
But  the  most  roving  class  of  all  is  that  which,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  furnishes  the  largest  number  of  recruits  to  mission  schools. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  to  be  met  with  everywhere  outside  of 
Tokiyo,  and  that  is  that  the  capital  city  is  almost  always  the  Mecca  of 
these  educational  pilgrims.  What  they  will  find  or  what  they  will  do 
there  they  are  seldom  able  to  tell,  but  their  faith  is  implicit  that,  how 
ever  well  they  may  be  doing  where  they  are,  something  better  awaits 
them  in  Tokiyo.  And  to  Tokiyo,  sooner  or  later,  in  most  cases,  they 
go.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  long  grown  tired  of  despairing  over  the 
multitude  of  such  losses,  and  set  myself  to  see  how  they  can  be  remedied. 
I  think  I  can  see  clearly  where  the  remedy  lies,  though  I  must  confess 
myself,  as  yet,  unable  fully  to  apply  it,  much  less  fully  to  test  it. 

The  first  and  most  important  remedy  lies  in  making  thoroughly 
good  schools.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  just  here  we  are  met  by 
a  difficulty.  It  is  a  principle  generally  admitted  that  it  is  extremely 
unadvisable  to  pay  the  teachers  in  mission  schools  salaries  so  large  as  to 
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greatly  tempt  them  to  prefer  the  work  of  secular  teaching  to  that  of  the 
ministry.  Yet  if  we  adhere  to  this  principle,  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  pay  salaries  many  times  smaller  than  are  given  to  the  teachers  in 
government  schools.  For  example,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  Japanese  teachers  of  written  learning  in  the  Chiu-Gakko  here  in 
Osaka,  the  smallest  is  more  than  twice,  and  the  largest  more  than  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  largest  salary  that  is  paid,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
any  mission  school.  Whether  this  exact  proportion  is  correct  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  prestige 
which  a  government  institution  always  possesses,  the  government  gives 
its  native  teachers  in  schools  of  the  higher  grade  very  much  larger  salaries 
than  any  that  we  can  well  offer.  It  is  an  almost  inevitable  con 
sequence  that  the  government  will  be  able  to  get,  on  the  average,  better 
teachers  than  we  can  command,  at  least  so  long  as  the  number  of 
Christian  schools  remains  relatively  so  small.  This  difficulty  may  be 
less  in  Tokiyo,  but  it  exists  to  a  large  degree,  I  believe,  everywhere.  What 
then  shall  we  do  ?  I  answer,  make  large  use  of  foreign  teachers.  Let 
English  be  the  chief  language  of  every  school  of  higher  grades  for  boys 
or  young  men.  Let  them  have  some  foreign  teaching  from  the  beginning 
of  their  study  of  the  language,  and  when  once  they  have  sufficiently 
mastered  it  to  use  with  advantage  English  text-books  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  further  studies,  let  these  be  chiefly  taught  by  foreigners.  This 
is  an  expensive  method,  no  doubt;  but  when  the  question  at  stake  is  no 
less  than  whether  or  not  that  higher  education,  by  means  of  which  those 
who  will  rule  the  mind  of  Japan  are  to  be  trained,  shall  be  at  least 
partly  Christian,  or  shall  be  wholly  unchristian  or  even  anti-Christian, 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  hesitate  because  of  the  cost.  We  all  know 
what  the  influence  is  at  the  government  University.  We  know  that  the 
Christian  principle  of  young  converts  who  go  there  suffers,  even  at  the 
best,  a  freezing  process,  at  the  very  time  when  they  should  be  meeting 
with  kindly  encouragement  and  help,  while  too  often  the  result  is  a 
total  overthrow  of  faith  and  most  probably  of  morals  as  well.  The 
church,  if  she  would  have  her  work  strong  and  permanent,  must  get  and 
keep  a  strong  hold  on  the  higher  education  of  the  laud. 

Besides  giving  the  best  teaching  that  we  can  offer,  there  is  another 
method  of  holding  our  young  men  in  our  schools  till  they  have  finished 
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their  course,  and  that  is  by  supporting  them  partially  or  wholly  on 
scholarships.  And  here  we  reach  a  vexed  question.  I  have  myself 
from  the  beginning  been  opposed  to  such  support,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  young  men,  without  the  exaction  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  how  to  exact 
any  quid  was  the  difficulty.  For  several  years  I  allowed  money  given  for 
this  purpose  to  accumulate,  because  I  could  not  conscientiously  see  my 
way  clear  to  using  it.  Within  about  a  year,  however,  I  have  adopted 
a  method  which  seems  to  me  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  Every  pupil 
so  supported  is  obliged  to  sign  a  contract,  to  which  must  be  affixed  also 
the  names  of  two  sufficient  sureties,  that  after  graduating  from  the 
school,  he  will  serve  as  a  teacher,  in  any  place  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned,  at  a  small  salary  (8  yen  per  month),  and  for  a  fixed  time,  which 
is  never  less  than  half  the  time  he  has  been  supported  in  the  school. 
If  he  wishes  at  any  time  to  withdraw  from  this  agreement,  he  may  do  so 
by  repaying  all  that  has  been  expended  upon  him.  My  hope  is  in 
this  way  to  get  for  each  class  a  nucleus  of  good  students,  who  may 
serve  to  attract  and  keep  others  also,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a 
steady  supply  of  teachers  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  for  schools 
of  lower  grade.  By  encouraging  each  such  student  to  take  up  some 
one  specialty,  which  he  should  afterwards  teach,  foreign  teachers  could 
be  relieved  of  some  part  of  the  labor  of  teaching  in  the  higher  classes 
also. 

Of  the  use  of  scholarships  in  girls'  schools  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much.  I  consider  them  perfectly  legitimate,  and  more,  as  most  useful 
helps,  especially  in  a  country  where,  with  all  the  progress  that 
recent  years  have  seen,  the  education  of  women  still  holds  so  very 
subordinate  a  place.  I  should  consider  it  desirable  that,  at  least  in 
most  cases,  pupils  so  supported  should  be  held  by  a  strict  contract  to 
remain  in  the  school  up  to,  say  the  age  of  twenty,  and  to  assist  in 
teaching,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  during  the  latter  years  of  their 
course. 

I  have  anticipated,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  second  point  on 
which  I  wished  to  touch — methods  of  teaching — but  there  still  remains 
something  to  be  said.  And  first  as  to  secular  teaching.  I  have  already 
stated  my  conviction  that,  for  the  sake  of  getting  and  keeping  students, 
English  ought  to  be  the  chief  language  of  a  school  of  higher  grade  for 
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young  men.  This  policy  is  very  desirable  on  other  grounds  also.  In 
the  first  place,  text  books  in  Japanese  are  still  very  deficient  in  all 
branches  of  modern  learning  and  science.  And  what  is  almost  more 
important,  even  supposing  the  difficulty  of  text-books  to  be  gotten  over, 
young  men  who  are  ignorant  of  European  languages  are  cut  off  from 
almost  the  whole  of  what  is  valuable  in  modern  literature,  and  are  almost 
perforce  obliged  to  cut  short  their  studies  immediately  on  leaving  school, 
or  at  the  best  to  have  them  restricted  to  a  narrow  and  comparatively 
uninteresting  range.  A  greater  intellectual  misfortune  than  this  can 
hardly  happen  to  a  young  man.  This  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the 
case  of  theological  students.  For  them  to  be  obliged  in  great  part  to 
cease  studying  when  they  leave  the  theological  schools  is  a  misfortune 
not  simply  to  them,  but  to  the  church  as  well.  That  there  is  and  will 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  good  and  useful  men,  who  on  account  of  age 
or  for  other  reasons  can  not  well  learn  a  foreign  language,  I  grant.  For 
such  there  should  be  a  separate  provision  made.  But  as  a  rule  I  believe 
it  to  be  exceedingly  important  that  men  who  are  almost  of  necessity  to 
meet  the  assaults  of  unbelief  in  many  and  subtle  forms  should  have 
full  access  to  all  the  helps  which  English  literature  will  afford  in  abun 
dance,  but  which  must  long  be  few  and  meagre  in  Japanese.  And  what 
is  true  of  apologetics  is  true  of  other  departments  of  theology  as  well. 
It  is  said  that  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages  will  be 
thrown  back  on  the  study  of  his  Bible.  That  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  such  a  man  will  be  destitute  of  many  of  the 
helps  that  go  to  make  the  study  of  the  Bible  easy,  and  its  meaning 
plain. 

If  I  am  right  on  this  point,  then  our  schools  for  young  men,  one 
great  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  recruits  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
should  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  theological  study  by  a  thorough 
teaching  of  English. 

Making  English  the  language  of  our  schools  serves  to  partly  meet 
another  difficulty,  that  of  keepiug  up  the  supply  of  qualified  workers  in 
the  mission  field.  Missionaries  and  teachers  sent  from  home  can  teach 
then  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Any  one  who  is  competent  to  teach 
in  a  school  through  Japanese  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  giving  his  or 
her  time  to  something  else — preaching,  work  among  women,  or  some 
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other  work  that  newer  comers  cannot  do.  This  opens  a  work  also  to  that 
class  of  missionaries  (which  must  always  I  suppose  be  large)  who  fail 
in  acquiring  a  good  command  of  colloquial  Japanese. 

In  saying  this,  I  should  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  Chinese 
should  be  neglected.  However  much  we  may  think  the  influence  ex 
ercised  by  Chinese  in  this  country  to  be  excessive,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Chinese  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  And  the  Chinese  that  is  taught  should  by  all 
means  be  well  taught.  There  is  not  here  the  same  difficulty  on  the  score 
of  salaries  that  is  found  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  English.  There  is  no 
special  danger  that  our  young  men  will  be  tempted  to  become  teachers  of 
Chinese,  and  for  the  two  or  three  hours  of  daily  teaching  that  would 
usually  be  needed,  it  is  not  generally  difficult  to  get  competent  teachers, 
at  no  very  high  salary.  I  believe  also,  though  I  have  not  yet  put  my 
belief  in  practice,  that  a  higher  study  of  pure  Japanese  would  be  very 
desirable. 

Mathematics,  too,  may  I  think  in  many  cases  be  an  exception  from 
the  rule,  making  English  the  school  language.  Men  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  can  often  be  found  who  will 
come  to  teach  as  many  hours  as  may  be  needed. 

My  idea  of  the  proportion  to  be  observed  between  English  and  the 
other  departments  I  can  perhaps  best  give  by  mentioning  that  observed 
in  my  own  school,  where  each  class  gives  to  English  from  two  to  three 
hours,  to  Mathematics  one  hour,  and  to  Chinese  one  hour  daily.  This 
proportion  is  intended  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the  studies  of  the 
higher  grade  of  primary  schools,  or  something  equivalent,  and  are  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  Nihon-Guwaishi  and  Jiu-has-Shiriyaku.  For 
those  who  have  not  reached  that  point,  I  think  the  proportion  of  Chinese 
should  be  considerably  larger. 

As  to  the  question  ivhat  should  be  taught  in  English,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  in  our  higher  schools  we  ought  to  be  content  with 
anything  less  than  the  equivalent  of  what  in  America  would  be  the 
course  of  study  of  a  college  in  good  standing,  English  and  Chinese  being 
substituted  for  the  linguistic  training  given  there.  Physical  science 
should  form  a  large  part  of  this  course,  not  merely  because  Japanese 
students  nearly  all  desire  it,  but  because  of  its  own  importance.  The 
24 
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oppositions  that  our  Christian  young  men  will  have  to  meet  will  be 
"  oppositions  of  science."  These  they  must  be  able  to  meet.  If  they 
are  not,  they  are  quite  certain,  in  many  cases,  on  the  principle  "  omne 
ignotum  pro  magnified"  to  overrate  the  real  strength  of  the  objections 
made  to  their  faith,  and  to  fail  to  perceive  to  how  large  an  extent  these 
are  based  on  pure  ignorance.  The  teaching  in  science  should  therefore 
by  all  means  be  thorough.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  specialists,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  possessing  a  much  wider  range  of 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach  than  is  contained  in  the  school  text 
books.  It  should  be  practical  and  experimental,  wherever  experiment 
will  serve  to  make  principles  more  clearly  understood  or  better  remem 
bered.  Any  very  great  skill  in  practical  manipulation  or  individual 
research  can  safely  be  left  to  technical  schools.  But  general  principles 
should  be  studied  with  all  possible  thoroughness.  It  is  disregard  of 
the  principles  of  physical  science  itself  that  allows  scientists  to  be 
atheists.  From  this  point  of  view  physics,  particularly  molecular 
physics,  is  especially  important.  It  is  remarkable,  in  one  sense,  how 
almost  universally  the  great  physicists  are  also  believers  in  God,  but 
not  so  remarkable  when  we  consider  how  in  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  matter  and  its  particles,  that  matter  in  which  Professor  Tyndall 
believed  that  he  saw  the  "  promise  and  potency  of  every  kind  of  life," 
there  is  contained  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
presence  and  work  of  the  Creator.  The  man  who  builds  upon  this  may 
rest  undisturbed  in  his  faith  by  all  the  changes  of  .those  theories  of  evolu 
tion  on  which  mainly  atheism  in  our  day  builds  itself.  How  can  they 
affect  him  who  sees  so  clearly,  in  that  inorganic  matter  which  these 
men  make  their  ultimate  existence,  the  very  hand  of  God  ?  Let  us  give 
our  young  men  then  the  soundest  and  best  instruction  we  ca.n  get  for 
them,  assured  that  the  sounder  the  science,  the  more  helpful  it  will  be 
to  sound  religion,  and  the  more  useful  in  the  battle  that  must  be  fought 
by  Christian  men  here  against  "  science  falsely  so  called." 

And  so  in  other  departments  as  well.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  all  such  work  should  be  well  done.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  have  the  belief  spread  that  mission  schools  are 
not  intended  to  be  good  schools  ;  that  missionaries  are  playing  at  secular 
teaching  in  order  to  be  able  to  have  the  opportunity  of  teaching  religion. 
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I  do  not  see  why  here  too,  here  especially,  the  exhortation  does  not  apply, 
"  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 

To  pass  now  to  the  question  of  religious  instruction,  I  think  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  should  be  given  in  Japanese.  In  the  first  place, 
because  such  instruction  is  for  all  classes,  including  those  who  either 
can  not  at  all,  or  can  not  to  any  advantage,  study  the  Bible  in  English. 
And  the  Bible,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  by  no  means  be  used  as  a  text 
book  for  learning  English.  Moreover,  religious  instruction  is  addressed 
not  merely  to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart  also.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  reach  the  heart  by  means  of  an  imperfectly  comprehended  foreign 
language.  And  for  the  same  reason,  wherever  a  competent  man  can  be 
found,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  teaching  is  far  better  done  by  a  native 
than  by  a  foreigner,  unless  the  foreigner  is  very  exceptionally  expert  in 
the  language.  For  a  missionary  to  use  the  religious  instruction  of  a 
school  as  a  means  of  practising  Japanese  is  a  great  mistake, — I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ought  not  to  say,  a  great  profanation. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  such  instruction  should  be  given,  that 
will  no  doubt  vary  greatly  with  circumstances.  The  plan  in  use  in  my 
own  school  is  to  have  morning  prayers  after  the  first  recitations.  The 
time  is  fixed  in  this  way  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  work 
of  the  day,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  certainty  that  the  day- 
scholars  will  be  assembled.  About  half  an  hour  in  all  is  expended,  of 
which  about  half  is  given  to  a  simple  exposition  of  one  of  the  Gospels  in 
course.  All  the  pupils  are  required  by  the  rules  to  attend  these  prayers, 
though  of  course  they  are  free  to  take  only  such  part  in  them  as  they 
think  best,  and  they  are  told  that  it  is  better  for  them  not  to  join  in 
saying  words  that  they  do  not  believe. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  it  brings  the  whole  school 
within  the  reach  of  religious  instruction,  and  that  while  the  pupils  are 
not  kept  long  enough  to  tire  them,  the  constant  repetition  of  this  teach 
ing  day  after  day  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  even  upon  the  most  careless 
the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  at  least.  To  give  such  a  knowledge 
of  Bible  facts,  as  well  as  of  Bible  language  and  the  method  of  its  inter 
pretation,  and  to  so  set  forth  these  facts  in  their  practical  relation  to 
human  life  and  human  hopes  that  they  shall  reach  the  consciences  of  the 
hearers,  is  the  great  object  of  this  teaching. 
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I  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  too,  to  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer. 
By  continual  repetition  these  are  impressed  upon  the  memory,  so  that  in 
after  years  they  may  serve  hoth  as  models,  and  also  as  silent  teachers. 
A  man  carries  about  with  him  a  religious  instructor  from  which  he  can 
not  escape,  who  has  once  learned,  so  that  he  can  not  forget  them,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostle's  Creed. 

To  the  upper  classes  in  our  higher  schools  further  religious  instruc 
tion  in  English  might  he  also  given.  This  should  include  at  least  some 
thing  on  the  evidences  of  Theism  (for  which  purpose  the  best  book  I 
know  is  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  ") 
and  the  evidences  of  Cliristianty  and  some  study  of  Church  History. 
As  to  this  last,  it  is  astonishing  how,  in  England  and  America,  a  study 
that  beyond  any  other  is  important  to  those  who  really  wish  to  under 
stand  modern  history,  should  have  been  relegated  so  almost  exclusively 
to  technical  students  of  theology.  It  ought  not  to  be  so  here,  but 
Church  History  should  be  made  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  mission 
school  of  high  grade.  And  in  the  choosing  of  text-books  of  ordinary 
history,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  books  (such  as  those  edited  by 
Mr.  Freeman)  which  do  not  ignore  nor  undervalue  the  part  that  has 
been  played  by  Christianity  in  the  history  of  the  nations.  As  to  the 
religious  influence,  as  distinguished  from  religious  instruction  in  our 
schools,  it  is  clearly  our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  *  let  our  light  shine'  with 
all  the  brightness  that  we  can.  But  here  it  is  the  Japanese  teachers  who 
have  by  far  the  most  important  part  to  fill.  A  faithful,  conscientious 
Japanese  teacher  who  has  deeply  at  heart  the  conversion  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  pupils,  is  in  a  mission  school  a  treasure  beyond  price. 
He  will  exercise  an  influence  which  a  foreigner,  except  in  the  rarest 
instances,  will  find  it  impossible  to  attain. 

Those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  will  see  that  the  chief  points 
which  I  have  made  as  to  the  methods  of  school  work  are,  that  it  should 
be  thorough,  and  that  it  should  be  largely  in  English,  and  that  for  this  last 
the  main  reasons  are  that  in  this  way  the  teaching  can  be  more  thorough, 
while  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  is  opened  to  those  who  do  not  succeed 
in,  or  do  not  care  to  attempt,  the  study  of  Japanese.  Without  going 
into  this  further,  I  may  simply  call  attention  to  the  enlarged  oppor 
tunities  that  are  opening  before  our  schools,  now  that  the  government  is 
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so  rapidly  reducing  the  number  of  foreign  teachers  in  its  employ,  while 
the  thirst  for  western  learning  still  continues  unabated,  and  express  my 
emphatic  opinion  that  now  is  the  time  for  a  great  advance  of  the  educa 
tional  mission  work  in  Japan. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  H.  Waddell,  after  asking  Mr.  Tyng  for  explanation  of  the 
sense  in  which  he  used  the  expression  "making  the  Bible  a  text-book  in 
schools,"  and  receiving  the  reply  that  it  was  meant  as  "  using  it  simply 
as  a  means  of  teaching  English  to  the  younger  classes,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  books," — said  that  while  he  agreed  with  this  to  some  extent, 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  Bible  is  the  best  specimen  we 
have  of  the  purest  English  and  a  standard  of  the  best  style  of  the 
language.  He  did  not  agree,  moreover,  that  Christian  teaching  in  the 
schools  should  be  entrusted  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  the  Japanese. 
Perhaps  in  the  primary  schools,  it  was  sufficient  to  allow  the  natives  to 
instruct  the  pupils  in  the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  respect 
in  which  foreigners  are  held  by  the  Japanese  for  their  superior  advan 
tages  and  civilization  in  most  departments  is  being  carried  into  the 
department  of  religon,  and  as  the  scholar  advances  in  life  and  intelli 
gence,  he  naturally  wishes  and  expects  to  get  the  truths  from  the 
fountain  source.  Hence,  if  we  relegate  the  Christian  instruction  to 
Japanese,  while  we  take  the  secular  ourselves,  it  conveys  to  them  the 
impression  that  we  consider  our  religion  a  secondary  matter  only,  as 
we  are  content  to  teach  it  them  at  second-hand. 

A  second  objection  to  this  system  is  that  one  great  pleasure  of  the 
missionary  is  lost.  It  is  a  great  relief  and  joy  to  get  out  of  contemplat 
ing  the  dry  bones  of  science  into  the  teaching  of  the  living  truths  of  the 
Bible.  And  thus  the  religious  instruction  is  a  quiet  resting  place  in  the 
teacher's  everyday  life  and  routine  work.  It  is  also  a  great  joy  to  see 
the  intelligent  youths  before  one  growing  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
His  will.  And  intercourse  of  a  spiritual  nature  is  the  surest  means  of 
gaining  an  influence  over  our  pupils  ;  it  produces  an  intercourse  between 
soul  and  soul,  and  shows  that  we  have  a  longing  desire  to  do  them 
good.  And  even  if  we  are  not  proficient  in  the  language,  our  very 
effort  to  express  the  truths  which  we  feel  and  believe  ourselves,  is  a  sign 
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to  them  of  our  zeal  and  earnestness.  We  also  come  by  this  means  to 
know  better  the  character  of  mind  and  the  difficulties  of  our  pupils  by 
hearing  their  objections  to  Christianity.  They  tell  us  the  questions 
which  they  see  discussed  in  the  papers  or  hear  talked  about  among  their 
fellows,  and  we  come  in  contact  with  these  questions  in  flesh  and  blood 
form,  so  to  speak,  as  they  present  themselves  in  a  person's  mind.  Mr. 
Waddell  therefore  thought  that  the  religious  training  should  not  be 
exclusively  left  to  Japanese  teachers,  but  that  foreigners  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  undertake  this  work 
themselves. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  wished  to  speak  as  to  the  importance  of  teach 
ing  the  Bible.  In  -some  schools  there  was  a  very  good  plan  of  opening  with 
a  portion  of  scripture  arid  a  prayer  in  Japanese,  followed  by  a  hymn  in 
English.  .After  that,  the  head  classes  were  taken  to  a  room  for  the 
special  study  of  the  portion  just  read,  which  was  conducted  in  English 
by  foreigners,  while  those  which  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  were 
left  with  the  Japanese  teacher  for  that  purpose.  It  was  extremely 
desirable  to  have  a  native  Christian  teacher  of  pronounced  character 
whose  influence  may  be  felt  throughout  the  school.  Sometimes  e^en  a 
head  pupil  might  be  equally  influential.  Mr.  Ballagh  touched  upon  the 
great  advance  which  had  been  made  during  the  past  ten  years.  The 
Education  was  now  much  more  systematic  and  more  according  to  the 
Western  methods  than  ten  years  ago.  The  people  had  been  waiting 
for  it  for  many  years,  and  now  the  time  had  come  for  the  Native 
Churches  to  take  up  the  matter.  They  were  finding  out  the  necessity 
of  providing  sound  Christian  training  for  their  children.  Perhaps  God 
had  been  keeping  us  back  for  that  very  reason.  Mr.  Ballagh  mentioned 
that  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Hongkong  is  so  impressed  with  the  value 
of  sound  morality  as  an  element  of  education  that  he  sends  his  son 
and  nephew  to  a  Christian  school.  The  time  had  indeed  now  come  for 
specialists,  but  these  should  be  laymen,  not  ministers,  so  that  each 
might  have  his  proper  sphere. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Booth  said  that  he  had  given  the  subject  of  educa 
tion  some  consideration  since  he  had  come  to  Japan,  three  years  ago, 
and  had  arrived  at  many  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Tyng. 
He  believed  in  thorough  work  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  more  he 
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studied  the  subject  the  more  convinced  he  was  of  the  great  need  there 
was  for  thorough  work.  The  remarks  that  had  been  made  as  to  not 
using  the  English  Bible  as  a  text-book  were  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
own  practice  in  his  work.  He  used  it,  not  as  a  text-book  for  teaching 
English,  but  to  teach  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  In  the  girls' 
school  with  which  he  is  connected,  the  preparatory  or  lower  classes  are 
taught  from  "  Line  upon  Line  "  and  other  books  of  that  series  by  one 
of  his  colleagues,  a  lady  who  has  a  Christian  girl  at  her  side  to  explain 
anything  that  may  be  necessary.  He  himself  takes  the  higher  classes 
who  have  been  studying  English  four  or  five  years,  but  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  understand  it  better,  it  is  translated  and  given  to 
them  in  their  own  language  to  copy  down.  Then  twenty  minutes  of 
explanation  is  given  in  English.  The  progress  has  been  very  marked 
and  the  influence  of  the  Bible  teaching  has  been  excellent  upon  the 
whole  school.  The  elders  tell  the  younger  ones,  and  thus  help  to  educate 
each  other.  It  is  thoroughly  understood  that  the  school  is  Christian, 
and  the  parents  who  bring  their  children  say,  "  We  know  you  are 
Christians  and  we  want  you  to  teach  our  girls  Christian  morality." 
Some,  however,  change  their  minds  on  their  return  home.  This  change 
of  mind,  in  at  least  one  instance  which  had  come  under  his  observation, 
was  directly  traceable  to  the  superficial  education  afforded  by  Roman 
Catholic  schools. 

Mr.  Allchiu  expressed  his  surprise  that  no  mention  of  music  was 
made  in  the  papers.  Every  branch  of  science  was  taught  in  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  land  except  music,  the  study  of 
which  was  left  to  a  favored  few  in  Tokiyo.  The  music  of  Japan  has  yet 
to  be  found,  and  he  thought  that  the  missionaries  ought  to  begin  at  once 
to  shape  it  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  church.  The  history  of  music 
shows  that,  in  Europe  and  America  the  science  reached  its  highest  point 
of  development  when  put  to  sacred  uses.  And  this  must  be  the  case 
in  Japan.  From  the  beginning  of  Christian  work  in  this  Empire,  the 
missionaries  have  made  use  of  Christian  hymns ;  but  the  time  has  now 
come  when  music  should  be  taught  scientifically  and  practically  in  our 
schools  along  with  the  other  sciences.  This  can  be  done  the  more 
easily,  since  Mr.  Mason  has  so  well  prepared  the  way  by  his  charts. 
Mr.  Allchin  also  stated  that  Dr.  Tourgee,  of  the  New  England  Con- 
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servatory  of  music,  was  devising  a  scheme  for  the  training  of  mis 
sionary  musicians.  Mr.  Allchin  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  missionaries 
ought  not  to  wait  for  these  coming  musicians,  but  some  should  give 
special  and  immediate  attention  to  music.  He  had  three  classes,  two 
in  day-schools  and  one  in  a  church  in  Osaka,  and  though  they  had  been 
formed  but  a  few  mouths  there  were  marked  signs  of  advancement. 

The  Rev.  J.  McKinn  alluded  to  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of 
Japanese  young  men  who  desire  to  learn  English,  but  whom  we  cannot 
receive  into  our  schools,  owing  to  their  being  employed  in  official  or 
other  positions  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  wish  to  use 
their  leisure  time  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English.  Would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  get  hold  of  them  and  do  something  to  help  them  ?  By 
thus  instructing  them  we  should  prevent  their  employing  their  spare 
time  in  frivolous  amusements.  Mr.  McKinn  had  now  been  engaged  in 
a  work  of  this  kind  in  the  city  for  six  months.  He  had  a  class  from 
2  to  6  o'clock  every  ofternoon,  of  young  men,  at  which  English  princi 
pally  was  taught,  but  in  the  course  of  which  prayers,  singing,  and  the 
reading  of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  were  introduced.  It  had  the  effect  of 
interesting  them  in  the  place  and  work,  and  had  drawn  several  of  them 
into  attendance  at  Sunday  School  and  preaching,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
some  might  soon  be  received  into  the  Church. 

The  Eev.  A.  D.  Gring  stated  that  he  had  started  a  school  in 
Tokiyo,  and  seconded  Mr.  Tyng's  remark  that  the  drawing  of  the  net 
should  be  in  Japanese  hands.  He  would  prefer  too,  to  have  an  older 
man  than  is  usually  found,  a  man  of  40  or  50  years  of  age,  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  school,  especially  if  he  were  of  some  reputation  to 
draw  pupils.  He  would  even  go  farther  and  suggest  that  this  teacher 
be  a  heathen.  When  you  have  got  him  in  and  he  is  getting  influenced, 
then  gradually  bring  in  what  Christian  instruction  may  be  thought 
necessary.  The  schools  ought  to  be  conducted  on  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  systems,  but  in  addition  there  should  be  a  course  of  English. 
Mr.  Gring  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  advisableness  of  finding  some 
means  of  reducing  the  labour  of  the  acquisition  of  their  own  language 
by  the  Japanese,  pointing  out  how  the  present  system  of  mixing  Chinese 
so  much  in  the  education  of  young  men  was  a  great  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  rapid  acquisition  of  their  language.  A  man  thus  requires  10 
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or  12  years'  study  before  he  can  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  native 
tongue.  Some  foreign  system  is  needed  to  reduce  the  labour  of  acquir 
ing  Chinese.  He  could  not  suggest  any  mode  himself  except  it  be  the 
system  of  Radicals  and  Phonetics. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Long  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  intimated  yesterday 
that  the  younger  missionaries  could  work  better  than  their  fathers.  This 
seemed  to  be  acknowledged  by  general  consent  in  the  selection  of  the 
authors  of  the  Papers  in  the  present  case.  He  alluded  to  a  saying  of 
Father  Taylor,  the  Sailor  preacher  of  Boston,  who  had  been  over  to 
England,  and  on  his  return  was  met  by  a  friend  who  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  that  country.  "  Oh  !  its  a  great  place,  a  grand  place,  a 
glorious  place,"  he  said  ;  "but  America  is  a  greater.  Yes  sir,  America 
is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  Boston  is  the  centre  of  America,  and  my 
church  is  the  centre  of  Boston,  and  I  am  the  centre  of  my  church." 
Mr.  Long  thought  there  was  as  much  philosophy  as  egotism  in  this 
saying,  and  applied  it  to  the  present  question.  Making  Japan  the 
centre  of  the  world,  we  might  make  Osaka  the  centre  of  Japan,  and  this 
Conference  the  centre  of  Osaka,  and  this  matter  the  centre  of  the 
Conference.  The  lads  and  young  man  of  the  country  are  those  who  are 
to  exert  most  influence  in  the  land  in  a  few  years'  time.  He  had  been  in 
terested  in  this  question  ever  since  he  came  to  the  country.  It  was  the 
most  important  work  of  the  missionary  ;  he  did  not  consider  evangelistic 
work  superior  to  it.  He  put  them  both  side  by  side.  Japan  was  now 
ready  for  science,  but  she  was  not  yet  ready  for  Christianity,  i.e.,  in  its 
puritanical  form.  We  wanted  thorough  Christian  teachers,  both 
native  and  foreign,  and  must  use  the  draw-net,  as  it  had  been  called,  of 
English  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  noticed  that  Mr.  Blanchet  said  that  a  great 
number  of  schools  in  Tokiyo  were  self-supporting,  whereas  Mr.  Tyng 
thought  this  a  difficult  matter.  He  would  be  very  glad  of  some  hints  as  to 
how  they  could  be  made  so.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tyng's  idea  that 
those  missionaries  who  had  lately  arrived  should  be  set  to  teach  in  schools, 
and  afterwards  set  to  other  work  when  they  had  to  learn  the  language. 

He  did  not  believe  that  any  better  scheme  could  be  devised  for  pre 
venting  a  man  from  learning  the  language  at  all  than  immediate  engross 
ing  employment  in  schools. 
25 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Greene  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  second  point 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gring,  which  was  founded  on  the  difficulty  which  all 
teachers  cannot  help  feeling,  from  the  combination  of  the  English  or 
European  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  systems  of  study.  Of  course 
our  training  is  a  constant  one  in  English  only,  and  when  our  young  men 
graduate,  the  large  majority  are  expected  to  be  skillful  in  the  use  of  then- 
own  language.  But  this  is  not  so  here.  Not  one  in  twenty  (possibly,  not 
one  iu  forty)  of  the  students  turned  out  of  the  best  government  schools 
can  write  their  own  language  with  any  fair  degree  of  success.  And  no 
scholar  of  even  a  fair  amount  of  education  can  write  a  book  in  his  own 
tongue  without  first  submitting  it  to  another  scholar  of  greater  ability 
than  himself.  It  is  thus  a  great  misfortune  to  a  man  to  have  to  work  at 
second-hand,  so  to  speak,  all  his  life.  With  reference  to  a  point  in  Mr. 
Tyng's  paper,  he  would  say  there  was  really  much  difficulty  in  securing 
efficient  Japanese  and  Chinese  teachers.  A  properly  qualified  man 
could  not  be  got  in  Kioyto  under  50  yen  a  month,  although  it  might 
be  possible  to  stumble  accidentally  on  a  man  who,  from  exceptional 
circumstances,  might  be  willing  to  come  for  less. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Davis  said  that  he  would  have  been  in  Japan  now 
eleven  years  next  fall.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had  started  a  school  in 
Kobe,  which  had  for  eight  or  nine  months  been  very  successful,  and 
also  entirely  self-supporting.  Indeed  so  successful  had  it  been  that  the 
natives  who  managed  the  finances  had  pocketed  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  it,  and  one  of  the  foreign  missionaries  connected  with  it  had 
been  offered  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  Government  School  in  Osaka  with 
a  salary  of  $250  a  month,  in  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  its  success. 
It  was  needless  to  say  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  Everything  de 
pended  upon  what  kind  of  schools  they  are  and  what  sort  of  teachers  we 
have.  It  was  possible  to  have  self-supporting  schools,  but  to  make 
them  so  from  the  tuition  fees  alone  required  either  the  employment  of 
few  or  mediocre  native  teachers,  or  using  the  foreigners  largely  in 
teaching,  whose  salaries  were  of  course  paid  by  the  mission.  There 
ought  to  be  endowments  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  if  competent 
teachers  are  to  be  employed.  This  was  in  reality  the  large  proportion  of 
school  expenses.  Dr.  Davis  expressed  himself  as  strongly  in  favor 
of  specialists,  if  they  are  really  so, — men  of  the  kind  who  go  thoroughly 
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into  the  foundation  of  their  subject,  and  who  do  not  omit  to  place  their 
specialty  upon  the  true  foundation  of  the  Universe,  the  Eternal  King  of 
Kings.  We  wanted  specialists,  who  were  also  true  Christians,  with 
warm  Christian  hearts,  full  of  love  and  zeal  for  their  Saviour's  cause, 
and  endowed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maclay  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blanchet.  It  origin 
ated  in  a  felt  want  of  the  native  Christians.  There  had  been  Christians  for 
many  years  in  that  place,  and  they  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
existence  of  their  church  and  of  themselves  as  Christians,  depended  on  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  institution  for  their  children.  They  argued 
that  by  their  profession  of  Christianity  they  and  their  'children  were  de 
barred  from  all  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Every  department  of  labor, 
commerce,  and  trade  was  subsidized  by  the  heathen.  By  the  institution 
of  an  Anglo- Chinese  College  they  could  open  up  new  departments  of 
work  which  would  not  be  so  saturated  with  heathenism.  They  there 
fore  applied  to  the  churches  at  home  to  advance  money  for  the  build 
ings,  etc.,  necessary,  but  this  the  Board  did  not  feel  able  to  do. 
A  Chinese  friend,  however,  was  found  ready  and  willing  to  do  so,  and 
the  institution  was  established.  The  natives  were  anxious  that  the  control 
should  be  left  with  the  Society,  though  they  were  willing  to  conduct  it 
entirely  themselves  and  be  responsible  for  its  expenses.  The  result  was 
that  now  the  College  had  been  established,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  support  of  the  foreign  teachers,  all  the  expenses  of  the  College  were 
met  by  tuition  fees,  etc.,  and  that  among  the  students  were  found  the 
children  of  the  most  respected  residents  of  Foochow.  The  College, 
while  striving  to  impart  a  superior  literary  training,  retained  its  Christian 
character  and  was  meeting  the  expectation  of  its  founders.  Turning  to 
a  view  of  the  state  of  matters  in  Japan,  Dr.  Maclay  said  that  it  was 
incontrovertible  that  we  were  unsettling  the  religious  beliefs  and  the 
moral  convictions  of  the  people,  and  shaking  their  faith  in  the  old 
standards  of  morality.  This  being  so,  were  we  not  bound  to  give  them 
at  least  as  equally  good  a  one  in  exchange  ?  Such  a  standard  we  had, 
no  doubt ;  but  the  preachers  and  evangelists  alone  could  not  bring  this 
sufficiently  forward.  Educational  agents  were  necessary  as  well.  The 
natives  were  crying  out  for  such  to  come  in  and  second  the  efforts  of 
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the  preachers.  The  Japanese  mind  was  characterized  hy  a  lack  of 
stability  ;  it  was  versatile  and  volatile,  and  its  great  need  was  steadying. 
This  could  only  be  supplied  in  the  drill  of  school  life  in  the  hands  of  a 
thoroughly  competent  educator.  The  salvation  of  Japan  depended,  in 
Dr.  Maclay's  opinion,  on  their  character  being  properly  drilled  and 
steadied.  This  question  of  education  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
possession  of  that  stability  of  character  which  alone  can  make  a  nation 
great.  Napoleon  is  recorded  to  have  said  of  the  English  at  Waterloo, 
that  he  had  whipped  them  a  dozen  times  that  day,  and  yet  they  didn't 
know  it.  It  was  determination  and  stability  of  character  such  as  this 
that  was  required  for  the  making  of  this  people  into  a  great  nation. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  said  that  hitherto  the  papers  and  discussion 
had  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  education  of  the  higher  classes. 
Was  there  not  a  necessity  for  purely  vernacular  schools  conducted  on 
Christian  principles  ?  He  heartily  concurred  in  the  suggestion  for 
specialists,  though  he  did  not  think  the  time  had  yet  come  for  specialists 
on  every  subject.  Comparing  the  department  of  Medical  Missions,  Mr. 
Warren  pointed  out  how  unsatisfactory  it  would  be  if  the  same  principles 
were  applied  there  as  in  the  direct  Missionary  work.  Evangelists  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  education  as  well.  A  wise  division 
of  labor  and  careful  distribution  of  our  forces  were  the  only  true 
principles  for  successful  work. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  desired  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  topics 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Warren.  It  was  quite  true  that  specially  fitted 
educationalists  were  a  great  addition  to  our  forces  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  which  was  seen 
in  the  American  system  of  education,  by  which  almost  every  educated 
man  or  woman  has  been  a  teacher  at  home,  and  thus  received  a  practical 
experience  and  training  in  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  teaching. 
Turning  to  the  question — What  can  we  do  for  the  education  of  the  masses 
of  this  country  ? — Dr.  Gordon  pointed  to  the  large  number  of  students 
now  being  turned  out  from  the  Government  Normal  schools  who  were 
anxious  and  prepared  to  discuss  Christianity.  The  Government  had 
made  great  strides  in  this  direction  during  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  and 
were  doing  an  excellent  work  in  sending  out  much  better  teachers  than 
previously.  We  required  to  imitate  this  system,  by  instructing  our 
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students  in  the  theory  of  teaching,  as  was  done  in  these  Normal  Schools. 
Dr.  Gordon  also  pointed  out  the  immense  influence  exerted  by  the 
ministers  and  pastors  of  New  England  in  educational  work,  superintend 
ing  it  themselves  and  heing  true  guides  and  counsellors  of  the  teachers 
in  their  schools.  Something  of  this  kind  was  wanted  in  Japan.  The 
young  men  whom  we  were  training  to  be  pastors  and  ministers  should 
be  trained  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  the  schools 
of  the  community  in  which  they  labor.  This  would  be  an  excellent 
work  in  itself,  and  would  bring  Christianity  into  favor  with  the 
people. 

Dr.  Davis,  in  a  recent  visit  to  Kameoka,  found  in  a  fellow-guest  at  his 
hotel  an  official  of  the  Educational  Department  who  had  just  been  visit 
ing  the  schools  in  some  villages  a  few  miles  north  of  that  place.  This 
official  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  order  and  deportment  of  the 
pupils  in  one  school  where  the  teachers  are  Christians,  and  attributed  it 
directly  to  the  influence  of  their  Christian  teaching. 

The  speaker  thought  we  could  reach  the  children  of  Japan  more 
widely  and  effectively  through  these  teachers  than  by  gathering  them  in 
schools  of  our  own  or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Blanchet  wished  to  make  some  few  remarks  on  the  education 
of  women,  though  the  subject  would  come  up  for  discussion  later.  He 
was  first  led  to  an  interest  in  this  subject  by  the  inquiry  of  native  .con 
verts  as  to  whom  they  should  marry.  Being  then  a  single  man,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  advise  and  help  them  ;  so  he  set  them  an  example  by 
marrying  a  Christian  lady,  who  at  once  enabled  him  to  open  a  school  for 
girls,  and  also  a  work  among  the  women,  the  results  of  which  were 
quite  gratifying.  He  thought  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  education  of  Japanese  women  ;  strong  prejudices  against  some 
phases  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  which  we  should  heed,  and  if 
possible  not  clash  against,  e.g.,  that  their  daughters  were  denation 
alized,  acquired  foreign  habits,  and  did  not  like  to  return  to  their 
homes,  etc.,  etc. 

That  we  should  make  their  education  as  practical  as  possible,  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  their  future  positions  of  wives  and  mothers  in  their  own 
homes  ;  teach  them  how  to  cook,  how  to  sew,  keep  accounts,  read  and 
write  ordinary  correspondence  ;  make  them  "  helps-meet ;"  let  them 
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wear  Japanese  clothes,  eat  wholesome  Japanese  food,  and  observe 
Japanese  manners  ;  and  above  all,  to  try  and  make  them  thorough 
Christian  women  rather  than  learned  women. 

He  asked  the  ladies  present  to  compare  notes  together,  as  to  their 
several  methods  of  carrying  on  this  work,  and  try  to  devise  some  uni 
form  plan  on  which  they  could  all  agree  and  cooperate  as  far  as  their 
different  circumstances  would  permit,  so  that  there  would  be  no  induce 
ment  for  the  pupils  to  go  from  one  school  to  another. 

Iii  answer  to  a  remark,  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  in  the 
hands  of  young  men,  he  would  say  that  though  not  an  old  man,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  this  work  for  over  nine  years  without  intermission, 
which  was  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  Confer 
ence,  with  a  single  exception,  Dr.  Verbeck,  who  had  taught  for  a 
longer  time,  but  in  Government  Schools,  and  not  Mission  Schools. 
That  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  some  experience  in  the  organization  of  Primary 
Schools,  a  Graded  School  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  and  also  a 
Theological  School. 

That  the  management  of  Mission  Schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Missionaries  and  not  of  the  natives,  who  were  trained  professional 
teachers,  either  males  or  females ;  that  Mission  Schools  often  suffered 
and  sometimes  failed  for  want  of  attention  to  this  point,  and  that  no 
native  teachers  should  be  employed  who  were  not  duly  qualified  for  the 
work. 

That  it  was  the  foreign  teachers  that  drew  the  pupils,  who  expected 
to  be  taught  by  them,  and  not  by  native  teachers. 

That  he  had  made  no  reference  to  music  simply  for  want  of  time 
and  space  ;  that  it  was  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  which  he  had 
organized  in  Tokiyo,  except  the  Primary  ones.  The  Russo- Greek  Mis 
sion  had  professional  music  teachers  and  also  the  best  trained  pupils  in 
that  art  whom  he  had  heard  anywhere  in  Japan. 

Without  disparaging  the  excellent  work  done  by  ladies  for  the 
education  of  women,  he  felt  sure  if  the  same  number  of  foreign  male 
teachers  and  the  same  amount  of  money  were  applied  to  schools  for 
boys,  these  would  be  quite  as  successful. 

As  to  self-support  of  said  schools,  he  could  refer  to  the  Boys'  School 
he  had  organized  in  Tokiyo,  in  January,  1874,  until  it  was  destroyed 
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by  fire  at  the  close  of  the  year  1876  ;  to  the  present  school  of  the  Pres 
byterian  Mission  for  Boys  in  Tokiyo,  and  to  a  private  school  by  a  Christian 
Japanese  lady,  until  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Mission  of  the  Church 
to  which  she  belongs,  and  though  that  school  is  still  flourishing,  it  has 
lost  its  character  of  independence. 

As  to  what  should  be  the  relative  numbers  of  foreign  teachers  and 
ministers  of  a  mission,  he  could  give  no  definite  answer  ;  it  would 
depend  on  the  aim  and  the  resources  of  the  Mission.  Missionary  work 
had  at  least  five  separate  branches,  which,  if  given  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  would  be  (1)  Evangelistic,  (2)  Educational,  (3)  Medical, 
(4)  Pastoral,  and  (5)  Literary,  and  that  it  would  require  a  considerable 
force  to  carry  them  out  successfully. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng,  in  reply  to  questions  and  criticisms,  said,  1st, 
as  to  the  question  of  learning  Japanese  and  teaching  at  the  same  time, 
he  quite  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  that  work  in 
volving  any  great  responsibility  should  be  laid  upon  those  whose  main 
time  must  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  language.  Still,  a  variety  of  work 
is  often  restful,  and  teaching  an  hour,  or  at  the  most  two  hours  a  day, 
would  in  most  cases  be  no  hindrance  to  the  acquirement  of  the  language. 
There  are  also  those  who  do  not  wish  to  study  the  language,  or  have 
failed  in  it,  who  may  well  in  many  cases  give  their  whole  time  to 
teaching. 

As  to  the  case  of  getting  teachers  of  Chinese.  It  is  not  so  very 
difficult  to  get  good  teachers  of  the  old  style  at  moderate  rates,  if  men 
who  have  schools  of  their  own  engaged  for  only  a  part  of  each  day,  to 
teach  the  more  difficult  Chinese  to  the  higher  classes. 

As  to  vernacular  schools,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Warren  that  they 
were  of  great  importance,  and  he  would  make  English  chiefly  a  means 
of  attracting  scholars,  their  training  being  almost  wholly  in  the 
vernacular. 

Mr.  Meacham's  question,  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  numbers 
of  men  engaged  in  the  evangelistic  and  educational  departments  of 
mission  work,  was  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  But  it  may  at  least  be 
said  that  while  one  man  can  carry  on  evangelistic  work,  he  can  not 
carry  on  a  school  of  high  grade ;  and  further^  that  it  is  better  to  have 
110  school  than  a  poor  cue. 
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As  to  the  question  of  self-supporting"schools,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  would  be  a  great  difference  in  the  possibility  of  self- 
support  between  Tokiyo,  full  of  boys  and  young  men  anxious  to  learn 
English,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  persons  competent  and  willing  to 
teach  it,  and  Osaka  and  the  other  out-ports. 

2.30  P.  M. — The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  singing, 
and  prayer  by  the  Eev.  I.  J.  Taylor,  Dr.  Maclay  in  the  Chair. 

The  Eev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  of  Kiyoto,  of  the  American 
Board's  Mission,  read  a  paper  on  the  training  needed  for  native 
Pastors  and  Evangelists. 

THE  TRAINING  NEEDED  FOR  NATIVE  PASTORS  AND 
EVANGELISTS. 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  D.  DAVIS,  D.  D. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  importance  of  training  native 
pastors  and  evangelists.  The  failures  and  successes  of  nearly  a  century 
of  modern  missionary  work  prove  that,  only  by  the  training  and  use  of 
a  native  agency  can  any  people  be  permanently  evangelized.  Again, 
while  it  may  be  possible  for  foreign  workers  to  go  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  evangelize  a  people  numbering  only  a  few  tens,  or  a  few  hundreds  of 
thousands,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  consecration 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  them  to  go  in  sufficient  numbers  to  evan 
gelize  a  people  numbered  by  tens,  or  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

I  am  to  speak  in  this  paper  of  the  training  needed  for  native  pas 
tors  and  evangelists.  I  shall  consider  this  question  in  its  broadest 
sense,  the  training  needed  for  efficient,  permanent  workers,  in  the 
present  and  in  the  immediate  future  of  the  work  in  Japan.  I  wish, 
however,  that  it  should  be  understood  at  the  outset,  that  I  would  by  no 
means  have  the  work  wait  for,  or  confined  to,  such  trained  workers. 
Surrounded,  as  we  are,  by  35,000,000  of  souls,  most  of  whom,  do  the 
best  we  can,  will  pass  into  eternity  without  so  much  as  hearing  of 
Christ's  atoning  work  for  them,  and  having  no  chance  to  feel  in  their 
hearts  the  melting  and  winning  power  of  his  love  ;  and  when  so  many 
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of  them  are  ready  to  listen,  and  are  even  calling  for  the  truth,  we  ought, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  make  every  mail,  and  every  woman,  and  every  child, 
whose  heart  is  touched  by  the  love  of  Christ,  an  evangelist ;  that  we 
ought  to  aim  to  lead  every  member  of  every  church  in  this  empire  to 
feel  that  it  is  his  first  and  greatest  business  to  make  known  the  love 
and  salvation  of  Christ  to  the  millions  who  sit  in  darkness  around  them  ; 
that  we  ought  to  make  every  church  a  Theological  Seminary, — a 
training  school  for  workers, — a  hive  of  busy  bees  with  no  drones  in  it ; 
each  one  teaching  some  other  soul  A,  while  he  is  learning  B,  and  an 
other  B,  while  he  is  learning  C  ;  that  we  should  encourage  that  spirit 
among  all  our  native  brethren  and  sisters,  which  led  Andrew,  as  soon  as 
he  had  found  the  Christ,  to  find  his  own  brother  Simon,  which  led 
Philip  to  find  Nathanael,  which  led  the  first  Christians  to  go  "  every 
where  preaching  the  word."  I  would  have  a  training  school  in  every 
station  where  there  are  missionaries, — the  local  native  workers  gathered 
together  several  times  a  week  for  needed  training  and  help  ;  others 
trained  more  thoroughly,  if  possible,  to  send  out  a  greater  distance,  and 
perhaps  recall  them  occasionally,  to  report  their  doubts,  difficulties,  and 
successes,  and  to  study  still  more  fully  the  great  principles  of  the  faith. 

The  teaching  of  such  classes  in  the  churches  and  in  the  stations 
should,  of  course,  be  not  scientific,  but  biblical  principally,  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  salvation,  which  men  most  need  to  know,  and 
which  many  among  the  waiting  millions  about  us  would  receive  from 
unlearned  lips  to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  Beyond  this,  there  should  be, 
it  seems  to  me,  provision  made  for  the  more  thorough  training  of  those 
men  of  age  and  character  among  this  mass  of  workers,  who  give  promise 
of  lives  of  great  usefulness  for  the  master ;  give  them  a  course  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  according  to  circumstances,  mainly  biblical, — the 
central,  essential  facts  of  our  faith,  with  some  general  history  and  some 
elementary  principles  of  science,  when  practicable.  I  would,  therefore, 
put  some  untrained  men  into  the  work  as  pastors  and  evangelists. 

The  training,  teaching,  utilizing,  and  energizing,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
great  mass  of  native  believers,  so  as  to  make  the  most  possible  of  every 
one  in  carrying  the  gospel  to  this  present  generation  around  us  is  a  great 
and  important  work ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  the  principal 
work  of  most  of  the  missionaries  in  this  empire. 
26 
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We  should  not/,  however,  stop  here ;  while  we  should,  during  the 
emergency  of  the  present,  utilize  every  possible  worker  as  above  indicated, 
there  is  need  of  a  deeper,  fuller,  broader  training  for  pastors  and  evan 
gelists  who  shall  mold  and  direct  the  religious  thought  and  activity  of  these 
millions,  who  shall  do  and  be  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  for  millions, 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  be  for  the  few  thousands  already  gathered 
into  the  kingdom. 

The  conquest  of  the  gospel  here  may,  or  may  not  be  rapid,  but  it 
will  not  be  easy.  We  wrestle  not  here  simply  against  "flesh  and 
blood,"  but  '*  iigainst  principalities,  against  powers,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Satan  is  alarmed 
for  Japan ;  that  he  is  marshaling  his  legions  here  ;  we  must  meet 
them.  Buddhism  has  swept  on  eastward  and  northward  4,000  miles, 
conquering  all  before  it ;  it  can  go  no  farther  ;  it  has  not  strength  to 
cross  an  ocean  ;  it  is  making  its  last  stand  here  and  now  ;  and  it  will 
resort  to  the  most  desperate  measures  before  it  yields  :  but,  worse  than 
this,  are  modern  scepticism  and  materialism,  which  are  already  swaying 
the  educated  classes  in  Japan. 

We  have  to  deal,  not  with  infantile  intellects,  nor  with  savage  tribes. 
We  are  among  a  people  with  intellects  as  keen  as  our  own  ;  we  have  not 
to  deal  simply  with  effete  philosophies  and  religious  systems :  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land  ;  western  science  is  taught  in  all  the 
schools,  western  philosophy  is  eagerly  sought,  and  western,  modern, 
materialistic  ideas  are  eagerly  believed.  Men,  educated  in  the  universi 
ties  and  colleges  of  Europe  and  America,  both  foreign  and  native,  are 
here  among  these  millions,  teaching  an  atheistic  faith  and  philosophy. 
The  greatest  conflict  which  is  to  be  waged  on  these  shores,  is  that  be 
tween  Christianity  and  materialism.  Modern  materialism  and  scepticism, 
were  taught  and  sold  in  the  language  of  the  people  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  before  the  New  Testament  was  ready  to  be  sold. 

There  is  hardly  a  theory  of  philosophy  or  science  known  in  Europe 
or  America  to-day  which  is  not  known  and  advocated  here  ;  more  than 
this,  there  is  not  a  question  of  biblical  criticism,  or  a  theological  vagary 
in  Europe  or  America,  which  is  not  reproduced  here,  and  often  in  an 
aggravated  form.  In  view  then  of  what  the  leaders  of  Christian  thought 
and  effort  in  this  laud  must  meet,  what  is  the  training  which  they  need  ? 
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In  the  first  place,  a  word  in  regard  to  physical  training.  We  need, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  a  robust  physique.  The 
young  men  who  come  to  our  schools  have,  as  a  rule,  flabby,  undeveloped 
muscles,  with  flat  chests,  predisposed  to  consumption,  and  they  are 
indisposed  to  exercise.  We  need  to  insist  on  daily,  systematic  exercise ; 
on  gvmuastics  which  will  expand  the  chest,  develop  the  whole  muscular 
system,  drive  away  all  thought  of  consumption  and  dyspepsia,  and  insure, 
so  far  as  possible,  robust  health  and  long  life. 

In  the  second  place, — mental  training.  And  first,  this  should  be 
thorough,  thorough  as  regards  discipline.  There  is  a  lack  in  the 
Japanese  character  which  needs  to  be  supplied.  We  need  to  cultivate 
and  insist  upon  habits  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  attendance 
upon  recitations  and  upon  all  the  exercises  of  the  school ;  we  need  to 
insist  upon  promptness  in  obedience,  and  in  the  execution  of  all  that  is 
to  be  done.  We  need  to  insist  upon  and  secure  perseverance  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  to  the  end,  no  matter  what, 
or  how  great  difficulties  or  inducements  to  the  contrary  arise.  I  have 
often  said  to  the  young  men  in  our  school,  what  I  deeply  feel,  that  the 
discipline  which  they  gain,  and  the  habits  which  they  form,  if  they 
faithfully  and  punctually  live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  persevere 
to  the  end  of  the  course,  will  be  worth  more  to  them  in  after  life,  than 
all  the  scientific  knowledge  they  gain  there.  We  should  also  aim  at 
thorough  and  severe  discipline  of  the  mind.  Give  them  the  power  and 
the  habit  of  close  and  continuous  application  of  the  mind  to  a  subject, — 
to  apply  and  hold  the  mind  to  a  line  of  thought  until  it  is  mastered ; 
give  them  such  studies  and  so  drill  them  in  them,  as  shall  produce 
habits  of  clear  thinking  and  logical-  reasoning.  This  training  should 
be  thorough  also  as  regards  the  foundation  laid. 

Many  Japanese  young  men  come  to  us  and  want  to  begin  at  the  top, 
instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Some  come  to  us  wanting  to  begin 
with  the  study  of  political  economy  and  international  law,  not  realising 
that  what  they  need  is  to  so  expand  and  discipline  their  own  minds, 
and  so  master  great  foundation  principles,  that  they  can  themselves 
decide  what  is  true  political  economy  for  Japan,  here  and  now.  When 
our  young  men  come  to  the  biblical  course  of  study,  they  sometimes 
want  to  slight  the  solid  foundations  of  truth,  and  spend  too  much  time 
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in  the  investigation  of  all  the  modern  theories  and  vagaries  of  biblical 
criticism  and  philosophy,  not  realising  that  these  theories  and  "  opposi 
tions  of  science  falsely  so  called,"  are  as  changing  and  various  as  a 
kaleidoscope  ;  that  nine-tenths  of  those  on  the  surface  now  will  be  out  of 
date  in  five  or  ten  years,  while  a  new  set  will  have  taken  their  places  ;  that, 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be, 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they; 

and  thus  that  the  greatest  hope  for  their  own  successful  work  for  the 
Master  lies  in  their  becoming  so  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  great 
foundation  principles  of  the  faith,  that  they  shall  not  be  "  like  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  icind  of  doctrine  by  the 
sleight  of  men,"  but  shall  rather  be  able  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  every 
old  and  of  every  new  attempt  to  overthrow  or  impair  the  truth  of  God. 
What  we  do  for  our  young  men  we  should  do  well.  We  should  go 
down  to  the  bed-rock  of  foundation  principles  and  truths,  and  build  on 
that,  and  be  careful  that  we  put  in  only  "gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,"  leaving  out  .the  "  hay,  wood,  and  stubble." 

Secondly,  this  mental  training  and  furnishing  should  be  as  broad  as 
the  growing  needs  and  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  seems  to 
require.  It  seems  to  me  that,  while  leaving  out  most  of  the  ornamental 
and  subsidiary  branches  taught  in  those  schools,  the  curriculum  of  study 
should  embrace  the  foundations  of  most  of  the  main  substantial  branches 
which  are  taught  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  or  their  equivalent.  I  would  make  the  study  and  drill  in 
English  and  Chinese  here  take  the  place  of  the  study  of  the  foreign 
languages  in  the  schools  at  home.  I  would  use  English  text-books  in 
the  scientific  department  of  the  schools ;  first,  as  a  drill  and  discipline 
of  the  mind ;  second,  because  scientific  text-books  in  the  vernacular  are, 
as  yet,  so  imperfect ;  and  third,  because  the  vernacular  literature  is  so 
very  limited,  and  because  the  ability  to  read  English  opens  up  so  rich 
a  mine  of  literary  wealth  in  the  directions  in  which  they  need  to  study. 
The  study  of  mathematics  and  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  sciences  are  of  course  needed.  General  History,  Political 
Economy,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Mental  and  Moral  Science  are  also 
needed ;  so  are  practice  and  drill  in  both  Japanese  and  English 
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Composition,     Declamation,    and    Oration ;    and    of    course    a  know 
ledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  and  literatures. 

Coming  to  the  theological  course,  there  needs  to  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  greatest  care  taken  to  adjust  the  course  and  the  teaching  to  the 
present  needs  of  Japan.  I  have  often  wished,  since  I  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work,  that  I  could  be  set  back  to  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  times  ; 
that,  completely  untrarnmeled  and  unclouded  by  the  human  theories 
and  disputations  which  have  filled  Christendom  for  1,800  years,  and 
postponed  the  world's  conversion,  I  could  teach  the  pure  Gospel  to  this 
people,  adapting  everything  to  their  wants  and  needs,  as  Christ,  or  as 
Paul  would,  were  they  here  to-day.  Our  young  men  need  to  be 
thoroughly  established  in  the  principles  of  Natural  Theology  and  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and  this  teaching  should  be  specially  adapted 
to  the  present  needs  and  phases  of  thought  here  in  Japan, — adapted  to 
meet  the  latest  and  subtlest  materialistic  and  atheistic  theories,  as  well 
as  the  latest  phases  of  the  destructive  criticism  of  God's  word,  which 
would  weaken  or  destroy  the  divine  element  in  it,  and  banish  the 
supernatural  from  it  and  from  the  world.  Having  thus  laid  the  founda 
tion  for  God's  word  to  rest  upon,  or  rather  for  the  young  men  to  rest 
upon  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  part  .of  the  teaching  needed  is 
biblical ;  that  our  young  men  need  to  go  over  the  whole  Bible  carefully, 
studiously,  thoroughly  ;  that  in  tins  study,  Christ  should  be  constantly 
taken  as  the  center  to  which  everything  points,  or  from  which  it 
radiates ;  that  we  should  show  how  all  the  recorded  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  preparational  for  the  coming  of  the  great  center  of  all 
human  history  ;  that  we  should  make  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whether  of  history,  ritual,  or  prophecy,  radient  with  Christ,  so  that 
the  hearts  of  the  young  men  will  burn  within  them,  as  did  those  of 
the  disciples  of  old,  as  they  see  that  all  things  "  which  were  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms  concerning 
Christ,"  are  fulfilled  in  him ;  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  show  that 
Christianity  alone,  of  all  the  religions  of  earth,  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  man's  needs ;  that  the  history,  type,  and  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  the  sheathing  and  calyx  which  enshrined,  nurtured, 
matured,  and  gave  forth  that  single,  never-fading  Blossom  which  the 
world  beholds  to-day  with  wonder  and  adoration. 
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The  young  men  should  learn  to  come  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  realising  that  there  is  an  infinite 
depth  of  meaning  there, — an  iuexhaustahle  mine ;  that  God  has,  of 
necessity,  revealed  unknown  things  to  man  in  known  terms,  spiritual 
things  in  material  terms,  infinite  things  in  finite  terms  ;  so  that  we  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  only  to  take  all  the  meaning  which  is  couched  in  the 
parables,  types,  symbols,  and  words  which  are  used  to  express  the  great 
truths  of  God,  of  atonement,  of  regeneration,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell, 
but  that  there  is  an  infinite  depth  of  truth  back  of  them  all.  We  should 
try  to  make  the  Bible  such  a  foundation  to  our  workers  that,  standing 
upon  it,  they  can  successfully  resist  every  attack  upon  it  from  within 
and  from  without. 

We  should  make  of  it  such  a  realised  treasury  of  never-failing 
truth,  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  bring  forth  from  it  things  new  and 
old  ;  to  this  end,  they  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  biblical  interpretation,  of  the  figurative  language  of  scripture,  of  its 
typology,  of  prophecy,  of  inspiration.  They  should  study,  carefully,  a 
historical  introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  each 
book  in  them  ;  also  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments. 

They  should  go  over  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  the  lands  of 
the  Bible,  as  the  framework  in  which  the  great  events  are  set.  They 
need  also  to  know  the  principal  events  of  church  history,  especially  the 
gradual  growth  of  those  systems  of  error  which  paralysed  the  church 
and  have  disgraced  the  name  of  Christianity.  There  is  need,  also,  of 
careful  training  in  comparative  theology,  that  they  may  know  the  errors 
and  the  differences  of  Romanism,  the  Greek  church,  and  the  Protestant 
church,  to-day  and  here  in  Japan  ;  nor  should  a  careful  study  of  Bud 
dhism,  Shintoism,  and  Confucianism  be  omitted.  Training  in  theology  is 
needed,  and  here  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  course  is 
care  needed  in  sifting  the  essential  from  the  non-essential,  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  and  adapting  the  teaching  to  the  present  needs.  I 
would  not  ignore  systematic  theology,  but  I  would  confine  it  principally 
to  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  would  make  it 
biblical-systematic,  rather  than  dogmatic-systematic — in  other  words, 
instead  of  coming  with  a  dogmatic  system,  and  seeking  in  the  Bible  for 
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texts  to  prove  it,  I  would  go  to  the  Bible  and  search  it  from  beginning  to 
end  to  get  all  the  light  it  gives  on  each  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  the  faith. 

I  would,  so  far  as  possible,  separate  facts  from  theories,  and  while 
not  ignoring  human  theories,  I  would  treat  them  as  human  theories, 
and  emphasize  the  great  divine  facts.  As  to  the  method  of  teaching 
theology,  and  the  same  will  apply  as  well  to  many  of  the  studies  of  this 
department,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  best  to  teach  it  in  the  vernacular, 
and  permit  me  to  say  that  this  has  been  rny  practise  during  the  eight 
years  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work.  The  young  men  need  to 
think  of  and  discuss  these  great  truths  in  the  language  in  which  they 
are  to  give  them  to  the  people.  Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  teach 
ing  should  not  be  "  ex  cathedra,"  but  more  like  the  Socratean 
method.  The  man  who  attempts  to  teach  theology  "ex  cathedra"  to  a 
class  of  young  men  in  Japan,  will,  it  seems  to  me,  run  great  risk  of 
repelling  some  of  them  from  him  and  from  the  truth  entirely,  or  at  least 
of  confirming  some  of  them  in  just  the  opposite  principles  to  those  that 
he  seeks  to  confirm  them  in.  These  young  men  behold  these  great 
truths  for  the  first  time ;  they  look  at  them  from  the  Asiatic  side  and  in 
an  Asiatic  light.  We  need,  it  seems  to  me,  to  give  them  the  fullest 
time  and  opportunity  to  state  their  views  and  their  difficulties,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  freely  discuss  these  subjects  among  themselves  in 
the  class-room.  It  is  only  thus  that  I  have  felt  that  I  was  able  to 
know  how  a  class  were  receiving  truth,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  I  have 
felt  that  I  was  able  to  control  and  lead  them,  and  with  God's  help 
confirm  them  in  the  truth,  so  far  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  use  me  as 
an  instrument  for  that  purpose. 

Homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  form  another  department  of  great 
importance,  one  in  which  our  young  men  need  most  careful  training  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  which  needs  more  careful 
adjustment  to  its  surroundings  than  does  the  teaching  in  this  depart 
ment.  Peter  and  Paul  did  not  preach  and  organize  churches  in  just  the 
way  we  all  do  in  our  home  lands  ;  a  style  of  preaching  and  methods 
of  working,  which  are  valuable  and  proper  in  Europe  and  America,  may 
be  entirely  out  of  place  here.  We  need,  it  seems  to  me,  to  especially 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  men  four  things :  1,  the  great 
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importance  of  the  office  of  a  pastor,  or  evangelist ;  2,  the  importance 
of  making  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  the  great  center,  sum,  and  substance 
of  all  their  preaching  ;  8,  to  make  the  salvation  of  souls  the  great  object 
of  their  preaching,  either  directly,  or  through  other  Christians  ;  and  4, 
to  close  every  effort  with  an  appeal  to  this  end. 

I  will  only  add  two  other  thoughts,  first,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  is  close  at  hand,  if  it  is  not  already  here,  when  some  of  our  young 
men  should  be  taught  enough  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  so  that  they  can  go  to 
the  sources  and  examine  for  themselves  the  Bible  in  the  languages  in 
which  it  was  written ;  and  secondly,  that  I  regard  training  in  vocal 
music  as  very  important ;  the  worship  of  song  has  always  in  all  lands 
and  in  all  ages  been  a  most  important  part  of  God's  worship.  We  need 
to  make  all  our  workers  as  proficient  in  vocal  music  as  possible. 

We  come  now  in  the  third  and  last  place  to  the  most  important 
training  of  all  which  our  young  men  need, — spiritual  training.  Without 
an  earnest  spirituality, — a  heart  culture,  which  can  only  come  by  the 
mighty  indwelling  and  inworking  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  love 
of  Christ,  all  the  mental  culture  and  mental  training  of  which  I  have 
spoken  will  be  in  vain  and  worse  than  in  vain.  Mental  force  is  im 
portant,  but  spiritual  force  is  infinitely  more  important.  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  danger  that  attends  high  mental  culture ;  it  is  only  as  a 
high  spiritual  culture  is  combined  with  a  high  mental  culture,  that  the 
latter  can  be  a  blessing.  How  shall  this  be  secured  ? 

I  venture  a  few  suggestions  only.  The  teachers  in  the  school, 
both  foreign  and  native,  should  be  men  of  earnest  faith,  feeling,  and 
piety  ;  men  who  will  emphasize  in  their  lives  and  in  their  teaching  the 
spiritual  side  of  truth.  One  man  in  such  a  faculty  with  doubts,  or  vaga 
ries,  or  one  man  without  decided  religious  feelings,  may  be  an  iceburg, 
neutralising  the  sunlight  and  warmth  of  all  the  rest.  There  should  be 
a  warm  religious  atmosphere  in  the  school,  a  linking  of  the  hearts  of 
the  teachers  to  the  hearts  of  the  scholars,  in  mutual  love,  in  helpful 
friendship,  and  confidence,  through  all  the  course  of  study.  The 
sciences,  history,  everything,  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the 
hearts  of  teachers  and  scholars  will  be  constantly  looking  up  to  the  God 
of  nature  and  of  history.  Mingle  religious  and  biblical  instruction  with 
the  other  teaching  through  the  whole  collegiate  course.  In  the  theologi- 
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cal  course,  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  needs  of  the  waiting  millions  about 
us  should  suffuse,  and  permeate,  and  imbue  all  the  teaching  and  study, 
overpowering  and  melting  the  merely  intellectual  in  the  emotional  and 
spiritual,  so  that  the  heart  will  grow  faster  than  the  head. 

Lead  the  students,  especially  the  higher  classes,  to  engage  in  active, 
earnest,  personal  work  for  souls  about  them  ;  by  this  course  they  will 
become  more  practically  interested  in  the  studies  of  the  theological 
course,  and  be  more  likely  to  keep  their  hearts  warm  and  spiritually 
growing. 

Encourage  them  all,  as  far  as  possible,  to  engage  in  such  work  dur 
ing  their  vacations,  and  secure  reports  of  such  work  before  the  whole 
body  of  students  if  possible.  We  ought  not  to  consider  the  training  of 
these  workers  finished  when  they  go  out  into  the  field,  but  should  so 
have  linked  our  hearts  to  theirs  that  they  will  look  to  us  for  help  and 
counsel  in  all  difficulties  of  head,  heart,  or  work,  so  that  their  mental 
and  spiritual  culture  may  go  on  both  with  and  without  our  help,  through 
their  whole  lives. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  suggestion  ;  but  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ? 

The  best  of  us  are  weak,  imperfect,  fallible  instruments  ;  God  can 
use  us,  he  does  use  us,  to  do  a  finite  part  in  the  training  of  men  for  his 
work  ;  but  the  all-important,  the  infinite  part  of  this  needed  training, 
must  be  done  by  him,  by  his  power,  by  his  Spirit,  by  his  love.  We  can 
secure  this  work  on  God's  part,  in  answer  to  earnest  heart  longings  and 
fervent  prayers.  Make  these  schools  places  of  prayer,  encourage  each 
class  to  have  its  prayer  meeting,  to  pray  for  full  conversion,  full  con 
secration,  and  full  enduement  with  power  from  on  high. 

Have  stated  days  set  apart  in  the  school  to  pray  for  this  great 
object.  Let  us  make  our  own  closets  Peniels  as  we  wrestle  with  God 
in  prayer  for  this  needed  training  and  enduement,  both  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  pupils.  A  telegraph  wire  is  only  common  iron  ;  it  has  no 
power  in  and  of  itself  to  send  a  message  anywhere ;  it  is  the  electric 
current  that  fills  it  which  carries  the  message  into  the  ears  and  hearts 
of  a  waiting  world.  Just  so  we  are  only  common  clay,  we  are  only 
mediums  through  which  God  works  ;  just  in  proportion  as  we  and  our 
pupils  are  filled  and  energized  by  the  holy  Spirit,  will  the  saving  gospel 
27 
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of  Christ  flow  out  through  our  lips  and  lives  into .  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  millions  about  us.  Let  us  seek  for  this  divine  energy ! 
Let  us  interest  the  native  Christian  hearts  in  this  land,  and  a  great 
company  of  earnest  hearts  in  Christian  lands  in  this  great  object,  and  so 
have  power  with  God  and  prevail,  that  a  great  company  of  pastors  and 
evangelists  shall  be  speedily  raised  up,  who  shall  be  thoroughly  fur 
nished  and  equipped  with  all  that  God  and  man  can  give  them,  filled  with 
the  fulness  of  Christ's  love  and  the  Spirit's  presence,  to  go  forth  and 
reap  the  fields  which  are  white  already  to  harvest. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Knox  said :  I  fear  that  we  sometimes  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  need  of  an  extended  English  and  philosophical  course 
of  studies  for  our  clergy.  Our  mission  has  a  larger  number  of  com 
municants  under  its  care  than  any  other  mission.  It  has  eighteen 
churches.  That,  under  God,  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Japanese 
pastors  and  evangelists  who  know  little  or  no  English.  They  may 
not,  perhaps,  combat  materialism,  but  they  can  gather  converts  and 
build  up  churches.  Let  me  describe  one  of  these  men,  the  most  success 
ful  possibly  of  them  all.  He  is  in  middle  life,  a  fine  Chinese  scholar, 
versed  in  Buddhism  and  a  good  theologian.  His  influence  reaches 
every  class  in  Tokiyo.  He  is  is  now  instructing  the  first  Japanese 
scholar  in  the  capital,  and  also  the  leading  Buddhist  priest  in  Tokiyo. 
He  has  gained  favor  for  Christianity  with  leading  statesmen  and  politicians. 
He  is  equally  ready  to  devote  himself  to  men  of  the  humblest  position. 
He  has  a  strong  church.  I  am  confident  that  no  Christian  in  Japan 
has  attained  to  more  influence.  Our  other  men  are  doing  a  similar  work, 
though  on  a  less  extended  scale.  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of 
the  energy,  perseverence,  and  zeal  of  some  of  these  men.  I  am  to  learn 
methods  of  mission  work  from  them.  Would  that  we  might  have  many 
such  t  They  must  not  be  overlooked,  if  we  would  know  the  training  our 
pastors  need  to  fit  them  for  work  in  Japan. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  thought  that  the  paper  just  read  was  an 
admirable  one,  especially  the  last  part.,  in  which  the  need  of  spiritual 
training  was  clearly  advocated.  He  felt  that  while  training  and  dis 
cipline  were  essential,  yet  that  nothing  would  avail  where  the  living 
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energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  wanting.  It  is  this  which  is  needed,  and 
which  the  late  movement  in  Yokohama  has  begun  to  supply.  He  fully 
admitted  the  necessity  for  some  to  become  proficient  in  English,  and  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  latest  phases  of  opposition  ;  and  also  for  some  to 
receive  but  a  simple  gospel  training ;  but  in  both  the  Holy  Spirit's  energy 
was  essential,  without  which  no  blessing  can  ensue.  Mr.  Ballagh 
concluded  with  reference  to,  and  an  extract  from,  the  published 
opinions  on  this  subject  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

The  Rev.  0.  Carey  said  that  he  thought  that  one  point  had  been  over 
looked.  It  was  the  training  of  men  to  save  souls.  At  Seminaries  and  Col 
leges  men  were  trained  in  Theology  and  Exegesis  and  Homiletics,  but  he 
thought  that  there  might  be  with  advantage  a  line  of  training  established 
which  might  be  called  a  professorship  of  Christian  Activity.  Such  a 
professor  should  be  a  man  qualified  to  direct  men  into  that  work  for 
which  God  had  given  them  corresponding  gifts.  Each  student  should 
then  be  required  during  at  least  a  part  of  his  course  to  take  up  Sunday- 
schools,  prayer- meetings  or  evangelistic  work,  the  professor  carefully 
watching  the  work  of  each,  so  as  to  give  all  needed  -counsel. 

The  Rev.  J.  Soper  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  underrate  schools. 
Yet  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when  supplying  the  work  with 
preachers  would  have  to  depend  upon  Theological  Seminaries.  He  would 
advocate  more  intercourse  in  daily  life  between  teacher  and  taught. 
The  students  should  often  accompany  missionaries  or  be  associated  with 
pastors,  so  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  example.  In  every 
mission  there  ought  to  be  among  the  missionaries  themselves  some 
pastors  and  evangelists  as  well  as  teachers.  The  Japanese  are  an  imita 
tive  people.  If  we  would  have  them  be  pastors  and  preachers,  some  of 
us  must  be  their  models. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  expressed  his  sympathy  witli  the  views  advocated 
by  Mr.  Knox.  Yet  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  example 
adduced  was  that  of  a  man  who,  though  ignorant  of  English,  had  had  a 
severe  mental  training  in  the  Chinese  classics ;  a  discipline  even  severer 
than  the  English  course  advocated.  And  further,  there  was  danger  in 
regarding  this  class  of  workers  as  a  large  one.  It  was  in  fact  a  small 
one  and  growing  less.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  materially  influence 
the  plans  for  educational  work. 
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The  Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  fully  acknowledged  the  need  of  spiritual 
power, — the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  work.  But  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  not  have  been  the  Spurgeon  and  the  power  he 
is  had  he  not  carefully  cultivated  the  powers  God  had  given  to  him. 
God  can  use  men  without  gifts  ;  but  gifts  are  not  unnecessary,  and  should 
be  used.  There  was  need,  in  his  judgment,  of  a  specific  training,  but 
there  was  a  danger  of  making  it  too  English.  In  the  future  work  of  the 
students,  it  is  the  poor  and  the  illiterate  with  whom  they  will  after  all 
have  to  do  chiefly.  This  is  a  practical  question.  More  text-books  in 
the  Japanese  language  than  at  present  exist  is  the  pressing  need  of  the 
day  in  this  department  of  our  work. 

The  Rev.  H.  Waddell  thought  that  Dr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Knox's 
views  in  the  main  agreed.  A  danger  had  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
shape  of  the  younger  men  despising  the  older,  when  the  former  were 
English  scholars.  The  older  men  were  experimentally  found  to  be  the 
best  pastors,  and  the  younger  in  this  would  do  well  to  sit  at  their  feet. 
He  thoroughly  advocated  giving  to  the  most  distinguished  Japanese 
student  for  Christian  work  a  solid  education  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  as  being  the  original  tongues  of  God's  word,  so  that  hereafter 
they  may  become  able  expounders  of  that  word,  and  take  that  share 
which  would  then  be  their  right  in  any  future  revision  of  the  entire 
Bible. 

Two  papers  on  the  "  Distinctive  Claim  of  the  Educational 
Works  for  Women  "  were  presented  ;  one,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Pierson 
of  Yokohama,  was  read  by  Miss  J.  N.  Crosby,  both  ladies  of 
the  Woman's  Union;  and  one  by  Mrs.  E. E.  Miller  of  Tokiyo,  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  was  read  by  Mr.  Miller. 

THE   DISTINCTIVE  CLAIMS   OF   THE   EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  FOR  WOMEN. 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  PIERSON. 

Symmetrical  developement  is  the  invariable  law  of  organic  life. 
Its  illustrations  are  numerous  among  the  denizens  of  earth,  air,  and 
water.  From  the  buried  germ  of  the  tiniest  plant,  to  its  crowning  spire, 
harmonious  development  is  the  evident  principle,  governing  its  pro- 
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gress  to  maturity.  If  the  root  extracted  from  its  native  soil  nourish 
ment  sufficient  only  for  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  stalk,  no  leafy  tissues 
would  be  produced,  no  crown  of  glory ;  and  the  wondrous  forest  beauty, 
designed  to  be  an  exquisite  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  God, 
would  become  a  blemish  upon  His  fair  creation.  But  all  the  agencies 
that  minister  to  its  life  and  growth,  tend  to  the  symmetrical  develop 
ment  of  stem,  leaves,  buds  and  blossoms,  which  are  finally  perfected  in 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  inimitable  proportions.  The  universe,  from 
its  individual  objects  to  the  grand  aggregate,  displays  a  wise  and  gra 
cious  principle  of  divine  harmony.  There  are  no  discords  in  the 
music  of  the  revolving  spheres,  and  though  one  orb  differ  from  another 
orb  in  glory,  the  dazzling  suns,  the  lesser  lights  compose  the  great, 
glittering  stellar  systems. 

In  one  grand,  solemn  harmony  they  roll, 
Wheel  within  wheel,  a  wondrous  whole ! 

Whatever  diverts,  restricts,  or  opposes  the  accomplishment  of  this 
natural  law  of  organic  life,  creates  discord  among  the  worlds  which  lie 
at  the  feet  of  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  cooperates  in  the  consummation  of  this 
design,  is  the  instrument  or  servant  of  the  glorious  Designer  !  In 
woman's  threefold  nature,  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  symmetri 
cal  development  is,  also,  the  evident  intention  of  her  great  Creator. 
If  one  of  these  natures,  so  distinct,  and  yet,  now,  so  inseparable,  be 
cultivated  to  the  exclusion  and  disadvantage  of  the  others,  not  only  she, 
but  all  of  God's  intelligent  creatures  must  suffer  loss.  The  delicate 
balance  between  the  material  and  immaterial  being  can  be  preserved 
only  by  a  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers.  In  the  order 
and  varied  appointments  of  the  universe  there  is  nothing  superfluous, 
and  while  surpassing  excellence  and  magnificence  are  everywhere  dis 
played,  there  is  also  a  divine  economy  of  purpose  in  these  lavish  gifts 
which  gathers  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  The  higher 
orders  of  intelligences  were  made  for  God  and  His  glory,  and  therefore 
richly  and  wonderfully  endowed.  The  intellectual  nature  of  woman, 
with  its  exquisite  perceptions,  its  firm  grasp  of  living  verities,  and  its 
penetration  into  the  mysteries  of  science,  is  thus  endowed  with  the  royal 
insignia  of  its  lofty  destination.  The  enlightened  nations  of  the  Occident, 
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in  their  just,  wise  and  liberal  policies,  have  demonstrated  the  problem  of 
Education  for  Woman,  with  reference  to  the  domestic,  social  and  literary 
spheres.  Can  not  its  elevating  and  powerful  influences,  permeating  the 
mass  of  crude,  but  rich  material,  effect  as  much  in  the  Orient  ?  The 
women  of  Japan  possess  talents  of  intrinsic  value,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
cursory  glance  at  their  national  archives.  They  have  graced  the  imperial 
court,  obtained  victories  upon  the  battle  field,  and  have  given  their  own 
mental  tone  to  the  prevailing  literature  of  the  period.  Among  these  cele 
brities  Murasakishikibu,  who  flourished  about  six  hundred  years  ago,  shines 
preeminently.  Well  versed  in  Oriental  classics,  her  genius  impressed 
itself  upon  the  national  mind  through  the  medium  of  her  pen.  In  her 
voluminous  work,  entitled  G-enjimonog atari,  she  freely  descants  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  her  people,  illustrating  important  truths  by 
parables.  She  has  thereby  scattered  some  immortelles  of  thought  and 
feeling  here  and  there  ;  she  has  wafted  some  sighs  down  the  years,  from  an 
unsatisfied  heart.  Her  poems  breathe  the  pathos  of  her  genius.  The 
transitory  joy  of  earthly  friendship  finds  expression  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  friends,  who  love,  too  widely  part ; 

United  only  heart  to  heart ; 
Though  suddenly  by  chance  they  meet, 

The  season  is  as  brief  as  sweet. 

Each  seeks  the  other's  face  to  view, 

One  hasty  glance  and  then  adieu. 
Just  as  in  cloudy  skies,  the  moon 

A  moment  shines,  obscured  as  soon ! 

The  works  of  this  authoress  are  still  extant  and  perused  with  pleasure 
by  the  people.  In  this  Oriental  galaxy  of  stars,  there  are  some  whose 
light  has  illumined  the  political  meridian.  Among  these,  Jingokogo  has 
deserved  and  won  the  meed  of  fame.  She  was  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Chuaitenno,  who  reigned  in  Japan  during  the  third  century  of  our 
Christian  era.  It  was  a  period  of  restlessness  and  revolt  in  the  history 
of  this  people.  A  southern  province  resorted  to  hostile  measures  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  The  Empress,  clear,  cool  and  penetrating 
in  her  judgment,  apprehended  the  source  of  the  rebellion  as  external, 
rather  than  internal ;  as  existing  in  the  influence  of  Korea,  then  in 
imical  to  Japan.  Or  perceiving,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  diplomatist,  that 
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war  with  a  foreign  power  would  tend  to  divert  the  insurgents  and  unite 
them  in  a  common  cause  against  a  common  foe,  she  counselled  the 
Emperor  to  direct  his  military  measures  against  Korea,  then  held  only  in 
abeyance  by  the  superior  force  of  the  army  of  Japan.  The  Emperor? 
disregarding  this  advice,  proceeded  with  his  troops  to  the  scene  of 
insurrection,  and  in  an  early  engagement  was  mortally  wounded.  Con 
cealing  his  death,  the  Empress  assumed  personal  command  of  the  army. 
In  accordance  with  her  original  convictions,  she  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Korea.  Comprehending  something  of  the  machinery  of  the  minds  she 
governed,  she  applied  the  subtle  touch  of  superstition  to  their  secret 
springs,  declaring  that  a  revelation  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  gods 
in  a  dream,  in  which,  she  was  assured,  there  were  vast  treasures  in 
Korea  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  invincible  army  of  Japan.  With 
these  and  other  powerful  incentives,  she  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldiers,  who  followed  her  to  victory. 

These  are  some  of  the  indubitable  evidences  of  talent  among  the 
women  of  Japan.  The  existence  of  these  talents  involves  the  obligation 
to  utilize  them,  if  Japan  would  rise  to  a  higher  position  among  the  sover 
eign  nations  of  the  earth.  Irrespectively  of  this  latter  consideration,  which 
is  only  a  consequent,  the  benefit  to  all  civil  and  domestic  institutions, 
the  antecedent  is  the  superior  consideration.  Her  present  position  in  this 
empire,  as  wife,  mother,  daughter,  teacher,  is  inestimably  important.  In 
proportion  to  the  symmetrical  development  of  her  powers,  among  the  prin 
cipal  of  which  is  that  now  under  consideration,  the  intellectual  or  mental,  is 
she  prepared  for  these  important  positions.  As  wife,  she  presides  over 
the  domestic  and  financial  departments  of  her  household.  In  that 
capacity,  education  is  her  efficient  executive.  As  mother,  she  is  the 
educator  of  her  children.  If  her  standard  be  pure  and  lofty,  and  her 
attainments  commensurate,  she  elevates  them,  intellectually  and  morally. 
In  every  land  beneath  the  sun  the  mother  leaves  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  plastic  mind  and  heart  of  her  child.  Nor  is  Japan  wanting  in 
illustrations  of  this  fact,  so  universally  known  and  conceded.  Native 
biographers  have  immortalized  some  of  the  matrons  of  this  empire,  of 
whom,  one  especially  receives  their  highest  encomiums.  She  lived  in 
Japan,  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  versed  in  the  literature  and  classics 
of  her  country.  Her  faithful  and  devoted  labors  were  concentrated  upon 
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the  object  of  her  affections,  an  only  son,  whose  education  she  alone 
conducted.  At  last  his  rare  acquirements  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  In  consideration  of  these  valuable  qualifications,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  high  rank,  which  demanded  his  presence  at  court.  Filial 
affection  predominated  over  his  varied  emotions  ;  and  patriotism,  which 
had  been  instilled  into  his  mind  by  his  faithful  teacher,  was  the  only 
motive  that  induced  him  to  leave  his  mother  for  a  royal  residence.  Her 
parting  injunction  corresponded  with  her  teachings  :  "  Be  patriotic  ;  be 
true  to  all  that  you  have  learned."  With  Christian  culture  and  en 
lightenment,  these  noble  efforts  would  have  produced  greater  and  nobler 
results  I  If  woman  be  commissioned  to  convey  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  immortal  souls,  education  is  an  important  accession  to  her  quali 
fications.  Living  testimonies  to  this  fact  are  found  in  our  Mission 
school.  In  the  instances  under  our  immediate  cognizance,  the  cultured 
Christian  girl  exerts  a  superior  influence  in  every  department  of  service 
in  which  she  is  engaged.  Supplied  with  material  for  work,  furnished 
with  arguments  for  the  confutation  of  sophistry  and  unbelief,  her  advan 
tages  over  the  less  favored  are  very  apparent.  The  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  powers  tends  to  firmer  establishment  in  the  truth,  preparing 
the  mind  not  only  for  defensive,  but  for  an  aggressive  attitude  towards 
error,  superstition  and  fanaticism.  Thus  mathematics,  discipline,  know 
ledge  of  foreign  languages  expands  and  liberalizes ;  science  opens  new 
avenues,  leading  to  the  great  central  temple  of  eternal  truth.  And 
this  is  the  summum  bonum  of  education,  induction  into  the  eternal 
verities  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  whose  Divine  Spirit  is  the  inimitable 
Teacher.  Under  His  sanctifying  and  vitalizing  influences,  education 
attains  its  ultimatum  of  utility,  excellence  and  power.  In  some  respects 
the  government  schools  of  this  empire  are  good  in  their  secular  systems. 
Owing  to  the  paucity  and  imperfections  of  present  translations, 
Japanese  text-books  are  insufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough 
education,  which  can  at  present  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  foreign  works.  The  Anglo- Saxon  tongue  is  also  a  key  to  inexhaustible 
literary  resources.  It  opens  the  door  to  choice  and  varied  stores  of 
poetry  and  prose.  In  this  respect  the  government  schools  are  deficient. 
They  are  above  all  other  considerations  utterly  devoid  of  Christian  in 
struction,  and  therefore  fail  to  accomplish  the  highest  object  of  Educa- 
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tion.  All  systems,  political,  social,  educational  or  moral,  built  upon  any 
other  foundation  than  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  survive  !  The 
republic  of  Plato,  and  Atlantis  of  Bacon,  the  Utopia  of  Moore,  exist  no 
longer.  The  proud  temple  of  Minerva,  with  its  graceful  architecture  and 
snowy  colonnades  echoes  no  more  to  the  voice  of  the  mistaken  devotee 
of  a  false  wisdom  and  a  baseless  philosophy.  Thus  perish  all  the 
devices  of  man  !  Illusory  and  unsatisfactory,  they  resemble  that  aspiring 
youth  who  sought  to  find  a  cup  of  gold  where  the  shining  rainbow  meets 
the  earth.  Disappointment  is  their  legitimate  result !  Without  the  true 
wisdom  which  is  found  only  in  Christ,  intellectual  culture  creates  pride, 
arrogance,  conceit  and  presumption.  It  confers  no  permanent  benefits 
upon  the  individual  or  nation;  it  is  powerless,  because  lifeless  !  "But 
the  Wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy."  Therefore  open  to  the  women  of  Japan  the 
shining  portals  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  they  may  enter  those  sacred 
precincts,  drink  from  the  fountain  of  celestial  Youth  and  Wisdom,  and 
thus  be  prepared  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  needy.  The  present 
period  is  eminently  progressive,  but  without  an  equable  and  firm 
foundation  there  can  be  no  true  and  constant  advancement.  The 
power  and  prestige  of  a  nation  do  not  only  reside  in  the  subterranean 
and  submarine  resources  of  its  territorial  dominions ;  not  only  in 
the  primeval  forests,  long  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  ;  not  in  its 
veins  of  gold  and  silver  ;  nor  yet  in  its  extensive  commercial  relations — 
the  white  sails  that  glance  across  its  bays  and  seas — the  perils  that 
lie  concealed  in  the  wide  casket,  which  bounds  its  shores  minister  to 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  its  people — but  are  not  the  true  sources  of  its 
greatness.  Nor  yet  alone  are  its  lofty  mountain  ranges,  sending  down 
their  fertilizing  tributaries  to  the  low  lands,  the  bulwarks  of  its  strength. 
These  are  all  valuable  endowments,  but  not  in  these  extrinsic  advantages 
does  the  secret  of  superiority  reside.  It  is  the  intrinsic  worth,  nobility, 
patriotism  and  intellectual  resources  of  its  brave  Christian  men  and 
women  that  confer  sovereignty  and  dominion  !  The  rude  Norman,  in  his 
barbaric  splendor,  the  bold  and  aggressive  Roman,  the  refined  and 
elegant  Greek,  understanding  not  the  secret  of  permanent  power,  con 
ceded  not  to  woman  her  proper  position  among  the  influential  agencies 
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of  national  prosperity,  and  thus  speedily  declined.  England's  right  royal 
women  have  swayed  the  sceptre  with  grace,  wisdom  and  beneficence, 
and  now  the  influence  of  that  enlightened  Christian  kingdom  is  recognized 
from  the  frozen  North  to  the  Southern  Sea  ;  from  the  exclusive  Orient 
to  the  liberal  and  progressive  West.  But  the  cultured  Norman  need 
not  aspire  to  earthly  thrones  and  crowns.  Her  throne  is  in  the  hearts 
of  those  whom  she  loves — her  crown  is  their  reciprocity  ;  her  empire 
is  wide  as  the  world  ;  wherever  there  are  hearts  to  bless,  wherever 
there  are  tears  to  wipe  away,  wherever  there  are  sorrows  to  soothe, 
wherever  there  is  true  sacrifice  demanded,  and  loving  ministrations 
required,  she  finds  her  appropriate  sphere.  In  the  education  of 
woman  not  only  are  discipline  and  utility  prominent  considerations, 
but  the  graceful  and  innocent  relaxations  should  occupy  their  ap 
propriate  niches  in  the  general  system  of  preparation  and  culture  for 
her  life  work.  The  emotions  of  her  soul  must  find  utterance  in  the 
universal  language  of  God's  living  creatures,  Music.  From  the  lark 
soaring  through  the  morning  sky  to  the  nightingale  amid  the  solemn 
night  shadows — from  the  deep  intonations  of  the  rolling  thunder,  to 
the  soft  whisper  of  the  brook,  music  is  the  natural  vehicle  of  sentiment. 
The  character  of  a  people  is  not  only  impressed  upon  their  literature, 
but  expressed  in  their  national  melodies.  And  here  the  women  of  Japan 
have  an  especial  calling,  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new  musical  era  for 
their  country  and  their  people.  It  is  through  their  influence  that  sacred 
song  shall  find  entrance  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people,  enno 
bling  and  elevating  them.  In  harmony  with  heaven  and  with  its  royal 
citizens,  one  Anthem  shall  resound  from  shore  to  shore,  from  Heaven 
to  earth  and  from  earth  to  Heaven.  The  words  of  prophecy  shall  be 
fulfilled.  "  And  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thuuderings,  saying, 
Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  !"  Christian  education  in 
its  deep  and  broad  significance  is  the  prerogative  of  the  women  of  Japan, 
and  a  golden  medium  of  true  progress  for  this  Empire,  whose  life  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  universe.  Educa 
tion  in  Japan  is  not  even  now  an  unsolved  problem,  although  crude  and 
experimental  in  its  systems  and  feeble  in  its  beginnings.  With  a  deep, 
firm,  and  liberal  foundation,  the  stately  walls  of  the  edifice  will  rise,  it 
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may  be  slowly,  but  surely,  strong  and  beautiful,  adorned  with  living 
stones,  diamond,  amethyst  and  sapphire.  Its  crowning  dome  reaching 
beyond  the  skies  shall  reflect  the  crystallizing  light  of  the  Eternal  Truth. 
So  shall  it  withstand  "  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 
Erected  in  symmetry  and  strength,  it  shall  remain  the  joy  and  admira 
tion  of  the  whole  earth.  Educational  work  for  the  women  of  Japan 
thus  established  must  inevitably  develop  resources  and  systems  sufficient 
for  every  exigency  and  appropriate  to  the  growth  of  rapidly  progressive 
periods.  But  it  is  not  alone  through  the  curriculum  of  the  school  that 
education  is  acquired.  There  all  multitudes  of  agencies  co-operating  in 
the  cultivation  of  heart  and  brain.  The  diploma  may  be  awarded,  the 
highest  honors  conferred,  the  valedictory  rendered  ;  there  is  something 
far  beyond.  Education  has  not  yet  attained  its  zenith.  There  are  heights 
of  wisdom  unsealed — depths  of  knowledge  unfathomed.  The  instinct 
of  the  immortal  mind  is  upward,  toward  the  Infinite,  from  which  it  is  an 
emanation. 

"  See  yon  bold  eagle,  toward  the  snn 

Now  rising  free  and  strong ; 
And  see  yon  mighty  river  roll 

Its  sounding  tide  along  ! 

Ah,  yet  near  earth,  the  eagle  tires  ; 

Lost  in  the  sea,  the  river ; 
But  naught  can  stay  the  human  mind  ; 

'Tis  onward,  upward  ever  ! 

It  yet  shall  tread  the  starlit  paths 

By  highest  angels  trod  ; 
And  pause,  but  at  the  farthest  world, 

In  the  Universe  of  God." 

There  all  "  who  are  wise  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Father."  There  shall  be  no  harp  unstrung,  no  perplexing  discord 
in  the  glorious  Anthem,  but  perfect  harmony  in  the  concert  of  the 
illimitable  ages.  There  shall  be  no  imperfect  development,  but  inimi 
table  grace  and  symmetry.  "  For  the  city  lieth  four-square,  and  the 
length  thereof  is  as  great  as  the  breadth  ;  the  length  and  the  breadth 
and  the  height  thereof  are  equal !"  , 
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EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


BY  MRS.  E.  R.  MILLER. 

The  world  over  the  education  of  woman  is  the  distinctive  indication 
of  an  enlightened  civilisation.  Every  person  of  thought  knows  this. 
The  government  of  Japan  acknowledges  it,  and  opens  schools  for  the 
girls.  This  government  has  done  nobly, — is  still  doing  nobly  for  the 
education  of  the  girls  of  this  land.  To  some  extent  it  understands  their 
needs.  It  just  begins  to  realize  that  they  are  Uie  mothers  of  the  men, 
and  for  this  reason  chiefly,  it  wishes  them  to  have  a  practical  education. 
They  are  taught  besides  reading,  letter  writing  and  composition  ;  history, 
and  science,  and  music,  and  painting,  and  sewing,  and  cooking,  and 
etiquette  ;  and  these  schools  are  so  cheap  as  to  be  practically  opened  to  all. 
Then  why  need  the  missionaries  spend  time  and  money  in  school  teaching  ? 
The  government  of  Japan  does  not  realize  that  the  women  and  girls  need, 
above  and  more  than  all  else,  a  Christian  education  ;  it  rather  says  by 
both  official  acts  and  by  the  behavior  of  those  in  power, — We  wish  all 
knowledge  except  Christianity ;  that  we  would  gladly  avoid.  By  a 
knowledge  of  the  pure  teachings  of  Christ,  our  women  and  girls  would 
learn  that  they  must  not  live  only  to  minister  to  the  selfishness  and 
sensual  gratification  of  us  lords  ;  they  would  learn  that  the  marriage  ties 
are  sacred  and  should  be  as  enduring  as  life.  We  would  be  compelled 
to  make  new  marriage  laws,  and  we  are  not  ready  for  this. 

Just  what  is  woman's  position  in  the  marriage  relation  ?  For 
women's  position  in  Japan  is  emphatically  dependent  upon  the  marriage 
relation.  She  must  at  all  times  obey  her  lord,  her  mother-in-law,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  her  husband's  family,  without  reasoning  or  ques 
tion.  This  is  not  sufficient.  She  must  not  only  obey,  but  absolutely 
please  her  husband.  This  covers  all  that  words  can  express.  If  she 
fail  in  this,  she  may  at  any  time  be  divorced  ;  if  she  suffer  beyond  the 
power  of  endurance  from  the  exactions  of  her  husband  or  his  family  and 
leave  of  her  own  accord,  she  cannot  take  her  children  or  her  clothing 
with  her,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  world  she  is  disgraced.  It 
has  been  said,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  before  the  introduction  of 
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Protestant  Christianity  into  Japan,  there  were  but  few  chaste-minded 
Japanese  women, — as  Christian  women  count  chastity — of  mature  years, 
in  all  this  country.  If  that  were  true  before  the  introduction  of  Protes 
tant  Christianity,  how  nearly  true  it  must  be  now,  for  how  small  a 
portion  of  this  people  have  yet  been  reached  by  its  blessed  influence  I 

Who,  then,  shall  plead  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  women 
of  Japan  ?  The  women  themselves  will  not  be  heard  ;  they  do  not  even 
understand  their  own  needs — that  blessing  never  by  them  possessed  1 

Who  shall  plead  for  them  ?  The  women  of  England,  the  women 
of  America  !  and  we  their  representatives  must  work  for  this  end.  But 
how  ?  Shall  we  give  up  this  great  labor  of  school  teaching,  and  with 
Bible  in  hand  devote  ourselves  directly  and  only  to  teaching  the  religion 
of  Christ  ? 

Let  us  examine  this  question.  We  go  out  among  the  poor,  we  stop 
at  their  door  and  try  to  tell  them,  in  a  foreign  stammering  tongue,  of 
Christ's  love  for  them.  They  listen,  they  seem  moved,  perhaps  they  are ; 
but  they  cannot  read,  and  when  next  we  go  to.  visit  them  a  week  later 
all  our  former  instructions  have  slipped  off  the  surface  of  their  minds, 
worn  hard  and  smooth  by  ignorance,  bigotry  and  grinding  toil.  They 
have  never  before  been  expected  to  think  ;  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  no 
thinking  mind  there ;  not  only  must  the  material  for  thought  be  fur 
nished,  but  actually  the  mind  must  be  taught  to  think.  Weary,  weary 
work.  Toil  as  we  may,  we  can  reach  but  few  in  a  day  in  this  way ; 
and  so  we  find  access  to  some  family  through  a  friend  perhaps,  and  try 
to  gather  a  meeting  in  order  that  more  may  be  instructed  at  once ;  but 
Japanese  etiquette  forbids  entering  freely  the  private  house  of  strangers, 
though  they  and  we  may  invite  never  so  earnestly,  and  so  a  meeting 
seldom  succeeds  in  a  private  house.  We  hire  a  room  and  urge  the 
women  and  girls  to  come.  The  women  must  take  care  of  their  own 
houses  and  can  rarely  go  out ;  the  girls  are  at  the  public  school  or,  like 
their  mothers,  are  at  work. 

But  have  no  Japanese  women  any  leisure  ?  Yes,  the  upper  classes 
of  women  have  little  else,  but  the  missionary  finds  it  not  easy  to  make 
her  way  into  these  families.  Without  a  formal  introduction  she  would 
soon  be  made  to  feel  that  her  presence  was  not  desired,  and  with  such 
an  introduction  she  would  find  on  her  second  or  third  visit,  for  Christian 
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instruction,  that  all  the  family  "  were  ill,"  or  "  were  engaged  in  un 
avoidable  business  and  so  could  not  listen  to-day,"  a  sure  sign  of  the 
approaching  end  of  teaching  there. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  no  good  work  can  be 
done  among  the  women,  but  I  do  not  think  visiting  from  house  to  house 
is  the  most  efficient  manner  of  working  here.  Meetings  should  be  held 
either  in  the  chapels  which  are  used  by  the  native  churches,  or  in  other 
public  places  where  the  women  who  are  already  Christians  can  by  work 
and  instruction  have  their  own  faith  built  up,  and  can  gather  any 
of  their  acquaintances,  who  will  come  to  hear  the  words  of  Christ. 
Much  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  much  more  remains  still  to  be 
done. 

Another  branch  of  work  for  women  of  great  importance  and 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  home  societies  is  the  training  of 
Christian  nurses  for  the  sick.  This  work,  which  seems  to  me  so 
formidable,  requiring  so  many  appliances  before  much  can  be  accom 
plished,  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  hoped  that  soon  competent 
women  will  be  called  to  enter  upon  this  work.  Some  of  us  have  come 
to  Japan  feeling  that  to  spend  time  in  teaching  the  English  language  in 
schools  is  wrong,  and  so  have  tried  other  methods  of  work,  but  have 
finally  turned  to  schools  and  to  work  in  homes  through  them.  Let 
us  now  look  at  these  schools  which  all  our  missions  sooner  or  later 
are  constrained  to  use  as  a  means  of  Christian  work  among  the  women 
and  girls. 

Here  is  a  school :  the  sum  paid  by  each  pupil  barely  covers  the 
expense  of  food,  lights  and  fuel.  The  Japanese  can  rarely  pay  much 
more.  Pupils  gladly  come  under  these  conditions  from  the  upper- 
middle  classes.  We  have  the  pupils  constantly  under  our  influence, 
and  the  experience  of  all  who  have  schools  bears  me  out  in  saying  that 
the  greater  portion,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  older  girls,  become 
Christians. 

They  leave  the  schools,  become  Christian  wives  and  mothers,  and 
who  can  tell  the  limit  of  their  influence  ?  Or  they  become  Christian 
teachers,  and  there  again  their  influence  is  equally  widely  exerted. 

These  pupils  come  from  various  parts  of  the  interior,  where  the 
missionaries  cannot  reside ;  they  come  from  those  very  families  into  which 
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the  missionary  cannot  freely  enter  :  they  carry  the  blessed  teaching  of 
our  Saviour  home  with  them,  and  directly  to  the  hearts  of  their  parents 
through  their  affection  for  the  children. 

And  indeed  is  it  but  a  little  matter  that  the  girls  should  .have  a 
Christian  education  in  order  to  furnish  proper  companions  to  our  native 
pastors  or  Christian  teachers  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  Japanese 
prefer  wives  who  have  not  come  under  instruction  in  our  schools.  This 
may  be  true  of  those  who  themselves  have  no  foreign  education,  for 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  wife  with  broadened  ideas  acquired  in  our 
schools  would  be  mismated  with  a  husband  whose  only  opinion  in 
relation  to  his  wife  was  that  she  was  made  to  serve  him  and  obey  him, 
with  never  one  independent  thought  of  her  own.  Or  again  if  a  girl 
by  study  in  school  has  learned  to  despise  a  woman's  duties  in  her  house 
hold  and  only  to  value  intellectual  work,  then  she  is  unfitted  to  become 
the  wife  of  any  one ;  but  it  should  not  be  considered  the  fault  of  the 
school,  but  rather  a  defect  in  the  character  of  the  girl. 

I  am  sure  if  the  Christian  young  men  who  have  received  something 
of  a  foreign  education  were  asked  whether  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
their  homes  were  increased  or  diminished  by  the  foreign  education  of 
their  wives,  they  would  say  without  hesitation  that  it  was  much 
increased.  In  fact  one  young  man  who  married  one  of  the  best  scholars 
in  a  mission  school,  when  asked  this  question,  appeared  greatly  surprised 
that  any  one  could  suppose  that  his  home  might  be  less  happy  because 
he  had  an  educated  wife. 

Again,  some  have  said  it  is  no  use  to  educate  these  girls  because 
they  marry  so  early,  and  their  husbands  are  not  willing  that  they  should 
go  out  and  do  Christian  work  after  their  marriage. 

But  do  all  educated  women  in  the  home  lands  go  out  of  their 
families  to  do  Christian  work  ?  Are  all  the  Christian  husbands  there 
willing  that  their  wives  should  work  in  public  ?  Who  would  say  that 
the  money  spent  in  their  education  is  wasted  because  the  direct  influence 
is  only  exerted  upon  the  members  of  their  own  household  ? 

It  may  be  said,  "  But  why  must  we  spend  so  much  labor  in  teach 
ing  English  ?  Why  not  have  schools  in  the  vernacular,  and  so  obtain 
an  influence  over  the  girls  without  such  weary  labor  ?"  Perhaps  we 
do  spend  too  much  time  with  the  English  instruction ;  one  school  at 
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least  is  trying  with  much  success  to  introduce  English  as  we  introduce 
French  in  our  schools  at  home,  the  pupils  being  required  to  make 
considerable  progress  in  their  own  language  before  they  are  allowed  to 
study  .English  at  all.  We  can  hardly  dispense  with  the  study  of 
English  while  it  furnishes  the  shortest  road  to  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
in  the  world  that  is  worth  knowing,  and  that  too  with  much  less 
expenditure  of  time  than  would  be  required  to  learn  to  read  the  same 
books,  even  were  they  to  be  had,  in  the  vernacular. 

It  may  be  less  interesting  to  teach  the  spelling  book  to  children 
than  to  teach  the  Bible  in  Japanese  to  women  ;  but  again,  the  children 
may  understand  more  of  the  instruction  than  the  women,   and  con- , 
sequently  the  ultimate  results  may  be  greater. 

Again,  if  efficient  work  can  be  done  in  families,  it  can  be  better 
done  by  the  aid  of  schools  than  in  any  other  way.  Connected  with  all 
the  girl's  boarding  schools,  for  it  is  those  that  we  are  especially  dis 
cussing,  are  day  pupils,  or  boarding  pupils  from  the  vicinity,  whose 
homes  can  be  easily  reached,  and  what  better  introduction  can  one  have 
than  that  which  is  brought  about  by  the  children,  who  form  a  common 
bond  of  interest  and  sympathy  ?  Will  not  the  girls  tell  their  parents  of 
the  love  and  kindness  of  the  missionary  ?  And  will  not  the  parents 
desire  to  know  why  the  missionary  manifests  such  disinterested  love 
and  kindness  towards  their  children  ?  The  very  fact  of  their  placing 
their  children  in  our  schools  shows  they  have  confidence  in  the 
teachers,  and  those  teachers  of  their  children  are  the  ones  who  can  find 
access  to  their  homes.  It  seems  to  me  there  could  be  no  better  employ 
ment  for  one  missionary  connected  with  each  girls'  school,  than  visiting 
the  families  of  the  pupils  from  the  vicinity,  manifesting  a  sympathy 
with  them,  and  through  this  familiar  intercourse  leading  them  to  Christ. 
I  have  no  doubt  a  great  and  good  work  might  be  accomplished  in  this 
way. 

Whichever  teacher  gets  down  the  deepest  into  the  smypathies  and 
inner  life  of  her  pupils,  will  accomplish  the  most  good  among  them, 
and  so  reach  the  sympathies  and  excite  the  interest  of  their  parents  and 
save  the  most  souls,  which  I  trust  is  the  one  great  desire  of  every  mis 
sionary  teacher  in  Japan. 

Some    facts    in    regard    to    the    girls'   schools  of  the    different 
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missions  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  con 
dition,  and  those  who  have  tried  them  are  fully  persuaded  of  their 
success  and  efficiency. 

They  are  improving,  and  in  consequence  becoming  more  popular. 
The  more  strict  the  discipline  the  better  they  are  liked  by  the  Japanese. 
Let  the  better  classes  be  fully  persuaded  of  their  pure  moral  tendency, 
and  that  their  daughters  run  no  risk  of  being  contaminated  by  their 
school  companions  or  outside  associations,  and  our  schools  will  be 
filled  to  overflowing. 

There  are  faults,  such  as  are  connected  with  all  new  enterprises, 
which  are  gradually  being  corrected.  Some  changes  have  been  sug 
gested  by  the  Japanese  themselves,  such  as  substituting  a  practical 
education  that  shall  fit  girls  to  be  wives  in  the  present  homes  of  Japan, 
rather  than  to  prepare  them  for  a  future  Utopia.  A  present  good  should 
take  the  place  of  a  theoretical  better. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  scholars  belong  to  the  upper  middle 
classes  :  the  daughters  of  the  ancient  samurai,  of  merchants,  some  from 
the  families  of  rich  farmers  ;  a  few  from  ordinary  poor  families  and  very 
seldom  any  from  the  nobility. 

Of  those  in  attendance  during  1882,  about  "one-fourth  were  sup 
ported  entirely  by  foreign  funds.  A  little  less  than  one-sixth  partly  by 
foreign  aid,  but  of  this  class  many  are  assistant  teachers.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  are  entirely  supported  by  their  Japanese  friends. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  one-fourth  were  professed  Christians 
last  year,  which  proportion  would  be  increased  to  more  than  one-third  if 
we  include  those  who  have  been  baptised  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  ; 
for  many  of  our  schools  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  blessed  out-pouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  some  of  the  churches  in  the  last  few  months. 

Another  fact  worth  noting,  which,  though  known  to  us  may  not  be 
known  to  friends  abroad,  is  that  in  none  of  our  schools  is  anything 
paid  to  parents  or  friends  of  the  pupils  to  induce  them  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

If  some  are  disposed  to  measure  the  success  of  our  schools  by 
dividing  the  annual  expenses  by  the  number  of  pupils  baptised  during 
the  year,  they  would  no  doubt  be  disappointed.     This  is  a  most  falla 
cious  way  of  reasoning. 
29 
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Now  the  baptised  scholars  are  truly  a  proof  of  the  success  of  our 
schools,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  proof.  Other  influences  are 
exerted,  which  are  none  the  less  real  because  they  are  not  so  apparent ; 
and  then  we  must  recollect  that  the  influence  of  schools  is  cumulative, 
increasing  the  longer  it  is  exerted  either  on  pupils  or  a  community, 
and  it  is  only  in  eternity  that  we  shall  learn  how  much  we  owe  to 
schools. 

The  more  I  examine  the  work  accomplished  in  these  mission 
schools  for  girls,  and  compare  it  with  other  branches  of  Christian  work 
in  Japan,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  surpassed  in  efficiency  by 
none  ;  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  rests  especially  upon  this  work. 
That  it  is  the  only  sufficient  means  for  elevating  and  purifying  the 
character  of  the  women,  and  thus  purifying  the  homes  ;  and  until  the 
homes  are  made  pure  there  can  be  little  hope  of  any  great  radical  change 
in  the  people  of  this  land. 

Never  falter,  my  sisters  !  Your  work  is  the  very  foundation  stone 
of  that  beautiful  structure  upon  which  the  dear  Lord  has  called  all  his 
servants  to  labor  here,  and  if  by  and  by  you  hear  that  highest  praise, 
"  She  hath  done  what  she  could,"  like  Mary,  you  will  not  mind  the  fault 
finding  of  some  of  your  associates. 

DISCUSSION. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D., 
chairman,  remarked  that  the  authors  of  these  papers  held  a  very  effective 
place  among  the  oldest  teachers  in  Japan  ;  and  as  the  papers  were  upon 
subjects  familiar  to  the  ladies,  it  was  desirable  that  they  would  take  the 
lead  in  the  discussion. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Gulick  arose  to  express  her  surprise  at  the  statement  in 
Mrs.  Miller's  paper  to  the  effect  that  work  of  holding  meetings  for  wo 
men  in  their  homes  had  not  been  successful.  Such  work  had  been  very 
successful  in  Osaka,  but  she  had  found  it  not  to  be  a  wise  thing,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing  these  meetings.  It  is  better 
rather  to  go  to  such  places  as  are  suggested  by  the  Christian  women 
with  whom  we  are  working. 

Miss  M.  E.  Gouldy  remarked  that  the  expression  "Present  Work 
for  the  Women  "  took  hold  of  her  heart.  She  had  but  recently  returned 
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from  America,  and  while  there  she  was  surprised  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  Chautauqua  course  of  study  was  being  followed.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  but  to  go  to  Chautauqua  and  to  find  circles  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  is  wonderful. 

The  aim  of  the  leaders  in  the  Chautauqua  movement  was  to  introduce 
a  course  of  reading  in  the  home  circle,  where  father  and  mother  might 
read  together,  or  mothers  find  pleasure  in  books  upon  subjects  their 
sons  and  daughters  were  studying  in  school  and  college. 

To  induce  clear,  close,  persistent  thinking  was  also  the  intention  of 
the  C.  L.  S.  C. 

It  would  take  hours  to  mention  the  workings  of  the  Chautauqua 
idea.  One  motto  of  the  circle  is,  "  We  study  the  word  and  works  of 
God  ;•"  another,  "  Let  us  never  be  discouraged." 

I  should  like  to  see  such  helps  given  to  our  Japanese  Christians  as 
this  C.  L.  S.  C.  gives  to  the  people  of  America  and  England. 

A  list  of  Japanese  books  could  be  made  out.  Japanese  women 
might  be  induced  to  read  some  of  them,  and  Sunday  School  Libraries  be 
furnished  with  all  the  books  of  the  course. 

Miss  Eliza  Talcott  was  not  prepared  to  speak  comparatively  of  the 
school  and  home  work.  The  Kobe  school  had  graduated  but  one  class, 
so  that  no  one  could  tell  about  the  results.  There  are  a  few  Japanese 
women  in  Kobe  and  Okayama,  as  well  as  in  Osaka,  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  schools,  but  have  been  more  or  less  instructed  in  the  Bible, 
and  are  doing  voluntary  work  in  leading  the  missionaries  into  homes, 
besides  doing  by  themselves  much  work  to  which  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  missionary  are  inadequate.  These  women  are  especially  helpful, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  young  women  in  the  present  state  of  society  in 
Japan  are  prevented  from  doing  such  work. 

Miss  Colby  said  that  an  important  department  of  woman's  work 
had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  papers  viz.,  the  caring  for  the  sick  and 
the  training  of  nurses.  In  Japan  there  is  much  need  of  women  who  are 
competent  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  home  or  in  the  hospital.  What 
a  useful  work  this  would  be  for  the  Christian  native  women  who, 
while  caring  for  the  body,  could  at  the  same  time  minister  to  the 
soul  when  it  is  tender  and  easily  influenced.  There  was  a  loud  call 
here. 
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Miss  Russell  remarked  that  long  ago  a  philosopher  on  being  asked 
"  What  shall  we  teach  our  boys  in  school,"  replied,  "What  they  shall 
practice  when  they  become  men." 

In  our  Nagasaki  work  we  are  trying  to  follow  out  this  same  idea  as 
best  we  can,  and  to  teach  the  girls  that  which  they  will  need  to  practice 
when  they  become  women.  Without  having  had  opportunities  of 
studying  the  methods  of  others,  we  have  laid  plans  and  adopted  methods 
as  circumstances  have  proved  to  require.  Our  first  plan  includes  a 
course  of  study  in  Japanese  corresponding  to  that  pursued  in  the 
Japanese  Chiu  Gakko,  and  in  English  corresponding  to  the  usual  semi 
nary  course  at  home.  Later  a  class  of  girls  came  to  us  who  were 
neither  able  to  take  the  full  Japanese  course  nor  the  English  course. 
Finding  it  necessary  to  do  something  for  this  class,  we  organized  an 
'*  Industrial  Department  "  in  which  fancy-work,  sewing,  weaving  and 
cooking  are  taught,  and  in  this  department  included  the  Sho  Gakko 
course  of  study.  We  have  found  the  plan  thus  far  a  decided  success. 
To  show  the  increased  interest  among  the  people  in  the  education  of 
girls,  three  years  ago  the  schools  was  commenced  with  one  pupil,  and 
now  sixty  are  enrolled,  drawn  from  all  classes  of  society.  The  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  samurai  entered  the  school  with  these  words  from  her 
father.  "  The  highest  glory  of  women  in  Japan  at  this  time  is  to 
become  a  scholar  and  successful  teacher."  It  was  feared  that  there 
would  be  discord  between  different  classes  ;  but  recently  a  little  beggar 
child  was  brought  to  the  school,  and  on  the  question  being  put  to  the 
girls,  "  Shall  we  take  this  poor  child  in,"  they  said  "  Keep  her."  Often 
the  little  sick  one  was  cared  for  by  the  older  ones,  rich  and  poor.  We 
have  no  discord  between  classes.  The  most  delightful  phase  of  our 
work  the  past  few  months  has  been  the  precious  religious  influence 
among  our  girls.  We  have  at  present  a  Christian  family  of  thirty  in 
the  school. 

Miss  Crosby  expressed  her  regrets  that  she  could  not  speak  of  the 
school  work,  for  that  was  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Pier  son.  Her 
attention  was  more  particularly  given  to  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
scholars  and  the  "  Home."  There  were  not  as  many  Bible-women  now 
as  at  some  other  time,  the  number  being  only  six,  who  go  out  two  by 
two.  Persons  come  to  her  continually  with  a  request  to  hold  a  prayer 
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meeting  in  their  homes,  and  in  this  way  new  places  are  opened.  The 
following  incident  was  given  to  show  the  interest  of  the  women  in  these 
meetings.  At  one  held  weekly  for  the  very  poor,  Mrs.  Pierson  had 
heen  in  the  habit  of  giving  those  who  attended  a  little  plain  cake  and 
tea.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  women  came  to  her  saying  that  they 
had  been  talking  together  and  decided  to  ask  her  not  to  give  them  tea 
and  cake  any  more,  so  that  they  could  have  a  longer  time  for  prayer 
and  Bible  teaching. 

Rev.  T.  Lindsay  said  he  should  like  to  follow  up  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  Miss  Colby  regarding  the  need  of  trained  nurses. 

He,  had  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Tsukiji  Hospital,  frequently 
made  enquiries  amongst  the  foreign  medical  Professors,  and  found  them 
unanimous  on  the  point  that  the  training  of  Nurses  was  a  clamant  need 
for  efficient  work  in  the  Hospital  and  in  the  Home.  At  present  there 
is  no  organised  work  of  this  kind,  and  should  the  Missionary  ladies  take 
this  matter  up  at  the  Conference,  something  might  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Pole  said  that  it  might  interest  the  Conference  to 
know,  in  reference  to  what  Miss  Colby  had  just  said,  that  at  the  Mild- 
may  Conference  in  1879  he  had  a  conversation  with  some  ladies  on  this 
very  subject.  They  were  at  that  time  contemplating  coming  out  to 
Japan  with  the  expressed  object  of  starting  a  training  Institution  for  nur 
ses,  and  having  heard  that  Mr.  Pole  had  resided  in  Japan,  desired  to  make 
inquiries  from  him  as  to  the  feasableness  and  prospects  of  such  work  ; 
he  had  given  them  as  much  encouragement  as  he  could,  and  had  urged 
upon  them  its  importance,  but  so  far  as  he  knew  no  practical  steps  had 
been  taken  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Pole  thought  that  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  point  by  this  Conference,  and  especially  by  the  ladies, 
might  have  considerable  weight,  and  possibly  might  lead  to  the  recon 
sideration  of  the  matter  by  these  or  other  Christian  people  in  England 
or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Booth  stated  that  he  desired  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
present  system  of  foreign  education,  at  least  as  practiced  in  a  number  of 
schools  with  which  he  was  more  or  less  familiar.  A  previous  speaker 
had  stated  that  the  present  system  in  Mission  Girls'  schools  was  bad,  as 
its  tendency  was  to  denationalize  the  Japanese  girls  and  unfit  them  for 
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homes  among  the  people.  This  he  regarded  as  an  overstatement,  and 
wished  to  correct  any  impression  that  may  have  obtained,  that  any  such 
serious  consequences  had  resulted,  at  least  under  his  observation,  from 
the  present  system.  He  acknowledged  that  a  stronger  diet  than  the 
simple  Japanese  rice  and  fish  had  been  introduced  in  mission  boarding 
schools,  because  experience  had  shown  that  this  was  not  strong  enough 
to  enable  the  scholars  to  do  the  brain  work  required,  hence  beef  is  given 
once  or  twice  a  week,  ip  most  of  the  schools  with  which  he  is 
acquainted. 

Since  the  Japanese  girls  are  susceptible  to  rheumatism  and  con 
sumption  as  well  as  the  men,  the  pupils  are  strongly  advised  to  wear 
flannel  underclothing  in  winter  and  during  the  damp  season.  And  since 
the  use  of  the  chair  is  so  much  more  healthful  than  the  old  method  of 
sitting  on  the  floor,  and  as  the  Japanese  themselves  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  more  and  more  adopting  it  in  their  homes,  he  would 
advocate  most  strongly  their  continued  use  in  the  school-room  and 
dining-room,  and  does  not  fear  any  denationalizing  influence  therefrom. 

Miss  Barrows  mentioned  an  experiment  in  training  a  class  of  Oba- 
sans.  The  class  was  continued  only  six  months.  Of  the  women  who 
attended,  only  four  came  with  the  definite  purpose  of  becoming  Bible- 
women.  One  of  these  was  afterwards  called  to  work  in  the  school. 
Another  gave  half  her  time  to  the  work  for  a  period,  but  afterwards 
dropped  out  from  the  special  work,  though  she  is  still  doing  what  she 
can  in  her  own  church.  Two  are  now  in  our  employ  as  Bible- women. 
The  results  as  developed  in  the  work  of  these  two  lead  us  to  feel  that 
the  experiment  was  not  a  failure.  Both  are  connected  with  churches 
remote  from  the  missionaries,  and  are  the  leaders  of  the  women  in 
those  churches.  They  hold  Bible-classes,  visit  from  house  to  house, 
look  after  the  sick  and  the  absent.  One  of  them  goes  to  the  out-sta 
tions  of  the  church  and  spends  days  together  in  helping  those  who  are 
just  learning  the  alphabet  of  Christianity.  The  church  has  assumed  a 
part  of  her  support.  The  pastors  in  both  of  these  churches  would  say 
that  they  find  in  them  valuable  and  efficient  helpers  ;  and  the  mission 
ary  lady,  in  her  occasional  visits,  is  gratified  to  find  her  efforts  so  well 
supplemented. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  said  Mrs.  Gulick   must  have  misunderstood  the 
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drift  of  the  paper  if  she  thought  Mrs.  Miller  did  not  approve  of  meetings 
for  women.  She  had  been  herself  specially  engaged  in  that  work  since 
her  return  from.  America.  What  she  meant  was  that  she  thought  the 
school  work  the  more  important,  and  that  if  meetings  for  women  were 
held,  they  should  be  in  connection  with  some  church  into  which  the 
results  could  be  gathered. 

Subsequently  the  following  action  was  taken : 
Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  there  is  an  open 
ing  for  the  operation  of  competent  and  devoted  Christian  ladies  in 
the  work  of  training  Japanese  women  for  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  whether 
in  hospitals  or  otherwise,  there  being  many  points  in  the  Japanese 
character  well  adapted  to  such  nursing,  but  no  knowledge  whatever  at 
present  as  to  how  to  make  use  of  them,  and  the  supply  of  this  want  being 
most  assuredly  calculated  to  give  a  stimulating  impulse  to  the  influence 
and  effect  of  medical  missions  in  this  country. 

In  the  evening  there  was  held  a  prayer  meeting  of  the  native 
Christians  at  the  English  chapel,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Conference  were  invited.  There  was  also  a  meeting  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Conference  held  at  No.  16. 


THURSDAY,  April  19th. 

After  the  devotional  exercises,  in  which  the  Conference  was 
led  by  the  Kev.  Henry  Loomis,  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
Mr.  Warren  took  the  chair.  The  general  subject  of  the  day 
being  "  SELF- SUPPORT  OF  THE  NATIVE  CHURCHES,"  the  paper  of 
the  Eev.  H.  H.  Leavitt,  formerly  of  the  American  Board's 
Mission,  was  read  by  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Curtis,  Mr.  Leavitt' s 
stand  being  that  no  foreign  money  should  ever  be  used. 
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SELF-SUPPORT  IN  THE  NATIVE  CHURCH  :  SHOULD  FOREIGN 
MONEY  BE  USED  AT  ALL  ?     I  ANSWER :  NO  ! 


BY  THE  REV.  H.  H.  LEAVITT. 

A  missionary  convention  without  the  subject  of  "  Foreign  Money 
versus  Self-support "  would  be  an  anomaly.  The  subject  has  been  dis 
cussed  and  discussed,  but  it  does  not  come  to  a  settlement.  The  fact  that  it 
is  so  constantly  brought  forward,  shows  the  relation  it  holds  to  every  mis 
sionary's  experience.  He  is  not  satisfied  that  the  results  he  is  obtaining  are 
the  best.  "  Is  there  not  a  more  excellent  way  ?"  It  is  noticeable,  too,  in 
most  of  the  discussions  upon  this  great  question,  that  it  has  been  assumed 
that  aid  from  abroad  must,  for  a  time,  be  given,  the  problem  before  the 
missionary  being  as  to  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  granted  and  the  course  to 
be  taken  gradually  to  bring  churches,  trained  under  the  foreign  aid  system, 
to  self-support.  It  is  this  form  of  the  question  which  has  occupied  the 
great  missionary  bodies,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  attention 
directed  to  it  by  the  ablest  minds,  remains  as  much  unsettled  as  ever 
and  presses  as  hard  as  ever  for  some  solution.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
previous  missionary  convention  has  put  the  question  as  the  committee 
of  this  Conference  has  put  it,  namely,  "  Should  foreign  money  be  used  at 
all  ?"  But  I  believe  this  is  the  real  question,  and  its  solution,  and  this 
alone,  will  give  to  the  practical  missionary,  the  answer  which  his  work 
demands.  Personally,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  committee 
for  bringing  forward  this  question  and  in  just  this  form,  and  to  here 
assure  them  of  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  the  honor  which 
they  have  shown  me  in  inviting  me  to  present  this  opening  paper. 
My  own  study  of  mission  work  soon  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  here 
was  the  great  question  of  modern  missions,  namely,  "  should  foreign 
money  be  used  at  all  ?"  and  that  great  issues  were  staked  upon  its 
answer.  It  is  probably  well  known  to  any  of  you  who  know  of  me  at 
all,  that  my  stand  was  taken  years  ago :  that  radical  self-support 
was  the  only  right  policy  for  training  the  native  church.  Enlarged 
study  and  broader  experience  have  not  weakened  but  strengthened  that 
conviction.  In  what  is  assigned  me  to  do  in  this  paper,  therefore,  I  am 
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uttering  my  warmest  convictions.     In  treating  my  theme  I  find  it  hard 
to  decide  upon  the  best  line  to  pursue  among  the  many  possible  to  me. 
The  facts  of  my  own  experience  as  a  missionary  are  the  most  satisfac 
tory  proof  to  me  that  the  foundation  of  the  policy  I  urge   stands   sure, 
inasmuch  as  the   last  years  of  my  missionary  life  were  spent  in  testing, 
in  the  most  thorough  way  I  could  conceive  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  was   placed,   the  principle  I  had  already  come  to  believe  was 
sound.      That   work   is   a  practical    argument    compared    with  which 
reasoning  is  weak.     But  some  of  you  may  not  estimate  that  work  as  I 
do  :   you  cannot  know  the  care  taken   to  make  it  a  thorough,  a  crucial 
test.     Not  only  so,  some  of  the  best  of  the  results  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
observer  at  a  glance.     They  are  wrought  into  the  hearts  and  characters 
of  the  native  actors  in  .the  great  trial.      Not   presuming  to  tax  too 
much,    therefore,    your    time    and    inclination  to   investigate  facts,    I 
conclude,    upon   the   whole,  that  I  can   best    serve  you  by  devoting 
myself  mainly   to    the   rationale   of  my   theme,    following    this   with 
a  brief  survey  of  objections,  and  concluding  with  the  briefest  possible 
reference  to  certain  facts  which   give  emphasis   to  the  positions  taken. 
Because   of  limitations  of  time,  may  I  ask  your  indulgence  if  I  pre 
sent  the  argument  I  adduce  only  in  outline,  often  drawing  upon  your 
own  reflection  to  fill  in   the  detail.      The    material  which    seems   to 
demand    space,    in  any    adequate  presentation  of   the  subject,   is    too 
great  to  be  brought  within  the  necessary  limits  of  this  paper.     How  are 
we  to  determine  what  is  the  true  policy  upon  which  to  conduct  missions  ? 
Have  we  any  principles  to  guide  us  ?    In  most  things  the  end  in  view 
suggests,  at  least,  the  way  to  reach  it.    I  propose  to  follow  its  lead  here. 
The  missionary's  aim  or  end  is   to  plant  the  gospel  in  a  foreign 
land.     That  is,  his  object  is  to  introduce  that  which  by  its  own  vitality 
will  reproduce  itself  and  fill  the  land  rather  than  by  his  own  direct 
efforts  to  look  to  the  production  of  each  plant.     The  missionary  is  not 
in  a  heathen  country  to  evangelize  it.     He  is  rather  to  carry  the  gospel 
there,  and  so  present  it  as  to  produce  or  secure  the  true  type,  and  then 
care  for  that  typical  plant  until  it  is  well  developed.     He  looks  to  that  to 
evangelize  the  land.  The  statement  of  this  universally  accepted  idea  might, 
perhaps,  seem  superfluous  here,  but  it  needs  emphasis.   I  question  whether 
it  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  practical  missionary  efforts,  all  too  much. 
80 
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Taking  our  stand  here,  then,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  missionary 
should  give  especial  attention  to  the  type  he  introduces  into  the  country. 
Everything  in  his  work  and  in  his  proper  hope  depends  upon  that.  The 
type  is  the  practical  standard  for  coming  time.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
depended  upon  to  have  all  sufficient  reproductive  vitality.  The  test  of 
the  missionary's  true  success  lies  just  here.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to 
notice  these  points  : 

I.  The    missionary   must  seek  to  develop   the   typical  individual 
Christian.     This  is  his  first  work.     The  typical  individual  Christian  is 
one  supremely  devoted   to    Christ.     The  test   is  self- surrender.     The 
act  is  self-sacrifice.     The  motive  must  be  the   pure  Gospel.     Foreign 
aid  in  money,  either  received  directly,  as  personal  gain,  or  indirectly,  as 
lessening   the   responsibility  belonging  to  a   Christian   life,    would   be 
disastrous  here.     It  gives  another,  and  a  selfish  motive  which  will  divide 
the  life.     Nobody  would  dare  to  trust  a  conversion  under  such  motives. 
Pure,  thorough  self-support  is  essential  to  produce  such  Christians. 

II.  The  next  step  of  the  missionary,  after  securing  the  individual 
type,  is  to  secure  the  church  typical  organization.     The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  New  Testament  church  is,  '*  An  association  of  Christians." 
Separate  from  the  world,  in  sympathy  with  Christ,  in  covenant   with 
each   other  and  with  God ;  having  the  great  privileges  of  such  a  body, 
but  throughout  the  fundamental  idea  is,   the  individual  in  association. 
The  best  church  is  that  whose  members  are  typical  Christians,     To  obtain 
such  a  church,  each  member  must  preserve  his  individual  character  in 
coming  into  the  organic  fellowship,  and  have  it  enlarged,  and  intensified. 
The  motive  therefore,  or  the  influence  inducing  to  come  into  the  church 
must  be  eminently  pure ;  the  simple  Gospel  idea  of  love  to  Christ  and  love 
to  those  whom  Christ  loves.     Foreign  aid  applied  to  this  end,  or  bearing 
in   any   wise   as   a  motive   to   this  end,  it  can  easily  be  seen  would 
positively  weaken  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  church. 

Up  to  this  point  no  one  will  deny  the  importance  of  an  absolutely 
pure  Gospel  as  the  safest.  Any  influence  of  foreign  aid  would  be 
hazardous  to  those  affected  by  it.  But  is  not  this  significant,  as  well 
as  self-evident,  viz.,  that  you  can  best  secure  the  typical  individual 
Christian,  and  the  typical  individual  church,  when  the  presence  of 
foreign  money  is  not  in  the  least  felt  as  a  motive  ? 
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III.  The  next  work  of  the  missionary  is  to  develop  the  typical 
working  church,  and  here  I  use  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense, 
covering  all  the  activities  of  a  church  after  it  has  come  into  existence. 
Nohody  will  question  that  in  all  of  its  activities  and  plans  the  church 
should  never  lose  sight  of  its  members.  These  must  always  be  its 
first  care,  and  whatever  is  undertaken  must  be  consistent  with,  if  not 
directly  aimed  to  secure  the  best  training  and  development  of  these 
members.  All  ideas  of  self-sacrifice,  of  "  losing  our  own  life  "  for  others, 
and  the  like  are  consistent  with  thisjbest  training  and  development,  nay, 
helpful  to  it.  They  but  make  for  the  fuller  devotion  of  ourselves  to 
Christ.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  church,  in  its  essential  life  as  a 
church,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  develop  the  individual  members  of  it. 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  "  is  the  motto  of  the  church,  and  looks 
to  self-renunciation.  "  Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  members  in  par 
ticular"  hints  at  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  the  church  members  as 
well  as  at  their  essential  unity.  The  church  is  thus  fitted  to  draw  out 
a  man's  heart  in  every  direction. 

Every  need  of  every  member  of  that  church  appeals  to  every  other 
to  the  extent  of  the  other's  ability  to  respond.  In  a  typical  church,  in  its 
normal  life,  each  member,  if  he  has  the  heart  of  Christ  in  him,  must 
become  unselfish,  devoted.  The  question  then  arises,  what  influences 
will  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  typical  working  church  such 
as  the  missionary  should  seek  to  produce  ?  Here  again  must  not  the 
reply  be,  that  influence  which  tends  to  develop  the  individual  Christian 
is  the  best  by  which  to  develop  the  church — is  indeed  the  only  safe 
influence.  Note  then  : 

(a)  The  church,  as  an  association  of  individual  Christians,  bound 
together  by  love  and  a  common  cause,  appeals  to  each  member  through 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  his  fellow  Christians.  "  If  one  member  suffers, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one  member  rejoice,  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it."  This  is  normal,  and  tends  to  draw  out  the  man.  Any 
influence  which  destroys  or  lessens  that  appeal,  lessens  the  motive  to  self- 
devotion  in  the  individual  and  so  injures  the  church.  But  the  offer  of 
foreign  money — either  to  help  the  needy  in  a  church,  or  as  an  instrument 
by  which  to  make  use  of  the  abilities  of  any — until  those  needs  and  those 
abilities  have  addressed  their  full  power  of  appeal  to  the  other  members 
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of  the  Christian  community,  must  have  just  the  effect  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  experiment ;  to  take  from  members  of  the  church  motive 
for  personal  devotion  and  so  must  injure  them  and  the  church. 

(b)  But  suppose  the  needs  and  abilities  of  fellow  church  members  have 
made  their  appeal  and  failed  to  secure  adequate  response,  would  it  not 
then  be  safe  to  think  the  remedy  was  the  offer  of  foreign  money  ?     No, 
evidently  not !     The  church  is  still  unsanctified,  is  passing  through  a 
process  of  sanctification,  and  needs  the  iteration  and  reiteration  of  these 
appeals     to   open   the  hearts  of  the  still  worldly  and  selfish   church 
members. 

(c)  If  we  view  the  church  as  an   evangelizing  agent   or  force,  the 
same  reasoning  applies.     This   lost  world's   appeal  to  Christians  is  the 
call  of  their  Master.     The  Christian  feels  himself   a  representative  of 
Christ,   an  agent  or  minister  of  His   grace.   These   appeals  are  among 
God's  most  potent  influences  in  perfecting  his  church.     They  are  felt 
variously,  either  as  a  demand  for  direct  personal  service  or  to  cooperate 
with  or  supplement  the  talents  of  others  in  the  church,  in  responding 
to  the  voice.     However  they  come,   they   are   God's   calls,    and   any 
diversion  of  them   from   their  full   bearing  upon  the   church,  by  any 
agency,  or  any  such  lessening  of  their  weight  as  the   offer  of  foreign 
money   must    inevitably  occasion,  must  be  disastrous    to  the  church 
in  the  immediate  result  and,   we   should  infer,   must  ultimately  have 
the  same   influence  upon    the    evangelistic   work    itself.      Because   of 
the  injury  done  to   that  which  must  be   depended  upon  for   general 
evangelization,  any  offer  of  foreign  money  would  be  an  assumption,  by 
foreigners,    of  a   responsibility   for    the   work   which    belongs   to   the 
natives— which  must  be  felt  by  the  native  church  in  order  that  the  needs 
about  them  may  have  their  full  power   of  appeal.     It  would  require  a 
most  ample  proof  of  the  inability  of  a  church  to  justify  a  missionary 
especially,  in  taking  upon  himself,  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  respon 
sibility    which  naturally  belongs  to  the   native  church,   and,   I  need 
hardly  add,  such  an  assumption  by  the  missionary  once — in  the  use  of 
foreign  money — would  ever  afterward  be  a  precedent.     An  unsanctified 
church  would  continue  to  lean  back  upon  expectation  of  such  aid.     Note 
again  : — 

(d)  The  inevitable  tendency    of  foreign   aid  to   destroy  the  siin- 
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plicity  of  a  new  Christian  community.  Constant  and  increasing 
pressure,  by  God,  upon  a  church,  for  all  kinds  of  service,  leads  that 
church  (when  there  is  no  hope  or  thought  of  foreign  assistance)  to  make 
as  complete  a  use  of  its  strength  as  possible,  i.e.,  Christians  are  driven 
to  study  the  essentials,  and  to  become  indifferent  to  the  non-essentials 
of  the  great  work  resting  upon  them.  Hence  their  work  tends  to  a 
marked  intensity  and  vitality,  and  withal  simplicity.  But  allow  a  sense 
of  sufficiency  to  be  felt,  and  the  movement  is  just  the  reverse.  It 
induces  thoughtlessness,  carelessness,  indifference.  Nay,  it  may  result 
in  the  development  of  a  selfish  pride  ;  of  a  demand  for  ease  in  service, 
and  ampleness  of  reward,  and  modes  to  please  the  taste.  I  speak  out 
of  iny  experience  and  to  yours.  And  this  leads  me  to  notice, — 

(e)  That  the  use  of  foreign  money  greatly  enhances  the  cost  of  the 
work  of  the  church.  This  we  should  expect,  if  our  reasoning  has  been  cor 
rect,  from  the  corruption  of  simplicity,  the  diminution  of  responsibility  and 
the  fostering  of  the  selfish  rather  than  the  unselfish  spirit  in  the  native 
Christians.  As  to  the  fact,  I  am  sure  your  experience  will  amply 
confirm  the  conclusion.  I  have  been  told  by  prominent  native  Chris 
tians  in  Japan  that,  all  things  considered,  work  entirely  under  the 
responsibility  and  control  of  the  native  church  would  cost  not  over 
one-third  and  probably  not  over  one-quarter  as  much  as  that  same 
work  under  full  or  even  partial  foreign  responsibility  and  control.  My 
experience  confirms  this  statement.  A  diminished  sense  of  responsibility 
will,  and  must  lead  to  loss  of  readiness  to  sacrifice.  There  will  be  less 
personal  benevolence,  larger  return  demanded  for  personal  service,  and 
less  willingness  to  appeal  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  those  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  carried.  We  always  spend  more  freely  that  which  costs  us 
little  or  nothing,  than  that  which  we  only  obtain  by  great  personal  sacrifice. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  fact  that  the  system  of  foreign  aid  has  a  ten 
dency  to  make  evangelistic  work  abnormally  expensive ;  and  wherever 
the  work  is  finally  put  upon  the  native  church,  a  vast  incubus  of  dead 
weight  is  placed  upon  them,  which  greatly  impedes  their  progress.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  too  that  this  very  fact  of  increased  cost  may  be  a  cause 
of  blindness  to  the  missionary,  hindering  his  seeing  the  real  ability  of 
the  native  church. 

(/)  Self-support  leads  to  self-control,  while  foreign  aid  necessitates 
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foreign  control.  It  is  well  established  tbat  where  there  is  not  self-control 
there  is  a  weak  sense  of  responsibility  and  want  of  seif-respect.  The 
type  of  personal  religion  is  thus  greatly  lowered  and  it  would  be  no 
strange  thing  if  there  should  arise  strained  and  unpleasant  relations 
between  such  Christians  and  their  missionaries. 

(g)  Self-support  alone  leads  to  a  proper  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God,  and  so  alone  can  give  the  balance,  namely,  the  union  of  intensity 
with  the  humility  so  necessary  to  effective  Christian  life.  Foreign  aid 
turns  the  attention  from  God  to  men,  and  the  native,  set  upon  calculating 
what  aid  he  may  expect  from  abroad,  suffers  a  disastrous  influence. 

(h)  Once  more,  self-support,  and  that  alone,  puts  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  right  aspect  before  the  heathen,  for  whom  the  native  Christian  is 
to  labor.  The  unregenerate  mind  sees  in  a  religion  supported  from 
abroad  no  evidence  of  sincerity  or  true  devotion  on  the  part  of  those 
professing  it.  Self-sacrifice  is  the  one  great  scriptural  test  of  convic 
tion  and  love,  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  heathen  observer  is  not  com 
patible  with  a  foreign  support. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter  for  the  missionary  to  consider. 
He  may  so  prejudice  the  native  unchristian  mind,  as  to  put  heavy 
weights  upon  the  native  church  in  the  work  it  has  before  it,  to  win  this 
very  heathen  community  to  Christ. 

Each  point  that  I  have  now  made  is  the  teaching  of  personal 
experience  and  could  be  amply  illustrated.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct, 
as  I  think  it  is,  the  missionary  cannot,  wisely  or  safely,  use  or  approve 
the  use  of  foreign  money  in  his  work :  because  it  is  a  positive  impedi 
ment  to  evangelization,  while  it  is  a  poison  to  native  Christian  character. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  trespass  somewhat  upon  your  patience,  to 
deal,  even  in  the  briefest  manner,  with  the  two  remaining  aspects  of  my 
theme,  viz.,  the  objections  to  it,  and  the  facts  which  support  the  position 
here  taken.  I  will  however,  complete  my  plan,  leaving  you  to  stop  the 
reading  at  this  point  if  you  think  it  necessary. 

In  all  the  years  in  which  I  have  been  urging  the  above  views,  I 
have  heard  but  five  objections  pressed.  I  call  them  up  : — 

Obj.  1. — The  impossibility  of  securing  unity  of  action  among  all 
missionaries,  in  favor  of  a  self-support  policy,  makes  work  upon  that 
policy  impracticable. 
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Ans. — If  I  believed  the  objection  to  be  otherwise  of  force,  it  could 
not  be  presumed  to  be  at  this  time  arid  before  this  audience  composed  of 
missionaries  themselves. 

It  is  an  assumption  which  reflects  at  once  upon  your  intelligence 
and  candor. 

It  should  rather  be  said  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  Mission  in  Japan 
would  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  efforts  of  any  other  Mission  in  behalf  of  a 
radical  self-support  policy.  Such  trial  by  any  would  be  taken  as  a 
welcome  help  by  others  toward  their  doing  the  same.  From  personal 
experience  I  can  say  that  while  such  lack  of  unity  is  a  great  obstacle,  it 
is  by  no  means  insuperable. 

Obj.  2. — The  use  of  foreign  money  is  desirable  as  showing  natives 
what  sacrifices  foreign  Christians  will  make  for  them. 

This  answers  itself  so  naturally,  to  the  missionary's  mind,  that  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  taking  time  to  more  than  state  it. 

Obj.  3. — The  native  church  is  not  able  to  support  itself. 

Ans.  1. — This  cannot  be  known  until  it  is  tried. 

Ans.  2. — It  is  possible  for  the  native  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a 
much  simpler,  more  economical  way  than  it  is  now  carried  on,  and  so  it 
would  not  cost  them  nearly  as  much  as  it  costs  us. 

Ans.  3. — It  is  possible  for  the  native  church  to  do  what  it  can  ;  and 
even  if  it  be  true,  which  I  do  not  allow,  that  natives  cannot  do  quite 
asjnuch  as  is  now  done  by  the  aid  of  foreign  money,  the  clear  benefit  to 
the  church,  of  putting  it  upon  its  own  resources,  would  be  of  greatest 
value,  while  the  new  infusion  of  consecrated  zeal  which  would  result 
would  promise  more  for  the  work  in  the  near  future  than  any  possible 
loss  in  the  present. 

Ans.  4. — No  well  attested  case  of  trial  and  failure  has  been  given, 
and  I  think  none  can  be  given. 

Ans.  5. — We  have  many  cases  of  success.  Some  of  these  are  in 
Japan. 

Obj.  4. — Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  right  to  wait 
for  the  natives  to  do  all  the  work.  We  should  supplement  their 
energies. 

Ans. — This  has  been  already  answered  above  under  Objection  3. 
But  it  is  to  be  added  : — 
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(a)  This  objection  ignores  the  aim  of  the  missionary,  which  is  to  rely 
upon  the  native  church  to  evangelize  the  land,  the  forgetfuliiess  of 
which  fact  may  lead  to  all  kinds  of  mistakes. 

(6)  It  disregards  the  value  of  native  Christian  character  in  the  work 
of  evangelization,  which  is  the  prime  factor.  Christ  spent  long  and 
patient  work  in  moulding  the  characters  of  His  disciples.  If  anybody 
ever  felt  the  needs  of  the  world  He  felt  them.  Let  His  example  instruct  us. 

Obj.  5. — We  cannot  trust  the  natives  with  the  control  of  their  work. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  heard  prominent  men  advance  this 
objection ;  personally  I  have  tested  it  many  times.  I  never  saw  the 
slightest  ground  for  it.  On  the  contrary  I  believe  self-support  with  self- 
control  to  be  the  only  discipline  to  secure  that  state  of  mind  in  the 
native,  which  will  make  him  value  the  guidance  of  the  missionary. 
Weight  of  responsibility  and  accountability,  to  men  and  God,  makes 
men  childlike  and  teachable.  I  believe  the  objection  an  aspersion 
on  God's  ways  of  disciplining  character.  I  have  no  hesitation  from  per 
sonal  experience  in  saying  the  native  Christian  is  worthy  of  all  trust 
in  this  regard. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  bearing  of  some  facts  upon  this  question,  and 
I  have  done. 

(a)  It  is  matter  of  fact  that  under  the  foreign  aid  policy  there  are, 
constantly,  great  difficulties  arising  between  the  native  Christians  and 
the  missionaries,  and  these  difficulties  grow  largely  out  of  selfishness 
and  desire  of  control. 

It  is  a  fact  under  the  system  of  foreign  aid  that  in  no  case,  within 
my  knowledge,  and  upon  full  inquiry,  have  the  natives  grown  strong 
enough,  in  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice,  to  carry  their  own  work,  and, 
at  their  own  instance,  offered  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  has  repeatedly  happened, 
that  long  after  the  missionary  has  become  convinced  of  native  ability,  he 
has  found  himself  unable  to  persuade  the  native  Christian  of  it.  All 
sorts  of  courses  have  been  taken  to  force  the  work  upon  the  native  church, 
such  as  sliding  scales.  Fifty  years  of  this  system  in  Turkey  have  by  no 
means  developed  a  self-supporting  church.  Last  year,  even  after  this  long 
work  in  the  land,  the  American  Board  expended  more  than  §150,000.00 
in  Turkey  alone  upon  the  natives,  aside  from  all  spent  upon  missionaries. 
Nearly  seventy  years  of  missionary  history  of  the  same  Board  in  India 
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have  to  report  to-day  a  few  self-supporting  churches  ;  some  districts 
where,  by  greatest  pressure  by  the  missionary,  communities  of  native 
churches  have  become  responsible  for  each  other;  and  no  self-supporting 
school.  As  an  Indian  missionary  tells  me,  "  it  will  take  a  long  time  for 
Indian  Missions  to  recover  from  the  "  Feed  Policy  "  pursued  in  that 
country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  look  where  we  will,  churches  do  not  grow  strong 
by  foreign  aid,  nor  do  they  grow  ready  to  assume  their  burdens.  Had 
I  time,  I  might  multiply  facts  and  testimony  in  abundance  to  sustain 
me  in  this  conclusion. 

But  what  of  positive  testimony,  in  favor  of  the  radical  self-support 
policy,  have  we  ? 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying — no  thorough  trial  of  it  has  been  made 
and  failed.  At  least  I  can  find  no  report  of  any.  I  feel  compelled  to  call 
your  attention,  here,  to  the  second  church  in  Osaka,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  was  started  upon  this  radical  basis  and,  from  the  first,  has  tested 
it  thoroughly.  I  believe  it  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  and,  while 
not  perfect, — yet  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
started  and  in  which  it  has  lived,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  proof  that  self-  • 
support  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  is  far  stronger  than  the  foreign 
aid  policy,  in  calling  into  existence  and  maintaining  in  efficiency, 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  and  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  people. 

I  would  not  imply  that  the  second  church  of  Osaka  is  the  only  one 
in  Japan.  Far  from  it.  The  history  of  the  other  churches  of  Osaka, 
singly  and  in  connection  with  this  second  church,  deserves  careful  study. 
Still  other  churches,  in  the  American  Board's  Mission,  are  monuments 
of  the  same  policy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  of 
other  Missions  have  examples  which,  looked  upon  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  discussion,  are  eloquent  in  their  testimony  to  the  same  purpose. 
Radical  self-support  in  the  native  church  is,  to  my  mind,  the  only  right 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  missionarj^. 

The  second  paper  on  the  same  general  subject  was  read  by 
the  Eev.  G.  M.  Meachain,  of  Tokiyo,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada. 

31 


SELF-SUPPORT  OF   NATIVE  CHURCHES:    SHOULD  FOREIGN 
MONEY  BE  USED  AT  ALL  ? 


BY  THE  REV.  G.  M.  MEACHAM,  M.  A. 

A  question  that  involves  the  exercise  of  so  many  virtues  as  truth, 
integrity,  generosity,  frugality,  forethought,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
their  correlative  vices,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  small  or  unimportant 
question.  If,  moreover,  it  has  to  do  with  the  very  education  and  train 
ing  of  all  native  ministers  and  of  their  congregations  of  Christian 
members — if  it  concerns  itself  profoundly  with  their  moral  and  Christian 
character  and  the  success  of  Christian  work  in  this  land,  it  must  take  its 
place  among  the  most  important  questions  that  claim  the  consideration 
of  this  Conference.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  subject  of  to-day.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  ask  patient  attention  to  a  brief  dis 
cussion  of  this  theme. 

Two  methods,  at  least,  of  dealing  with  native  ministers  and  churches 
are  before  us  :  the  one  practised  from  the  outset  by  many  missionaries 
in  Japan  and  other  heathen  lands  ;  the  other  as  a  kind  of  reaction  against 
the  abuses  of  the  past. 

The  First  Method  is  to  contribute  freely  for  the  support  of  native 
pastors  and  churches  without  asking  them  to  bear  any  portion  of  the 
burden.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  practised 
it, — that  it  grew  out  of  the  very  enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  glowed  in 
them,  a  thirst  for  the  conversion  of  souls  and  a  fear  lest  by  interposing 
the  question  of  self-support  they  should  check  the  work  of  God.  This 
system  commends  itself  to  us  as  being  easily  workable.  It  requires  no 
careful  foresight,  no  study  of  the  capabilities  of  churches,  no  line-upon- 
line  enforcement  of  the  gospel  principles  of  giving,  no  painful  exhorta 
tions  to  unwilling  ears  regarding  a  subject  seldom  popular,  and  as  little 
so  in  Japan  as  elsewhere.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  long  purse  and  open- 
handed  liberality.  But  there  are  serious  objections  to  it. 

First :  it  deteriorates  the  character  of  both  native  ministers  and 
their  churches.  The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  produce  loss  of  self- 
respect  and  a  disregard  of  the  effect  upon  the  world  of  the  unseemly 
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spectacle  of  their  entire  dependence  for  support  upon  mission  funds. 
The  moral  sense  becomes  blunted ;  the  spring  of  manliness  dries  up,  and 
if  a  long,  sickly,  dependent  pupilage  continues,  that  despondency  sets 
in  of  which  we  read  in  the  experience  of  prisoners  condemned  for  life. 
"If,"  says  the  Princeton  Missionary  Review,  "  this  system  does  not 
thoroughly  emasculate  native  Christian  helpers,  it  does  sadly  eliminate 
their  independence  and  manly  elements  of  character.  The  monthly 
stipend  doled  out  to  such  native  helpers  by  the  missionary  becomes  a 
force  unconsciously  transforming  him  into  a  petty  nabob  and  them  into 
pliant  if  not  cringing  servants  far  more  intent  on  pleasing  him  than  on 
pleasing  Christ  and  saving  souls."  Clearly,  under  such  a  method  as  this 
that  we  oppose,  money  is  to  our  native  brethren  an  unclean  and  paralyz 
ing  thing. 

Again :  receiving  money  under  such  conditions  belittles  them 
before  their  countrymen  and  brings  Christianity  into  contempt.  It  is  a 
fact  known  to  many  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  Japanese  favourably 
diposed  toward  Christianity,  but  disgusted  at  the  relation  to  the  missions 
of  the  native  preachers,  whom  they  regard  as  babes  in  leading  strings, 
or  slaves  at  the  oars  of  the  galley.  Doubting  their  sincerity  and  despis 
ing  them  for  their  lack  of  manliness,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  Christian  church  ?  This  fact  condemns  the 


Further :  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  open-handed  subsidizing 
that  it  separates  the  native  preachers  from  the  churches  on  which  they 
ought  to  be  dependent.  The  normal  relation  of  the  pastor  to  his  people 
is  that  of  a  man  devoting  himself  to  their  spiritual  improvement,  while 
they  yield  him  an  adequate  support  (1  Cor.  9 :  11).  But  this  system, 
because  it  subverts  the  scriptural  order,  works  mischief.  A  brother 
missionary  said  to  me  some  time  ago  that  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
pastors — conduct  attributable  to  his  independence  of  his  flock — was  such 
as  to  alienate  his  people,  especially  the  poor  and  ignorant,  from  the 
Christian  church. 

Still  further :  it  is  an  objection  to  this  system  that  it  cuts  the 
sinews  of  healthy  endeavour  among  native  ministers  and  churches. 
What  most  they  need  is  a  passionate  longing,  an  insatiate  hunger  for 
the  souls  of  men,  such  as  is  felt  in  Polynesia,  where  "  there  are  850,000 
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native  Christians,  supporting  their  own  churches,  pastors  and  teachers, 
and  having  their  own  organization  for  promoting  efforts  to  evangelize 
the  heathen  of  neighbouring  islands."  This  spirit  in  other  spheres  has 
been  the  encourager  of  all  the  labour,  the  producer  of  all  the  wealth, 
the  originator  of  the  arts,  the  civilizer  of  the  race.  In  the  form  which 
the  pastor  should  possess,  it  is  not  usually  born  in  a  moment,  and  is 
not  developed  by  being  pampered.  To  pamper  it  is  to  destroy  it.  Says 
Dr.  I.  L.  Phillips  :  "  Eye-service  has  been  the  bane  of  our  work  so  far. 
The  heart  set  firmly  on  God's  service  is  vastly  better  than  both  eyes 
fixed  firmly  on  the  missionary  who  holds  the  mission-purse."  Sirs,  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  human  nature  that  those  you  help 
most  will  be  least  disposed  to  help  themselves.  If  riches  are  the 
"  baggage  of  virtue,"  salaries  paid  to  native  pastors  by  missions  are 
impedimenta  with  which  they  are  so  weighted  as  to  be  unable  to  move 
with  celerity  and  to  execute  those  deeds  of  chivalry  without  which  this 
country  will  be  long  in  being  won  for  Christ.  If  this  system  were 
good,  then  the  more  of  it  the  better — more  money  to  spend,  more 
free-handedness  in  its  distribution.  So  thought  the  native  preacher 
of  the  Lodiana  Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Board :  "  I  do 
not  see,"  said  he,  "any  other  way  of  increasing  the  number  of  our 
community  by  baptism,  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to  provide  employ 
ment  for  those  who  come  to  us  by  baptism."  Thank  God  !  the  evils  of 
the  compound- system  are  not  known  to  any  serious  extent  in  Japan  as 
in  India,  where  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  "it  is  impossible 
for  persons  converted  from  Hinduism  or  Mohammedanism  or  Parseeism 
to  remain  at  home  with  their  own  people,  but  must  be  at  once  protected 
and  provided  for.  Hence  the  compound  with  houses  for  native  converts 
under  the  eye  and  protection  of  the  missionaries."  Quite  bad  enough  is 
the  system  of  liberal  givings  obtaining  here,  and  illustrative  of  the 
language  of  the  poet : 

"  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  Heart." 

Thoughtless  good  nature  here  as  elsewhere  has  encouraged  imposture, 
improvidence,  idleness  and  pauperism.  If  we  do  not  want  our  churches  to 
be  Lazaretoes,  Lady  Bountiful  must  not  stand  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  dispensing  indiscriminately  her  largesses,  else  beggars  will  flock 
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there  in  multitudes,  and  many  who  never  begged  before,  but  whose  virtue 
cannot  stand  the  strain  of  the  temptation,  will  sink  the  man  in  the  beggar. 
The  truth  is,  Japan  would  not  be  like  other  countries  if  we  could  not 
build  up  here  almost  any  institution — be  it  school,  hospital  or  church — 
by  that  lavish  giving  which  caricatures  the  Divine  bounty.  But  what 
kind  of  institution  will  it  be  when  it  is  built  up  ?  Would  it  have  the 
element  of  permanency  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  be  reminded  of  the  statue 
moulded  out  of  snow  by  Michael  Angelo  at  the  command  of  his  patron  ? 
Beautiful  to  the  view  perhaps,  and  evincing  the  skill  of  the  master  may 
be,  yet  may  we  not  be  very  confident  that,  when  summer  suns  begin  to 
shine  and  summer  winds  to  blow,  it  will  pass  away  in  a  cloud  of  mist  ? 

Finally  :  this  system  diverts  money  from  quarters  where  it  should 
be  spent.  The  churches  contribute  a  given  amount  for  mission  work. 
Nothing  is  clearer  that  if  more  money  than  is  necessary  is  spent  on  a 
mission,  the  overplus  is  abstracted  from  the  missionary  exchequer,  and 
work  that  ought  to  have  been  done  by  it  elsewhere  cannot  be  done. 
At  a  time  when  the  world,  which  needs  the  gospel  so  much,  is  open  to  the 
missionary  and  vast  fields  are  still  unoccupied,  what  a  breach  of  trust, 
and  abuse  of  our  stewardship  it  is  to  waste  or  misappropriate  one  dollar 
of  that  fund  to  objects  for  favouring  which  we  cannot  be  sure  we  shall  be 
exonerated  on  the  day  of  doom  !  But  this  system  which  makes  no  dis 
crimination  in  its  outlays  is  chargeable  with  the  stupendous  abuse  of 
stewardship  which  has  left  multitudes  in  other  regions  to  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge. 

Here  then  are  reasons  sufficient  to  show  that  the  old"  system  of 
unrestrained  givings  for  the  support  of  pastors  and  churches  is  not 
founded  in  common  sense  or  scripture,  but  on  the  contrary  is  productive 
of  manifold  evil. 

The  Second  Method  is  to  contribute  nothing  at  all  in  the  form  of 
money  to  the  support  of  native  churches  and  ministers.  Here  is  none 
of  the  looseness  of  Method  No.  1 ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  indications 
of  a  moral  fibre  which  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  our  efforts  to  carry 
out  a  system  that  aims  at  perfection  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
Method  No.  2  is  a  reaction  from  the  abuses  of  Method  No.  1.  It  is  a 
confession  that  the  Golden  Age  of  the  administration  of  missions  has  not 
yet  come — that  at  the  best  we  are  in  the  Silver  Age.  The  swing  of  the 
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pendulum  just  now  is  strongly  toward  this  new  method.  The  brethren 
who  lead  the  movement  merit  high  praise  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  awakened  and  directed  in  the  hearts  of  native  converts  a 
manly  resolve  to  be  independent  of  foreign  churches.  They  belong  to  the 
class  who 

"  Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

Joseph  Cook  recently  wrote :  "  No  other  set  of  missionaries  has 
carried  its  system  of  self-support  in  native  churches  so  far  as  those  of 
the  American,  Board.  I  am  not  inclined  to  criticise  the  policy  of  the 
Board  in  requiring  native  churches  to  support  themselves  as  far  as 
possible.  The  system  has  the  hearty  support  of  the  Japanese  ;  but  I 
think  this  system  has  been  pushed  by  the  Board  in  the  Far  East  quite 
as  far  as  the  present  condition  of  the  native  churches  will  warrant." 
And  in  a  recent  lecture  he  said :  "  The  American  Board  has  the  high 
respect  of  all  other  missionary  bodies,  because  it  leads  them  all,  unless 
we  except  Win.  Taylor's  mission,  in  applying  the  principle  of  self- 
support."  "  This  witness  is  true." 

Now  the  position  that  this  paper  takes  is  that,  considering  the  con 
dition  of  things  among  us,  the  standard  which  the  Second  Method  erects  is 
in  many  cases  too  high  to  be  reached,  and  that  while  it  is  good  as  an 
ideal,  it  would  often  be  very  unwise  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  rule.  Bacon, 
discussing  Nature  in  Men,  says  :  "  Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss  to 
bend  nature  as  a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme  whereby  to  set  it  right." 
On  this  his  commentator  admirably  remarks  :  " '  The  ancient  rule '  needs 
to  be  qualified  by  caution  against  bending  the  wand  too  far."  Precisely 
here  in  my  opinion  is  where  the  authors  of  this  method  err.  For  if  it 
be  true,  as  Whately  elsewhere  observes,  "  Relief  afforded  to  want  as 
mere  want  tends  to  increase  that  want,  while  relief  afforded  to  the  sick, 
the  infirm  or  the  disabled,  has  plainly  no  tendency  to  multiply  its  own 
objects,"  evidently  there  are  cases  where  assistance  may  be  safely  ren 
dered,  and  the  gratitude  of  Christian  churches  for  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  may,  with  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  God  throughout  the 
world,  manifest  itself  in  sending  the  bearer  of  good  tidings  to  the  infirm 
or  disabled  church,  as  yet  unable  to  support  adequately  him  whose 
beautiful  feet  upon  the  mountains  it  hails  with  joy. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  is  warrant  in  scripture  for  the  hard- and- 
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fast  rule  of  giving  not  one  cent  toward  the  assistance  of  feeble  churches 
gathered  out  of  the  wilderness  and  unable  to  support  a  pastor.  Is  the 
warrant  to  be  found  in  the  example  of  Paul,  of  which  Dr.  Curry  says  : 
"  It  was  to  strike  out  into  new  fields,  to  live  among  the  people,  to 
gather  the  first  converts  into  societies  for  further  instruction  and  Chris 
tian  fellowship,  and  to  expect  that  these  converts  would  contribute 
needed  carnal  things  to  supply  requisites  for  worship  and  for  the  support 
of  those  who  ministered  to.  them."  But  who  shall  say  that  Paul  did  not 
himself  expend  a  fortune  upon  mission  work  ?  If,  as  is  more  likely,  at 
all  events  later  in  life,  he  had  no  funds  why,  no  other  course  was  open 
to  him.  Dr.  Curry  says  there  were  no  foreign  missionary  societies 
then.  If  he  had  forgotten  that  fact,  it  would  have  been  well  for  his 
argument.  The  church  then  was  unable  to  undertake  such  work.  She 
could  truly  say  : — "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  Times  have  changed, 
and  there  are  such  societies  now,  for  the  church  is  wealthy.  It  is  in 
her  power  to  give  both  money  and  the  Gospel,  and  grossly  neglectful  of 
her  duty  she  must  be  if  she  withholds  either  the  one  or  the  other  from 
worthy  recipients  of  her  bounty.  Is  the  scriptural  warrant  for  estab 
lishing  Missions  on  this  basis  to  be  found  in  the  charge  of  our  Lord  to 
the  twelve  (Matt.  10  :  5-42  ;  Mark  6  :  7-13  ;  Luke  9  :  1-6),  or  in  His 
subsequent  charge  (Luke  10  :  1-16)  to  the  seventy  ?  If  so,  too  much  is 
proved  ;  for  no  bird  that  flies  in  the  heavens,  and  no  beast  that  hides  in 
the  thicket  but  are  better  provided  for  than  those  commissioned  by  our 
Lord  to  be  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  moved.  If 
this  rule  is  to  be  applied  now,  not  only  native  ministers  but  missionaries 
are  not  at  liberty  to  have  money,  or  purse,  or  scrip,  or  two  coats,  or  a 
home.  No,  no.  Our  times  and  circumstances  are  entirely  unlike  those 
of  the  apostles.  The  twelve  went  to  their  own  and  found  comparatively 
easy  access  everywhere.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  a  citizen 
of  an  empire  beyond  the  limits  of  which  he  never  traveled,  and  to 
all  the  nations  of  which  he  could  make  his  message  known  ;  while 
the  customs,  usages  and  food  of  the  different  nations  through  which 
he  journeyed  were  not  so  unlike  his  own  that  he  could  not  adopt 
himself  to  them.  Well  then,  if  not  found  here,  where  is  the 
warrant  found  ?  Is  it  in  the  example  of  the  priest  and  Levite  of  the 
Gospel  parable  who  left  the  poor  Jew,  whose  life  was  slowly  ebbing 
away,  to  welter  in  his  blood  ?  Our  brethren,  the  advocates  of  Method 
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No.  2,  will  not  so  contend,  for  their  spirit  is  rather  that  of  the  stranger — 
best  image  of  our  Lord — who  had  compassion  on  the  wayside  sufferer, 
and  at  the  risk  of  property  and  life  hastened  to  his  rescue,  mollified  his 
wounds  and  stanched  their  bleeding,  lifted  him  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
placed  him  on  his  own  beast,  conveyed  him  to  an  inn,  left  money  in  the 
landlord's  care  for  the  supply  of  the  wounded  man's  immediate  wants, 
and  promised  to  make  good  any  deficiency  when  next  he  shall  pass  by. 
To  apply  to  the  present  case  a  rule  suitable  to  a  very  different  system  of 
things,  would  be  in  many  cases  to  put  on  the  Japanese  a  burden  they 
cannot  bear.  The  Hebraistic  sternness  of  the  advocates  of  this  Method 
No.  2  is  good,  but  it  is  good  only  at  particular  times  and  in  special 
cases.  In  the  churches'  treatment  of  this  question  there  is  room  for 
strength — sternness  of  conscience,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Puritan  Roundhead — and  beauty — sweetness  and  light,  the  aesthetics 
of  the  Hellenist  and  the  English  cavalier — for  "strength  and  beauty" 
both  "  are  in  his  sanctuary." 

To  conclude  this  portion  of  the  discussion,  an  insuperable  objec 
tion  to  Method  No.  2  is  that  if  you  apply  the  rule  rigidly  there  are  some 
whom  you  leave  to  die. 

Thus  gradually  we  have  approached  the  thesis  of  this  paper,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  statement  of  the  conviction  that  between  these 
wide  extremes  of  unquestioning  and  undiscriminating  generosity  and  the 
policy  of  leaving  the  native  churches  entirely  to  their  own  resources, 
there  is  a  golden  mean.  A  few  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  discussing  the  methods  of  Poor  Relief,  made  use  of  this  happy 
illustration  :  "  Our  work  must  be  in  the  same  direction  as  God's  work. 
The  wild  birds  of  the  country  are  useful — they  eat  the  grubs  and  vermin  ; 
therefore  don't  interfere  with  them.  If  you  don't,  you  will  find  they  will 
eat  seed  and  poultry  as  well  as  worms  and  weasels.  The  wild  birds  are 
harmful ;  they  are  destroying  all  our  seeds  and  all  our  poultry  ;  let  us 
exterminate  them.  If  you  do,  the  vermin  will  multiply  upon  you  and 
you  will  need  a  Bird's  Preservation  Act.  So  it  is  not  in  morals  only 
that  you  have  to  keep  the  exact  middle,  to  recognise  that  either  of  two 
opposing  courses  of  conduct  if  carried  to  extremes  will  be  productive  of 
harm."  There  are,  it  is  true,  times  when  two  extreme  courses  may  be 
united  to  the  advantage  of  the  interest  concerned.  As,  for  instance, 
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when  Lord  Palmerston  gave  some  advice  to  the  Scottish  church  and 
people  regarding  the  national  attitude  when  the  Asiatic  cholera  was 
threatening.  He  said  that  they  needed  rather  to  look  to  material  things, 
such  as  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  than  to  fasting  and  prayer.  Purify 
the  overcrowded  tenements  of  the  poor,  and  get  rid  of  those  causes  and 
sources  of  contagion  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  infallibly  breed 
pestilence  and  be  fruitful  in  death  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  and 
fastings  of  a  united  but  inactive  nation."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  was  a  party  of  inaction  which  looked  to  God  to  do  everything  in 
answer  to  prayer  and  in  view  of  their  fasting  for  the  sin  of  the  nation. 
But  Mr.  Great-heart,  wiser  than  my  Lord  Worldly  "Wiseman  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr.  Feeble  Mind  on  the  other,  and  with  a  spirit  inclusive  of 
what  was  good  in  both  found  voice  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  reply  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  "  True,  we  must  use  all  these  means,  but  the  men  of 
prayer  will  be  the  men  of  performance."  The  case  before  us,  however, 
is  of  another  sort.  The  old  maxim  here  holds  true  :  "  Medis  tutis- 
simits  ibis."  It  is  the  case  of  one  coming  between  two  distinct  courses, 
with  neither  of  which  must  one  identify  oneself,  though  as  each  is 
sometimes  nearer  the  right  than  the  other,  one  cannot  keep  equidistant 
from  the  two.  Why,  even  rivers,  which  Ruskin  compares  to  wise  men, 
have  a  fashion  of  leaning  now  a  little  to  one  side,  and  now  to  the  other. 
Indeed,  advocates  of  the  theory  of  "  no  help"  come  over  to  us  occa 
sionally,  so  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  toward  them.  Says  Dr. 
Curry  :  **  Any  departure  from  it  (the  practice  of  giving  no  pecuniary 
help)  must  be  clearly  exceptional,  to  be  submitted  to  only  in  emergencies 
and  for  a  little  while,  and  not^l^iny  case  to  be  continued  as  a  settled 
policy  to  be  extended  indefinitely."  That  is  to  say — each  case  must 
be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  and  if  need  be,  help  reached  out  to  it. 
This  is  conceding  all  we  insist  upon.  Even  the  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor 
begins  his  work  on  "  Ten  Years'  Self- Support  in  India"  with  the  state 
ment  that  "  missionary  work,  like  railroading,  requires  a  vast  initiative 
outlay  of  mind  and  muscle  and  money  before  any  commensurate  results 
can  be  realized."  And  in  his  "  Four  Years'  Campaign  in  India"  he 
says  :  "  The  opening  pioneer  work  in  any  country  may  require,  and  in 
most  cases  has  required  and  does  require  some  independent  resources 
which  the  pioneer  missionary  brings  to  his  new  work  before  he  can 
82 
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develop  it,  or  make  it  self-supporting."  To  come  nearer  home,  as  a 
letter  from  Pastor  Ise  published  in  the  "  Missionary  Herald"  shows, 
the  church  at  Imahari  is  evidently  no  limpsy,  boneless  organization. 
"In  three  days,"  he  says,  "  $650  were  subscribed  by  members  of  the 
church  and  congregation  and  a  few  outsiders.  There  is  a  prospect  that 
the  sum  will  reach  $800.  I  think  the  church  will  be  glad  to  receive 
from  you  any  contribution  either  in  money  or  furniture.  Your  contribu 
tions  will  help  to  knit  the  hearts  of  foreign  and  native  Christians 
together  and  will  show  to  outsiders  we  are  one."  It  is  apparent  that 
Pastor  Ise  does  not  sue  in  forma  pauperis ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  a 
dignified  and  manly  appeal  for  assistance  on  very  proper  grounds. 
They  have  done  what  they  could.  Now  in  their  extremity,  which  is 
God's  opportunity,  for  love  of  humanity  and  of  God  give  them  help  ! 
Tell  us,  who  can,  what  better  ends  mission  funds  can  serve  than  to 
afford  help  in  such  a  case  ! 

Of  course  each  case  must  be  dealt  with  separately  and  judged  on  its 
own  merits.  The  other  two  methods  are  very  simple  and  easily  worked. 
The  answer  to  a  request  for  pecuniary  help  is  either  a  prompt  and 
unequivocal  "Yes,"  or  an  equally  prompt  and  peremptory  "No." 
Method  No.  8  is  not  so  easily  worked.  To  disburse  help  aright,  as  we 
all  know,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  our  age.  If  help  is 
given  it  should  be  judiciously  given,  so  as  not  to  relieve  at  the  expense 
of  subsequent  weakness  and  distress.  The  answer  to  an  appeal,  there 
fore,  cannot  be  given  at  once.  We  need,  what  a  great  critic  ascribes  to 
Goethe,  a  third  eye,  besides  the  eyes  he  slept  and  wept  with,  to  take 
note  of  his  own  sleep  and  of  his  own  tears,  and  an  extra  will  at  the 
command  of  the  third  eye,  ready  to  rescue  the  ordinary  will  from  the 
intricacies  of  human  emotion.  For  one  really  requires  the  perfect  in 
tellectual  vision  of  Plato's  c/uAo/xaflys,  the  power  of  seeing  things  as  they 
really  are,  if  one  would  reach  perfection  of  method.  Remedies  are  mere 
quack  medicines  unless  administered  by  skilled  hands.  If  Coleridge  was 
right  when  he  said  that  "  every  human  face  was  a  history  or  a  pro 
phesy,"  then  when  like  Peter  WQ  fasten  our  eyes  on  the  impotent  man  at 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  we  shall  find  much  in  the  glance  that 
meets  ours  that  will  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  our  inmost  hearts.  The 
third  eye  and  the  extra  will  at  its  command  with  be  needed  to  enable  us 
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to  say  "  No  "  even  when  the  heart  aches  in  its  desire  to  relieve,  and 
when  at  little  cost  one  can  enjoy  the  gratification  of  one's  feelings  of 
compassion.  One  requires  to  be— I  will  not  say  of  stern  stuff — but  one 
xnitst  be  possessed  of  great  self-poise,  so  as  by  no  weak  compromise  of 
principle  to  give  present  relief  when  present  relief  is  likely  to  turn  out 
cruelty.  If  a  church  ask  help  when  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  case 
where  the  three-fold  conversion  of  which  Christlieb  speaks  has  not  taken 
place — the  conversion  of  the  head,  the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  the 
conversion  of  the  purse — for  the  lack  of  which  it  is  reduced  to  the  con 
dition  of  the  impotent  man  of  the  Apostolic  story,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  as  to  what  the  answer  should  be,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood ;  "  Silver  and  gold  have  we  none  for  you,  but  we 
have  something  better.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise 
up  and  walk  !  "  And  if  that  church  be  receptive  of  the  grace  and  power 
of  God,  new  life  will  palpitate  in  every  member,  and  in  due  time  it  will 
rise  up  and  leap  and  praise  God,  and  run  in  the  path  of  the  Divine  com 
mandments.  For  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  replying  to  the  Pope  who  said 
"  The  church  cannot  now  say.  'Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,' "  did  not 
speak  for  all  coming  time  when  he  retorted, — "  No,  neither  can  it  say 
'  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk.'"  And 
God  forbid  that  the  church  of  to-day  should  lose  the  power  of  being 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  able  to  touch  dead  men  to  life  and  to  give 
strength  to  the  feet  and  ankle-bones  of  impotent  churches. 

But  here  is  another  appeal  for  help.  Conscientiously  and  deli 
berately  you  study  the  case  in  the  same  careful  way  in  which  Christ 
seemed  to  hesitate  and  deliberate  before  working  some  of  His  miracles  ; 
and  this  is  your  judgment  of  it : — "  They  hunger  for  the  bread  of  life. 
They  need  the  ministrations  of  a  pastor.  They  require  a  church-build 
ing.  They  can  do  but  little.  They  will  do  what  they  can."  Now 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Once  said  our  Lord  :  "I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no  not  in  Israel."  Of  whom  ?  Of  a  certain  foreigner  who  built  a 
synagogue  for  the  Jews.  Ah  !  will  it  not  be  well,  if  having  compassion 
now  on  the  needy,  some  day  in  our  time  of  need,  we  have  the  prevailing 
prayer  offered  in  our  behalf:  "  He  is  worthy"  (though  we  shall  say  with 
a  sense  of  our  unworthiness  *  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come 
under  my  roof)  "  He  is  worthy  for  whom  thou  shouldst  do  this,  for  He 
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loveth  our  nation  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue."  Well  said  Dr.  Gordon, 
speaking  of  a  church  which  had  shown  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  :  "  Could 
we  not  wisely  help  our  churches  which  show  such  a  spirit?"  Yes,  a 
thousand  times  yes !  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  theory  of  existence. 
Its  precepts  are  practical.  It  enjoins  not  merely  states  of  mind  and 
heart,  but  also  conditions  of  activity.  It  bids  us  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  to  evince  that  love  by  practical  help. 

It  is  objected— let  them  give  as  they  gave  to  Buddhism  and  Shin- 
toism.  The  objector  forgets  that  those  systems  of  reli  gion  in  the  olden 
time  had  magnificent  endowments  from  the  great  and  the  rich,  and  that 
the  rin  and  the  tempo  and  the  sen,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  gave , 
were  in  comparison  but  as 

"  A  drop  uncounted  in  a  shower  of  rain." 

Such  givings  in  our  churches  would  go  but  a  little  way  to  su  pport 
a  pastor  who  receives  a  salary  of  from  15  to  30  yen  per  month.  For 
the  most  part  the  people  in  our  churches  are  very  poor.  "  Not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called." 
We  have  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  Our  work  is  lowly.  But  we 
try  to  ennoble  it  with  the  thought  of  how  great  the  honor  is  of  minister 
ing  to  Christ's  little  ones, 

"  And  with  the  lofty  sanctify  the  low! " 

Again  the  objector  cries — "  We  should  not  be  more  merciful  than 
God."  Is  there  any  likelihood  ?  Certainly  we  ought  to  make  it  our 
aim  to  be  no  less  merciful  than  he  (Matt  5  :  48).  Trace  His  footsteps 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  He  healed  the  sick  continually.  We  never 
hear  of  any  being  turned  away  unrelieved.  Thrice  He  raised  the  dead. 
Nor  did  He  abstain  from  feeding  the  hungry.  He  who  had  compassion 
on  the  hungry  multitudes  would  not  be  without  pity  for  the  few  sheep 
gathered  here  and  there  out  of  the  wilderness  and  folded,  but  without  a 
shepherd ! 

The  objective  point  of  Method  No.  3  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  No.  2.  But  we  believe  that  it  is  safer  to  "  make  haste  slowly."  "  Raw 
haste"  is  always  "the  sister  of  delay."  While  we  would  help  the 
needy,  we  regard  the  assistance  as  only  temporary  and  in  order  to  tide 
over  a  present  difficulty .  Meanwhile  these  ch arches  thus  assisted 
should  be  plied  with  arguments  and  reasons  why  they  should  aim  at 
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self-support,  and  by  all  legitimate  means  pressed  to  the  point  when  the 
work  of  evangelization  will  become  rooted  in  the  land  and  self-support 
pass  into  the  phase  of  self-propagation.  The  earlier  a  church  is  inspired 
with  this  purpose,  the  more  vigorous  it  will  become.  The  comparisons  of 
Horace  have  all  the  pagan  argument : 

"  The  young  hound,  from  the  time  when  he  barked  at  the  skin  of  a 

stag  in  the  court-yard,  campaigns  it  in  the  wood A  jar  will  long 

preserve  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  with  which  \0hen  new  it  was  once 
impregnated." 

The  day  will  come  when  these  poor  will  be  rich.  Poverty  in 
alliance  with  Christianity  breeds  wealth.  The  acorns  of  the  present 
will  be  the  oaks  of  by  and  by.  As  the  botanist,  having  seen  elsewhere 
the  tree  and  its  seed,  predicts  from  the  seed  planted  here  the  immense 
proportions  of  the  cryptomeria,  so  we,  remembering  that  the  work  of  God 
grew  in  America,  Canada  and  Australia  from  the  same  seed  precisely  in 
this  way,  much  money  having  been  spent  on  the  work,  can  confidently 
predict  from  the  seed  planted  in  Japan  the  growth  of  a  tree,  which  shall 
stand  in  pillared  majesty  against  the  sky,  whose  height  shall  reach  to 
heaven  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  while  from  the 
withered  branches  of  the  false  religions  and  mythologies  which  it 
overtops,  birds  of  every  wing  and  song  and  plumage  shall  flock  to  its 
boughs  and  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young  down  to  the  end  of 
time. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis  said :  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word,  since  attention  has  been  invited  in  the  paper  to  the 
work  of  the  churches  in  Osaka. 

Attention  is  being  widely  directed  just  now  in  America  to  our 
churches  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  in  his  recent  public  lectures. 

He  says:  "It  is  true  that  there  are  churches  in  Japan  that  have 
sent  back  funds  to  the  American  Board,  saying,  '  We  need  no  more 
assistance.'  " 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  that  we  are  accurate  in  our 
statements,  and  not  claim  more  than  is  strictly  true.  This  statement  of 
Mr.  Cook  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration  which  we  are  not  responsible 
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for,  but  which  I  should  like  just  here  to  correct,  as  it  may  be  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  you.  In  the  first  place  the  statement  is  made  as  though 
of  several  churches,  yet  there  is  but  one  church  of  which  it  can  be  said ; 
and  secondly,  no  money  has  been  directly  offered  to  this  church,  hence 
none  has  been  returned. 

There  are  a  goodly  number  of  self-supporting  churches  connected 
with  us ;  churches  who  pay  their  pastor  and  all  their  running 
expenses  ;  yet  all  except  this  one  church,  the  second  church  of  Osaka, 
are  not  only  ready  but  desire  to  receive  help  in  carrying  on  their  mission 
work. 

This  church  has  risen  to  that  degree  of  consecration  that  it  feels  that 
the  demands  upon  it  financially  are  an  index  of  its  ability  to  do.  It  has 
taken  this  ground  not  only  in  regard  to  its  own  individual  work,  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  general  work  of  the  Dendoguaisha  (the  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  our  churches),  that  it  were  better  that  they 
should  not  receive  aid  from  us,  and  it  has  set  a  consistent  and  noble 
example  by  carrying  on  a  mission  enterprise  in  another  town  at  con 
siderable  expense.  Would  that  the  spirit  of  self-denying  consecration 
that  marks  its  work  may  spread,  and  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when 
Mr.  Cook's  statement  shall  be  true  to  the  letter  of  all  our  churches. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  thought,  while  Mr.  Leavitt  would  settle  his  ques 
tion  a  priori,  that  it  could  not  be  so  settled.  Mr.  Leavitt  says  his  plan 
is  distinctively  one  to  make  good  Christians,  but  really  it  is  one  to  test 
Christians.  The  absence  of  bad  motives  is  not  proof  that  only  good 
motives  prevail.  Further,  Mr.  Leavitt' s  theory  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  end  would  exclude  all  mutual  help,  and  this  is  as  important 
as  self-reliance.  There  have  been  abuses  connected  with  the  use  of 
foreign  money,  it  is  admitted ;  but  abuse  is  no  argument  against  proper 
use.  We  should  not  throw,  all  at  once,  too  great  a  burden  upon  the 
native  church.  We  should  discriminate.  It  is  above  all  else  necessary 
that  the  native  church  should  support  its  men — first  pastors,  then 
evangelists,  then  students  of  theology. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  remarked  that  Mr.  Leavitt's  reference  to 
the  second  church  of  Osaka  reminded  him  of  an  event  of  thirteen  years 
ago,  when  a  young  man  came  to  him  with  a  desire  to  study.  He 
continued  coming,  and  generally  managed  to  spend  about  the  entire  day 
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at  the  speaker's  house.  After  a  while  the  young  man  returned  to  his 
country,  secured  money,  went  to  the  United  States,  and  there  studied 
under  one  of  the  most  godly  men.  Four  years  later  he  came  back  to 
Japan  and,  although  offered  a  good  position  as  translator,  became  pastor 
of  the  second  church  of  Osaka  and  still  continues  in  that  office.  It  was 
that  man  who  made  selfr support  possible  for  his  church. 

Eev.  H.  Waddell  said :  A  man  may  confess  his  sins,  I  suppose. 
I  came  out  nine  years  since  with  an  a  priori  theory.  I  heard  early  on 
my  arrival  the  view  that  has  been  advocated  in  the  first  paper  this 
morning,  and  from  my  a  priori  theory  delivered  a  very  effective  reply 
as  I  supposed.  1  felt  that  the  church  was  one,  and  that  as  the  blood 
circulates  throughout  all  the  body,  so  the  one  Spirit  animates  the  one 
church.  I  supposed,  also,  that  sanctified  money  of  Christian  England 
might  be  transmitted  (let  us  hope  though  the  sanctified  channel  of 
missionaries)  to  help  the  native  church  to  a  sanctified  life.  I  have  tried 
to  carry  out  my  theory.  I  have  had  many  come  around  me  and  receive 
help  and  then  go  again.  I  believe  I  could  have  any  number  of  preachers 
by  the  use  of  money,  but  I  have  come  to  substantially  Mr.  Leavitt's 
views.  Others  say  that  this  theory  can  be  carried  out  only  with 
extraordinary  men  and  under  extraordinary  circumstances  ;  but  Mr. 
Leavitt's  theory  carried  out  in  daily  practice  tends  to  produce  extra 
ordinary  men  and  circumstances. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Booth  spoke  of  the  communistic  community  in 
central  New  York,  which  would  grow  not  by  having  children  born  within 
its  own  circle,  but  by  receiving  young  men  and  women  born  and  trained 
in  other  homes.  Just  so,  he  objected  to  the  self-support  theory  ad 
vocated,  because  it  makes  no  provission  for  spiritual  infancy  in  church  life. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee  advocated  keeping  the  ideal  of  sulf- support 
always  prominent.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  the  need  of  eliminating 
in  practice  the  personal  equation.  This  equation  is  not  the  missionary's 
theory  of  the  right,  but  his  own  peculiarities  as  a  worker,  such  as 
strength  of  conviction,  intellectual  worth  and  persuasive  power. 

He  also  emphasized  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  personal 
contributions  from  the  missionary,  and  gifts  out  of  the  general  treasury. 
The  value  is  increased  tenfold  if  the  gift  is  an  expression  of  personal 
interest  and  personal  sacrifice. 
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Rev.  Henry  Evington  mentioned  an  experience  that  he  had 
recently  had  at  a  place  where  he  had  been  doing  out- station  work.  He 
had  gone  there  to  propose  a  plan  whereby  they  could  receive  regular 
instruction  ;  but  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  believers 
had  already  considered  the  question,  and  were  prepared  to  enquire  of 
him  how  they  might  carry  out  this  themselves. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Long  said  the  system  of  too  much  foreign  nursing  was 
productive  of  two  great  errors.  First,  it  has  caused  the  idea  to  spring 
up  in  the  minds  of  non-Christian  Japanese  that  those  Japanese  who 
become  Christians  do  so  for  a  better  living.  Secondly,  it  has  given  the 
Christian  Japanese  the  idea  that  money  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Both  of  these  errors  are  monstrous 
perversions  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  divinity,  overpowering,  and  self- 
propagating  power  of  Christianity. 

Our  native  brethren  have  not  been  properly  instructed  on  the  sub 
ject  of  self-support.  The  Japanese  are  naturally  a  charitable  people. 
The  speaker  has  travelled  in  the  interior  where  the  people  knew  nothing 
of  Christianity,  but  they  positively  refused  pay  for  food  and  lodging. 
A  little  education  will  correct  the  errors  that  have  grown  out  of  the  use 
of  too  much  foreign  money. 

I  have  heard  how  a  native  pastor  in  India  taught  his  congregation 
to  support  themselves.  ,  When  he  was  a  child,  his  father  kept  a  rather 
expensive  idol.  In  order  to  save  himself  the  daily  trouble,  he  employed 
a  priest  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony.  In  order  to  meet  this  new 
expense  his  mother  took  a  handful  of  rice  out  of  the  daily  allowance  for 
the  family.  When  this  man  became  a  pastor,  he  told  his  wife  of  this 
plan.  She  immediately  adopted  it,  as  did  also  all  the  members  of  his 
congregation.  Thus  he  received  a  good  support  without  the  aid  of  a 
foreign  cent.  His  own  words  are  :  "  Each  month  they  came  with  an 
offering  of  from  eight  to  ten  annas — say  eight  to  ten,  because  some 
women's  hands  are  larger  than  other's."  The  time  has  come  for  our 
native  church  to  rise  up  and  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  thought  it  necessary  to  use  foreign  money  in 
planting  the  Christian  truth  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  and  for  the 
establishment  of  schools. 

Rev.  Julius  Soper  observed  that  this  is  a  very  wide   topic,  and 
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that  some  sides  of  it  had  not  yet  been  mentioned.  He  would  have 
pastors  supported  by  their  churches  entirely,  but  thought  that  evan 
gelists  might  need  some  help.  It  is  important  that  all  missionaries 
should  cooperate,  and  especially  that  all  the  members  of  the  same  Mission 
should  agree  in  carrying  out  the  best  plan  possible. 

Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  question  is  not 
the  use  of  foreign  money,  for  all  missionaries  are  employed  by  such 
money.  Nor  would  any  one  object  to  the  use  of  such  money  for  the 
founding  of  schools,  libraries,  etc.  But  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  employ 
pastors  and  evangelists,  the  spiritual  laborers  in  the  native  church,  with 
funds  brought  from  abroad.  In  thirty  years,  or  even  less,  the  work  would 
be  far  more  strong  and  healthy  if  no  such  money  was  used  from  this  time. 

Rev.  0.  H  Gulick  said  we  find  in  nature  analogies  of  the  conditions 
and  results  of  processes  that  are  at  work  in  the  field  of  grace. 

There  are  tracts  of  land  in  Southern  California  where  a  single 
season  of  watering  brings  the  alkali  to  the  surface  and  renders  the  land 
unproductive  for  years  afterward.  Those  engaged  in  raising  fruit  trees 
have  found  that  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  watered  by  irrigation  do  not 
strike  deep  in  to  the  earth,  and  such  fruit  trees  or  grape  vines  are 
liable  to  perish  with  the  first  drought,  while  trees  and  plants  that  are 
not  watered  strike  their  roots  deeper  and  survive  the  drought. 

There  is  one  grape  vine  of  this  kind  in  Southern  California,  whose 
wide  spreading  branches  and  luscious  clusters  have  afforded  shade  and 
resfreshment  to  the  weary  passer-by  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  known 
when  a  certain  young  lady  dismounted  from  her  horse  at  this  spot,  and 
the  vine  that  she  used  for  a  riding  whip  was  stuck  into  the  ground  and 
grew  to  bless  the  traveller  from  age  to  age. 

Self-supporting  churches  do  not  as  a  matter  of  course  grow  out  of 
communities  that  are  aided  with  a  liberal  hand  from  abroad.  There  is 
said  not  to  be  one  entirely  self-supporting  Protestant  church  in  all  Spain. 
The  Waldensian  churches  of  Northern  Italy  have  long  been  the  recipients 
of  aid  from  England,  perhaps  for  two  hundred  years  from  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  they  are  as  eager  to  receive  that  aid  to-day  as  ever  they 
were.  A  large  sum  is  contributed  annually  for  their  support  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

In  contrast  with  this  free-handed  giving,  which  tends  to  impoverish, 
38 
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were  the  beginnings  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There  in  early  times, 
before  there  was  any  circulating  currency,  the  little  school  boy  was 
expected  to  bring  some  eggs,  some  shells  or  some  berries  to  pay  for  his 
spelling  book,  his  slate  or  pencil. 

The  idea  of  self-help  is  learned  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  thus  far  in  the 
discussion,  very  general  and  hearty  assent  with  the  positions  of  Mr. 
Leavitt's  paper  has  been  manifested. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis,  Agent  American  Bible  Society,  liked  the  California 
example  given  by  a  previous  speaker ;  but  remembered  to  have  seen  in 
that  state,  where  he  had  lived  a  few  years,  other  places  where  the 
irrigation  process  is  used  regularly,  and  where  there  would  be  no  harvest 
if  there  had  been  no  irrigation.  The  example  of  the  Osaka  Church,  that 
had  flourished  without  any  aid,  was  no  proof  that  other  churches  did  not 
need  aid  and  could  flourish  only  through  such  assistance. 

Rev.  James  H.  Ballagh  expressed  his  pleasure  in  hearing  Mr. 
Leavitt's  paper,  confessing  that  after  twenty  years'  experience  as  a 
missionary  in  Japan,  he  would  like  to  begin  his  work  over  again  on  Mr. 
Leavitt's  theory  as  a  better  working  plan  than  the  one  that  has  been 
generally  followed.  He  acknowledged  that  his  own  Mission  had  made 
mistakes  in  aiding  churches  to  support  their  pastors,  but  was  glad  to 
confess  that  they  had  at  last  gotten  out  of  such  work.  He  had  heard  that 
similar  mistakes  had  been  made  elsewhere,  and  in  other  lands  ;  but  he 
firmly  believed  that  Japan  was  the  very  best  place  in  the  world  for  the 
self-support  plan  to  be  tried,  and  that  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Japanese  would  cause  the  plan  to  succeed. 

Rev.  Geo.  Wm.  Knox,  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  said  :  The 
radical  criticism  upon  the  position  of  the  second  paper  is  this — the 
middle  path  is  a  tight-rope,  the  balance  pole  is  loaded  with  mission 
funds,  and  the  missionary  topples  over  into  the  abyss  of  indiscriminate 
and  injurious  giving.  The  radical  principle  of  entire  self-support  rests, 
it  is  said,  on  a  priori  principles,  and  proved  results  are  always 
disposed  of  by  the  phrase,  "  extraordinary  circumstances."  But  we 
reply — give  us  a  fair  field,  no  favor,  and  ten  years  of  time  ;  and  we 
believe  results  can  be  shown  that  no  one  will  gainsay. 
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One  case  in  proof.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius,  D.  D.,  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Northern  China,  for  eighteen  years  worked  in 
connection  with  the  Central  China  Mission  on  the  old  plan  of  aiding  the 
infant  church,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  North.  He  took  with 
him  one  Chinaman  as  helper.  He  visited  in  turn  and  at  regular  intervals 
a  number  of  villages  and  towns.  The  crowds  that  at  first  came  to  hear 
him  grew  smaller ;  finally  almost  no  one  would  recognise  him.  For  six 
years  he  saw  no  results ;  but  during  the  next  six  years  he  baptized 
six  hundred  converts.  In  all  that  work  no  foreign  money  is  used,  save 
for  the  salary  of  the  single  native  helper.  Dr.  Nevius  and  this  evan 
gelist  visit  alternately  the  various  groups  of  converts.  During  their 
absence  the  more  advanced  teach  the  less  instructed,  Dr.  Nevius  having 
carefully  prepared  books  for  this  purpose. 

Once  a  year  he  invites  the  leading  men  of  each  village  to  his  house, 
entertains  them  as  his  guests  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  gives 
them  regular  instruction.  They  pay  all  travelling  expenses,  and  provide 
for  their  business  during  their  absence.  Positively  no  compensation  of 
any  kind  is  given,  though  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  money  for  the 
return  journey  is  given  to  very  poor  men. 

The  converts  are  to  "have  church  pastors  and  schools  as  they  are 
able  to  pay  for  them. 

Would  that  here  in  Japan  some  of  us  might  adopt  so  apostolic  a 
method. 

Rev.  George  Allchin  remarked  that  some  of  us  are  only  boys  in 
the  work,  having  but  just  arrived,  but  that  as  such  we  are  listening  to 
what  the  fathers  say.  We  want  your  good  advice  so  that  we  shall 
begin  our  work  in  the  right  way,  and  not  be  obliged  to  confess  after 
ten  or  more  years,  as  several  have  done  to-day,  that  we  have  made 
radical  mistakes.  He  would  like  to  know,  however,  if  any  had  confes 
sion  to  make  on  the  other  side. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D.,  expressed  his  anxious  desire  that,  when 
these  discussions  are  reported  in  the  public  prints,  no  one  shall  misun 
derstand  the  position  of  the  missionaries  of  Japan  on  this  question  and 
think  us  divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  self- 
support,  but  how  shall  it  be  brought  about  ?  This  is  the  question.  We 
need  great  wisdom  to  avoid  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
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The  speaker  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Leavitt  is  not  here — 
remarking  that  each  man  should  be  allowed  a  fair  chance. 

He  claimed  also  that  the  American  Board  has  done  as  well  in 
China  as  the  Presbyterian — and  that  the  Methodist  Mission  has  striven 
to  be  second  to  none.  The  latter  mission  had  a  man  in  China  who 
went  to  America  and  educated  himself  by  his  own  labors,  returned  to 
China  where  he  was  offered  a  place  in  connection  with  the  trade  in 
opium,  which  he  refused.  He  then  asked  for  only  seven  dollars  monthly 
wages,  and  on  this  went  to  work,  and  has  continued  for  twenty-five 
years  a  godly,  pious  man  and  faithful  laborer. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  self-support,  he  begged  to  offer  some 
suggestions.  1.  That  in  preparing  candidates  for  baptism,  the  mis 
sionary  should  give  instruction  on  this  subject.  2.  That  at  suitable  times 
the  missionary  preach  on  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
3.  That  when  candidates  are  baptized  and  received  into  the  church, 
due  prominence  should  be  given  to  self-support.  4.  That  when  churches 
are  organized,  the  Japanese  Christians  should  assume  some  definite 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Stout  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  one  had 
asked  "  if  any  who  came  with  an  a  priori  theory  against  the  use  of  foreign 
money  had  adopted  the  use  of  it."  He  replied  that  he  had  begun  his 
work  on  the  self-support  theory,  but  that  he  had  adopted  the  use  of 
foreign  money  in  order  not  to  lose  some  very  good  men. 

Rev.  H.  Waddell  replied  to  this,  that  Mr.  Stout  had  not  been 
converted  on  this  question,  but  only  driven  into  the  use  of  foreign 
money  by  the  great  perversity  of  his  neighbors,  who  would  otherwise 
have  stolen  his  flock  from  him. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  remarked  that  the  reason  many  felt  obliged  to  use 
foreign  money,  is  that  they  are  not  willing  to  plant  the  truth  and  wait 
a  while  its  natural  development,  but  would  at  once  plant  the  church  fully 
equipped.  It  were  better  to  plant  the  seed,  and  train  the  converts,  and 
only  afterwards  when  they  are  able  to  bear  it,  establish  the  fully 
organized  church. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis,  the  reader  of  Mr.  Leavitt' s  paper,  was 
permitted  to  reply  to  the  criticisms  in  Mr.  Leavitt' s  place. 

Mr.  Curtis  said  :  I  hope  that  my  attempt  to  correct  an  overstate- 
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ment  has  not  left  an  impression  which  would  be  an  understatement.  The 
second  church  (the  Naniwa)  has  certainly  proved  itself  equal  to  the  test 
of  self-support :  it  advocates  self-support, — not  ostentatiously  ;  it  does 
not  tell  us  that  there  is  no  use  for  foreign  money  ;  it  simply  holds  that 
God  will  give  it  the  strength  to  do  what  his  providence  indicates,  that  it 
is  called  upon  to  do,  so  that  whenever  it  had  a  man  to  do  a  work  it  will 
also  have  the  means  to  support  the  man  in  that  work. 

It  holds,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  demand  upon  it  is  an  index  of 
its  ability  to  meet  that  demand. 

The  preparation  of  its  pastor  by  his  education  in  America  has  been 
mentioned,  and  the  noble  spirit  he  manifested  in  becoming  pastor  at  a 
salary  of  seven  yen.  No  doubt  Mr.  Leavitt  would  have  found  it  a  very 
different  thing  working  with  many  men  from  what  it  was  with  this 
pastor,  but  the  history  of  the  church  before  the  pastoral  relation  was 
assumed  is  of  interest.  Mr.  Leavitt  began  his  labors  with  some  prejudice 
against  him  on  their  part,  which,  however,  was  soon  overcome.  When 
they  were  about  to  call  their  pastor,  some  of  them  came  to  tell  Mr.  L. 
how  much  they  were  going  to  do  towards  the  pastor's  support ;  but 
he  declined  to  hear,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  or  talks 
upon  the  true  ideal  of  the  Christian  surrender  to  God  of  self  and 
consecration  of  all  one's  possessions,  and  of  the  true  ideal  of  the  church 
composed  of  such  persons.  After  these  were  ended  they  told  him  that 
they  had  thought  that  they  were  doing  well  in  proposing  to  raise— I 
think  it  was  two  yen  per  month — but  now  they  were  ashamed  of  that, 
and  had  succeeded  in  making  it  seven  yen. 

The  pastor  has  been  a  living  example  to  his  flock  of  self-denying 
consecration,  and  such  an  example  must  inevitably  bear  fruit.  His 
faith  it  seems  to  me  is  fitly  expressed  in  Paul's  words  :  "I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strengthened  me,"  and  his  teachings  to 
his  church  in  the  words,  "  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need,  according 
to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus." 

That  spirit  leads  to  self-support,  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  selj- 
support,  if  taught  aright,  leads  to  that  spirit :  a  weak  church  becomes 
strong  when  led  to  see  that  Christ  is  in  its  midst. 

A  strong  point  to  my  mind  in  favor  of  this  policy  is  that  we  cannot 
urge  the  consecration  essential  to  it  upon  the  churches  without  feeling 
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our  own  need  of  this  same  spirit,  and  this  reflex  influence  upon  ourselves 
is  of  no  small  value  ;  we  need  it !  Disbursing  money  which  involves  no 
sacrifice  to  ourselves,  controlling  our  Christians  as  our  employes  does 
not  tend  to  our  own  spiritual-mindedness. 

Several  have  spoken  as  though  aid  were  unquestionably  needed  in 
the  beginnings  of  a  work,  but  is  not  the  one  great  trouble  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  changing  from  a  system  of  aid  to  a  system  of  self- 
support  ?  It  would  have  been  a  different  thing  with  this  Naniwa 
church  if  it  had  not  been  started  upon  this  basis  from  the  very  beginning  ! 
I  question  whether  if  the  work  had  been  started  on  this  policy  de  novo 
in  all  of  our  churches,  the  cause  of  Christ  would  not  have  been  further 
advanced  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  beginnings  are  very  simple.  The  work  must  then  be  done  by  the 
missionary  himself,  and  as  soon  as  any  are  sufficiently  trained  to  take  up 
a  work,  there  will  be  enough  others  interested  to  be  able  to  support  them 
as  they  give  themselves  to  the  work. 

I  am  asked  whether  the  Naniwa  church  has  not  wealthier  members 
than  other  churches.  I  think  it  is  no  more  than  average  in  this  respect ; 
I  know  of  no  wealthy  members  in  it.  But  are  not  some  of  them 
teachers  in  government  schools  who  find  it  easier  to  give  from  having 
fixed  salaries  ?  Two  former  members  are  teachers  ;  one  left  with  its 
first  colony,  the  other  changed  his  membership  within  the  past  year 
to  a  church  where  it  was  felt  that  his  help  was  more  needed,  leaving 
this  church  considerably  weaker  financially  in  consequence  of  their 
generosity,  but  the  church  has  done  more  since  he  left  than  before. 

The  demand  came  upon  them  to  support  one  of  their  number  as  a 
missionary  in  another  town  ;  it  was  a  test  that  almost  staggered  their 
faith,  but  they  arose  equal  to  the  demand.  The  calls  upon  them  are 
various.  No  other  church  does  such  a  hospital  work  as  this  :  no  other 
has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  toward  the  support  of  the  Girls'  School 
as  this. 

[In  answer  to  questions.]  Its  membership  is  67  :  of  these  28  are 
male,  of  the  39  females  quite  a  number  are  girls  in  school.  Of  the 
total,  67,  nine  are  absent,  and  22  have  joined  within  the  year  :  20  on 
profession  of  faith. 

The  total  of  contributions   during  the  year  just  ended  is  594.47 
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yen,  of  which  184.88  has  been  for  their  missionary  work,  and  52.81 
for  benevolent  work,  371.28  for  running  expenses,  and  35.50  for  church 
repairs.  The  pastor  presents  a  paper  this  evening  upon  the  subject  of 
the  day,  when  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  views  from 
his  own  lips. 

In  reply,  Rev.  G.  M.  Meachain  said  that  little  remained  to  be  said, 
as  the  objections  had  been  already  answered.  The  brother  who  thought 
that  he,  the  essayist,  was  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  had  with  his 
"  personal  equation  "  come  right  over  to  his,  the  speaker's  side,  and  by 
some  hallucination  had  concluded  they  had  both  been  on  both  sides  of 
the  subject. 

Some  had  completely  misunderstood  the  bearing  of  the  paper,  which 
was  to  secure  self-support  as  quickly  as  possible  with  due  regard  to 
safety.  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Curtis  had  each  built  his  argument  upon  a 
single  instance  of  church  prosperity.  The  foundation  is  too  small  to 
support  the  superstructure. 

The  speaker  observed  that  no  one  had  made  any  allusion  to  the 
scriptural  argument  save  Mr.  Knox,  who  remarked  of  Dr.  Nevius  that 
his  work  was  of  the  apostolic  spirit  and  according  to  the  apostolic 
method.  But  the  method  could  not  be  apostolic  unless  Dr.  Nevius, 
like  the  Apostles,  received  no  help  from  missionary  funds. 


2.30  P.M. — The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  sing 
ing,  and  prayer  by  the  Kev.  T.  T.  Alexander,  Dr.  Hepburn  in 
the  Chair. 

Before  the  regular  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Taylor  said  he  had 
just  heard  by  mail  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Elmer,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Yoko 
hama.  The  following  resolution  was  passed : 

That  this  Conference  learn  with  sorrow  the  great  bereavement 
sustained  by  our  Bro.  Geo.  W.  Elmer,  and  that  a  telegram  of  sympathy 
be  sent  to  him  in  its  name. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Elmer,  con 
veying  his  Christian  and  fraternal  greetings  to  the  Conference, 
and  asking  its  prayers  for  himself  and  little  ones. 
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The  Kev.  Geo.  W.  Knox  of  Tokiyo,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  read  a  paper  on  the  Subject 
"  Foreign  money  being  used,  how  shall  the  native  Church  be  led 
to  self-support." 

THE  SELF-SUPPORT  OF  THE  NATIVE  CHURCH. 


FOBEIGN,  MONEY  BEING  USED,  HOW  SHALL  THE  NATIVE  CHUKCH 
BE  LED  TO  SELF-SUPPORT  ? 

1.  SELF-SUPPORT  DEFINED. 

2.  ADVANTAGES  DERIVED  FROM  SEEKING  SELF-SUPPORT. 

(a)  Practical. 

(b)  Spiritual. 

3.  FEASIBILITY  OF  SELF-SUPPORT. 

4.  PROPOSED  METHOD  FOR  ATTAINING  SELF-SUPPORT. 

(a)  Teach  duty. 

(b)  Show  possibility. 

(c)  Help  in  emergencies  rather  than  in  current  expenses. 

(d)  Let  Japanese  giving  determine  the  rule  of  mission  expenditure. 

(e)  Make  mission  aid  a  free  gift. 

(f)  The  Missionary  himself  must  be  in  earnest  in  the  matter. 

5.  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PLAN. 

(a)  It  will  impair  authority. 

(b)  It  will  unduly  impede  the  work. 

6.  CONCLUSION. 

1. — SELF-SUPPORT  DEFINED. 

The  Japanese  church  is  still  for  the  most  part  dependent  upon 
foreign  money.  Mission  funds  have  been  freely  used  in  schools,  the 
erection  of  churches,  the  payment  of  ministers,  helpers,  teachers,  trans 
lators  and  students.  In  most  of  the  missions  native  contributions  to 
these  objects  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  foreign  aid.  While,  of 
course,  converts  as  such  are  not  supported  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
native  Christians  gain  nothing  financially  by  their  profession,  still  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
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rests  upon  the  mission  purse.  How  shall  this  be  changed  ?  How  shall 
the  native  church  be  led  from  dependence  to  independence,  itself 
accepting  full  responsibility  for  its  continued  existence  and  for  the 
preaching  of  the  truth  throughout  Japan  ?  Our  problem  is  to  lead  the 
church  to  so  full  a  feeling  of  its  own  responsibility,  and  to  such  liberality 
that  foreign  aid  may  be  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  total  sum  used 
in  its  support — that  is,  we  would  reverse  the  present  financial  system. 

2. — ADVANTAGES  OF  SEEKING  SELF-SUPPORT. 

(a)  Practical  Advantage. — No  one  will  deny  that  our  present  method 
is  attended  with  certain  practical  disadvantages.  Prominent  among 
these  is  the  question  of  native  salaries.  While  mission  work  is  distinc 
tively  foreign  and  the  Japanese  feel  themselves  in  our  emlpoyment,  the 
subject  is  perplexing  in  the  extreme  and  will  never  down.  The  com 
parison  is  with  foreign  salaries  and  foreign  modes  of  life.  The  Japanese 
exceeds,  perhaps,  the  missionary  in  the  abundance  and  success  of  his 
labors,  and  yet  it  may  seem  the  mission  insists  upon  doling  to  him  a 
mere  pittance  and  hesitates  to  increase  his  salary.  He  feels  that  he  is 
hardly  dealt  with.  In  the  whole  range  of  practical  missionary  work 
there  is  no  more  perplexing  problem.  But  on  the  other  plan  a  solution 
is  soon  found. 

As  we  insist  on  the  self-support  and  self-propagation  of  the  church, 
with  this  clearly  in  view  from  the  first,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  too  high 
salaries  are  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  our  end. 
Japanese  modes  of  life  and  the  ability  of  the  church  to  give  become 
the  determining  factors.  As  we  gain  the  ear  of  the  church  for  this  idea, 
we  study  our  problem  from  common  premises.  Thus  too  with  the  build 
ing  of  churches  and  the  work  of  home  missions — all  are  viewed  from 
the  Japanese  standing  point.  The  essential  Christianity  will  be 
disentangled  from  its  accidental  accompaniments.  Much  that  seems 
important  may  well  be  cast  away.  We  would  not  transplant  a  western 
church  to  eastern  soil,  but  would  form  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
It  is  better  then  that  the  church  have  humble  beginnings. 

If  splendid  churches  are  to  be  reared,  let  them  be  the  natural  out 
come  of  Japanese  piety.  Our  great  desire  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
personal  piety  in  the  heart.  A  modest  chapel  representing  the  devotion 
34 
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and  self-sacrifice  of  the  converts  is  more  significant,  and  more  efficient 
for  the  preaching  of  Christ  than  the  most  costly  pile  built  by  foreign 
money.  Remembering  this,  the  jibe  that  missionaries  spend  thousands 
for  their  own  abodes  and  hundreds  for  the  house  of  God  loses  the  keen 
ness  of  its  thrust. 

In  evangelistic  work  the  home  missionary  society  can  decide  far 
better  than  the  foreigner  the  proper  salary  for  evangelists  and  the 
money  needed  for  itinerating.  The  saving  of  anxiety  is  very  great  to 
the  missionary — his  strength  being  reserved  for  matters  of  higher 
moment. 

It  follows  that  the  danger  of  merely  mercenary  service  is  lessened. 
Dependent  on  the  native  church  for  support,  charges  of  interested  motives 
will  scarcely  more  be  heard. 

Then  how  much  more  dignified  is  the  relation  between  missionary 
and  convert !  No  suspicion  here  nor  charge  of  niggardliness  there,  but 
man  meeting  man  on  common  and  equal  ground.  No  implied  or  assumed 
authority  or  superiority :  both  gaining  in  manly  dignity  with  more  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  respect. 

(a)  Spiritual  Advantages. — But  far  beyond  such  external  advantages 
will  be  the  spiritual  blessings  to  the  church  itself.  Self-support  is  the 
Apostolic  method.  Christ  sent  forth  his  disciples  dependent  upon  the 
free-will  offerings  of  their  hearers — although  the  universe  was  at  his 
command.  Paul  once  and  again  received  the  things  sent  from  the 
Philippians  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well  pleasing  unto  God.  Not  that  he 
desired  a  gift,  but  that  fruit  might  abound  to  their  account.  He  wronged 
the  church  in  Corinth,  since  he  did  not  make  himself  burdensome  to  them, 
and  begged  for  their  forgiveness.  Sowing  to  them  spiritual  things,  it  is 
no  wrong  to  reap  their  carnal  things.  He  who  feedeth  the  flock  eateth 
of  the  milk  of  the  flock.  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they 
which  preach  the  gospel  shall  live  by  the  gospel.  The  churches  of 
Macedonia  first  gave  their  own  selves  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  grace  of 
God  was  so  bestowed  on  them  that  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction,  the 
abundance  of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches 
of  their  liberality. 

Now  in  Japan  and  in  this  infant  church,  these  truths  stand  sure. 
He  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully.  The  soul  of 
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Christianity  is  love,  and  love  delights  in  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  A 
selfish  Christian  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Faith  grows  by  impartation. 
To  accept  Christ  is  to  accept  the  duty  of  preaching  him  to  others.  To 
rest  content  with  my  own  salvation  while  my  neighbor  perishes  is  to 
forget  the  example  and  precept  of  my  Lord. 

The  Christian  is  a  light,  and  the  church  is  the  true  evangelist — a 
city  set  upon  a  hill.  The  body  of  Christ  fills  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  sufferings  of  its  Head  and  would  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  Until  the  church,  filled  with  the  spirit,  reflects  the  glory  of 
Christ,  it  is  a  mere  aggregate  and  not  the  living  body  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Much  of  our  mission  polity  obscures  this  truth  and  robs  the  church  of  the 
food  on  which  it  grows.  It  makes  the  church  the  adjunct  of  a  mission 
and  puts  no  responsibility  upon  it.  Our  method  is  an  object  lesson 
teaching  the  convert  that  he  has  no  responsibility  in  the  church  or  its 
work.  Let  him  give  or  withhold  and  the  result  is  the  same,  the  mission 
stands  ready  to  make  good  his  deficiencies.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
make  sacrifices  in  such  circumstances,  and  mere  abstract  teaching  will 
effect  little.  "It  is  the  foreigners'  church — let  him  pay  for  it.  Why 
should  I  tax  my  little  funds  while  a  wealthy  mission  stands  ready  to  do 
all  for  me?" 

To  lead  the  church  to  self-support  is  to  change  all  this,  it  is  to  teach 
individual  responsibility  from  the  dawn  of  faith  in  the  soul.  For  this 
purpose  God  has  appeared  unto  them,  to  make  them  ministers  and 
witnesses  of  that  which  he  has  done  for  them.  To  rest  content  with 
the  hope  of  happiness  in  Heaven  is  to  paganize  Christianity  and  to  make 
Christ  a  fetich.  The  rule  is,  as  ye  have  received.  If  you  believe  the 
duty  is  yours — no  one  can  assume  it  for  you.  Thus  we  would  make 
our  method  an  object  lesson  teaching  the  profoundest  truths  of  our 
religion. 

3. — THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  SELF-SUPPORT. 

But  is  the  attainment  of  self-support  feasible  ?  Many  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  attempting  at  once  to  attain  self-support — the  converts  are  so 
poor  and  undue  urging  to  liberality  is  unwise.  , 

Compared  with  western  nations,  Japan  is  not  rich,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  absolutely  poor.  It  builds  railways,  buys  steamboats,  equips  an 
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army  and  navy,  and  astonishes  the  world  by  its  rapid  adoption  of  an 
advanced  civilization.  The  people  have  enough  for  their  wants,  and 
for  their  pleasures  as  much  perhaps  as  others.  Few  anywhere  have 
surpluses  at  their  disposal.  Of  course  the  attainment  of  self-support 
means  self-denial :  were  it  not  so  it  would  lose  its  spiritual  value.  If  we 
wait  until  no  self-sacrifice  is  required,  we  throw  away  the  opportunity 
for  much  valuable  teaching.  Besides,  we  understate  the  ability  of  the 
native  church.  Our  converts  are  largely  from  the  middle  classes,  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  wealthy  men.  Let  this  duty  be  thoroughly  taught 
and  responsibility  laid  upon  the  people,  and  the  result  will  astonish  us. 
This  is  not  mere  theory — it  is  proved  by  facts,  some  churches  doing 
already  all  that  we  can  ask.  In  no  direction  has  faithful  and  persistent 
teaching  met  with  fuller  response.  Missionaries  who  have  urged  self- 
support  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  ability  of  the  church, 
and  since  help  continued  beyond  the  time  of  need  is  injury — the  subject 
demands  the  most  careful  attention  of  every  missionary. 

4. — PROPOSED  METHOD. 

(&)  The  faithjul  teaching  of  the  scriptural  principles,  in  which  the 
duty  of  giving  rests,  is  fundamental. — To  fail  here  is  to  fail  wholly. 
Show  the  believer  his  duty  to  the  church  and  his  further  duty  to  the 
world,  or  success  itself  may  be  disastrous.  Self-support  from  false 
motives  is  an  evil  every  way.  True  to  our  Lord — and  imitating  him,  self- 
sacrificing  love  to  our  fellow  men  must  be  the  motive.  Without  love, 
the  giving  of  all  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor  profits  nothing.  When  Christ 
is  in  the  heart,  such  teaching  brings  prompt  response.  Our  converts  will 
acknowledge  this  responsibility  and  assume  this  duty. 

(h)  Shoiv  the  Church  its  ability. — The  people  will  be  astonished  at 
their  own  powers.  Something  from  everyone  is  better  and  more  than 
much  from  a  few.  The  poor  are  to  give  from  their  poverty  and  the  rich 
from  their  wealth.  Let  us  study  the  conditions  of  Japanese  life  that 
we  may  speak  with  authority,  and  show  the  proportion  their  giving 
bears  to  money  spent  in  self-indulgence.  Said  a  Japanese  pastor  to  his 
people  :  "  You  gave  more  to  religion  while  still  heathen  than  now  for  the 
Lord  Christ."  Show  that  your  plans  are  not  extreme  :  some  congrega 
tions  already  do  all  that  you  ask. 
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(c)  Help  in  emergencies,   for  exceptional  objects,   rather  than  in 
current  expenses. — Desiring  the  cultivation  of  systematic  beneficence  as  a 
habit  of  life,  it  is  better  for  the  congregation  to  give  twenty  yen  month 
by   month   for   pastor's   salary   and  ordinary  needs  than  to  raise  five 
hundred  yen  by  one  grand  effort,  only  to  sink  back  exhausted  with  a 
sense  of  having  exceeded  duty.     The  Japanese  often  astonish  us  by  their 
willingness  to  make  great  sacrifices,  giving  up  home,  family,  position  and 
property  for  the  truth's  sake.     In  addition  we  would  develop  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  the   self-sacrifice  in  little  things  that  belong 
to  every  day  life.     Thus  it  seems  wiser  to  aid  in  building  churches  and 
on  exceptional  occasions  than  in  the  payment  of  salaries  and  the  like. 

(d)  Putivork  on  a  Japanese  scale  of  expenditure. — Christianity  is  the 
creed  of  no  particular  nation,  and  is  to  be  confounded  with  no  type  of 
civilization.     It   is   adapted  to   every   kindred  and  people  and  tribe. 
That  is  its  claim  to  universal  acceptance.     The  western  form  need  not 
be  duplicated  here.     Architecture,  appointments  and  forms,  the   trap 
pings  of  Christianity,  bear  no  essential  relation  to  the  unchanging  spirit. 
The  Holy  Ghost  came,  like  flames  of  fire,  into  an  upper  chamber,  and 
in  the  apostolic  age  we  read  of  the  church  in  thy  house.     Unaided   by 
complicated  machinery  and  outward  splendor  the  Church  conquered  the 
Roman  empire.     If  the  Japanese  church  is  to  be  self-supporting,  salaries, 
churches,   evangelistic   expenditure   must   be   on   the    Japanese   scale. 
(1)  Let  the  congregation  decide  the  salary  of  its  pastor  by  assuming  a  fixed 
proportion.     Mission  aid  should  depend  upon  the  amount  given  by  the 
congregation.      Mission  aid  should  vary  with  the  number  of  church 
members.     As  a  working  basis  and  as  a  start  only,  twenty-five  sen  per 
month  from  each  communicant  has  been  found  a  moderate  ratio.     This 
modest  estimate  can  soon  be  exceeded,  and  yet  few  congregations  now 
give  any  thing  like  this  average  contribution.     Do  not  except  absentees 
in  making  the  count.     Mission  aid  should  not  be  so  large  that  Japanese 
giving  will  be  a  mere  form.     (2)  The  Home  Missionary   Society  be 
longs  to  the  infancy  of  the  church.     The  convert  must  not  forget  the 
pit  from  which  he  has  been  digged.     It  is  not  enough  for  the  church   to 
supply  its  own  wants :  it  must  have  a  motive  out  of  self.    Japan  is  to  be 
Christianized  by  Japanese — and  this  work  belongs  preeminently  to  the 
native  church.    The  society  must  be  a  living  force  and  not  a  mere  name, 
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and  hence  the  work  undertaken  must  depend  in  large  degree  upon  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  church  to  give.  Is  a  new  field  to  be 
opened,  shall  more  men  be  employed  ?  The  answer  will  primarily  depend 
upon  the  Japanese  church — will  it  do  its  share  ?  To  teach  responsibility, 
responsibility  must  be  real.  Mission  aid  depends  upon  the  church's  gifts. 
We  give  as  much  as  the  church,  twice  as  much — in  such  proportion 
as  we  think  best,  but  their  contributions  are  the  determining  factor. 
(8)  The  mission  should  not  make  up  deficiencies.  The  plan  being 
reasonable  and  accepted  it  must  be  carried  out.  If  the  church  does  not 
pay  its  proportion  of  salary,  the  pastor  suffers  ;  if  contributions  to  home 
missions  fail,  the  work  lags.  To  feel  that  the  mission  purse  may  be 
resorted  to  is  fatal  to  responsibility. 

(e)  Make  Mission  aid  a  free  gi/t. — With  responsibility  goes  au 
thority.  As  the  church  accepts  its  duty  and  feels  that  its  future  depends 
under  God  upon  itself,  the  missionary  will  occupy  a  somewhat 
subordinate  position.  He  may  lead,  he  cannot  drive  ;  he  is  not  master 
but  helper.  His  influence  will  be  personal,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual. 
As  he  seeks  self-support,  this  will  be  his  attitude  from  the  first.  He  will 
not  be  a  man  under  especial  and  extraordinary  authority.  His  greater 
knowledge  and  riper  experience  justly  confer  influence  but  not  authority. 
At  most  it  is  a  brother's  authority.  With  self-support  in  view,  the 
missionary  deals  with  the  Japanese  church  as  with  the  church  at  home. 
A  clergyman  will  exercise  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  but  not  those 
powers  plus  other  and  undefined  authority  conferred  by  money  or  in 
virtue  of  an  advanced  civilization.  He  would  not  be  clergyman  and 
patron  at  once.  He  meets  with  the  Japanese  on  common  ground.  Self- 
support  is  attainable  on  no  other  basis.  We  cannot  give  the  church 
responsibility  and  yet  hold  it  fast  in  leading  strings.  Man's  duties 
imply  man's  rights.  Thus  the  missionary  is  associate  in  the  mission 
board,  not  chief  director.  If  he  is  out- voted,  so  be  it.  No  matter  though 
some  mistakes  are  made,  experience  is  the  best  of  teachers.  With  all  in 
common,  planning  together  for  a  common  end,  he  will  seldom  have  reason 
to  complain  of  wanton  disrespect  or  disregard  of  his  advice. 

(  f )  The  Missionary  himself  must  be  in  earnest. — The  missionary's 
personal  attitude  toward  this  subject  is,  after  all,  of  prime  importance. 
It  is  the  glory  of  his  calling  that  he  may  impress  himself  upon  the  infant 
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church.  He  is  the  living  epistle,  the  representative  of  Christ.  This 
indeed  is  the  reason  for  his  presence,  otherwise  it  were  better  to  preach 
the  truth  by  the  printed  word  alone.  Thus  enthusiasm  in  the  missionary 
is  the  first  requisite  for  the  leading  of  the  church  to  self-support.  He 
must  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a  self-supporting,  self- propagat 
ing  church,  and  until  this  is  reached  all  is  temporary  and  incomplete. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  self-support  of  the  native  church,  no 
self-acting  machinery  for  the  production  of  efficient  congregations.  All 
plans  are  alike  dead  if  not  vivified  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  missionary. 
Half-heartedness  is  failure  foreordained.  A  consecrated  devoted 
Christian  is  clearer  proof  of  the  Divine  truth  of  his  message  than  a 
dozen  slothful  luke-warm  converts.  He  fears  the  outward  exchange  of 
Gautama  for  Christ — the  metamorphosis  of  Namu  Amida  Butsu  into 
amen.  He  would  not  see  Jesus  of  Nazareth  enshrined  as  another 
household  deity.  Mercenary  motives  are  dreaded.  In  mission  work, 
too,  the  love  of  money  may  be  a  root  of  all  evil,  and  mission  funds  may 
make  it  as  hard  for  the  Japanese  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  for 
the  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The  need  of  money 
for  church  and  mission  work,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  a  means  of 
grace. 

The  missionary  must  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  to  begin 
at  once  and  stand  alone  if  no  other  will  join  him.  No  matter  though 
he  seem  to  accomplish  less  than  others.  This  indeed  is  his  crucial 
test ;  but  he  deliberately  sacrifices  the  present  to  the  future.  It  may 
be  said,  you  let  opportunity  go  unheeded  by  ;  the  field  is  white,  the 
laborers  are  ready  to  be  hired,  the  money  is  at  your  command  :  will  you 
let  the  harvest  of  immortal  souls  be  lost  ?  But  there  is  a  haste  that 
makes  worse  speed.  To  change  the  figure.  It  is  not  enough  that  walls 
go  up  apace.  The  building  shall  be  tried  by  fire.  We  seek  the  silver,  gold 
and  precious  stones  builded  upon  the  sure  foundation,  Christ.  The 
appeal  is  to  the  future. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  easy  to  lead  the  church  to  self-support. 
We  shall  need  all  our  enthusiasm,  patience  and  faith.  We  choose  for  the 
present  the  harder  path.  The  Japanese  themselves  may  question  methods 
and  misconstrue  motives.  The  history  of  a  dozen  years  must  be  faced, 
old  habits  are  to  be  corrected  and  old  methods  reversed.  Were  we  just 
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now  beginning,  it  were  far  easier.  Compared  with  others  we  may  seem 
niggardly  and  penurious,  and,  withal,  it  is  very  easy  to  put  our  hands 
into  the  mission  purse. 

He  who  is  enthusiastic  for  self-support  believes  that  at  bottom  his 
enthusiasm  is  faith  in  the  power  of  truth,  not  faith  in  truth  plus  money, 
plus  civilization  or  machinery,  but  faith  in  truth  alone.  That  method 
is  best  that  best  sets  forth  truth  :  truth  is  best  set  forth  by  Christ-like 
ness  in  the  disciple,  and  Christ-likeness  means, — giving  up  all,  taking 
the  cross  apd  following  our  Lord. 

This  is  the  secret  of  all.  Could  missionaries  see  eye  to  eye,  did  we 
feel  the  importance  of  self-support  and  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  vital 
piety  in  the  church,  difficulties  would  disappear.  Here  too  all  things  are 
possible  to  him  who  believes. 

5. — OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PLAN. 

Certain  objections  to  the  plan  thus  outlined  are  on  the  surface  and 
must  be  considered. 

(a)  Some  missionaries  distinctly  say — We  do  not  wish  at  present 
to  see  a  self-supporting  church  in  Japan.  It  is  too  soon.  Such  a  church 
would  be  independent  in  the  bad  sense ;  it  would  breed  heresy  and 
apostatize.  It  still  needs  a  firm  hand,  and  we  value  money  as  a  means 
of  control. 

Other  missionaries  assert — We  do,  indeed,  desire  a  self-supporting 
church,  but  the  congregations  shall  feel  responsibility  only  when  they 
assume  the  pastor's  entire  salary  and  all  other  expenses.  With  money 
goes  authority,  and  we  wish  no  divided  allegiance,  no  men  partly  in  our 
pay  and  partly  in  the  pay  of  the  native  church.  If  we  pay,  when  we 
say  go,  they  shall  go,  and  come,  they  shall  come.  We  will  organize  a  fine 
piece  of  machinery,  employ  well  educated  men,  pay  high  salaries  and 
manage  all  from  one  central  point.  When  large  congregations  have  been 
gathered  and  the  higher  classes  reached,  self-support  will  come  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  as  a  matter  of  mission  policy,  we  aim  at  self-support 
indirectly  and  in  the  unseen  future.  In  short  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  self-support  until  the  church  ceases  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
us.  Men  holding  these  views  constitute  the  extreme  conservative  right 
of  the  missionary  body. 
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Of  course  missionary  influence  and  guidance  are  still  necessary,  but 
they  should  not  rest  upon  money.  We  would  not  see  a  church  believing 
because  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  We  do  not  believe  the  converts  listen 
to  missionary  advice  from  such  motives. 

But  did  we  believe  it,  we  would  the  sooner  set  aside  a  system  bearing 
such  fruit.  The  need  of  a  different  method  is  never  so  manifest  as 
when  we  hear  words  of  doubt  and  suspicion  on  missionary  lips.  Suc 
cessful  work  can  never  come  from  suspicious  distrust.  Our  dependance 
for  a  church  pure  in  doctrine  and  holy  in  life  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  Men 
who  would  control  by  the  purse  can  never  have  considered  whither  their 
views  logically  lead.  So  too  if  our  influence  depends  on  money,  let  us 
be  without.  Not  so,  we  believe  in  the  power  of  consistent  godly  lives. 
Thus  living  we  need  not  fear  for  influence.  Besides  if  from  the  start 
the  converts  feel  they  have  no  undue  assumption  of  authority  to  fear,  if 
they  find  themselves  and  their  rights  respected,  they  will  have  no 
temptation  to  rid  themselves  of  the  missionary.  But  if  our  attitude 
reveals  our  consciousness  of  superior  race  civilization  and  position  ;  if  it 
is  seen  that  we  value  money  as  a  means  of  control,  no  wonder  that 
the  church  is  restless  and  seeks  to  renounce  us  and  our  works. 

(b)  A  larger  number  of  missionaries  approve  of  self-support  in  a 
general  way,  but  still  deny  that  it  is  a  pressing  question  of  mission 
polity,  as  certain  American  politicians  write  glowing  resolutions 
favoring  civil  service  reform,  standing  ready  the  while  to  oppose  all  plans 
for  its  embodiment  in  fact.  To  these  men  self-support  is  not  a  live 
issue,  and  they  readily  find  several  objections  to  the  position  maintained 
in  this  paper.  The  wealthy  church  at  home  should  foster  the  infant 
church  on  mission  soil.  It  is  monstrous  to  deny  money  for  chapels  and 
native  clergy,  while  missionaries  enjoy  comfortable  homes  and  ample 
salaries.  Such  a  course  would  shock  many  good  people  and  injure  the 
cause  at  home.  In  many  minds  missionaries  are  distributors  of  charity, 
and  the  larger  the  per  centum  given  to  the  natives  the  better.  To 
give  truth  without  bread  does  not  suit  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Give  bread 
with  the  tract,  but  in  any  case  give  the  bread. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  serious  consideration — this  proposed  plan 
will  unduly  limit  the  work.     To  make  Japanese  ability  and  willingness 
to  give  of  prime  importance,  to  put  real  responsibility  on  the  church  and 
85 
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missionary  society,  is  to  sacrifice  the  proclamation  of  God's  truth  to  an 
ideal.  We  cannot  let  money  lie  unused  because  our  converts  will  not 
give.  Besides,  to  unduly  burden  the  church  is  to  check  its  growth.  It 
cannot  yet  stand  alone,  and  this  plan  could  strap  home  missions  on  its 
back.  Views,  something  like  these,  constitute  the  creed  of  the  right 
center,  the  moderate  conservatives  who  on  the  whole  are  content  with 
present  methods,  though  not  without  longings  for  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  object  of  our  work  will  determine  our  method.  If  our  purpose 
is  the  establishment  of  the  church,  and  if  a  lavish  use  of  money  checks 
its  zeal  and  threatens  its  purity,  we  will  seek  self-support  unmoved  by 
critics  at  home  or  on  mission  ground,  much  criticism  coming  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  missionary  aim.  No  doubt  we  may  have  fewer 
converts  and  reach  a  smaller  number  of  heathen  for  a  time.  But  this  is 
accepted  as  a  probable  result,  the  belief  being  that,  in  the  end,  the 
training  of  the  church  in  systematic  beneficence,  the  clearer  illustration 
of  the  truth,  the  blessing  to  the  church  from  the  performance  of  its  duty 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  apparent  loss.  Besides,  moderation 
in  all  things.  Our  large  funds  sometimes  tempt  us  to  be  too  careless  in 
selection.  We  hire,  occasionally,  unworthy  men  who  bring  reproach  on 
the  cause  they  profess  to  serve.  A  smaller  number  may  prove  more 
efficient.  The  number  of  men  fit  for  evangelistic  work  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  financial  strength  of  the  church. 

6. — CONCLUSION. 

As  servants  of  our  Lord  we  desire,  above  all  else,  the  establishment 
of  His  church  in  Japan,  His  church — Christlike  showing  His  Glory. 
Polity  is  of  importance,  as  it  accomplishes  this.  For  this  alone  we 
advocate  strenuous  seeking  for  self-support.  It  is  not  valued  as  an  end 
in  itself,  not  as  fine  machinery,  an  admirable  organization,  but  solely  as 
drawing  the  church  nearer  to  its  head.  Oh  that  this  mind  might  be  in  the 
church  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  existing  in  the  form  of  God, 
counted  not  the  being  on  .an  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped 
but  emptied  Himself  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  for  its  path  too  is 
through  humiliation,  consecration  and  service  to  glory. 

I  confess  myself  a  radical  of  the  extreme  left.  I  would  have  no 
funds  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  native  church.  Were  I  at  the 
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beginning  I  would  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  native  church  to  its 
self-denial  and  my  own.  I  have  not  advocated  so  extreme  a  position  in 
this  paper,  but,  rather,  that  which  seems  easily  attainable  in  our  present 
circumstances,  views  the  left  center  might  hold.  But  radical  as  I  am,  if 
you  will  show  that  self-support  hinders  the  growth  of  grace  in  the 
church,  if  on  some  other  plan  a  higher  type  of  piety  and  a  more  Christ- 
like  self-denial  may  be  expected,  I  will  cast  my  radicalism  away.  No,  a 
self-supporting  self-propagation  church  is  the  temple  of  Christ,  that  is  one 
of  its  notes.  Through  such  a  church  only  will  Japan  be  brought  to 
Christ,  for  it  only  reveals  in  fullness  His  love.  Co-worker  with  Him 
here,  it  will  reign  with  Him  joint-heir  of  God  forever. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Hail :  As  the  apostolic  method  has  been  referred  to, 
I  would  call  attention  to  a  hasty  analysis  of  it  which  I  have  just  made 
with  the  help  of  the  Concordance. 

The  Apostolic  method  in  regard  to  the  self-support  of  the  churches 
which  were  organized  unders  the  labors  of  St.  Paul  seems  to  be  as 
follows  : — (1)  Paul  claimed  the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  churches 
which  he  organized.  1  Cor.  ix  :  1-19.  (2)  That  while  there  was  no  mis 
sion  board  to  support  him,  yet  he  was  in  several  instances  sustained  by 
some  churches  while  ministering  to  others.  Phil,  iv  :  16.  2  Cor.  xi :  8. 
(8)  He  allowed  some  of  the  churches  which  he  served  to  support  him. 
Phil,  iv:  18.  (4)  He  would  not  allow  other  churches  to  support  him, 
even  though  he  ministered  to  them.  1  Cor.  iv  :  12.  1  Thess.  ii :  9.  v : 
14.  (5)  He  not  only  forbad  some  of  his  churches  ministering  to  his 
wants,  but  even  himself  supported  all  those  who  were  laboring  with  him, 
so  that  they  should  not  be  maintained  by  the  church.  He  did  this  in 
order  to  illustrate  a  great  Christian  principle — "  ye  ought  to  support 
the  weak,  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  how  he  said  *  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." '  Acts  xx :  31-33.  (6)  Those 
whom  he  trained  up  to  be  his  successors  he  took  with  him,  sometimes 
supporting  them  himself,  sometimes  being  assisted,  presumably  by  the 
churches  (see  previous  quotations).  (7)  In  one  instance  he  acknow 
ledges  that  he  had  wronged,  the  church  to  which  he  had  ministered,  in 
not  allowing  them  to  support  him  ;  yet  for  all  that  he  expected  to 
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visit  them  again,  acting  upon  the  same  principles,  2  Cor.  xi :  18-18. 
(8)  He  never  failed  to  call  upon  the  churches  he  founded,  to  raise  money 
to  help  others  who  had  need,  enforcing  it  hy  his  own  example  amongst 
them.  1  Cor.  xvi :  1.  Acts  xx  :  34,  35.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
each  case  was  placed  upon  its  own  merits  in  regard  to  supporting  those 
who  ministered  to  them,  but  all  were  taught  the  duty  of  helping  others. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Maclay  rose  merely  to  supplement  the  remarks  of  the 
leader  of  the  discussion  on  two  points.  First,  there  was  need  that  a 
greater  respect  for  the  pastor  and  the  pastoral  office  should  be  developed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  this  existed,  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  self-support  would  be  overcome.  Secondly,  the  pastor  should  com 
mend  himself  to  the  people  in  all  those  ways  which  will  draw  out 
respect  and  love  from  his  people.  He  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  Conference  was  of  this  mind. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Verbeck  remarked  that  in  all  our  intercourse  with  and 
arrangements  for  the  people  of  Japan,  there  should  shine  forth  a  real 
love  for  them.  All  this  desire  for  self-support  and  efforts  toward  it  springs 
from  this  as  its  paramount  motive,  and  is  for  their  real  good  alone. 
Yet,  just  as  in  many  departments  of  life  there  are  principles  well  under 
stood  and  readily  applicable,  and  others  equally  well-understood  but  very 
difficult  of  application  ;  so  is  it  with  this  well-defined,  well-understood 
but  yet  applicably  difficult  principle  of  self-support. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  thought  that  evangelists  should  be  in  direct 
connection  with  the  missionary.  The  foreign  missionary  himself  was 
not  to  cease  to  be  an  evangelist,  but  agencies  of  this  nature  should  be 
in  connection  with  him.  Such  native  evangelizing  agency  has  done  and 
is  doing  good  service.  He  thought  a  scale  of  support  should  be  in 
troduced,  and  that  it  should  be  obligatory,  for  the  probability  would  be 
that  if  option  were  recognized  it  would  not  be  carried  out. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham  remarked  that  no  brother  from  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  had  yet  spoken.  While  we  all  respected  the  testimony  of 
the  brethren  who  had  spoken,  none  were  so  competent  to  teach  us  hoiv  to 
secure  self-support  as  the  brethren  of  the  Board  which  in  1881  could 
report  that  out  of  the  sixteen  churches  organized  twelve  were  entirely 
self- supporting.  He  hoped  those  brethren  would  give  us  instruction  on 
this  subject,  which  is  not  second  to  any  in  importance. 
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Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon,  after  giving,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Meacham,  explanations  with  regard  to  the  mission  of  the  American  Board 
of  a  more  or  less  personal  nature,  said  that  the  grand,  the  sole  object  before 
them  was  self-support  pure  and  simple,  he  felt,  and  he  taught  the 
native  Christians  themselves  that  any  other  state  was  an  abnormal  one 
to  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  the  rule,  however,  in 
the  mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  that  every  case  should  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  The  missionary,  it  is  felt,  should  stand  aside,  so  to  speak, 
lovingly  watching,  and  really  guiding  by  wise  counsel,  but  not  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  church  with  authority. 

The  Rev.  J.  Soper  thought  that  we  ought  to  have  a  clear  under 
standing  as  to  what  is  meant  by  self-support.  He  felt  that  if  any  native 
pastor  followed  any  other  calling  in  addition  to  his  office  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  his  salary  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  such  a  case  was  not 
true  self-support. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  advocated  as  a  good  system  of  self-support 
an  association  of  congregations  who  should  subscribe  to  a  common 
church  fund,  to  be  administered  by  a  financial  committee  elected  by  the 
congregation  thus  associated,  much  after  the  practice  of  the  Wesleyan 
system.  Such  a  system  would  remove  the  evils  of,  and  objections  to  the 
congregational  system,  which  virtually  controls  the  spiritual  liberty  of 
the  pastor.  Such  a  financial  committee  or  administration  should  decide 
what  should,  and  what  should  not  be  paid  for  with  foreign  moneys. 

The  Rev.  0.  Carey,  as  the  result  of  observing  cases  under  the  care 
of  his  own  station,  spoke  in  favor  of  commencing  to  inculcate  the  principle 
of  self-support  amongst  enquirers  not  yet  formed  into  a  regular  congrega 
tion.  An  evangelist  might  be  partly  maintained  by  those  interested 
and  seeking  to  learn  the  faith  though  yet  unbaptized. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  self-support,  the  following 
action  was  taken,  viz.: 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Verbeck,  Dr.  Maclay,  Dr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Meacham, 
Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Foss  be  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  and 
submit  to  this  Conference  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  a  practical 
method  for  bringing,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  churches  under  our  care 
to  entire  self-support. 
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This  committee  afterwards  reported  as  follows : 
The  Committee  on  Self-support  having  duly  considered  the  subject 
committed  to  them,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  report : — 

1.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  gift  of  money  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
the  native  churches  is  no  essential  part  of  the  work  of  evangelizing 
Japan  ;  and  that  hence  the  dependence  upon  foreign  money,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  is  abnormal  and  dangerous  to  these   churches.      We  do  not  say 
that  pecuniary  aid  should  never  be  given  ;  but  we  do  hold  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  churches  require  that  such  aid  should  be  recognized  by 
both  parties  as  exceptional  and  not  unattended  with  danger  to  the  faith 
and  activity  of  the  Christians,  and  also  to  their  relations  to  the   mis 
sionaries. 

2.  We   therefore  recommend  that  the  native  churches  be  earnestly 
called  upon  to  recognize  the  duty  of  giving  regularly  to  the  Lord  :  rich 
and  poor  as  God  hath  prospered  them,  providing  not  only  for  their  own 
pastors,  but  for  the  evangelization  of  their  own  countrymen  ;   and  that 
they  be  given  as  much  responsibility  and  voice  in  the  expenditure  of 
such  money  as  possible. 

3.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that  no  plan  can  be  laid  down  which  in 
itself  will  prove  sufficient  to  secure  the  desired  end  ;  hence  it  is  recom 
mended  that  the  missionaries  individually,  by  their  example  and  teaching, 
train  up  the  native  pastors  and  believers  so  as  to  form  in  them  the  habit 
of  liberal  and  systematic  giving. 

4.  We  further  recommend  that  this  training  of  the  native  brethren 
should  begin  while  they  are  still  candidates  for  baptism  ;  and  that  on 
the  occasion  of  organizing  new  churches,  an  especial  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  subject  of  self-support  to  a  practical  issue. 

(Signed)  G.  F.  VERBECK, 

E.  S.  MACLAY, 
GEO.  W.  KNOX, 
M.  L.  GORDON, 
G.  M.  MEACHAM. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  Verbeck  and  Dr. 
Hepburn  be  requested  to  prepare  a  statement  in  Japanese,  set 
ting  forth  the  views  embodied  in  the  report  on  Self-support  for 
general  circulation  amongst  the  native  Christians. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  "  Course  of  Study  in  Japanese," 
the  report  was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  committee  was  com 
posed  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Bev.  Wm.  Imbrie,  A.  P.  C., 
chairman ;  Dr.  H.  Faulds,  U.  P.  S.;  Bevs.  Messrs.  C.  T.  Blanchet, 
A.  E.  C.;  Jas.  L.  Amerman,  D.  B.  C.;  W.  J.  White,  B.  M.  S.; 
J.  Williams,  C.  M.  S.;  J.  Hartzler,  E.  A.;  A.  D.  Gring, 
G.  B.  C.;  C.  S.  Eby,  M.  C.  C.;  B.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  M.  E.  C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
IN  JAPANESE. 


It  is  proper  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  contents  of  the  present 
report  have  been  determined  by  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  requesting  its  preparation.  The  course  of  study  sug 
gested  is  not  intended  for  advanced  students,  who  will  naturally  select 
such  lines  and  modes  of  work  as  their  tastes  and  experience  will 
commend  ;  nor  is  it  intended  for  those  of  exceptional  linguistic  ability, 
who  will  easily  run  through  what  is  here  laid  down  in  less  than  three 
years — the  time  suggested  as  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment.  The 
resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  referred  to  calls  for  a  course 
of  study  in  Japanese  for  "  missionaries  coming  to  Japan"  ;  and  this  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  a  course  for  new-comers  generally.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  line  of  study  submitted  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
work  upon  the  Spoken  Language.  The  Written  Language  and  the 
study  of  Chinese  characters  are  not  passed  by  unnoticed  ;  but  the  goal 
of  the  course  is  a  fair  command  of  the  Spoken  Language. 

The  resolution  just  quoted  from  expects  of  this  committee  two  things  : 
First,  a  list  of  works  to  be  commended  to  the  student's  attention  ;  and 
secondly,  such  remarks  regarding  the  same  as  the  committee  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  make. 

First,  therefore,  the  committee  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  new  student  the  following  helps  : 

1.  Hepburn's  and  Satow's  Dictionaries. 

2.  Imbrie's  Handbook. 
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8.  Satow's  Kuai-wa  Hen. 

4.  Brinkley's  Go-galm  Hitori  Annai. 

5.  Aston's  Grammar  of  the  Written  Language. 

6.  Gospel  of  Mark  (version  in  the  Spoken  Language). 

7.  Koyeki  Mondo  (Imbrie's  Edition). 

8.  Shinyaku  MicJii  no  Hanashi  (Knox's  Edition). 

9.  Kiu-o  Do-wa  (first  three  sermons). 

10.  The  daily  newspapers. 

11.  New  Testament  (Permanent  Committee's  version). 

Before  passing  from  this  part  of  the  report,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  no  work  has  yet  appeared  which  exhibits  in  detail,  and  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view,  the  syntax  of  the  language.  Such  a  work 
properly  executed  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  A  chrestomathy  containing  a 
series  of  graduated  reading  lessons  accompanied  with  notes  is  also  a 
desideratum. 

Advancing  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  report :  With  these  helps 
in  his  hands,  how  shall  the  student  proceed  to  his  best  advantage  ? 
Here  opinions  will  differ,  and  the  committee  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  regarding  their  suggestions  as  beyond  criticism  ;  they  are  the  result, 
however,  of  careful  consideration. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  sections  of  the  Kuai-wa  Hen  we  have  a 
conversation  between  teacher  and  pupil.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the  pupil 
asks  Keiko  wo  sum  ni  do  iu  ambai  ni  hajimetara  yokard — how  should 
one  begin  to  study  ?  The  teacher  replies  Madzu  katakana  to  hirakana 
wa  keiko  no  moto  de  gozarimasu — well,  the  two  syllabaries  are  the  begin 
ning  of  everything.  This  is  wise  advice.  The  student  should  begin 
with  the  kana  ;  first  of  all  he  should  learn  his  alphabet.  He  must  learn 
it  at  some  time,  and  he  will  never  attack  it  with  so  much  spirit  as  at 
the  outset ;  putting  it  off  is  only  putting  off  the  evil  day,  if  it  be  an 
evil  day  ;  and  he  who  does  put  it  off  will  have  at  last  not  only  to 
contend  with  the  kana,  but  also  to  break  away  from  the  habit  of 
dependence  upon  transliterated  texts,  which  he  will  find  a  chain  not 
easily  snapped.  To  one  who  has  learned  the  kana,  transliteration  will 
be  a  useful  servant ;  to  one  who  has  not  learned  them,  it  will  prove  a 
gaoler. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  learn  the  kana  ? 
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Some  advise  the  student  to  commit  to  memory  their  various  forms 
before  beginning  to  read  ;  the  committee  recommend  a  different  method. 
Let  the  student  take  some  book  that  is  clearly  printed — such  a  one  for 
example  as  the  Koyeki  Hondo  included  in  the  list,  and  sit  down  to  the 
task  with  his  teacher  beside  him.  Omitting  at  first  the  smaller  forms 
printed  along  side  of  the  Chinese  characters  and  confining  his  attention 
to  the  larger  ones,  let  him  learn  their  names  one  after  another  from  his 
teacher,  and  identify  them  one  by  one  with  the  forms  as  printed  in  the 
go-ju-on.  He  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  he  will  be  able  to 
anticipate  his  teacher's  lips.  Having  finished  the  volume,  let  him  begin 
it  again,  this  time  including  in  his  work  the  smaller  forms  written  along 
side  the  Chinese  characters.  This  done,  he  should  a  third  time  go 
through  the  book,  now,  however,  under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher, 
uniting  the  syllables  into  words.  Experiment  shows  that  two  months 
are  quite  sufficient  for  the  student  to  read  through  all  the  Japanese 
books  included  in  the  course  suggested,  excepting  the  New  Testament ; 
and  to  bring  the  student  to  the  point  from  which  he  will  prefer  to 
conduct  his  studies  in  a  Jcana  text.  From  this  time  on  the  study  of  the 
syllabaries  may  be  made  secondary ;  during  the  first  year,  however, 
half  an  hour  daily  should  be  devoted  to  them,  the  time  being  divided 
between  practice  in  reading  the  ordinary  editions  of  such  works  as 
Kiii-o  Do-wa  and  SHn-yaku  Do-wa,  and  practice  in  writing  the  forms 
with  the  brush.  It  will  minister  greatly  to  one's  future  convenience  if 
he  is  able  to  write  his  own  letters. 

Within  the  next  four  mouths,  that  is  to  say  by  the  end  of  his  first 
half  year,  the  student  should  aim  to  accomplish  two  things  :  1.  First,  he 
should  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Etymology  of  the  language. 
This  he  may  obtain  from  Imbrie's  Handbook.  The  committee  do  not 
mean  to  advise  that  the  beginner  should  go  carefully  through  all  the 
contents  of  that  book,  and  still  less  that  he  should  attempt  to  commit 
to  memory  all  the  examples  found  in  it ;  it  is  a  handbook,  a  book  of 
reference,  and  at  least  at  the  outset  it  should  be  used  as  such.  The 
student  will  fall  in  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  if  he  will  at 
first  confine  his  attention  to  the  verb,  its  formation,  inflection,  agglutina 
tion,  letter-changes,  voices,  etc.;  and  in  general  to  the  portions  of  the 
book  introductory  to  the  various  Parts  of  Speech. 
86 
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2.  In  the  second  place,  during  these  four  mouths  the  first  eleven 
sections  of  the  Kuai-wa  Hen  should  be  read.  Here  also  the  committee 
have  a  word  of  advice  to  offer.  The  student  should  of  course  pursue 
his  study  entirely  in  the  kana  text;  and  he  should  do  so  without 
undertaking  to  burden  himself  with  committing  the  sentences  to 
memory.  Exceptional  cases  are  to  be  found,  but  with  most  adults 
systematic  memorizing  is  mere  cramming  ;  the  labor  is  wearisome,  and 
the  results  are  for  the  most  part  speedily  '  pigeon-holed  '  out  of  reach. 
As  a  system  of  study,  the  majority  of  students  will  find  systematic 
memorizing  far  less  profitable  than  advance  and  review,  the  acquisition 
of  principles  and  the  putting  of  them  into  practice.  For  these  reasons, 
the  committee  would  advise  the  new  student  to  read  the  Kuai-wa  Hen 
precisely  as  he  read  his  Latin  and  Greek  chrestomathies.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  may  avail  himself  of  two  helps  in  addition  to  the  dictionaries. 
The  notes  belonging  to  the  Kuai-iva  Hen  itself,  which  are  very  valuable 
as  containing  a  mass  of  most  useful  information  not  elsewhere  accessible  ; 
and  also  Imbrie's  Handbook,  which  should  be  used  as  a  dictionary 
by  means  of  the  indexes  appended.  When  the  morning's  work  is 
finished,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  translation  accompanying 
the  transliterated  text. 

One  who  will  pursue  this  course  will  find  himself  at  the  end  of  six 
months  able  to  read  any  kana  that  is  well  printed ;  he  will  also  be  in 
possession  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  sentence,  as  well  as 
of  much  other  valuable  information. 

During  the  next  half  year  the  student  should  advance  two  steps 
farther  : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  read  some  work  containing  con 
nected  narrative  rather  than  disconnected  sentences.  With  this  in 
view,  the  committee  would  recommend  the  colloquial  version  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  This  will  be  found  comparatively  easy,  because  the  subject 
matter  is  familiar  ;  and  to  a  missionary,  it  will  be  valuable  as  a  prepara 
tion  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Written  Language,  and 
also  as  furnishing  him  with  a  vocabulary  of  use  to  him  in  his  distinctive 
work.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  translation  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  good 
one — far  better  Japanese  than  most  foreigners  will  ever  be  likely  to  speak ; 
it  may  not  be  the  Land  of  the  Gods,  but  the  traveller  will  find  it  a  sea- 
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worthy  samimn  that  will  carry  him  safely  and  comfortably  to  the  Bund. 
On  finishing  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  one  may  begin  the  Ko-yeki  Hondo, 
which,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  is  the  work  in  the  Spoken  Language  pre 
scribed  to  the  student  interpreters  attached  to  the  British  Legation. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  and  on  the  completion  of  Mark,  one  should 
undertake  some  systematic  drill  in  the  rendering  of  English  into  Japan 
ese.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  puzzling  point  in  the  student's  course  ; 
here,  if  anywhere,  a  practical  suggestion  will  be  of  use. 

Many  begin  by  endeavouring  to  extract  from  their  teachers  the 
Japanese  equivalents  of  the  every- day  expressions  employed  in  the 
household.  For  reasons,  however,  which  will  be  obvious  to  those  who 
have  advanced  farther  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  this  is  a  task  of 
very  great  difficulty  to  a  new  student.  Others  begin  with  the  prepara 
tion  of  sermons  ;  and  this  method  is  attended  with  less  difficulty  than 
the  former  one ;  still  it  is  open  to  at  least  two  objections.  On  this 
system,  one  must  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  appropriate  subject  matter  ;  and  unless  the  teacher  understands 
more  or  less  English,  the  work  turned  out  will  be  far  from  satisfactory. 
If  the  teacher  does  understand  English,  the  practice  will  be  his  rather 
than  the  student's.  The  committee  therefore  suggest  a  third  method  : 
The  student  has  read  the  colloquial  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ;  let 
him  now  take  the  English  version  of  the  same  book ;  and,  avoiding  at 
first  those  portions  which  contain  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
make  for  himself  a  version  in  the  Spoken  Language.  Several  advan 
tages  are  claimed  for  this  method :  The  subject  matter  is  ready  to  hand. 
Such  a  drill  is  a  good  preparation  for  sermonizing  and  kindred  work. 
In  the  Authorized  Version  in  the  Written  Language  one  will  find  the 
majority  of  the  words  required,  and  from  it  he  will  gain  very  great 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences  ;  at  the  same  time  there 
will  be  ample  scope  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  knowledge  and 
skill.  Finally,  when  each  day's  work  is  done,  it  can  be  checked  by 
reference  to  the  version  in  the  Spoken  Language  at  hand.  In  this 
exercise  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  Satow's  Dictionary,  and  also 
from  Imbrie's  Handbook,  as  before,  by  means  of  the  indexes  appended 
to  it.  This  brings  the  student  to  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

During  the  second   year,  the  practice  of  rendering  English  into 
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Japanese  should  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
one  should  essay  the  preparation  of  a  sermon  or  two.  In  Japanese  one 
should  read  the  Koyeki  Hondo,  Knox'  selections  from  the  Shingaku  Michi 
no  Hanashi,  and  Brinkley's  Go-gahu  Hitori  Annai.  Mr.  Satow  has 
recommended  the  two  former  as  "  excellent  models  of  a  cultivated  style 
of  conversation"  ;  and  the  study  of  the  latter  will  greatly  increase  one's 
ability  to  render  English  into  Japanese. 

During  the  third  year,  a  sermon  should  be  prepared  once  a  month, 
and  the  student  should  preach  every  Sunday  if  possible.  In  Japanese, 
he  should  read  Kiti-o  Do-iva — the  first  three  sermons,  regarding  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  translations  will  be  found  in 
Mitford's  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  and  that  O'Neill's  edition  of  the  third  is 
beautifully  printed.  During  this  year  also  one  should  begin  to  read 
the  daily  newspapers,  and  perhaps  nothing  better  can  be  suggested  than 
the  news  department  of  the  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbim.  The  Kuai-wa  Hen 
and  Imbrie's  Handbook  should  be  gone  through  with  care  ;  and  the 
Ko-yeH  Hondo  and  selections  from  the  Shingaku  Hichi  no  Hanashi  re- 
yead  with  critical  attention,  and  the  oftener  the  better.  At  this  stage  of 
his  knowledge,  moreover,  one  will  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  read 
without  suffering  himself  to  translate,  taking  the  meaning  directly  from 
the  original.  Finally,  during  the  third  year,  one  should  make,  or  at 
least  begin  a  critical  study  of  the  written  language  as  exhibited  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  he  will  obtain  aid  from  Aston 's  Grammar  of 
the  Written  Language.  Many  also  regard  it  well  worth  the  student's 
while  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  common  epistolary  style. 

Thus  far  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
character.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  there  is  a  tendency  at 
present  to  overlook  the  importance  of  this;  and  while  in  a  course 
designed  for  general  use  they  would  not  make  it  prominent,  they  would 
venture  to  urge  upon  all  the  advantage  of  giving  it  a  certain  amount  of 
attention.  One  who  will  begin  this  study  at  the  end  of  his  first  year, 
and  continue  it  for  a  short  time  daily,  will  find  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  characters  to  his  very 
great  advantage  and  satisfaction. 

The  committee  are  informed  that  two  books,  designed  to  aid  the 
new  student  in  this  direction,  are  shortly  to  appear.  One  of  these  is 
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the  work  of  Mr.  W.  J.  White,  and  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
It  is  an  adaptation  for  the  use  of  students  in  Japan  of  Martin's  Analytical 
Reader,  and  will  contain  rather  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  characters 
most  in  use,  accompanied  by  their  meanings  in  Japanese  and  English. 
It  will  bear  the  title  San-ji-mon.  The  other  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A. 
D.  Gring.  This  will  put  the  student  in  possession  of  several  hundred  of 
the  characters  most  frequently  employed ;  its  especial  purpose,  however, 
is  a  twofold  one — to  exhibit  the  radicals  and  primitives  as  the  basis  of 
all  characters,  and  to  make  the  student  ready  in  the  use  of  a  Chinese- 
Japanese  dictionary.  Such  works  as  these,  prepared  with  care,  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  service ;  and  the  committee  would  express  the 
hope  that  their  publication  may  stimulate  many  to  prosecute  with  zeal 
the  study  which  they  are  designed  to  facilitate. 

The  committee  venture  to  add  an  extract  from  a  communication  of 
Mr.  Satow's  in  their  possession  on  the  general  subject  of  the  study  of 
Chinese.  Says  Mr.  Satow  :  "I  would  recommend  learning  the  radicals 
at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  be  able  to  consult  a  Chinese-Japanese 
dictionary  with  facility.  And  when  Chinese  characters  have  once  been 
attacked,  I  would  recommend  the  study  of  native  works  that  have  no 
liana  at  the  side  ;  resolute  practice  in  reading  the  running  hand  ;  and  a 
good  newspaper,  such  as  the  Nichi-nichi  Shimbun  or  the  Jiji  Simpo  for 
the  leading  articles,  in  order  to  know  what  topics  are  being  daily  placed 
before  the  Japanese  mind.  And  Williams'  Chinese  dictionary  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance  in  studying  the  new  style  of  literary  composi 
tion,  which  may  be  termed  '  broken-down  Chinese.'  " 

In  conclusion  the  committee  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  word  of 
exhortation.  For  the  new-comer,  his  first  and  last  duty  is  the  study  of 
the  language ;  for  at  least  three  years  all  other  duties  connected  with  his 
profession  should  be  given  the  second  place.  If  the  trumpet  give  an  un. 
certain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  So  likewise 
yo,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how 
shall  it  be  kuown  what  is  spoken  ?  For  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air.  And 
what  it  may  be  quite  as  pertinent  to  remark,  those  longer  on  the  ground 
should  see  to  it  that,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  future  usefulness  and 
happiness  of  their  new  associates  shall  not  be  risked  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  some  minor  good. 
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At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  following  list  of  books  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Ibuka  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the 
study  of  Chinese  Characters  and  the  Written  Language  in  its  various 
forms.  With  regard  to  the  Written  Language,  Mr.  Ibuka  deems  it 
necessary  to  make  the  following  statement :  There  is  a  Chinese  style 
and  also  an  old  Japanese  style  that  are  easily  recognizable  ;  lying 
between  the  two,  however,  there  is  a  large  territory,  to  which  both 
Chinese  and  Japanese  may  lay  claim.  (A  member  of  the  committee 
suggests  that  this  might  be  known  as  the  Loochooan  style.)  With  this 
qualifying  remark,  the  first  half  of  the  course  may  be  called  Chinese  and 
the  second  Japanese. 

.    THE  CHINESE  COURSE. 

1.  Monji  no  Oshiye  (Fukuzawa);  the  object  of  this  is  to  teach  the 
Character.  Next  come  three  works,  of  which  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  they  are  in  forms  of  the  ordinary  modern  book  style, 
such  as  are  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  as  appear  in  law 
books,  works  on  science,  history,  etc.,  and  also  in  newspaper 
editorials.  They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  G-akumon  no  Susume  (Fukuzawa).     This  is  a  work  in  a  number  of 

thin  volumes  ;  it  was  written  for  the  people,  and  is  very  simple  ; 
the  style  is  easy,  flowing,  even  homely  ;  so  much  so  that  some 
would  call  it  vulgar.  It  would  be  a  good  introduction  to  newspaper 
editorials. 

2.  Sai-lcolm  rishi-hen.     This  is  a  translation  of  Smiles'  Self-help,  by 

Nakamura.  In  style  it  is  quite  different  from  the  work  just 
described  ;  it  is  concise,  somewhat  broken.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  translation,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
work  of  one  who  is  distinctively  a  Chinese  scholar.  Points  in  its 
favor  are  that  the  subject  matter  is  familar,  that  it  treats  of  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  that  it  contains  many  very  useful  words. 
8.  Yochi-shiriyalcu  (Uchida).  This  is  a  work  on  Geography  in  a  rather 
wide  sense  of  the  term.  Its  style  resembles  that  of  the  work  just 
named ;  the  subjects  treated,  however,  are  quite  different,  and  here 
the  student  will  find  many  useful  historical  and  scientific  terms, 
the  names  of  the  various  productions  of  different  countries,  etc. 
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Next  come  two  works,  which  require  no  remarks  beyond  the 
statement  that  the  proper  names  in  the  latter  will  be  likely  to  occasion 
the  student  some  trouble.  They  are  : 

1.  The  Chinese  classics  (Eki-sho). 

2.  Nipon  Guwaishi. 

THE  JAPANESE  COUESE. 

1.  Kotoba  no  Ya-chimata.     A  grammatical  treatise. 

2.  Ran-yaku  Koto  hajime.     An  account  of  the  introduction  of  Dutch 
.     into  Japan.     It  is  a  small  book  and  interesting.     Probably  it  would 

not  be  regarded  as  very  pure  Japanese,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
work  to  begin  with. 

3.  Rak'kun,  or  Pleasure,  by  Kaibara.     This  is  a  small  book  ;    simple, 
is  purer  Japanese  than  the  last  named,  a  style  not  very  unlike  that 
of  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Bakin's  works.      These   works   are  greatly   admired,  and  full   of 
interest  to  one  who  has  made  considerable  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  language.     Two  may  be  selected,  of  which  the  former  is  the 
easier  ;  they  are  : — 

(a)  Yumi  harizuki. 

(b)  Hakkenden. 

5.  Tailield  (selections  from).     This  would  be  criticized  as  not  pure 
Japanese. 

6.  Heiki  Monogatari.     Annals  of  the  Taira  family. 

7.  Kara  Monogatari. 

8.  Tsuredzure  gusa. 

9.  Tosa  Niki, 

10.  Genji  Monogatari.  This  novel  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  model 
of  pure  Japanese  ;  and  it  may  interest  a  part  of  the  Conference  to 
learn  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman.  In  order,  however,  to 
prevent  any  undue  high-mindedness,  the  committee  feel  it  their 
duty  to  state  that  the  purity  of  its  style  very  far  surpasses  the 
purity  of  its  manners. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  0.  H.  Gulick  wished  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  dif 
ficulty  of  studying  Japanese.  The  Report  had  recommended  a  certain 
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translation  of  Smiles'  Self  Help  by  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day, 
Nakamura,  a  work  written  with  the  object  of  teaching  youths  how  to 
help  themselves,  and  intended  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  lads  and 
young  men.  A  copy  of  this  translation  had  been  bought  by  the  foreman 
of  a  printing  office  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  lads  there  employed. 
These  hands  in  the  printing  office  could  not  gain  anything  from  it.  So 
the  foreman  organized  a  reading  class  of  all  the  printers,  who  met  daily 
at  his  house  for  an  hour's  study  and  reading  of  the  book  with  his 
assistance.  Scholarly  young  men  of  18  or  19  may  be  found  who  can 
read  such  a  book,  but  the  type-setters  of  ordinary  intelligence  were 
unable  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Dening  remarked  that  the  system  of  committing  sentences 
to  memory  and  by  this  means  attaining  a  certain  kind  of  proficiency 
in  the  language,  was  not  to  be  recommended.  The  old  plan  of  learning 
words  and  making  oneself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  grammar  and 
then  proceeding  to  make  your  own  sentences,  testing  them  continually 
by  the  ability  of  your  hearer  to  understand  them  or  not  seemed  in  the 
end  to  be  by  far  the  best  method.  He  knew  of  numerous  persons  whose 
heads  were  full  of  memorized  sentences,  but  who  were  unable  to  com 
prehend  the  simplest  Japanese  sentence  when  heard  from  the  lips  of  a 
native,  owing  to  its  not  being  one  of  those  contained  in  the  phrase-books 
they  have  been  studying.  He  therefore  recommended  the  student  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  laws  of  speech,  and  to  be  always 
exercising  himself  in  framing  sentences  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
laws. 

Dr.  Hepburn  said  a  few  words  with  regard  to  transliteration.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  in  this  respect.  He 
considered  that,  while  transliterated  forms  might  be  of  service,  after  one 
had  learnt  the  kana,  yet  to  begin  with  and  be  satisfied  with  trans 
literation  would  be  to  get  into  a  jail  from  which  one  would  never  get 
free.  He  felt  himself  a  great  sinner  in  this  respect,  as  he  had  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  one  else  in  preparing  transliterated  editions 
latterly  of  the  whole  New  Testament  and  formerly  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.  But  he  wished  to  state  here  that  his  sole  object  in  doing  so  had 
been,  not  to  assist  foreigners  nor  to  encourage  their  evading  learning 
the  kanct,  but  to  point  out  to  the  Japanese  authorities  and  those  of 
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influence  in  the  country,  what  an  immense  advantage  it  would  be  to  them 
to  introduce  the  Roman  character.  He  had  taken  copies  of  the  trans 
literated  Gospel  of  St.  John  to  members  of  the  Government,  to 
Mr.  Fukuzawa  and  other  leading  scholars  in  Tokiyo,  and  had  pointed 
out  the  smaller  amount  of  space,  the  greater  facility  of  printing,  learn 
ing,  and  reading  and  so  on,  as  compared  with  the  native  type.  But 
unfortunately  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken  to  improve  matters.  His 
work,  however,  had  not  been  lost,  for  the  missionaries  could  still  reap 
benefit  from  this  edition  in  consequence  of  its  portability  and  the  greater 
ease  and  fluency  with  which  it  could  be  read. 

Dr.  Verbeck,  while  agreeing  generally  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Report,  felt  that  the  Kuai-wa  Hen  had  disadvantages  for  the  be 
ginner.  He  thought  many  of  the  sentences  were  too  much  colloquialized, 
and  considered  that  in  the  first  instance  the  fuller  forms  should  be 
learned.  He  also  thought  that  too  great  a  slight  had  been  paid  to 
memorizing  in  the  Report.  In  Germany  boys  were  brought  up  to  learn 
two  or  three  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  different  languages,  and 
memorizing  both  poetry  and  prose  formed  a  great  part  of  the  teaching. 
He  remembered  memorizing  French  and  English  poetry  and  prose  by 
pages  together,  and  considered  it  of  much  benefit.  At  the  same  time, 
memorizing  should  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  It  would  be  found 
a  safe  rule  not  to  memorize  what  you  cannot  analyze. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Porter,  as  one  of  those  who  were  still  learners, 
was  glad  to  find  that  in  many  respects  he  had  followed  the  line  of  study 
laid  down  in  the  paper.  He,  however,  did  not  quite  understand  the 
intention  of  the  Report.  Was  it  proposed  as  a  course  which  the  body  of 
missionaries  advised  their  younger  brethren  to  accept  as  a  guide  in  their 
studies  ?  If  so,  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  they 
could  scarcely  advise,  as  it  should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each  individual 
member.  For  his  own  part  he  was  willing  enough  to  put  himself  at  the 
feet  of  any  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  of  his  older  and  more 
experienced  brethren,  but  was,  at  the  same  time,  unwilling  to  pledge 
himself  to  follow  out  all  that  had  been  suggested.  As  regards  the 
recommendation  that  no  responsible  work  should  be  undertaken  for 
three  years  at  least,  he  thought  that  this  was  most  right  and  proper,  and 
that  the  elder  brethren  should  do  their  best  to  help  the  younger  ones  to 
87 
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carry  out  the  principle,  and  not  hint  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  this  or  that  direction  ;  half  implying,  perhaps,  that  if  they  were 
in  the  younger  brother's  place  they  would  enter  at  once  heartily  and 
earnestly  into  it. 

The  Rev  D.  C.  Greene  :  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Porter  had  said, 
he  considered  the  benefit  of  a  fixed  course  very  great,  and  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  usual  haphazard  mode  of  study.  He  instanced  the  great 
success  attained  in  the  British  Civil  Service.  He  believed  he  was  right 
in  saying  that  there  had  not  been  a  single  serious  failure.  Certainly 
that  service  had  a  far  greater  success  than  the  missionary  body  can 
claim.  And  yet  the  course  for  the  students  in  that  service  was  marked 
out  with  a  great  amount  of  detail.  It  was  a  serious  question  whether 
we  were  not  making  a  great  mistake  in  leaving  too  much  to  individual 
choice 

Mr.  Tyng  :  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  this  report  is  a  case  of 
"  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out ;"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  com 
mittee  have  merely  taken  for  granted  the  most  important  point  of  all. 
The  paper  treats  chiefly  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  colloquial  Japanese. 
To  gain  a  command  of  the  colloquial  means  to  learn  to  talk,  and  the  only 
way  to  learn  to  talk  is  by  talking  and  hearing  other  people  talk. 
Anything  else  is  merely  supplementary.  The  chief  work  therefore  of 
a  beginner  in  the  language  is  to  talk  with  his  teacher,  and  make  his 
teacher  talk  with  him.  All  those  who  have  tried  it  know  that  it  is  by 
no  means  always  an  easy  task.  But  it  is  an  end  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  One  must  search  for  subjects  of  conversation,  and  especially 
talk  about  common  things.  A  single  form  of  question,  such  as  "  What 
do  you  call  this  ?"  with  open  up  the  way  to  a  great  deal  of  conversation. 
The  most  successful  teacher  in  Osaka  owes  his  success  to  his  power 
of  getting  his  pupils  to  talk.  Above  and  beyond  any  and  all  books  then, 
stands  talking  as  a  mode  of  study. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick  wished  to  add  his  testimony  to  a  deep 
conviction  that  many  of  the  sentences  in  the  Kuai-iva  Hen  are  in  a  style 
which  the  beginner  should  avoid.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  find  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two  of  study  that  he  has  to  renounce  sentences  which 
he  had  first  learned  and  which  therefore  come  most  readily  to  his  tongue. 
The  objectionable  sentences  are  those  in  a  style  too 'blunt  for  the  mis- 
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sionary  ever  to  use.  The  learner  should  commence  with  the  more 
legitimate  and  polite  forms  ;  and  not  till  he  is  well  grounded  in  these 
should  he  acquire  the  shorter  forms  used  by  coolies  and  servants  in 
speaking  to  each  other. 

;.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  takes  great  pleasure  in  heartily 
recommending  to  those  missionaries  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the 
Japanese  language,  the  very  excellent  course  of  study  laid  down  in  the 
report  of  the  "  Committee  on  a  course  of  study  in  Japanese,"  and  in 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  patient  and  systematic  observance  of  the 
suggestions  of  that  Committee  will  be  almost  certainly  rewarded  by  an 
early  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese  vernacular. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  united  Conference  of  the  foreign 
and  native  brethren,  Dr.  Hepburn  in  the  Chair.  Two  papers 
were  read  by  the  Eevs.  Messrs.  P.  Sawayama  and  P.  Kanamori 
on  the  "  Self-Support  of  the  Native  Churches,"  and  the  follow 
ing  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion :  Uyehara,  Dening, 
Niijima,  Koki,  Matsuyama,  Ichihara. 

THE  SELF-SUPPORT  OF  THE  JAPANESE  NATIVE  CHURCH.1 


REV.  PAUL  SAWAYAMA'S  ADDRESS. 

[TRANSLATION.] 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  church  to  which  I  belong 
has  received  special  blessing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  self- 
support  has,  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of  our  church,  been  laid 
stress  upon.  And  although  personally  I  have  had  little  more  than  six 

1  By  self-support  we  mean  the  defraying  of  all  expenses  by  the  churches  them 
selves  ;  and  the  view  we  purpose  discussing  is  the  view  that  maintains  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Japanese  Native  Church  to  provide  money  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  expense  involved  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  evangelistic,  pastoral,  and 
educational  work  of  the  church,  without  receiving  any  pecuniary  assistance 
whatever  from  Foreign  Missionary  Societies. 
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years  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system,  yet  I  am  desirous  of 
offering  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  now  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  this  subject,  the  results  of  my  experience. 

•  If  I  express  my  own  conviction  on  this  subject,  I  would  say  that 
self-support  (1)  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  scripture  ;  (2)  is 
beneficial  to  the  Church  ;  (3)  that  if  the  church  will  in  faith  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  principle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  un 
attainable. 

We  will  take  these  three  branches  of  my  subject  in  order. 

1.  THE  SUPPORT  GIVEN  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  SELF-SUPPORT  BY  THE 
TEACHING  OF  SCRIPTURE  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Men  of  the  world,  in  accomplishing  any  thing  they  set  themselves 
to  do,  resort  to  certain  means ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  matter  now  before 
us  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary  human  reason,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  duties  of  believers  in  Christianity,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
spring  from  faith  ;  and  the  performance  of  these  duties  that  proceed  from 
faith  constitutes  what  we  call  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God,  and  affords 
the  proof  that  we  believe  His  promises  ;  and  it  is  only  when  this  condi 
tion  is  fulfilled  that  the  blessing  upon  which  so  much  depends  will  be 
vouchsafed  ;  and  if  we  look  at  things  in  the  light  of  human  reason, 
however  great  the  present  difficulties  may  be,  those  who  are  versed  in 
the  teaching  of  scripture  should  act  in  accordance  with  this  teaching 
without  the  slightest  misgiving  ;  this  it  is  that  is  spoken  of  as  "  walking 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  and  only  when  a  believer  has  this  kind  of 
faith  does  he  begin  to  be  capable  of  doing  work  that  is  pleasing  to  God, 
and  only  then  is  he  in  a  position  to  receive  God's  help,  for  "  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  Faith  then,  and  faith  alone,  is  the 
source  from  which  the  church  derives  a  true  spirit  of  self-support.  If 
we  refer  to  the  New  Testament,  we  do  not  find  that  Christ  on  the 
occasion  of  sending  evangelists  out  to  preach  the  Gospel,  assisted  them 
in  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  by  means  of  money  supplied  to 
them.  And  in  reference  to  those  churches  which  were  founded  by 
the  Apostles,  although  we  find  instances  of  the  theory  of  self-support 
being. acted  upon  by  them,  we  never  find  any  cases  in  which  the  opposite 
theory  is  resorted  to.  In  point  of  fact,  although  we  find  that  Paul 
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collected  money  from  churches  that  had  been  recently  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  his  own  countrymen,  we  never  read  that  the 
opposite  to  this  was  done,  viz.,  that  the  new  churches  were  assisted 
financially  by  the  old  ones.  In  fact,  so  established  a  custom  was 
it  for  the  churches  to  advance  money  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Apostles  in  their  work,  that  we  find  Paul  asking  for  forgiveness 
for  not  being  burdensome  to  the  Corinthian  church  (2.  Cor.  xii :  13), 
viz.,  for  not  asking  for  pecuinary  help  from  them.  It  is  clear  enough 
then,  without  further  discussion,  that  the  principle  of  self-support 
was  the  one  acted  on  in  the  early  church ;  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  we  find  that  the  rich  and  poor  alike  paid  tithes  to  God, 
and  also  subscribed  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  and  for 
the  keeping  up  of  the  services  of  the  Temple.  Seeing  then  that  the 
principle  of  self-support  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  of  the  church,  we 
believe  that  the  rich  and  poor  alike  subscribing  money  for  the  mainten 
ance  of  their  church  is  a  thing  that  is  specially  pleasing  to  God. 

2.  THE  BENEFITS  TO  THE  CHURCHES  THAT  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS 
PLAN  ENSURES. 

As  believers  are  bought  with  a  price,  from  the  day  of  their  repent- 
ting  of  their  sins  and  believing  in  the  Lord,  nothing  they  possess  is  their 
own,  but  is  all  sacred  to  God  to  whom  it  is  presented.  On  knowing 
then  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is,  there  should  not  be  a  thing  that  they 
possess  that  they  are  not  .ready  to  offer  for  the  Lord's  use ;  and  they 
should  be  led  and  taught  to  believe,  that  it  is  but  proper  that  their 
possessions  should  be  handed  over  to  the  God  of  all  riches.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  by  the  use  that  people  make  of  money,  that  the  nature  of 
their  hearts  is  known  ;  by  the  use  of  their  money  they  either  influence  their 
hearts  for  good  or  evil.  In  the  Bible  it  is  said  "  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil"  (1  Timothy  vi:  10);  again  "make  to  yourselves 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  "  (Luke  xvi :  9).  If  there  is 
anything  that  is  very  much  bound  up  with  the  purposes  of  God  in  my 
heart,  I  shall  pay  special  attention  to  the  work  of  impressing  upon 
believers  the  claims  of  this  thing.  The  principle  of  self-support,  being 
something  that  is  among  believers  the  outcome  of  faith,  is  something 
that  affects  seriously  the  whole  work  of  the  church  ;  we  cannot  therefore 
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agree  with  those  who  treat  the  whole  subject  of  financial  dependence  or 
independence  as  though  it  mere  a^were  pecuniary  matter  that  was  of 
small  moment  to  the  church.  As  such  persons,  however,  are  to  be  found, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  advantages  to  the  church  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  self-support.  In  the  Bible 
it  is  said,  "  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great 
thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ?"  (1  Cor.  ix  :  11).  According 
to  the  principle  laid  down  here,  the  believer  having  received  in  the 
form  of  blessing  from  the  Lord  a  gift  for  his  soul  of  more  value  than 
all  the  treasure  of  the  world,  he  should  gladly  give  his  carnal  things  for 
the  Lord's  service.  If  in  the  very  commencement  of  missionary  work 
this  is  not  laid  stress  on,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  gradually  the  great 
grace  manifested  in  man's  salavation  will  be  forgotten,  and  that  believers 
will  not  value  as  they  should  that  state  of  bliss  to  which  they  are  called. 
The  principle  of  self-support  then  is  the  one  thing  that  is  instrumental 
in  making  each  belieVer  mindful  of  the  Lord's  grace  and  the  blessed 
ness  of  His  salavation.  The  faith  that  men  have  is  manifested  by 
means  of  money ;  and  therefore,  if  from  the  commencement  people 
be  urged  to  give  money  towards  the  support  of  the  work  of  God, 
a  spirit  of  self-denial  will  be  produced ;  but  if  the  contrary  be  the 
case,  they  will  gradually  lose  heart  in  the  work  and  grow  to  be 
mean  and  ignoble.  And  this  being  so,  those  who  object  to  giving 
money  are  sure  to  be  persons  of  weak  faith  on  to  the  end,  and  at  last 
will  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith  they  have.  Among  those  who  have 
gone  astray  there  are  numbers  like  this.  If  from  the  very  first  the 
principle  of  self-support  be  insisted  on,  the  different  bodies  of  Christians 
will  look  upon  their  churches  as  their  own,  and  will  show  great  diligence 
in  spreading  the  gospel ;  if  they  receive  support  from  others,  they 
will  look  on  the  church  as  belonging  to  some  one  else  and  will 
grow  to  be  remiss  in  Christian  work.  I  will  take  an  extreme  case : 
There  is  a  church  that  is  altogether  supported  by  a  foreign  missionary. 
Among  the  things  for  which  they  required  pecuniary  help,  it  happened 
that  the  church  in  which  they  worshipped  was  in  want  of  a  stove,  and 
seeing  that  the  church  itself  had  been  put  up  by  the  foreign  missionary, 
they  looked  to  him  to  provide  the  fittings  required  for  the  church  ;  and  as 
the  believers  regarded  the  whole  concern  as  something  for  which  they 
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were  in  no  way  responsible,  they  let  things  go  as  they  would  till  the 
foreign  missionary  advanced  money  of  his  own  to  procure  a  stove,  and 
had  it  handed  over  to  the  church  members  for  them  to  put  it  up.  The 
next  day  some  of  those  believers  came  to  the  missionary's  house  and 
said  that  they  had  spent  time  the  day  before  in  putting  up  the  stove,  and 
would  not  the  missionary  give  them  some  remuneration  :  and  of  course 
all  the  fuel  that  was  required  for  the  stove  was  paid  for  by  the  foreign 
missionary.  As  a  culmination  of  this  state  of  things,  the  believers  in 
this  church  looked  upon  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  as  a  work  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  missionary.  Unless  great  care  is  taken,  such  believers 
as  these  will  entirely  forget  that  their  church  work  is  a  responsibility 
that  God  has  laid  upon  them.  If  a  church  in  time  of  distress  and  out 
of  its  poverty  subscribes  towards  the  support  of  its  pastor,  and  by 
means  of  self-denial,  the  pastor  too  will  deny  himself  and  be  ready  to 
endure  affliction  for  the  sake  of  the  church.  The  self-denial  exercised 
by  both  parties  will  lead  to  their  love  for  each  other ;  and  when  the 
opposite  is  the  case,  that  is  when  the  church  does  nothing  towards 
supporting  the  pastor,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  be  looked  upon  by 
the  people  as  a  mere  hireling  ;  and  he  himself  will  be  deficient  in  the 
spirit  of  self-denial,  and  thus  that  union  of  heart  and  combination  of 
effort,  that  spirit  of  love  which  is  so  necessary  to  success,  will  be 
wanting.  Again,  if  by  self-denial  a  church  is  able  to  give  to  God,  and 
has  the  spirit  that  enables  it  with  joy  to  endure  affliction,  then  the 
pastors,  evangelists  and  missionaries  who  are  supported  by  it,  will  all  feel 
that  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle, 
and  that  they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  denied  Himself  and 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head ;  and  they  will  realize  that  they  have 
a  Father  who  knows  that  they  require  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they 
will  trust  Him  and  work  with  diligence  and  without  distraction.  The 
principle  of  self-support  then  involves  one's  walking  in  the  way  of  faith 
in  the  promises,  and  means  that  one's  own  poverty  is  supplied  by  the 
riches  of  Christ's  grace ;  and  although  naturally  this  course  will  involve 
a  number  of  difficulties,  if  in  the  midst  of  trouble  we  pray  to  the 
Lord  for  help,  and  renouncing  self  depend  on  Him,  we  shall  gradually 
get  nearer  to  Him,  and  our  faith  as  a  church  will  continually  increase. 
The  principle  of  self-support  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of 
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those  lovers  of  the  world  who  act  the  hypocrite  when  they  enter  the 
church  of  Christ.  What  the  real  believer  seeks  for  is  not  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  but  the  endless  bliss  of  the  life  to  come,  and 
only  spiritual  profit.  He  seeks  to  conquer  himself  and  glorify  God,  and 
upon  this  alone  he  sets  his  mind.  There  are  some  rich  believers  in 
certain  churches  who  object  to  subscribing  money,  and  who  say,  "  When 
we  entered  the  Christian  church  we  did  not  suppose  that,  like  those  who 
belong  to  the  Buddhist  and  Shintoist  sects,  we  should  constantly  be  called 
upon  to  give  money  for  this  and  that ;  we  thought  when  we  entered  the 
church  to  economize  in  this  respect,  but  we  find  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  as  Christians  we  are  still  expected  to  subscribe  money  for  various 
objects ;  we  must  say  we  are  disappointed  in  finding  things  as  they  are  ! 
If  the  idea  of  self-support  had  been  acted  on  from  the  first,  such  mistaken 
notions  would  never  have  been  entertained  ;  when  without  teaching  them 
to  depend  on  the  principle  of  self-support  money  is  given  to  believers,  we 
are  going  the  wrong  way  to  make  them  think  lightly  of  the  teaching  of 
that  passage  of  scripture  which  says,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  on  to  you  ;"  and  we 
are  teaching  them  to  doubt  God's  promises  to  them,  and  to  think  that  their 
work  depends  for  its  success  on  money  rather  than  on  the  strength  of  the 
promises ;  thus  the  minds  of  believers  are  gradually  weakened  (Matthew 
vi :  19-34).  The  principle  of  self-support  then  is  but  an  acting  up  to 
that  which  Christ  taught  the  rich  young  man,  viz.,  the  giving  up  all 
the  treasures  and  glories  of  this  world  and  the  accumulating  of  treasure 
in  heaven.  If  help  is  received  from  the  foreign  missionary  and  there 
is  no  dependence  on  our  own  efforts,  who  will  exercise  self-denial  and 
feel  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  church  ?  We  shall  of  course  think 
that  there  is  no  use  in  our  troubling  ourselves  about  a  thing  for  which 
other  people  are  responsible.  The  benefits  arising  from  evangelistic 
work  are  such  as  affect  the  church,  the  evangelists,  and  those  who  are 
members  of  Missionary  Committees,  as  well  as  the  places  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on.  If  self-denial  be  practised,  and  money  be  subscribed 
by  the  believers,  the  members  will  always  be  thinking  of  mission  work, 
and  prayer  will  be  offered  on  its  behalf ;  and  although  all  will  not  be 
directly  engaged  in  the  work,  yet  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
connected  with  it.  Any  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
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conducted,  as  well  as  the  results  that  it  yields,  will  be  listened  to  with 
pleasure  and  thankfulness.  If  evangelistic  work  be  carried  on  more 
diligently,  there  will  be  a  correspondence  between  the  outlay  of  money 
and  the  increase  of  a  spirit  of  self-denial  in  the  church,  and  not  only 
this,  but  being  a  thing  that  concerns  themselves,  the  members  of  the 
church  will  use  discretion  in  the  outlay  of  money.  On  the  one  hand 
then,  there  will  be  an  exhorting  of  the  evangelists  to  be  more  zealous 
in  the  work ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  a  readiness  to  make 
known  the  circumstances  of  the  work  ;  and  thus  the  whole  church  will 
be  stirred  up,  and  they  will  seek  to  help  the  evangelists  by  prayer,  and 
to  increase  their  zeal ;  and  whilst  doing  this,  they  themselves  will  be 
brought  nearer  to  God.  This  spirit  existing  among  the  evangelists 
themselves,  and  the  members  of  the  church,  they  will  one  and  all  be 
ready  to  deny  themselves,  and  do  the  will  of  God,  and  depend  on  the 
promises  alone.  And  if  those  who  are  engaged  in  direct  evangelistic 
work,  and  all  the  members  of  the  church  have  this  spirit  of  self-denial 
and  carry  on  the  work  in  this  spirit,  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  will 
gradually  lose  their  selfishness  and  will  learn  how  to  glorify  God,  and 
push  forward  the  evangelistic  work  iu  the  places  where  it  is  being 
carried  on  ;  and  this  will  be  a  means  of  producing  in  them  genuine 
faith,  and  they  will  thus  learn  to  deny  themselves.  For  in  the  practice 
of  self-denial  they  will  be  very  much  guided  by  the  conduct  of 
other  believers.  Thus  then  when  believers  stimulate  each  other  and 
assist  each  other,  God's  name  will  be  glorified,  and  spiritual  blessings 
sought. 

On  the  contrary,  when  money  is  received  from  foreigners,  there  is 
great  danger  of  all  Christian  zeal  being  lost.  I  could  give  numerous 
instances  of  this  that  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  and  I  think  they 
would  not  be  without  interest ;  but  as  this  would  lengthen  my  address 
very  much  I  will  desist.  If  I  state  in  a  word  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  on  which  I  have  been  insisting, 
they  are  as  follows :  Believers  are  by  this  means  trained  to  self-denial,  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  faith  is  promoted  ;  and  that  each  believer 
should  have  this  spirit  is  most  essential  to  enable  him  or  her  to  perform 
efficiently  those  duties  which  devolve  on  each  as  Christians,  as  well  as 
be  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God.  If  the  spirit  of  self-support  yields  so 
88 
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much  benefit  to  individual  Christians,  it  is  manifest  how  large  an 
aggregate  of  good  to  the  whole  church  will  be  produced  by  its  general 
adoption. 

3.  A  STATE  OF  SELF-SUPPOET  NOT  UNATTAINABLE:  REPLIES  TO  THOSE 

WHO  TAKE  THE  OPPOSITE  YlEW. 

By  self-support  I  mean  the  providing  of  money  by  the  church  for 
the  carrying  on  of  its  work,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  Japanese 
churches  by  the  Japanese  themselves — the  paying  of  the  pastors  and 
evangelists — and  the  providing  of  such  money  as  is  required  for  the 
due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Christians,  and  we  might  include  the 
support  of  American  teachers.  The  employment  of  Americans  as  pastors 
and  evangelists  has  nothing  unreasonable  or  impracticable  in  it. 

The  principle  of  self-support  is  a  principle  that  concerns  all  the 
members  of  the  church,  and  for  which  all  alike  are  responsible ;  it  is 
the  principle  of  all  giving  according  to  their  means  ;  this  is  vastly 
important.  There  are  many  that  for  want  of  setting  aside  a  regular 
time  for  giving,  and  fixing  the  amount  they  intend  to  give,  neglect 
giving  altogether.  The  rich,  for  instance,  may  be  able  to  give  any 
amount ;  but  because  they  do  not  fix  on  the  exact  amount  they  will 
give,  it  often  ends  in  their  giving  absolutely  nothing.  With  the  poor, 
although  the  circumstances  are  very  different,  the  result  is  the  same  ; 
they  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  find 
any  surplus  money  to  give  to  the  church,  if  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  the  exact  amount  they  intend  to  subscribe  ;  and  so  it  often 
happens  that  they  neither  subscribe  sens  nor  rim.  It  will  be  asked, 
how  is  the  principle  of  self-support  to  be  carried  out  ?  I  reply,  if  the 
whole  of  the  believers,  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  never  to  neglect 
giving  a  tenth  of  their  earnings,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
matter ;  and  as  regards  other  expenses  of  the  church  that  have  to  be 
met,  each  believer  might  every  day,  or  week  by  week,  lay  by  money  for 
this  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  expenses  be  divided  up 
and  each  man  take  his  share  in  defraying  them  according  to  his  ability. 
In  this  case,  the  poor  would  not  have  to  advance  much  at  one  time,  and 
thus  no  one  would  feel  the  matter  a  burden,  and  yet  by  degrees  the 
sum  accumulated  would  be  considerable ;  and  by  means  of  it  a  great 
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deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished.  (For  the  support  of  a  girls'  school 
the  share  of  each  subscriber  was  two  rin  a  day.)  In  our  church  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  one  yen  each  towards  the  repairs  of  the  church 
every  ten  months. 

And  if  the  same  plan  be  adopted  in  collecting  money  to  defray 
incidental  expenses,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  meeting  them.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  exhorting  my  people  from  the  pulpit  to  give  a  tenth 
of  their  earnings ;  and  there  are  numbers  who  not  only  do  this  but  who 
give  for  other  objects  also  as  occasion  calls  for  it.  Doubtless  there  will 
be  some  who  will  not  act  up  to  this  principle,  but  still  among  members 
of  churches,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  one  who  would  not  give  a  certain 
amount  of  money  every  month.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  members  of 
churches  feel  their  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  although  after  a  church  has  become 
wealthy  it  is  very  proper  to  enforce  the  law  of  self-support,  at  the 
present  when  there  are  many  poor  people  in  churches,  and  when  there  are 
so  many  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  living,  it  is  very  wrong  to  insist  on 
their  being  self-supporting,  for  by  doing  this  you  make  the  subscribing 
of  money  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  members  of  the  churches  ;  and 
prevent  them  from  serving  God  with  joy ;  and  furthermore,  by  adopting 
such  a  course  you  weaken  the  faith  of  some  persons.  My  experience  is, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  said  already,  that  the  giving  of  money  is  the  means 
of  increasing  the  spiritual  blessing  received  by  believers,  and  therefore 
we  may  say  that  the  giving  of  money  tends  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  joy  which  believers  have  in  the  service  of  God.  And  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews,  when  they  had  been  commanded  to  give  tithes  of 
all  they  possessed  and  did  not  do  it,  they  were  accounted  robbers  of  God's 
property.  (Malachi  iii :  8.)  Jesus,  when  he  saw  that  the  poor  widow  in 
giving  her  mites  was  giving  all  that  she  had,  praised  her  because  out  of 
her  poverty  she  had  given  to  God.  (Luke  xxi :  1-4.)  Paul  said  of  the 
Macedonians  that  out  of  their  poverty  they  had  sent  to  him,  and  that  he 
rejoiced  over  the  happy  state  of  faith  in  which  they  were  found  and 
commended  them  to  God,  who  would  supply  all  their  need.  Thus 
it  is  plain  that  the  giving  of  money  in  time  of  poverty  is  pleasing  to 
God,  as  well  as  the  means  of  bringing  spiritual  blessings  to  the  donors 
themselves,  God  only  expects  us  to  give  according  to  our  ability  and 
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not  of  necessity  either,  but  cheerfully ;  but  this  may  be  said  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  giving  of  money  but  in  reference  to  every  thing  connected 
with  Christian  duty.  If  the  church  does  not  voluntarily  entertain  a 
regard  for  the  said  thing,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  carry 
it  out  well.  The  true  believer  will  follow  after  righteousness  as  one 
that  huDgers  and  thirsts,  and  then  he  will  deny  himself  and  progress 
more  and  more  in  faith  and  zeal.  He  that  stumbles  in  this  matter, 
stumbles  because  his  heart  is  not  right  before  God.  Again,  there  are 
those  who  say  it  is  not  good  to  insist  on  self-support  just  now  when 
the  church  is  still  poor  ;  wait  until  she  becomes  rich,  say  they,  and 
then  refuse  all  foreign  help.  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  church 
advances  and  becomes  far  more  wealthy  than  she  is  now,  that  then  her 
duties  will  have  proportionately  increased  in  number ;  this  being  so, 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  establishing  a  principle  of  self-support  is  im 
mensely  affected  by  the  time  at  which  it  is  attempted,  whether  now  or 
later  on.  If  it  is  difficult  now,  I  fear  that  later  on,  when  the  churches 
will  have  settled  down  into  the  condition  of  dependence  on  others  for 
support,  the  difficulty  will  be  still  greater.  At  the  present  time,  though 
the  financial  resources  of  the  church  are  very  limited,  the  duties  of  the 
church,  and  the  demands  made  on  these  resources  are  correspondingly 
limited.  When  I  speak  of  the  duties  of  the  church  being  limited,  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  at  present  the  number  of  believers  is  small,  and 
that  therefore  even  if  there  was  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  church,  there  is  not  the  means  of  using  it  just  now  that  there  will  be 
when  the  number  of  believers  is  largely  increased.  At  the  present  time, 
how  many  men  are  there  who  may  be  looked  on  as  real  evangelists  ?  To 
my  mind  just  now,  the  want  of  men  should  cause  us  more  anxiety  than  the 
want  of  money.  I  was  impressed  with  a  remark  made  to  tin's  effect  two  or 
three  years  ago  ;  some  one  said,  "  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  the  want 
of  men  that  troubles  us,  but  the  poverty  of  the  church  ;  if  the  church 
possessed  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  good  salaries,  members  would  be 
ready  to  give  up  their  present  occupations  and  become  evangelists." 
There  may  be  times,  for  all  I  know,  when  such  a  principle  as  this  is 
acted  on,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  believe  in  under 
taking  Christian  work,  because  they  are  called  of  God  to  do  it,  that 
those  are  very  few  with  whom  money  is  such  a  supreme  object  of 
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regard  as  to  lead  them  to  doubt  the  promise  that  all  necessary  things 
shall  be  given  them  by  God,  and  wait  and  see  whether  they  will  receive 
good  wages  or  not  before  they  engage  in  Christian  work.  In  the  case 
of  those  evangelists  about  whose  genuineness  there  is  no  doubt,  who  have 
been  called  by  God  and  the  church  to  undertake  the  work,  they  wilj 
never  allow  their  service  to  God  to  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
money  ;  they  will  devote  themselves  and  all  they  possess  to  the  work  of 
spreading  the  gospel.  God  has  promised  that  necessary  things  shall  be 
supplied,  therefore  the  true  minister  should  wait  for  some  church  to  provide 
the  money  necessary  for  his  support,  and  to  employ  him  ;  this  is  giving 
up  all  and  following  Christ.  (Luke  v:  11.)  This  is  following  in  the  path 
of  Peter,  John  and  the  other  Apostles,  who  became  ministers  of  God.  It 
is  not  simply  an  increase  of  men,  without  regard  to  their  qualifications, 
that  we  need  ;  if  we  employ  a  number  of  men  that  are  not  real  evan 
gelists,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  able  to  do  the  work  of  Him  who 
alone  can  save  the  soul.  Doubtless  there  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time 
by  having  an  increase  in  the  number  of  workers,  and  there  will  be  other 
beneficial  results  as  well ;  yet  it  behoves  us  to  take  care  how  we  build 
the  church  of  God  ;  if  we  build  with  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  such 
workmanship  will  be  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  last  day,  and  we  shall 
suffer  loss ;  our  works  shall  be  tried  in  God's  fire  :  therefore  that 
our  work  should  be  real,  and  that  we  should  make  use  of  gold,  silver, 
costly  stones,  material  that  will  stand  the  trial  of  that  day,  is  most 
important  (1.  Cor.  iii :  12-15).  It  is  said  by  some  that  in  our  church 
in  the  matter  of  self-support,  we  overdo  the  thing  altogether;  that 
we  insist  on  the  church  being  wholly  self-supporting,  and  that  in  at 
tempting  to  become  so  the  believers  have  each  to  give  too  much  money ; 
that  it  is  a  source  of  great  distress  to  them,  and  that  they  get  no  peace. 
So  say  our  critics,  but  they  are  entirely  mistaken.  If  there  is  any  one 
in  our  church  who  finds  the  giving  of  money  a  source  of  trouble  to  him, 
it  is  because  he  has  been  remiss  in  doing  his  duty  in  this  respect ; 
those  who  have  learnt  how  to  give,  those  who  believe  our  Lord's  words 
and  think  it  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  these  give  with 
pleasure  and  without  stint.  To  give  an  instance  of  this  :  take  the 
money  that  has  been  advanced  for  evangelistic  purposes  during  the  past 
two  years ;  the  monthly  average  has  been  ten  yen,  and  the  yearly 
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average  from  110  to  139  yen  ;  yet  on  no  occasion  have  I  pressed  a 
single  person ;  each  one  has  presented  to  me  what  amount  of  money 
they  thought  proper  ;  and  when  insufficient,  I  have  prayed  to  God  and  He 
has  given  me  more.  There  has  been  no  requiring  that  each  person  shall 
pay  so  much,  no  forcing  of  any  kind  ;  nevertheless  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  want  of  money  for  the  various  branches  of  work.  This 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  giving  of  money  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  trial. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  principle  of 
self-support  is  the  means  of  bringing  trouble  on  the  church  while  God 
never  designed  it  should  suffer.  I  reply  that  we  know  of  no  trouble  that 
has  been  brought  on  us  by  our  own  mistakes  in  this  matter ;  but  we  do 
know  that  in  denying  ourselves  we  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ,  and  endeavouring  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  who  buffeted 
his  flesh,  hoping  thereby  to  be  a  partaker  of  more  spiritual  blessing. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  unless  in  the  church  accounts,  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  church  is  in  hand,  nothing  whatever  should 
be  undertaken.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  where  there  is 
real  work  going  on,  the  means  for  carrying  it  on  will  be  forthcoming.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  difficulties  whatever  will  occur  ;  but  if  in 
trying  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  self-support  we  are  doing  the  will  of 
God,  then  the  church  will  be  benefited  by  it,  the  believers  will  gain 
strength,  their  hope  will  be  made  more  fervent,  and  the  way  of  faith  be 
advanced.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  said  just  now,  that  where  there 
is  real  work  the  money  will  be  forthcoming,  let  me  relate  wrhat 
occurred  last  year.  It  happened  that  owing  to  the  work  of  evangeliza 
tion  having  made  such  progress,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  employ  a 
man  who  should  do  nothing  else  but  preach  to  the  heathen ;  and  having 
found  a  man  of  faith,  who  seemed  very  suitable  for  the  work,  we  were 
desirous  of  employing  him,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  provide 
his  salary.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  salary  being  provided 
by  the  believers  belonging  to  the  church.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the 
worker  and  his  work  are  alike  pleasing  to  God,  and  in  which  it  was  felt 
that  the  evangelist  was  qualified  for  his  work,  therefore  the  money  for 
his  support  is  gladly  advanced.  Again  there  are  those  who  wish  to  do 
things  so  precisely  that,  like  merchants,  they  think  that  unless  money 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  is  in  hand  at  the  commencement, 
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although  they  know  the  will  of  God,  they  cannot  make  any  attempt  to 
carry  it  out.  Such  as  these,  without  advancing  far  enough  to  ascertain 
what  the  principle  of  self-support  really  is,  meet  trouble  half-way,  and 
prophesy  certain  failure  to  the  scheme  ;  and  those  who  do  this  to  show 
that  the  course  they  recommend  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God, 
are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  Luke  xiv :  28,  in  which  we  are  exhorted 
to  count  the  cost  before  commencing  anything.  But  this  illustration, 
rather  than  supporting  their  argument,  supports  ours  ;  for  Christ  here 
exhorts  those  who  serve  Him  to  continue  to  the  end,  denying  them 
selves,  bearing  affliction,  for  this  is  what  they  are  to  expect  beforehand, 
and  they  are  exhorted  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  lose  heart  and 
stumble.  If  such  arguments  as  are  advanced  by  those  of  whom  I  am 
now  speaking  were  to  be  strictly  maintained  and  acted  upon,  it  would 
soon  end  in  the  chief  object  of  Christian  work,  considered  as  a  work  that 
is  to  be  originated  by  believers  themselves,  being  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

There  are  those  who  say — "  Our  church  has  tried  to  support  itself 
and  has  failed  ;  and  having  proved  it  to  be  impracticable,  we  consider 
the  discussion  of  the  question  utterly  useless."  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  the  commencement  of  self-support  that  shows  what  believers  are 
made  of ;  if  at  that  time  Christians  are  ready  to  deny  themselves,  and 
each  take  their  share  in  the  responsibility  of  supporting  the  church,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  spirit  of  unity  among  them,  then  it  will 
work  ;  and  when  the  opposite  is  the  case,  the  scheme  must  necessarily 
fail.  The  presence  or  absence  of  this  spirit  in  the  church  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  state  of  faith  of  those  who  belong  to  the  church. 
Whilst  listening  to  the  remarks  of  various  Christian  brethren,  I  hear  it 
continually  said,  that  as  at  present  the  financial  resources  of  the  church 
are  very  limited,  unless  some  rich  people  are  brought  into  it  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  accumulate  church  property,  and  means  are  devised 
for  getting  money,  nothing  can  be  done. 

To  hear  these  people  talk  it  would  seem  as  though  they  wished  to 
attain  financial  independence  without  touching  their  own  pockets.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  such  persons  as  these  will  lose  the  spirit  of  self-denial 
and  the  readiness  to  serve  God  as  real  believers  ought  to  do.  Christ 
said  that  whosoever  could  not  give  up  everything  for  his  sake  was  not 
worthy  to  be  called  his  disciple.  The  great  want  of  the  church  to-day 
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is  strong  faith  ;  if  this  faith  be  present,  the  money  will  be  forthcoming. 
Take  an  illustration  of  this.  Here  is  a  man  walking  by  the  sea,  and  he 
sees  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  water  ;  either  he  will  jump  into  the 
water  to  save  him,  or  he  will  throw  a  rope  to  him  with  the  hope  of 
saving  him  by  this  means.  If  he  has  no  rope  he  will  attempt  to  save  him 
by  throwing  his  girdle  into  the  water.  This  girdle  may  have  cost  some 
thirty  or  forty  yen  ;  but  does  he  grudge  the  money  when  his  brother's 
life  is  in  danger  ?  No,  rather  than  regret  the  loss  of  a  costly  girdle  a  man 
will  rejoice  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  so  using  it.  If  this  is  done 
with  the  object  of  saving  a  life  that  must  be  taken  away  some  day,  how 
much  more  should  believers  be  ready  to  go  to  any  expense  that  may  be 
required  if  they  really  believe  that  they  will  thus  be  able  to  save  the  life 
of  an  immortal  soul.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  church's  lack  of  the 
money  required  for  the  work  of  saving  souls  arise  from  there  being 
nothing  in  the  possession  of  believers  to  give  ?  Is  it  not  rather  owing  to 
the  weak  faith  which  keeps  them  from  giving  ? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  if  a  church,  with  a  view  of  becoming 
self-supporting  in  everything,  has  to  subscribe  money  for  a  large  number 
of  objects,  it  will  happen  that  some  most  important  things  will  have  to  be 
neglected,  and  thus  great  injury  be  done  to  the  church.  As  for  instance 
they  say  of  the  Koka  church  :  "  They  are  called  a  self- supporting  church, 
but  seeing  that  they  do  not  possess  a  church  building,  in  a  most  essential 
particular  they  are  deficient :  we  look  upon  the  possession  of  a  place  of 
worship  as  most  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
church,  for  in  case  of  persecution  arising  and  it  proving  impossible  to 
hire  a  house,  if  there  were  no  church  there  would  be  no  basis  whatever 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work." 

I  think  that  if  like  other  bodies  of  Christians  we  could  erect  a  good 
sized  church,  with  an  increased  amount  of  light  and  purer  air  when  we 
meet,  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  our  work  as  well  as  pleasant  in 
itself ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  think  this  has  anything  to 
do  with  a  church's  being  deemed  entirely  self-supporting-  or  not. 
A  self-supporting  church  is  a  church  that  pays  its  teachers,  pastors 
and  evangelists,  and  provides  funds  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  These  things  are  of  primary  importance.  But  reference  to  the 
matter  of  erecting  a  building  to  be  set  apart  for  worship,  if  there  be  a 
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desire  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  put  up  such  a  building,  the  means 
of  erecting  it  will  be  forthcoming.  And  as  regards  a  time  of  persecu 
tion  coming,  in  which  any  house  hired  for  preaching  would  have  to  be 
given  up,  at  such  a  time  the  church  would  be  in  as  much  danger  of 
being  set  on  fire  as  the  house  of  being  taken  away.  At  such  times  as 
then  we  must  leave  our  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  anxiety.  At  the  time  of  the  apostles  it 
seems  that  church  buildings  were  not  numerous.  As  we  read  of  "  the 
church  which  is  in  his  house,"  it  appears  that  houses  were  used  as 
churches.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  said  now  that  because  a  house  is 
hired  and  used  as  a  church  that  a  church  is  not  self-supporting. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  a  church  like  mine  carries  out  the 
law  of  self-support  to  the  extent  of  conducting  the  various  branches 
of  the  work  without  reciving  any  pecuniary  help  from  foreign  missionary 
societies,  that  such  a  church  is  bigoted  or  that  it  is  desirous  of  making 
for  itself  a  name.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  only  desire  is  that 
the  principle  of  self-support  be  strictly  observed  ;  for  if  even  on  only  one 
occasion  or  in  some  small  matter  help  be  received  from  some  one  else, 
the  believers'  steadfastness  of  purpose  becomes  relaxed  and  they  lose 
the  spirit  of  zeal ;  and  we  fear  lest  its  effects  should  be  felt  throughout 
the  whole  church  ;  and  as  our  natures  are  weak  we  take  precautions 
against  our  going  astray  in  this  matter. 

Seeing  that  there  are  a  good  number  of  brethren  in  our  church  who 
do  not  at  all  like  the  principle  of  self-support  to  be  acted  up  to,  and 
wishing  to  follow  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter,  I  have  prayed  earnestly 
about  it  and  have  carefully  examined  myself  in  reference  to  it.  But  it 
is  plainly  my  duty  to  follow  what  I  consider  to  be  the  truth. 

I  have  set  forth  then  before  you  all  what  are  the  arguments  that  have 
led  me  to  believe  in  the  principle  of  self-support.  I  hope  that  you  will 
thoroughly  discuss  the  subject.  I  and  my  church,  seeing  that  we  belong 
to  Christ,  whatever  can  be  shewn  to  be  in  accordance  with  His  will, 
that  we  will  follow  ;  and  if  we  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  any  other 
way  .than  that  we  have  walked  in  is  in  accordance  with  His  will,  we 
will  reform  and  walk  in  that  way. 

I  hope  you  will  all  state  your  convictions  on  the  subject  without 
any  reserve  whatever. 
89 
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SELF-SUPPORT  OF  THE  JAPANESE  CHURCH. 


BY  THE  REV.  PAUL  KANAMORI. 


[TRANSLATION.] 

The  question  of  self-support  is  at  once  simple  and  difficult.  It  is 
easy  to  deal  with  it  theoretically,  but  a  practical  solution  of  the 
question  in  its  application  to  the  present  state  of  Japanese  churches  is 
a  more  difficult  task.  Having  been  requested  by  your  Committee  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  that  part  of  the 
question  which  immediately  relates  to  your  work  as  foreign  missionaries 
in  Japan 

No  one  in  this  Conference  will,  I  think,  deny  that  the  ultimate  aim  of 
every  mission  is  the  establishment  of  independent  native  churches  :  but  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  work  of  evangelization  can 
be  accomplished  without  aid,  in  both  money  and  men,  from  foreign  sources. 
Therefore,  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  such  help  can  be 
rendered  with  the  least  danger  of  injurious  results.  In  treating  this  ques 
tion  I  make  two  divisions  of  the  work,  which  will  ultimately  devolve 
upon  the  Christians  of  this  land  :  first,  the  direct  work  of  the  churches  ; 
second,  the  indirect  work.  In  the  first  division,  I  include  such  work  as 
providing  pastors,  the  erection  of  church  buildings,  the  support  of 
evangelists,  and  the  like.  The  indirect  work  includes  school  work, 
publication  of  books,  newspapers,  etc. 

The  use  of  foreign  money  for  the  direct  work  does  great  injury, 
and  hinders  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  first  place,  pastors 
or  evangelists  supported  by  foreign  money  have  to  contend  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  who  consider  them  hirelings  of  the  missionaries. 
Again,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  foreign  money  will  also  take  away 
from  the  Japanese  Christians  that  interest  in  the  work  and  that  feeling 
of  responsibility  in  connection  with  it,  which  it  is  most  desirable  they 
should  possess.  Serious  injury  is  done  to  the  mutual  relationship  that 
should  exist  between  the  pastor  and  his  people  ;  the  people,  forgetting 
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that  he  is  their  pastor,  and  he  falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  that, 
because  he  is  receiving  his  support  from  foreigners,  he  is  responsible  to 
them  rather  than  to  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  deal  in  detail  with  all  these  evils, 
since  they  have  already  been  considered  in  the  proceeding  paper  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Sawayama.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  direct  work 
of  the  churches  should  be  wholly  self-supporting.  Some,  however, 
will  say  that  churches  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  financial  strength  for 
the  support  of  men  who  are  ready  to  enter  into  the  wide  fields  of  labour 
that  lie  open  to  them.  Hence,  if  foreign  money  is  not  used,~  these  men 
must  remain  idle  or  engage  in  some  other  work.  This  objection, 
though  plausible,  will  on  closer  examination  be  found  to  have  but  little 
weight.  The  present  need  in  Japan  is  not  money  as  much  as  it  is  men  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  attainment,  and  filled  with  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  Japan.  The  cry  of  this  country  is  not, — "  Give  us  money !". but 
rather,  "  Give  us  men,  able  to  teach  us  the  way  of  life  and  to  be  our 
leaders  in  Christian  work !"  Japan  is  as  a  field  waiting  for  the  reapers  : 
if  only  these  can  be  obtained  the  rich  harvest  may  speedily  be  garnered. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  this  Conference  to  the  education 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry  ;  a  branch  of  the  indirect  Christian  work 
in  which  the  churches  must  have  help  from  abroad.  Our  country  is 
well  symbolized  by  the  rising  sun  displayed  upon  its  flag.  It  is^as  yet 
but  the  morning  hour.  The  changes  of  the  past  twenty  years,  though 
wonderful,  are  but  slight  compared  with  those  to  be  witnessed  during 
the  next  two  decades.  The  waves  of  Western  civilization  beat  upon 
our  island  with  increasing  force.  The  Japanese  easily  seize  upon  the 
new  thoughts  which  are  borne  on  the  breasts  of  these  waves.  Not  only 
Christianity  but  also  atheism,  positivism,  and  materialism  have  come 
over  to  us  from  the  West  land.  Unfortunately  the  most  dangerous  materi 
alistic  ideas  are  fast  taking  possession  of  our  scholars.  The  Christian 
minister  of  the  future  must  be  one,  who,  instead  of  being  led  by  others, 
can  himself  direct  public  sentiment.  He  must  know  how  to  meet  false 
doctrines  and  expose  their  fallacies.  Not  only  must  we  have  an  educated 
ministry,  but  we  also  need  Christian  professors,  teachers,  physicians, 
lawyers  and  statesmen.  Without  these,  Christian  ministers  would  be 
deprived  of  valuable  auxiliaries. 
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How  can  such  men  be  obtained  ?  Are  the  Japanese  churches  able 
to  establish  the  colleges  required  for  their  education  ?  As  yet  it  is 
beyond  their  ability,  and  here  is  the  place  where  foreign  money  will  do 
the  most  good  with  the  least  danger  of  harmful  results.  Some  may  say 
that  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  there  were  no  such  schools  and  no 
educated  ministry,  yet  without  them  the  Roman  Empire  was  conquered  ; 
and  in*the  same  way  Japanese  Christians,  if  they  have  only  the  spirit 
of  Paul  and  his  associates,  can  win  this  land  to  Christ.  If  the  con 
ditions  of  this  land  were  the  same  as  those  of  ancient  Home,  the  objection 
would  hold  good ;  but  the  circumstances  are  widely  different.  Rome 
was  the  most  civilized  nation  of  its  time,  and  no  other  lands  held  toward 
it  the  relation  which  America  and  England  do  to  Japan.  To  say  that 
the  Christian  evangelist  is  to  work  according  to  Paul's  method,  would 
be  the  same  as  saying  that  our  soldiers  must  fight  with  Roman  weapons, 
because  forsooth  they  once  conquered  the  world.  The  Roman  spirit 
is  needed^but  the  weapons  must  be  those  of  the  19th  century.  So  the 
Christian  worker  must,  with  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  Paul,  use  weapons 
adapted  to  the  present  time.  Our  battle  is  still  against  the  same  great 
arch-enemy  with  whom  Paul  and  John  contended,  but  since  we  have 
learned  to  use  the  needle-gun  and  the  rifled  cannon  it  would  be  foolish 
for  us  to  cling  to  the  old  methods  and  so  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of 
all  the  improvements  which  eighteen  centuries  have  placed  within  our 
power. 

I  would  also  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  publication  of  books 
and  newspapers.  As  you  all  know,  the  Japanese  are  a  reading  people. 
As  we  pass  through  the  streets  we  often  see  even  the  jinrikisha  coolies 
perusing  a  book  or  paper.  Books  with  kana  at  the  side  can  be  under 
stood  by  children  and  comparatively  uneducated  people ;  therefore 
literature  prepared  in  the  popular  style  will  find  access  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  Not  only  the  easily  read  books,  but  also  those  that  are 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  more  highly  educated  people  are  useful.  Many 
scholars,  although  they  want  to  know  something  of  Christianity,  are  too 
proud  to  come  with  the  common  people  and  listen  to  the  Gospel.  And 
yet  notwithstanding  their  unwillingness  to  attend  our  services,  these  men 
belong  to  a  class  from  whom  we  expect  great  things.  From  it  in  the 
past  have  come  most  of  our  preachers,  and  we  may  expect  the  same  to 
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be  true  in  the  future.  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  impress  such 
persons  than  good  books  and  well  written  periodicals.  These  silent 
messengers  then  find  their  way  to  the  quiet  study  of  the  scholar,  as  well 
as  to  the  busy  shop  of  the  merchant,  the  table  of  the  proud  government 
official,  and  to  the  poor  woman  in  her  secluded  home  ;  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  truth  which  is  despised  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of 
the  preacher,  is  regarded  with  honor  when  read  from  the  printed 
page. 

So  much  for  the  importance  of  that  which  I  have  called  indirect 
work.  As  yet  the  proper  conduct  of  this  department  of  Christian  work 
is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Japanese  churches.  It  is,  however,  one 
which  is  absolutely  essential  at  the  present  time.  The  missionaries 
have  already  done  much,  but  my  desire  is  to  see  a  great  extension  of 
this  work.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  foreign  missionaries  to  give  us 
financial  assistance  in  a  way  that  will  never  have  any  injurious  effect  on 
the  development  of  the  native  church. 

Both  the  direct  and  indirect  work  of  the  church  need  to  be  vigor 
ously  pushed.  Japan  cannot,  like  Rome,  wait  long  centuries  ere  it 
becomes  Christian.  This  is  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  not 
only  in  material,  but  also  in  moral  and  spiritual  things,  is  a  time  of 
rapid  change.  Unless  our  work  is  promptly  done,  our  enemies  will 
gain  an  undue  advantage  over  us.  The  conversion  of  Rome  took  three 
hundred  years  to  accomplish  ;  that  Japan  within  thirty  years  will  by 
God's  blessing  become  a  Christian  land,  is  something  for  which  we 
fervently  hope  and  pray. 


FEW  AY,  April  20th. 

After  the  devotional  exercises,  in  which  the  Conference  was 
led  by  the  Eev.  J.  Williams,  Dr.  Maclay  took  the  chair.  The 
paper  on  "  The  Position  of  Medical  Missions,"  by  Theobald 
A.  Palm,  M.  B.,  C.  M.,  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission 
at  Niigata,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson,  C.  M.  S. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 


BY  THEOBALD  PALM,  M.  B.  &  C.  M. 


The  title  of  the  paper  assigned  to  me  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  of  this  Conference  assumes  that  Medical  Missions  have  a 
recognised  and  important  position  among  the  manifold  agencies  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  the* furtherance  of  the  gospel.  Though  probably 
all  present  will  concede  so  much,  it  may  be  well  to  define  that  position 
more  closely  by  stating  the  principle  and  aim  of  medical  missionary  work. 
We  may  well  be  content  to  urge  that  healing  the  diseases  of  the  body 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time  and  strength  of  our  Lord  Himself 
during  His  earthly  life  ;  that  He  considered  it  not  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  His  high  office  as  Teacher  of  Divine  Truth  to  heal  the  sick,  to 
cleanse  the  leper,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  to  loose  from  her  bond  on  the 
Sabbath  day  and  in  the  place  of  worship  the  daughter  of  Abraham  whom 
Satan  had  bound  for  eighteen  years.  We  remember  that  when  He  sent 
forth  his  twelve  disciples,  he  bade  them — "As  ye  go,  preach,  saying, 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out 
devils,  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give  ;  "  and  that  to  the  seventy 
also  he  said  "  Heal  the  sick  and  say  into  them,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you."  These  gifts  of  healing  were,  for  a  while,  granted 
to  the  early  church,  and  were  not  the  least  powerful  among  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  at  a  time  when  the  healing  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
accumulated  evidences  of  centuries  which  are  open  to  the  enquirer  at 
the  present  day  had  not  yet  become  available. 

It  may  be  claimed  for  medical  missions  that  they  are  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  supernatural  gifts  of  healing  of  the  early  church, 
and  have  therefore  a  divine  sanction  which  cannot  be  claimed  for 
educational  or  other  subordinate  agencies.  The  progress  of  medical 
science  in  the  present  day  is  as  much  the  gift  of  God  as  were  those 
early  endowments,  and  with  equal  right  must  be  consecrated  again  to 
the  service  of  Him,  of  whom  are  all  things  and  who  worketh  all  in  all. 
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In  the  works  of  healing  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  there  was 
both  a  temporary  and  an  enduring  element.  So  far  as  they  were 
miraculous,  they  could  not  be  permanent,  because  they  would  thereby 
have  ceased,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the 
supernatural,  and  because  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  Divine 
economy  to  supersede  by  supernatural  aid  the  faculties  which  God  had 
himself  conferred  upon  man.  But  so  far  as  those  miraculous  works  had 
for  their  object  the  healing  of  disease,  and  were  typical  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin — so  far  as  they  expressed  the  Divine  compassion  for  human  suffer 
ing,  they  give  for  all  time  a  sanction  to  medical  missions,  and  an 
unmistakable  indication  that  it  lies  within  the  province  of  the  church  not 
only  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  to  heal  the  sick. 

In  taking  this  high  ground  for  medical  missions,  we  are  saved  from 
narrow  and  inadequate  views  of  their  position.  No  one  can  regard 
medical  missions  as  a  wisely  contrived  scheme  for  introducing  Christian 
ity  merely  by  influence  gained  over  or  favours  conferred  upon  the  sick 
and  the  weak,  who  regards  them  as  founded  upon  the  model  of  the 
unreckoning  liberality  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good.  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  it  be  just  to  regard  our  Saviour's  miracles  or 
modern  medical  missions  as  springing  from  mere  philanthropy  apart 
from  this  ethical  meaning  and  purpose.  The  principle  underlying  both 
in  common  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  physical  side  of  man's  nature  is 
mysteriously  linked  with  the  spiritual,  so  that  disease  and  death  in  the 
body  are  the  fruits  of  that  sin  of  the  soul  which  He  came  to  take  away 
both  in  itself  and  its  results.  The  gospel  we  proclaim  is  one  of  eternal 
life  to  man  as  a  whole.  It  includes  the  redemption  of  his  body,  and  its 
aim  is  that  the  whole  spirit  and  sou^  and  body  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  His  coming.  Hence  the  healing  of  disease  is  not  only  typical  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  both  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  Thus  regarded,  medical  missions  strike  at  the  root 
of  that  kind  of  piety  which  consists  in  despising  or  neglecting  the  body, 
and  by  practically  exemplifying  that  man  is  to  glorify  God  in  his  body 
and  in  His  spirit  which  are  His,  are  also  the  corrective  to  the  narrowing 
tendency  of  that  kind  of  evangelism  which  preaches  as  if  the  chief  end 
of  man  were  to  save  his  soul. 

It  is  the  high  aim  of  medical  missions,  by   combining  the  resources 
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of  medical  science  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  do  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  what  human  instrumentality  can  do  to  bring  health  to  hoth  body 
and  soul,  that  men  may  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God.  The  plea  for  medical  missions  is,  in  brief,  that 
whatever  reasons  led  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  to  use  miraculous 
works  of  healing,  are  equally  potent  reasons  why  the  church  in  the 
present  day  should  enlist  the  services  of  the  medical  profession  in  mis 
sionary  work. 

In  considering,  next,  the  method  of  medical  missionary  work,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  ask  first,  What  is  expected  of  the  medical  mis 
sionary  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  missionary 
having  a  secondary  acquaintance  with  medicine.  It  is  much  to  be 
deprecated  when  missionaries  or  others  presume  upon  a  slight  knowledge 
of  medicine  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  treating  disease.  There 
is  no  department  of  human  affairs  in  which  it  can  be  more  forcibly 
illustrated  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  A  medical 
missionary  must  possess  full  legal  qualifications  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  be  one  who  has  taken  special  pains  to  qualify  himself  practically  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession.  He  will  be  called  upon  to  treat  every  ill 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  is  situated  in  a  remote  foreign  land  where  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  advantage  of  consultation  with  a  colleague  more 
experienced  than  himself  in  any  special  department.  He  has  to  treat 
cases  of  the  gravest  kind  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  is  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  He  must  be  a  man  with  a  love  of  his 
art,  with  more  than  average  self-reliance,  supported  by  real  professional 
competence. 

With  regard  to  the  training  of  a  medical  missionary,  it  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  necessary  that  he  should  pass  through  a  curriculum  of 
theology.  However  advantageous  that  may  be  considered,  there  are 
few  whose  time  and  tastes  would  permit  of  it.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  a  young  man  fresh  from  a  course  of  medical  study,  and 
enthusiastic  to  apply  his  newly  acquired  powers,  should  abandon  them 
for  a  course  of  theological  lectures.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  likely 
that  one  who  has  entered  upon  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  would  exchange 
it  for  the  dissecting  room  and  the  dispensing  counter.  If  this  were  a  sine 
qua  noti  there  would  be  very  few  medical  missionaries  ;  but  surely  the 
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devout  believer  and  thoughtful  student  of  scripture  may  be  trusted  to 
proclaim  to  the  heathen  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity  without  a  special 
training  in  the  technicalities  and  controversies  of  theological  systems. 

The  next  question  is — How  far  is  it  desirable  that  the  medical 
missionary  should  undertake  the  more  strictly  missionary  functions  of 
his  calling  ?  On  this  subject  there  will  probably  be  differences  of  opinion, 
but  I  would  deprecate  any  rigid  rule.  The  degree  of  civilization  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  placed,  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  mission 
stations,  the  special  gifts  and  training  of  the  individual  need  to  be  con 
sidered  in  each  instance.  In  some  cases  the  medical  missionary  may  be 
merely  a  medical  officer  attached  to  a  mission  station.  Undoubtedly  it 
forms  an  important  part  of  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  health  of  missionaries 
and  their  families  in  places  where  otherwise  no  medical  assistance  is 
available.  He  would  besides  second  the  direct  evangelistic  efforts  of  his 
colleagues  by  such  ministrations  to  the  sick  as  a  medical  man  alone  can 
give,  thus  affording  an  illustration  and  proof  of  the  beneficent  character 
of  the  gospel  message.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  word  in  deprecia 
tion  of  such  services  ;  but  I  beg  to  record  emphatically  my  belief  that  a 
medical  missionary  has  an  inadequate  idea  of  his  position  unless  he 
regards  himself  as  having  a  distinctly  evangelistic  character,  and  uses 
all  his  powers  and  opportunities  to  commend  the  gospel  by  word  as  well 
as  by  deed  to  his  patients,  and  if  possible  to  others.  For  be  it  remem 
bered  that  personal  influence  is  not  transferable.  Hence  a  medical 
missionary's  usefulness  is  immeasurably  increased  if  he  is  able  himself 
openly  to  commend  the  gospel  to  those  who  seek  his  aid.  Besides  the 
respect  and  gratitude  which  he  wins  from  those  whom  he  has  relieved, 
another  consideration  will  add  weight  to  his  words,  namely,  that  he  can 
have  no  motive  for  preaching  but  genuine  conviction.  Preaching  is  not 
his  profession,  but  a  labour  of  love.  He  is  beyond  suspicion  of  insin 
cerity.  He  cannot  be  said  to  preach  the  gospel  for  a  living  when  he  has 
a  more  lucrative  career  open  to  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  making  it  indispensable  that  the  medical  missionary  should  be  a 
preacher.  Some  men  may  have  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the 
preacher's  office,  or  so  modest  an  estimate  of  themselves  as  to  shrink 
from  it,  or  they  may  not  possess  the  gifts  of  a  preacher,  while  they  have 
a  special  talent  for  conversation  and  private  Christian  influence. 
40 
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Personal  conversation  admits  of  more  pointed  adaptation  to  the  person 
addressed,  and  may  require  more  tact  and  insight  into  character  than 
preaching  ;  but  my  own  preference  is  for  more  public  and  general  teach 
ing  of  Christianity.  Besides  its  wider  usefulness,  it  avoids  the  danger 
of  undue  pressure  upon  patients  and  the  fear  of  making  hypocrites,  and 
cannot  have  any  imputation  made  of  its  being  Jesuitical.  The  plan 
which  I  follow  is  to  commence  each  day's  work  with  the  reading  of  a 
portion  of  scripture  to  the  patients  assembled  in  the  waiting  room,  which 
is  briefly  expounded  to  them  in  a  simple  manner  adapted  to  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  Christianity.  This  is  followed  by  prayer,  and  then 
the  patients  are  attended  to.  They  are  not  required  to  be  present  at  this 
address  and  prayer,  but  as  a  rule  a  fair  proportion  of  them  attend.  It  is 
an  exceptional  thing  with  me  to  make  any  direct  remarks  to  individual 
patients  in  the  consulting-room  or  at  the  bedside.  It  would  seem  to 
be  unbecoming  to  force  Christianity  upon  the  attention  of  those  seeking 
medical  assistance,  therefore  a  passing  word  with  the  gift  of  a  tract  may 
suffice,  while  to  those  who  show  a  special  interest  further  instruction  can 
be  given.  Much  may  be  done  by  Christian  assistants.  If  possible,  all 
engaged  in  the  hospital  should  be  genuine  and  kind-hearted  Christians, 
so  that  a  Christian  atmosphere  may  pervade  it,  and  be  felt  by  all  who 
come  within  it.  A  supply  of  Christian  books  may  also  be  kept  in  the 
hospital  to  lend  to  patients  while  confined  to  bed,  and  these  often  afford 
material  for  Christian  conversation. 

But  while  I  urge  that  the  medical  missionary  should  himself  preach, 
it  is  I  think  undesirable  that  he  should  be  more  than  an  evangelist. 
He  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  take  part  in  ecclesiastical  and  pastoral 
duties.  His  duties  are  onerous  enough  without  his  undertaking  more 
than  his  special  province  requires.  He  ought  always  to  be  associated 
with  other  missionaries  of  the  same  persuasion  as  himself,  with  whom  he 
can  work  in  full  sympathy  and  harmony.  Whether  a  medical  mis 
sionary  should  be  ordained  or  not  is  a  secondary  question,  the  answer  to 
which  will  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  station  he 
is  to  occupy,  and  the  form  of  church  government  under  which  he  serves. 
The  practical  point  which  I  would  urge  is  that  while  himself  preaching 
the  gospel,  he  should  trench  no  farther  on  the  special  province  of  those 
who  minister  in  word  and  doctrine  and  are  overseers  of  the  church. 
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It  is  of  course  essential  for  the  medical  missionary  that  he  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
works,  especially  in  its  colloquial  forms.  It  often  requires  much  tact 
and  patience  to  extract  from  a  patient  an  account  of  his  symptoms  ; 
for  this  no  reliance  can  be  put  upon  an  interpreter.  Further,  both  to 
win  the  confidence  of  his  patients  and  to  fulfill  the  higher  end  of  convey 
ing  to  them  Christian  truth,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  able  to 
communicate  with  them  directly  and  intelligibly.  For  this  end  it  is 
desirable  that  a  medical  missionary  should  abstain  as  far  as  possible 
from  regular  medical  work  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence,  in 
order  that  he  may  give  himself  during  that  time  almost  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  the  language.  If  this  is  not  done  at  first,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  make  up  for  it  afterwards. 

The  meclical  missionary,  when  situated  in  a  place  where  there  is  a 
foreign  community  large  enough  to  support  a  foreign  physician,  should 
avoid  all  practice  among  foreigners  as  a  hindrance  to  his  proper  work 
and  a  temptation  to  forsake  his  work  for  more  lucrative  employment. 
He  should  be  as  much  consecrated  to  missionary  work  as  the  rest  of 
the  missionary  body,  willing  to  spend  his  life  in  the  service  with  no 
higher  remuneration  than  his  brethren.  It  is  always  a  matter  deeply 
to  be  regretted  when  the  medical  missionary  turns  aside  from  dis 
tinctively  missionary  work  to  the  more  lucrative  field  of  private  practice. 

There  is  one  objection,  and  only  one  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  can 
be  brought  against  medical  missions,  namely, — is  it  desirable  or  wise 
that  two  functions  so  important  as  those  of  the  medical  man  and  the 
Christian  evangelist  should  be  united  in  the  same  person  ?  Is  it  not  too 
much  for  one  man  to  attempt  ?  Progress  in  science  and  art  requires 
division  of  labour.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case  in  the  medical  profession 
that  the  highest  proficiency  in  any  particular  branch  of  medicine  or 
surgery  can  only  be  acquired  by  devoting  oneself  to  it  as  a  specialty. 
The  position  of  the  general  practitioner  is  daily  becoming  a  more 
arduous  one  with  the  advance  of  medical  science.  To  keep  abreast 
with  modern  progress  in  the  midst  of  busy  practice  is  not  easy.  When 
therefore  thus  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  a 
strain  upon  a  man,  should  he  undertake  the  additional  responsibilities  of 
a  Christian  teacher  ?  In  reply,  I  would  urge  some  considerations  which 
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diminish  the  force  of  this  objection.  Firstly,  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  which  presupposes  a  liberal  education,  is  happily  not  neces 
sarily  so  engrossing  that  those  who  pursue  it  are  incapable  of  giving  their 
attention  to  those  other  lines  of  thought  and  study  to  which  a  strong 
human  interest  naturally  leads.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  instances 
of  active  members  of  the  medical  profession,  also  eminent  in  literature, 
art,  and  science,  or  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  Although 
a  medical  man  cannot  conscientiously  undertake  duties  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  all-important  claims  of  his  profession,  involving  as  it 
does  issues  of  life  and  death,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  collateral  pursuit 
renders  him  less  competent.  Some  such  collateral  pursuit  is  even 
necessary  to  save  him  from  narrowness  and  to  add  freshness  and  vigour  to 
his  mind.  If  that  collateral  pursuit  be  no  less  than  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  provided  that  he  have  the  qualifications  for  it,  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised  against  it  from  a  professional  point 
of  view.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  medical  missionary  has 
several  advantages  over  a  general  practitioner  at  home.  He  has  a 
hospital  and  his  patients  come  to  him,  instead  of  his  going  to  them  ;  he 
has  assistants  who  relieve  him  of  drudgery  and  of  the  treatment  of 
many  minor  ailments,  so  that  far  more  work  can  be  done  with  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  strength. 

From  a  missionary  point  of  view,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  a  direct  help  derived  from  a  combination  of  medical  work 
is  the  increased  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  private  life  and  the  morale  of  the  people,  which  it 


Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  work  of  a  medical  missionary,  if 
he  has  a  large  number  of  patients,  is  a  considerable  tax  upon  his  physi 
cal  and  mental  energies.  The  responsible  and  important  duties  involving 
upon  him  require  that  he  should  concentrate  his  strength  upon  them,  and 
not  allow  any  study,  however  fascinating  or  nearly  allied  ^to  his  own 
proper  work,  to  draw  him  aside  from  it.  Finally,  I  would  say  that 
in  this  as  in  other  work  for  the  Master  it  holds  true  that  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  that  when  one  is  disposed  to  ask  "  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  the  only  reply  can  be  "  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God." 
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There  only  remains  for  me  now  to  consider  the  special  aspects  of 
medical  missionary  work  in  Japan.  The  progress  of  medicine  in  Japan 
puts  medical  missions  in  this  country  on  a  different  footing  from  similar 
work  in  most  other  lands.  A  medical  missionary  is  generally  sent  to 
people  destitute  of  medical  assistance.  In  Japan,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  From  the  earliest  intercourse  of  the  country  with  Europeans, 
the  superiority  of  foreign  medicine  has  been  acknowledged,  and  efforts 
made  to  extend  its  knowledge.  The  introduction  of  many  Dutch  words 
into  current  medical  terminology  is  proof  of  the  extensive  influence  of 
Dutch  medicine.  Of  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Government  of  this  country 
to  promote  a  national  and  scientific  practice  of  medicine  by  the  estab 
lishment  of  medical  schools  and'  hospitals  and  the  employment  of 
foreign  teachers,  and  of  the  degree  of  success  attending  them,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  speak.  Probably  in  no  department  have  foreign 
ideas  and  practices  been  so  well  assimilated  as  in  this.  The  practice 
of  medicine  appears  to  have  a  special  fascination  for  the  Japanese 
character.  Certainly,  at  the  various  provincial  medical  schools  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  medical  students  are  being  trained, 
and  every  village  and  hamlet  has  its  doctor  with  some  knowledge  of 
western  medicine,  in  some  instances  to  a  surprising  degree.  Hence, 
while  in  many  countries  a  medical  missionary  would  be  beseiged  with 
applicants  for  relief  as  soon  as  the  report  of  a  few  successes  becomes 
known,  in  Japan  he  finds  himself  in  competition  with  a  Government 
Hospital  which  probably  has  a  European  medical  officer  at  its  head,  or, 
if  not,  a  staff  of  well-trained  Japanese  physicians.  He  has  gradually  to 
win  the  confidence  of  both  people  and  native  practitioners.  He  has 
arrayed  against  him  anti-Christian  prejudice  and  the  strong  national 
feeling  and  pride  of  the  Japanese,  which  leads  them  to  prefer  the  paid 
services  of  one  of  their  own  countrymen  to  putting  themselves  under 
obligations  to  one  who  is  a  foreigner  and  a  Christian  missionary.  He 
has  gradually  to  establish  his  position  and  remove  those  prejudices  by 
proving  his  superior  skill. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  medical 
missionary  should  excite  some  rivalry  and  consequent  ill-feeling  in  the 
minds  of  his  native  professional  brethren,  whom  it  is  his  wish  to 
conciliate,  and  to  help. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  body  of  more  or  less  compe 
tent  native  practitioners  is  in  several  respects  an  advantage  to  the 
medical  missionary.  Unquestionably  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
cooperate  with  them  as  far  as  practicable.  The  question  is,  how  far  is 
it  practicable  ?  If  there  could  be  cordial  cooperation  of  the  medical 
missionary  with  the  government  hospitals  and  their  Japanese  staff,  it 
would  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country  this  cannot  be  effected.  If  the  medical  missionary  accepts 
government  pay,  he  must  practically,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  about  Christianity,  renounce  his  missionary  character  and 
become  a  civil  servant  of  this  uu-Christian  government.  If  he  should 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  government  by  which  his  services  are 
gratuitous  or  his  pay  nominal,  he  will  certainly  find  his  position  an 
uncomfortable  one.  Either  his  services  will  be  valued  no  higher  than  the 
price  he  has  put  upon  them  himself,  or  the  sensitive  pride  of  the 
recipients  of  his  favours  will  he  hurt,  and  he  will  probably  meet  with 
coldness  instead  of  gratitude.  It  is  a  sound  principle  that  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  It  is  also  true  that  gratuitous  services  are 
generally  valued  at  what  they  cost.  Hence  any  cooperation  based  upon 
the  medical  missionary  giving  his  services  gratis  to  those  who  are  able 
to  pay  for  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  fundamentally  wrong. 

Cooperation  with  the  government  being  impracticable,  how  can  he 
cooperate  with  others  ?  He  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  Japanese 
doctor  to  establish  a  private  hospital.  This,  however,  presents  dif 
ficulties,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  medical  missionary  will  probably 
be  made  use  of  to  work  for  and  fill  the  purse  of  his  Japanese  colleague. 
Another  difficulty  would  be  that  poor  patients  would  probably  be 
neglected  and  rich  ones  indulged.  There  would  be  no  guarantee  that 
medicines  were  given  and  treatment  carried  on  as  directed.  In  fact  any 
arrangement  in  which  the  foreigner  has  to  play  the  part  sometimes  of 
servant  and  sometimes  of  master  must  be  fraught  with  occasions  of 
disagreement.  If  a  contract  could  be  entered  into  with  a  Christian  man 
in  full  sympathy  with  medical  missions  in  such  a  way  that  the  medical 
missionary  controlled  and  regulated  the  work,  these  difficulties  might 
be  obviated.  One  great  advantage  of  such  a  method  of  cooperation 
would  be  that  by  it  the  medical  missionary  would  be  allowed  to  reside 
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away  from  the  treaty  ports  and  could  open  a  new  centre  of  usefulness. 
He  could  also  arrange  to  enter  upon  some  place  where  there  was  no 
adequate  hospital  established,  so  that  he  could  do  a  good  work  without 
entering  into  competition. 

Failing  some  such  plan  as  this,  the  only  course  left  is  to  establish 
independently  a  hospital  and  dispensary  at  one  of  the  treaty  ports,  and 
endeavour  by  steady  devotion  to  the  work  not  only  to  win  the  confidence 
of  patients,  but  to  conciliate  and  cooperate  with  the  native  medical 
profession.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  as  long  as  their  pecuniary 
interests  are  touched  by  the  mission  dispensary,  native  practitioners  will 
do  nothing  to  promote  it — rather  the  reverse.  Those  practising  in 
the  same  town  can  hardly  cooperate  with  the  medical  missionary,  except 
by  occasionally  consulting  him.  It  behoves  the  medical  missionary 
to  be  careful  to  observe  medical  etiquette  with  them  as  far  as  possible, 
showing  a  willingness  to  be  consulted  by  them  without  depriving  them 
of  their  patients.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  difficult,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  treatment  in  the  patient's  home,  or  the 
inability  of  the  native  doctor  to  carry  out  the  treatment  recommended. 
Cooperation  with  native  practitioners  in  the  country  by  regular  or 
occasional  itineration  presents  no  difficulties  arising  from  their  self- 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases  the  number  of  his  patients  ;  he  is 
thankful  to  receive  hints  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  his  cases ;  he 
is  also  glad  to  have  difficult  surgical  cases  taken  off  his  hands.  Minor 
cases  are  left  in  his  hands,  while  the  more  serious  are  sent  into  hospital, 
and  thus  there  is  nothing  but  mutual  benefit.  This  itinerating  work 
also  leads  to  the  opening  of  new  preaching  stations.  Medical  and 
evangelistic  work  must,  however,  be  kept  somewhat  distinct.  My 
own  plan  is  to  see  patients  in  the  doctor's  house  during  the  day,  and  to 
have  a  preaching  service  elsewhere  in  the  evening. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  a  medical  missionary  should  make 
it  an  aim  to  promote  medical  science  in  the  country  to  which  he 
is  sent,  and  if  possible  to  train  young  men  for  medical  missionary  work. 
In  Japan,  however,  the  endeavours  of  a  medical  missionary  in  this 
direction  are  superseded  by  the  government  medical  schools,  and  by  the 
increasing  number  of  translations  of  foreign  medical  works.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  is  limited  to  clinical  instruction  to  his  assistants 
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and  others  who  may  occasionally  cooperate  with  him.  It  is  probably 
in  this  practical  clinical  instruction  that  the  government  medical  schools 
chiefly  fail. 

It  is  also  sometimes  urged  that  a  medical  missionary  should,  by 
giving  some  attention  to  the  resources  of  the  country  in  which  he  labours, 
endeavour  to  add  something  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  its  natural 
history.  Japan,  however,  has  been  so  thoroughly  worked  by  scientific 
specialists  and  by  a  host  of  semi-scientific  contributors  to  Asiatic  societies 
that  here  too  the  field  is  p  re -occupied  and  the  medical  missionary  is 
happy  in  being  able  to  limit  himself  to  his  own  proper  work. 

One  important  and  encouraging  feature  of  medical  missionary  work 
in  Japan  is  that  it  can  be  made  pecuniarily  self-supporting.  My 
experience  is  that  by  making  a  small  charge  for  drugs,  and  by  not 
declining  such  fees  as  may  be  offered  for  consultations  or  operations, 
all  the  working  expenses  of  a  dispensary  and  hospital  may  be  covered 
and  a  margin  of  profit  left  to  defray  the  expenses  of  evangelistic  work. 
Although  the  munificence  of  our  large  free  hospitals  and  dispensaries  at 
home  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  Christian  charity  of  the  public  and 
of  the  medical  profession,  it  is,  I  think,  undesirable  to  follow  their 
example  in  Japan.  It  is  one  of  the  admirable  traits  of  the  Japanese 
character  that  they  always  wish  to  make  some  return  for  every  service 
rendered.  It  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  by  the  practice  of  indis 
criminate  charity  this  spirit  should  be  weakened.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  self-support  in  the  Christian 
churches,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  introduce  a  pauperizing  system  into 
Christian  hospitals.  Fairness  to  native  practitioners  who  have  to  live 
by  their  calling,  and  the  consideration  that  people  will  appreciate  the 
more  what  they  pay  something  for,  also  require  that  the  medical  mis 
sionary  should  endeavour  to  make  his  work  self- supporting.  The 
general  principle  of  paying-hospitals  does  not  of  course  interfere  with 
the  practice  of  remitting  charges  in  part  or  in  whole  in  cases  of  known 
poverty. 

As  to  the  degree  of  success  attending  medical  missionary  work  in 
Japan,  although  the  amount  of  work  done  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
patients  treated  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  large  cities  of  China  and  India, 
still,  in  consideration  of  its  being  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
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suiting  practice  and  that  it  is  made  self-supporting,  presents  special 
features  of  encouragement.  Nevertheless  it  appears  to  me  that  Japan 
is  not  a  field  for  which  medical  missions  are  specially  adapted,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  is  not  in  special  need  of  medical  assistance. 
Government  is  doing  so  much  in  this  direction,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  missionary  societies  would  act  more  wisely  in  sending  the  few  well- 
equipped  medical  missionaries  at  their  service — few,  that  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  wants  of  the  world — to  China,  to  India  and  to  Africa,  to  places 
where  the  people  are  destitute  of  medical  and  surgical  assistance.  Of 
the  degree  of  success  so  far  as  spiritual  results  are  concerned,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  speak.  Instances  could  be  given  of  many  who  have  been 
brought  into  the  church  through  the  hospital,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  medical  mission  does  much  in  the  way  of  removing  prejudice  and 
favourably  predisposing  many  to  listen  to  Christian  teaching.  But  the 
question  of  success  is  not  one  for  us  to  consider.  There  may  be  and  no 
doubt  is  a  great  disparity  between  our  aim  and  what  we  actually  effect. 
It  is  at  best  an  unequal  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  against  disease 
and  sin.  The  most  accomplished  physician  has  often  to  confess  both 
ignorance  and  inadequacy  of  resource.  Similarly,  the  most  faithful 
preaching  of  Christianity  repeatedly  shows  that  both  logic  and  eloquence 
fail  to  convince  the  reason  or  to  touch  the  heart.  Failure  from  a  human 
point  of  view  has  to  be  the  record  written  after  much  of  the  best-planned 
and  best-executed  endeavour.  But  if  medical  missionary  effort  has  added 
something  to  the  sum  of  human  welfare,  if  it  has  borne  an  additional 
testimony  to  Christ  before  the  world,  if  it  has  added  aught  to  the  glory 
of  God,  then  it  has  achieved  the  highest  success  which  can  crown  the 
labour  of  man. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Hepburn,  on  being  called  on  for  a  few  remarks,  said  that  the 
subject  was  so  extensive  that  he  hardly  knew  where  to  begin.  He 
thought  that  Japan  at  the  present  day  was  not  a  field  for  medical 
missions — but  it  is  only  at  the  present  day.  At  first  medical  work  was 
much  needed.  When  he  came  to  Japan  it  was  not  as  a  physician  but  as 
an  evangelist.  Yet  it  was  his  purpose  to  use  the  abilities  which  God 
had  given  him.  ID  1841  he  went  to  China,  and  since  coming  to  Japan 
41 
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he  continued  to  do  medical  work  until  sickness  compelled  him  to  give 
it  up.  Not  wishing  to  return  home,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literary 
work,  and  he  hoped  that  his  ministerial  brethren  did  not  feel  that  he  was 
entrenching  on  their  field.  He  never  received  a  fee  for  medical  services 
except  a  fee  of  eggs  and  more  paper  than  he  could  use.  He  did 
this  gratuitous  work  conscientiously.  He  always  had  more  work 
than  he  could  do.  But  now  the  Japanese  physician  was  crowding  out 
the  foreign  physician,  so  that  there  was  not  so  much  need  of  his 
services. 

Eev.  T.  Lindsay  (Scotch  Mission)  said  that  all  were  agreed  as  to  the 
great  benefit  which  Christian  work  in  Japan  had  received  from  the  work 
of  the  medical  missionaries  in  Japan  during  past  years.  He  agreed  with 
the  writer  of  the  paper  and  with  Dr.  Hepburn  in  thinking  that  while 
there  was  still  work  for  the  medical  missionary  in  the  field,  Japan  had 
less  claims  upon  the  home  church  in  this  respect  than  India,  China  and 
Africa. 

In  reference  to  the  Tsukiji  Hospital,  he  would  like  to  state  that 
from  its  beginning,  under  the  able  management  of  its  skilful  surgeon 
Dr.  Faulds,  it  had  attracted  thousands  of  patients,  and  had  thus  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  breaking  down  of  hostile  prejudice  against  the  new 
religion  among  the  people.  At  the  present  time,  however,  in  a  city  like 
Tokiyo, — where  the  Japanese  government  had  shown  such  praiseworthy 
energy  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  medical  art,  there  was  less 
need  for  such  an  institution,  as  there  are  now  established  in  the 
city  a  medical  college  with  a  foreign  professorate,  well  equipped 
hospitals  and  several  free  dispensaries.  Further,  the  need  of  such 
indirect  means  as  dispensaries  and  hospitals  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  ready  access  to  the  Japanese  people,  and  they  freely 
enter  into  the  various  preaching- places  and  stations  where  the  missionary 
is  engaged  preaching  the  gospel. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  the  time  when  the  medical  missionary  has  any 
special  advantage  over  the  clerical  missionary  in  opening  or  carrying  on 
a  new  work  has  passed  by.  Japan  at  the  present  time  is  not  a  field  that 
offers  large  opportunities  for  the  medical  man.  "  Were  I  about  to  go 
out  as  a  medical  missionary,  knowing  what  I  do  of  Japan,  I  should  not 
choose  it  as  a  field  of  labor. 
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"  I  take  all  the  fees  that  are  offered  me  by  patients.  The  middle  and 
higher  classes  are  generally  able  to  pay  a  fee  besides  paying  for  medicines. 
I  have  also  in  some  cases  charged  a  fee.  I  am  not  aware  that  my 
practice  has  been  diminished  by  this  procedure.  We  charge  a  small  fee 
at  the  dispensaries. 

"  Yet  there  is  a  large  class  of  poor  persons  who  can  not  pay  for 
reasonably  good  medicines  nor  can  they  pay  a  fee ;  these  are  never  turned 
away,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  reach  them,  so  far  as  possible.  Our 
ability  in  this  line  among  this  class  is  always  less  than  our  oppor 
tunities." 

Dr.  Berry  said  that  the  essay  was  one  of  the  best  on  medical  missions 
that  he  had  ever  listened  to,  and  he  heartily  endorsed  it  as  applying  to 
Japan  at  the  present  time.  He  could  not,  however,  endorse  what  a  pre 
vious  speaker  had  said  on  a  question  of  fees  from  patients,  and  thought 
Dr.  Taylor's  remarks  more  applicable  to  the  spirit  of  Japanese  people. 
His  words  illustrate  the  practice  of  the  medical  missionaries  in  this  part 
of  the  country  from  the  first.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  day  of 
preeminent  usefulness  of  medical  missions  in  Japan  has  largely  past,  and 
as  medical  missionaries  they  rejoiced  that  this  was  so,  for  it  shows  that 
their  labors  had  with  God's  blessing  not  been  in  vain.  Up  to  a  time  of 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  medical  missionary  in  Japran  could  feel  that 
not  only  was  he  the  only  man  among  the  five  or  six  million  of  people  sur 
rounding  him  who  could  afford  intelligent  relief  to  thousands  who  sought 
his  aid,  but  that,  in  all  his  work,  he  was. contributing  to  the  overcoming 
of  prejudice  and  hatred  against  both  missionaries  and  Christianity. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  In  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  Japan  there  are 
medical  men  (but  a  few,  it  is  true)  capable  of  affording  intelligent  relief 
to  the  sick,  while  all  over  Japan  respectable  audiences  and  respectful 
attention  are  found  whenever  and  wherever  a  missionary  holds  a 
Christian  service.  Opposition,  of  course,  remains,  but  it  arises  from 
other  causes  than  from  blind  and  ignorant  prejudice  to  the  truth.  The 
influence  of  the  physician  engaged  in  direct  medico- evangelistic  work  is 
therefore  largely  changed  from  a  wide-spread  and  general  influence  to  a 
more  limited  and  largely  personal  one.  His  work,  however,  is  still  of 
vital  importance  :  for  instead  of  going  before  and  preparing  a  way  for  a 
church,  he  has  now  become  a  co-worker  with  the  churches  in  assisting 
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them  in  affording  practical  illustrations  of  Christianity,  charity  and  bene 
volence  to  the  public,  and  in  drawing  them,  and  the  people  generally 
nearer  to  the  foreign  missionary.  These  facts,  however,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a  conviction  that  the  most  rapid  development  of 
the  Christian  church  in  Japan  requires  a  native  agency  which  shall  em 
brace  all  the  departments  of  work  which  missionary  experience  has 
found  necessary  to  its  highest  success,  leads  him  to  think  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  medical  missionary  can  best  devote  his  strength  to  medical 
teaching  and  to  the  raising  up  of  a  Christian  medical  profession  in  the 
land.  Now  is  the  golden  age  of  medical  education  in  Japan.  The 
popularity  of  western  medical  science  among  the  people  is  leading  thou 
sands  of  young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  its  study.  While  the  call 
of  Christian  parents  all  over  the  land  is  loud  for  a  Christian  medical 
college  where  their  sons  can  be  educated  without  being  imbued  with 
German  scepticism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  early  future  may  witness 
some  well  directed  effort  in  this  direction. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Laning,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  mentioned 
some  facts  in  connection  with  his  work.  In  the  beginning,  Dr.  Laiiing 
had  made  his  work  gratuitous,  but  it  was  found  that  this  made  trouble 
with  the  native  physicians,  and  the  scale  of  charges  usual  among  them 
was  adopted.  Poor  patients,  by  bringing  a  certificate,  easily  obtained, 
from  the  Kocho  of  the  district  in  which  they  live,  that  they  are  unable 
to  pay,  are  treated  gratuitously.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  a 
decrease  of  the  demand  for  medical  missionaries,  the  fact  was  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Laning's  work  was  increasing,  not  diminishing.  It  was  besides 
a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  more  direct  mission  work,  and  the 
speaker  would  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  it  should  be  aban 
doned. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Berry,  from  Okayama,  of  the  American  Board's 
Mission,  read  a  paper  on  Missionary  Health,  Vacations  and 
Furloughs. 
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MISSIONARY  HEALTH,  VACATIONS  AND  FURLOUGHS, 


BY  JOHN  C.  BERRY,  M.  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  OKAYAMA. 

When  Vambery,  the  Hungarian  traveler,  at  the  time  of  his  last 
expedition  to  Central  Asia,  interviewed  the  Emeer  of  Samarcand,  and 
referred,  as  was  not  unnatural,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  West,  the  Mohameden  primate  interrupted  him  with  the 
unexpected  question — "  To  what  age  do  they  live?  " 

If  this  inquiry,  along  with  the  parallel  one  which  it  implies,  viz., 
what  degree  of  health  do  they  enjoy  ?  should  be  put  to  a  physician  who 
knows  something  of  the  tired  heads  and  restive,  almost  impatient,  hearts 
among  the  members  of  the  missionary  body  in  Japan  to-day,  he  would, 
I  fear,  be  obliged  to  return  such  an  answer  as  would  not  lead  a 
representative  Oriental,  who  prizes  life  for  the  physical  pleasure  it 
affords  him,  to  desire  to  become  a  missionary.  In  every  mission,  on 
every  hand,  the  victims  of  nerve-tire  from  over-work  and  from  anxious 
work  are  found,  their  conditions  aggravated  by  climate,  and  the  necessity 
of  working  in  harmony  with  new  and  strange  conditions  of  thought, 
civilization  and  social  life.  In  this  unfortunate  experience  Americans,  if 
the  conclusions  of  limited  observations  can  be  relied  upon,  are  somewhat 
more  prominent  than  Europeans,  and  on  a  careful  study  of  causes 
active  in  predisposing  to,  and  producing,  this  result,  this  should 
perhaps  be  expected.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  habits  of  work  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  a  people  continue  in  the  individual  after  removal 
from  his  native  land ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  more  leisurely 
customs  and  habits  of  thought  and  work  of  Europeans,  and  the  moister 
climate  to  which  they  (especially  the  British)  are  accustomed,  predispose 
them  to  adapt  themselves  more  easily  to  the  less  supporting  climate  of 
Japan  than  Americans,  with  their  more  intense  and  active  habits  of  life. l 

Closely  related  to  these  and  other  influences  which  affect  the  indi- 

iDr.  Tyler,  late  superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  states 
(see  3rd  An.  Kept,  of  State  Board  of  Health  for  Massachusets,  p.  128)  that  the 
tendency  of  the  climate  of  California  is  to  produce  an  exhilaration  and  excitement 
rather  than  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  this  is  exactly  the  reverse 
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vidual,  however,  are  his  physical  constitution  and  his  age.  In  the  older 
mission  fields  and,  though  less  noticeable,  in  the  newer  as  well,  two 
classes  of  missionaries  are  recognized  :  those  who  break  down  early,  and 
those  who  endure.  The  average  length  of  the  missionary  life  of  the 
former  is  only  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years,  and,  though  complete 
statistics  are  wanting,  yet  it  is  the  impression  among  physicians  and 
others  that  the  very  young  missionaries  are  the  most  prominent  among 
these  unfortunates.  It  is  my  conviction  that  men  and  unmarried  women 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  married  women  under  twenty-three, 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  encouraged  to  enter  upon  foreign  missionary 
service  in  China  and  Japan. 

It  has  been  suggested,  notably  by  my  friend  Dr.  Wallace  Taylor, 
that  all  applicants  for  missionary  service  abroad  should  be  subject  to 
a  rigid  examination  by  disinterested  physicians,  such  as  examiners  for 
life-insurance  companies.  To  this  precaution,  which  I  heartily  endorse, 
I  would  add  another,  viz.,  never  to  allow  an  applicant  for  foreign  service 
to  exhaust  his  nervous  strength  while  preparing  for  that  service.  Many 
who  enter  upon  missionary  work  manifest  no  physical  derangement  that 
the  most  rigid  examination  would  disclose,  and  yet  have,  during  their 
last  years  of  preparation,  so  crowded  their  studies  that,  with  all  that 
necessarily  follows  preparatory  to  their  departure,  they  are  carried  to 
the  very  verge  of  physiological  bankruptcy,  leaving  them  with  little 
resistive  power  with  which  to  begin  their  work,  and  to  bear  the 
demands  of  new  and  strange  conditions  in  the  foreign  fields.  Instead  of 
enjoying  the  ability  to  work  as  their  opportunities  and  desires  suggest, 
they  are  early  obliged  to  husband  their  strength  or  break  down  and 
retire  from  the  field  within  two  or  three  years.  It  would  seem  that 
the  directors  of  missionary  societies  should  realize  more  even  than  at 
present  the  importance  of  sending  out  men  who  possess  physical  as 
well  as  mental  qualifications,  and  more  than  is  now  felt  the  importance, 
too,  of  urging  men  to  refrain  from  active  work  in  their  early  missionary 
life.  When  taking  leave  of  the  young  missionary,  it  is  not  enough  for 

of  the  English  climate,  which  tends  to  a  depression  of  the  same.  A  man  depressed 
in  New  England  will  recover  in  California,  whereas  the  depression  would  be 
increased  under  the  English  climate.  Southern  Europe  has  a  more  exhilarating 
effect. 
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the  home  authorities  to  say,  "Now  be  lazy  for  the  first  year;  make 
haste  slowly  and  don't  break  down,"  words  too  frequently  regarded 
only  as  a  pleasantry  when  uttered  and  to  be  forgotten  when  the  young 
missionary  stands  before  millions  of  heathen  souls  and  feels,  as  he  has 
never  felt  before,  the  terrible  impulse  to  ceaseless  activity  awakened 
within  him.  These  men  should  rather  be  helped  to  take  such  a  view  of 
their  missionary  work  as  to  lead  them  to  plan  for  a  long  life  of  mission 
ary  usefulness,  and  to  weigh  carefully  how  that  is  to  be  affected  by 
present  work. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Osaka- Kobe  United  Missionary  Associa 
tion  in  this  direction,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  a 
course  of  study  for  missionaries,  read  before  you  yesterday,  may  well 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  this  Conference. 

While  it  is  true  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  devotion  to  a 
noble  and  enduring  cause  enhances  the  value  of  life  and  contributes  to 
the  longevity  of  the  individual  thus  engaged,  yet  I  firmly  believe  the 
early  life  of  the  conscientious  Christian  missionary  to-day  to  be  one  of 
the  most  trying  to  nervous  strength  upon  which  a  man  or  a  woman  can 
enter.  Beared  amidst  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  that  civilization,  he  is  suddenly  transferred  to  surround 
ings  of  worse  than  mediaeval  darkness,  where  sin  has  brought  forth  its 
legitimate  fruit  of  error,  superstition  and  suffering.  He  may  reason  that 
this  state  of  things  has  existed  by  divine  permission  for  centuries,  and 
that  it  will  continue  until  God,  through  human  agency,  shall  change  all 
this  darkness  and  sorrow  to  light  and  joy  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  philosophical  and  apathetic  to  wholly  rid  themselves  of  the 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  in  this  great  work.  While  most,  with 
that  delicately  sensitive  nature  and  intense  sympathy  which  character 
izes  the  representative  missionary,  carry  naturally  and  habitually  a 
burden  unknown  to  the  careless  world.  A  lost  nation  is  to  be  brought 
to  God  ;  and  though  strengthened  with  the  assurance  that  "  the  sacred- 
ness  and  eternity  of  divine  ownership  are  pledged  to  their  success," 
they  feel  the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  to  depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  own  moral  obligations,  and  hence  with 
that  devotion  to  duty  which  characterized  one  of  truth's  greatest  dc- 
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fenders  will  they  ever  be  found  with  the  spirit  of  the  motto  "  here 
stand  I  for  God  "  woven  into  every  fibre  of  their  moral  beings.  Their 
quick  discernment  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  around  them  ; 
their  consciousness  that  God  is  at  work,  and  that  they  themselves  are 
sent  as  heralds  to  proclaim  that  Gospel  which  is  the  only  power  by 
which  the  nation  can  be  redeemed  and  led  back  to  God,  clothes  them 
with  an  earnestness  and  intensity  of  purpose  that  little  predisposes  to 
selfishness  and  ease.  Christ  is  their  example,  and  they  seek  to  live 
as  did  their  Lord.  As  well  might  one  have  said  to  the  first  great  mis 
sionary  to  the  Gentiles,  Heed  not  the  Macedonian  vision,  as  to  say  to 
the  conscientious  Christian  missionary  to-day,  Take  your  ease  ;  think 
of  yourself  more  and  of  this  people  less.  As  long  as  they  are  in  contact 
with  sin  and  its  consequences  in  the  world,  so  long  may  you  expect 
them  to  respond  to  every  call  of  Christian  duty.  Its  compelling  sense 
crowds  self  out  of  thought,  and  hence  to  refrain  from  responding  to  the 
call  would  require  in  many  cases  a  greater  struggle  and  a  more  severe 
self-denial  than  to  do  the  work.  Left  to  themselves,  or  removed  from 
their  fields  of  labor,  the  natural  safeguards  of  mind  and  body  might 
dictate  rest  and  recuperation  when  needed.  But  surrounded  by  interests 
that  present  appeals  and  carry  responsibilities  that  cannot  be  ignored, 
they  respond  to  the  demands  and,  too  frequently,  at  the  expense  of 
health. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  take  a  somewhat  different  view. 
They  say  it  is  worry  and  not  work  that  exhausts  ;  that  the  "  natural 
safeguards  are  so  well  fitted  for  their  task  that  neither  body  nor  mind 
is  exposed  to  the  peril  of  serious  exhaustion  so  long  as  their  functions 
are  duly  performed,"2  and  therefore  exhausted  nerves,  tired  bodies  and 
the  necessity  for  vacations,  furloughs  and  change  would  never  exist  if 
our  labors  were  natural. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  position  is  false.  Indeed,  in  theory  it  is 
true,  and  should  ever  be  remembered.  We  cannot  recognize  too  clearly 
the  fact  that  unbalanced  work,  mental  discord,  ceaseless  peril  and  dire 
catastrophy  are  the  prices  that  must  be  paid  for  continuous  brain  work 
when  accompanied  by  mental  solicitude.  In  the  actual  practice  of  life, 

2  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  on  "  Worry"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine, 
Sept.  1881,  p.  34 
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however,  it  does  not  express  the  whole  truth.  For  while  it  is  of  course 
true  that  labor  without  mental  solicitude  is  far  less  injurious  than  work 
with  worry,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that,  when  we  leave  our  studies  and 
laboratories  and,  instead  of  books  and  crucibles,  deal  with  living  men  and 
set  ourselves,  with  God's  help,  to  overthrow  the  organized  powers  of  siu 
in  the  world,  then,  with  the  vast  majority  of  men,  a  disquieting  vigilance 
for  the  welfare  of  vital  interests  and  an  eagerness  for  success  in  the  work 
of  saving  men  is  sure  to  take  the  place  of  mental  quietude  and  philosophic 
unconcern.  To  say,  therefore,  that  over-work,  with  all  its  necessarily 
attendant  cares,  doesn't  hurt,  and  therefore  that  vacations  and  furloughs 
for  especial  rest  and  recuperation  are  unnecessary,  is  not  unlike  saying 
to  the  government  of  this  country,  in  its  laudable  endeavors  to  preserve 
the  public  health,  It  is  not  cholera  that  kills  ;  but  rather  a  disregard  for 
hygienic  laws  on  the  part  of  your  subjects  and  a  lack  of  resistive  power 
in  their  physical  constitutions  that  makes  this  disease  so  fatal  in  your 
land. 

I  would  therefore  repeat,  that  modern  missionary  life  all  over  the 
world,  and  especially  in  Japan,  with  her  well  organized  religious 
systems,  the  demands  of  higher  education  and  intellectual  activity,  the 
necessity  for  early  cooperative  relations  with  the  people  and  the  com 
plicated  machinery  of  missionary  work  which  all  this  necessitates,  has 
become  so  arduous  and  at  times  perplexing  as  to  constitute  it  a  source 
of  ceaseless  activity  and  unrest.  Hence  overwork,  with  consequent 
mental  solicitude,  is  not  only  possible  with  such  missionaries  as  stand  at 
the  front  and  bear  the  burden  of  such  interests,  but  natural ;  and  to 
ignore  the  requirements  of  health  dictated  by  such  a  continuous  exercise 
of  mind  and  heart  amid  social  influences,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that 
depress  rather  than  elevate  and  unburden  the  mind,  can  only  be  fraught 
with  disaster. 

The  missionary's  work  and  surroundings  are,  therefore,  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  suggest  the  importance  of  an  occasional  withdrawal  from 
the  field  of  labor  for  rest  and  recreation  ;  and,  despite  the  assertions  of 
many  to  the  contrary,  they  acquire  emphasis  from  the  climatic  condi 
tions  surrounding  us  in  Japan.  Though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  meteorological  science  it  is  impossible  to  trace  to  their 
final  results  the  influence  of  complex  climatic  conditions  upon  health, 
42 
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yet  careful  observers  are  now  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  intimate 
relations  exist  between  all  the  higher  forms  of  labor  and  surrounding 
climatic  conditions. 

The  period  when  the  mental  strain  of  the  brain-worker  in  Japan  is 
greatest  and  most  continuous  is  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  last  of 
June,  during  which  time,  supported  by  a  fairly  favorable  climate,  a  large 
amount  of  work  may  be  and  as  a  fact  is,  accomplished.3  By  the  first  of 
July,  however,  the  increasing  warmth  and  humidity  of  our  (then) 
insular  climate  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  weakness  and  indisposition  to 
mental  activity  which  should  lead  the  missionary  to  the  mountains  for 
his  well  earned  summer's  rest.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
general  feeling  of  malaise,  together  with  the  irritability  of  nervous  ex 
haustion,  is  sensibly  aggravated  by  a  malarious  element  existing  in  the 
climate  of  most  of  the  larger  Japanese  cities,  situated  as  they  are  at  or 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  in  the  centres  of  vast  rice  plains  ;  by  the 
existence  of  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  irritants  in  the  atmosphere  ;  by 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  ozone,  and  (probably)  by  a  lack  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  atmospheric  electricity  or  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
to  support  in  a  vigorous  state  the  higher  powers  of  life.4 

In  the  present  state  of  popular  knowledge  of  meteorology  and 
hygiene,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  present  reasons  for  the  necessity  of 
.a  summer  vacation  of  six  or  seven  weeks  to  brain-workers  in  Japan  ; 
and  yet  there  have  been  so  many  instances  among  missionaries  and 
others  where  the  requirements  of  immediate  interests,  and  a  mistaken 
idea  of  the  salubrity  of  our  summer  climate,  have  led  to  an  opposite  course 


8  Japan's  immediate  relation  to  the  largest  continent  of  the  globe  on  the  west, 
and  her  location  in  the  region  of  prevailing  westerly  winds,  renders  her  climate  in 
winter  essentially  continental.  The  air  of  the  west  coast  is  somewhat  damp  at 
this  time,  owing  to  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  dry  winds  in  their  passage  across 
the  Japan  sea,  but  this  moisture  is  largely  lost  in  their  further  passage  across  the 
country,  so  that  the  air  of  the  more  populous  south-eastern  portion  is  rendered 
comparatively  dry  and  exhilarating. 

4In  the  lack  of  anything  but  clinical  evidence  on  this  latter  point,  aided  by 
such  collateral  reasoning  as  appears  legitimate,  I  make  this  last  statement  with 
much  reserve,  but  not,  I  think,  as  will  be  seen  later,  without  reasons  that  should 
be  considered. 
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and,  consequently,  to  disastrous  results,  that  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  not  yet  outgrown  the  necessity  for  irksome  repetition  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  truism  that  insular  climates  in  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  latitudes  are  humid.  When  in  addition  there  is  in  sum 
mer  an  excessive  rain-fall  or  an  excessive  degree  of  humidity  from  any 
cause,6  a  damp,  enervating  climate  is  produced  which  exercises  a 
depressing  influence  upon  the  health  of  all,  especially  those  not  ac 
customed  to  it  from  early  life.  This  relaxing  effect  is  witnessed  in 
the  lowered  tone  of  voice  of  soprano  and  tenor  singers  who  may 
have  emigrated  from  a  dry  climate,  in  the  increased  prevalence  of 
neuralgic  pains  in  those  suffering  predisposing  conditions  thereto,  in  the 
aggravation  of  existing  dyspepsias  and  anaemias,  and  especially  in  the 
decline  of  mental  vigor  at  this  time.  The  nervous  system  is  depressed, 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations  are  interfered  with,  and  when, 
with  this  condition  of  excessive  humidity,  the  temperature  approaches 
80°F.  the  vital  functions  become  seriously  embarrassed.  As  entering 
into  the  equation  it  is  important  to  remember  that  excessive  moisture 
becomes  further  prejudicial  to  health  by  its  powerful  affinity  for  organic 
matter,  which  it  serves  both  to  preserve  and  diffuse  ;  by  its  well  known 
capacity  to  prevent  terrestrial  radiation,6  with  healthful  changes  of  tem 
perature  at  night  that  would  result  therefrom,  and  especially  by  its 
remarkable  power  of  absorbing  the  sun's  heat  by  day  and  then  radiating, 

6  The  Kuro  SMwo  or  Black  Stream,  in  its  passage  from  the  tropics  along  the 
south-east  coast  of  Japan,  attains  by  September,  according  to  Captain  Brown,  a 
temperature  of  85°  F.,  and  by  the  constant  exhalations  of  vapor  therefrom,  helps  to 
render  excessively  humid  the  climate  of  Formosa,  the  eastern  coast  of  China  from 
Hongkong  to  Shanghai,  and  of  Japan,  especially  in  summer,  during  the  preval 
ence  of  southerly  and  south-easterly  winds.  Evaporation  from  the  water  of  low 
lands  and  rice  fields  further  adds  to  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  of  localities 
where  these  exist. 

6  Showing  how  terrestrial  and  solar  radiation  are  affected  by  moisture  in  the 

atmosphere : 

TERRESTRIAL  EADIATION. 

(a)  Absolote  moisture  in  atmosphere 888  in.     .805     .749    .605     .455 

Fall  of  temperature  from  6.40  p.m.  to  5.40  a.m. .  6.07  8.3      8.5    12.6    16.5 

SOLAR  EADIATION. 

Cb )  Absolute  moisture  in  atmosphere 824  in.    .737    .576    .511    .394 

Eise  of  temperature  from  5.40  a.m.  to    1.40  p.m.  12.4          19.3    22.2    24.3    27.0 
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at  night,  its  enervating  air  warmth,  thus  heating  rather  than  cooling, 
the  air  by  its  evaporation.  Though  transmitting  the  sun's  heat  it  is 
comparatively  impenetrable  by  that  radiated  from  the  earth.  Panillet 
estimates  that  the  solar  rays  penetrate  the  atmosphere  of  humid  climates, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  or  more  per  cent  of  heat,  "  but  after  warm 
ing  the  earth  they  cannot  re  traverse  the  atmosphere."  Though 
thus  preventing  the  chilling  which  would  result  from  unchecked 
terrestrial  radiation,  and,  as  shown  by  Tyndall,  preventing  destruction 
of  vegetable  life,  yet  when  existing  beyond  the  limits  necessary  to 
health  it  becomes  depressing  to  man  in  various  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  constant  high  temperature  which  it  maintains.  On  this 
point  Professor  Frankland  well  says  : 7  "The  climate  depending  on  sun 
warmth  is  the  counterpart  of  the  open-fire  heat,  whilst  that  resulting 
from  air- warmth  corresponds  to  stove  heat.  This  resemblance  extends 
to  the  sensations :  for  the  sun-warmth  climate  is  bracing,  whilst  that 
dependent  upon  air  warmth  is  relaxing  and  oppressive."  Says  Doctor 
Weir  Mitchell:8  "  I  think  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  next  most  favorable  single  condition  for  the 
product  of  neuralgia." 

If  so  much  had  not  been  said  and  written  on  the  perfectness  of  our 
Japanese  climate,  I  should  hesitate  to  refer  to  a  feature  of  meteorology 
and  its  effects  upon  health,  so  generally  understood.  The  difficulty 
with  the  conclusions  of  these  writers  would  seem  to  be  that  air  tem 
perature  alone  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
climate  of  other  countries,  and  with  results,  of  course,  from  a  hygienic 
stand-point,  wholly  fallacious.  It  has  been  demonstrated9  that  the 
intensity  of  solar  heat  in  the  atmosphere  increases  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles  and  from  below  upwards  :  and,  conversely,  the  intensity  of  air 
heat  increases  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  and  from  above  down 
wards.  It  therefore  follows  that  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  of  a 
locality  approaches  the  condition  of  that  at  the  poles  (dry)  or  at  the 
equator  (moist),  will  tonic  and  vivifying  sun  heat  or  oppressive  and 

7  Climate  of  Town  and  Country.    The  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  July, 
1882,  p.  11. 

8  Kelations  of  pain  to  weather,  p.  22. 

9  See  Buchanan's  Meteorology. 
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enervating  air  heat,  be  apparent :  hence  hygrometric  observations 
(determining  the  humidity  of  the  air)  should  always  accompany  observa 
tions  on  air  temperature  if  these  latter  would  be  rendered  intelligible. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  a  glance  at  the  temperature  and  humidity 
of  a  few  Japanese  cities  will  enable  us  to  realize  at  once,  I  think,  the 
importance  of  summer  vacations  for  the  brain-worker  in  Japan,   and  to 
learn,  perhaps,  the  localities  where  such  vacations  can  best  be  taken. 
SHOWING  TEMPEEATUEE,  EELATIVE  AND  ABSOLTE  HUMIDITY. 
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31.1 
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80.5 
68.8 

.146 
.109 

51.11  82.5 
51.0  74.5 

.344 
.290 

Sapporo  k  

a  According  to  observations  under  direction  of  Imperial  Meteorological  Ob 
servatory  during  four  years  1878-81  inclusive  (observatory  surrounded  by  trees 
and  foliage). 

b  According  to  observations  by  Captain  John  Marshall  during  three  years, 
1876-78  inclusive,  observatory  in  the  neighborhood  of  vegetation.  (N.  B.— Probably 
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By  the  above  it  is  seen  that  while  heat  and  moisture  are  not  very 
excessive  in  some  places,  as  Kiyoto  and  Niigata,  yet  in  others,  notably 
Kobe,  Yokohama  and  Tokiyo,  it  is  positively  so,  and  in  all  sufficiently 
large  to  constitute  a  considerable  factor  in  the  equation  aggravating 
nerve  exhaustion  in  the  brain-worker  during  summer.  For  a  more 
exact  illustration,  I  have  prepared  a  chart  showing  at  a  glance  the 
maximum,  minimum  and  mean  temperature,  and  relative  and  absolute 
humidity  of  certain  points  which  fairly  represent  the  regions  by  which 
they  are  embraced  ;  also,  of  representative  places  in  different  countries 
for  comparison.*  I  regret  that  complete  meteorological  readings  for  the 
north-west  coast  (represented  by  Niigata)  and  for  Southern  China,  are 
not  accessible  to  me. 

It  therefore  follows  that,  what  with  the  numerous  and  complex 
influences  operating  to  produce  nerve-tire  in  the  missionary  in  Japan 
to-day,  regard  for  the  permanent  interests  of  his  work  requires  that  a 
vacation  be  observed  in  summer  by  those  who  may  reside  in  Central  and 
Southern  Japan,  the  same  to  be  accompanied  by  as  much  of-  recreation 

an  increase  of  about  4  °/0  should  be  added  to  the  Kelative  Humidity  for  Kobe, — 
experience  having  shown  that  observations  taken  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  indicate  a  drier 
atmosphere  by  from  three  to  five  °/0  than  the  average  of  readings  for  both  day  and 
night.) 

c  According  to  observations  at  the  Imperial  Meteorological  Observatory  for  the 
year  1881. 

dFour  years,  1871-74  inclusive  from  Staff-Commander  Thos.  H.  Tizard's 
"  Contributions  to  the  Meteorology  of  Japan." 

eFive  years,  1871-74  inclusive  from  Staff-Commander  Tizard's  "  Contribu 
tions"  ;  and  1881  from  Imperial  Meteorological  Observatory. 

£  Temperature  for  year  according  to  observations  by  Consul  Leysner.  Half 
year  calculations  according  to  observations  of  Imperial  Meteorological  Observatory. 

s Fifteen  years,  according  to  observations  by  Captain  Blakiston  and  Imperial 
Meteorological  Observations. 

hFour  years,  1878-81  inclusive,  according  to  observations  of  Imperial  Mete 
orological  Observatory. 

Since  preparing  these  Tables,  ten  years  Meteorological  Observations  at  Deshi- 
ma,  Nagasaki,  have  come  under  my  notice.  These  results  give  the  relative 
humidity  for  the  four  quarters  as  follows : — Jan.  to  Mar.  75.6  ;  Apr.  to  June  77.3  ; 
July  to  Sept.  80.6  ;  Oct.  to  Dec.  77.0 

*For  much  of  this  latter  information  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  Knipping  of 
Tokiyo. 
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and  change  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Some  prefer  to  take  this  in 
October  when  cooler  weather  permits  greater  freedom  of  movement,  but 
even  then  I  question  if  the  benefit  of  change  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountains  in  summer  ought  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  question  as  to  where  such  vacations  had  best  be  taken, 
whether  at  the  sea-shore  or  among  the  mountains,  has  to  be  considered 
and  settled  by  some  with  each  returning  season. 

In  Yezzo,  where  the  coast  water  is  comparatively  cool  and  where 
the  soil  is  little  tilled,  sea-side  residence  in  summer  may  be  selected. 
But  for  such  as  spend  their  summers  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
country,  the  mountains  should  as  a  rule  be  their  choice.  Here  there  is 
less  moisture,  greater  range  of  temperature,  and  cooler  and  purer  air 
than  at  the  sea  shore,  where  day  winds  come  laden  with  moisture,  and 
night  winds  are  frieghted  with  vegetable  irritants,  impurities,  and 
mosquitoes 

The  waters  of  the  entire  Inland  Sea  would  seem  to  be  largely 
affected  by  this  warm  current  from  the  tropics,  and  to  the  broad, 
southerly  outlets  of  the  bays  of  Osaka  and  Tokiyo,  bordered  as  they  are 
on  the  east  by  long  stretches  of  land  which  extend  so  far  seaward  as 
to  enter  the  current  and  turn  its  warmer  waters  inward,10  do  the  climates 
of  Kobe-Osaka  and  Yokohama- Tokiyo  doubtless  owe  their  higher  tem 
perature  and  greater  moisture.  Indeed,  so  high  is  the  temperature  of 
the  water  of  our  bays  and  inlets  on  the  south-east  coast  in  summer  as 
to  highten  rather  than  lower  the  air  temperature  at  night.  This  is 
shown  by  the  result  of  forty  days'  observations  in  the  Inland  Sea  at 
Kojima  near  Okayama  during  the  summer  of  1881  :11 

Mean  temperature  of  Air 81.1°  Fahr. 

"          "  "  Sea-water  81.9°     " 

Mean  of  fluctuation  (air  temp.) 7.5°     " 

This  result  was  corroborated  by  observations  taken  at  the  Straits 
of  Akashi  at  various  times  during  the  summer  of  1882,  while  observa 
tions  on  air  temperature  taken  at  the  same  time  (summer  of  1881)  at 
Armia,  distance  but  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  and  with  an  elevation 

10  The  range  of  islands  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Sagami  Kai  southward 
possibly  further  serve  to  direct  the  passing  current  inward  toward  Yokohama. 
"Readings  at  9  a.m.  12  m.  and  9  p.m. 
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of  but  about  twelve  hundred  feet  (Rok'kosan,  however,  a  range  of 
mountains  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high,  lying  between  it  and  the 
sea  on  the  south)  afforded  the  following  results  : 

Mean  temperature  of  air    775°  Fahr. 

Mean  of  fluctuation12 18°     " 

It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  with  causes  so  active  in 
producing  a  moist  atmosphere  on  the  south-east  coast  in  summer,  we 
can,  in  a  country  so  narrow  as  Japan,  find  much  else  than  an  insular 
climate  even  among  the  mountains  ;13  while  in  some  places,  notably 
Hakone,  the  surrounding  geographical  conditions  are  such  as  to  actually 
augment  the  humidity  of  the  air,  so  that  the  only  advantage  realized 
there  by  the  health-seeker  is  a  lowered  temperature.  Nik'ko,  too,  with 
easterly  winds,  is  drenched  with  the  fog  produced  off  the  adjacent  coast 
by  the  condensing  of  the  exhalations  from  the  Black  Stream  as  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  cooler  air  of  this  region.  This  frequently 
becomes  further  condensed  by  the  cooler  air  of  the  mountains,  and  a 
heavy  rain-fall  in  summer  is,  therefore,  the  result.  The  latter  half  of 
September  and  October,  when  prevailing  dry  westerly  winds  have  set 
in,  would  seem  to  be  the  time  to  visit  Hakone  and  Nik'ko.  Of  the 
former,  however,  Dr.  Hepburn  says :  "  Judging  from  my  own  ex 
perience,  it  is  not  a  place  to  which  I  would  advise  an  invalid  to  go  for 
health.  It  is  enveloped  in  mist  or  cloud  or  rain  quite  three-fourths  of 
the  time.  The  soil  is  marshy  between  the  village  and  the  mountain, 
and  between  the  village  and  the  lake  saturated  with  the  filth  from  the 
houses.  There  is  little  save  the  lake  to  interest  the  visitor.  I  was 
there  a  week  or  so  last  summer,  and  was  kept  busy  prescribing  for 
children  with  sore  throats,  fever,  and  so  forth." 14  The  result  of  fifty-two 
comparative  observations  by  Professor  E.  Knipping,  in  July- August  of 
1876,  would  seem  to  indicate  but  little  gain  in  the  summer  temperature 
of  Nik'ko,  too,  over  that  at  Tokiyo  : 


12  Observations  taken  at  9  a.m.  and  3  and  9  p.m. 

13  The  region  of  country  between  Niigata  and  Awomori,  on  the  West  coast, 
ought  to  be  comparatively  dry  in  summer.      There  are,  however,   no  reliable 
Meteorological  Observations  for  this  region. 

"Letter  in  reply  to  inquiries,  February  14,  1883. 
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Tokiyo  (mean  temperature)  81.9°  Fahr. 

Hachiishi,  Nik'ko  (       "       )    78.5      " 

Difference  in  favor  of  Nik'ko 3.4      " 

This  is  not  so  great  a  gain  as  that  realized  by  those  who  visit  Arima 
from  Kobe  in  summer : 

Kobe  (mean  temperature)16 82.0°     Fahr. 

Arima  (  "  "  )16 76.2°        " 

Difference  in  favor  of  Arima,  5.8°        " 

A  prominent  difficulty  at  Hakone,  and  especially  at  Arima  and 
other  places  similarly  situated,  arises  from  these  places  being  surrounded 
by  mountains,  while  they  lie  in  a  valley.  The  cold  air  radiated  from 
the  mountain  tops  at  night  draws  down  their  slopes  and  chills  the 
atmosphere  of  the  villages,  while  in  the  day  time  the  hot  sun's  rays 
pour  down  with  fierce  intensity.  Such  very  sudden  and  decided  changes 
of  temperature  make  it  very  trying  for  the  invalid,  and  should  be 
remembered  by  all  who  resort  to  the  mountains  for  their  summer's  rest. 

It  is  noticeable  that  water  privileges,  and  the  desire  to  shorten  the 
sunshine  of  the  long  summer  day,  too  frequently  leads  to  the  selecting 
of  a  valley  as  a  place  in  which  to  spend  the  summer  vacation.  Better 
select  the  top  of  a  hill  (not  a  high  mountain)  or  a  position  on  a  northerly 
side  of  a  mountain,  and  then  secure  needed  shade  by  awnings,  if  the 
trees  are  not  so  situated  as  to  afford  this. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  comparative  meteorological  observations 
for  different  parts  of  the  country,  however,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  no  section  affords  a  summer  climate  so  favorable  to  the  health- 
seeker  as  that  in  the  region  of  Sapporo.  With  an  average  summer 
temperature  of  67.7  Fahr.  and  an  absolute  moisture  of  but  .551,  we  have 
a  gain  over  K5be  of  12.6  Fahr.  in  temp,  and  of  .273  in  the  degree  of 
absolute  moisture  of  the  air.  Indeed,  as  far  as  temperature  and 
humidity  are  concerned,  the  climate  of  Sapporo  and  the  coast  to  the  west 
would  seem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  for  the  health- seeker  in  summer ; 
while  on  the  coast,  fishing,  sea-bathing,  mountain  walks,  pure  air  with 


16  Average  for  three  years.  w  Average  for  two  years. 
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comparative  freedom  from  impurities,  fairly  good  hotels  and  easy  com 
munication,  contribute  to  make  this  region  the  sanatory  resort  of  Japan. 

Roughing  it  in  tents  among  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  west 
coast  of  Yezzo,  and  making  free  use  of  fishing  boats  and  junks  for  travel 
from  place  to  place  would,  for  those  so  happily  constituted  as  to  be  able 
to  bid  farewell  to  civilization  and  associate  for  a  time  with  the  barbaric 
Aino,  who  still  harpoons  his  salmon  with  a  shark's  jaw  and  kills  his 
bear  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  afford  the  combined  advantages  of  tent 
and  mountain  life  under  social  and  climatic  conditions  at  once  most 
helpful  to  tired  nerves  and  over- wrought  sympathies.  Tenting  in  sum 
mer  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  by  health-seekers  in  Japan. 
It  is  largely  true  that  tea-houses  "  are  as  open  as  a  tent."  But  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  mud  walls  impregnated 
with  the  organic  matter  and  charcoal  fumes  of  six  months  unventilated 
occupation;  thick  straw-mats;  tainted, flee-inhabited/Mfow, with  surround 
ing  drains,  foul  odor  and  impurities,  and  a  tent  of  sweet  clean  canvas 
affording  free  ventilation  even  when  closed,  and  permeated  with  the 
balsamic  odor  of  the  fir  boughs,  which  constitute  that  perfect  tent  bed 
upon  which  the  health- seeker  sleeps  so  sweetly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
camping  out  in  Yezzo,  and  the  use  of  tents  generally  in  summer,  will 
he  heard  more  of  in  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  summer  climate  of  Sakhalien  is,  doubtless,  still  cooler  and  drier 
than  that  of  north-western  Yezzo,  but  I  am  assured  by  Captain  Blak- 
iston  that  there  is  seldom  any  civilized  kind  of  communication  between 
Japan  and  Sakhalien,  and  by  the  Russian  Minister  at  Tokiyo  that, 
Sakhalien  being  a  penal  colony  and  with  but  two  settlements,  viz.,  at 
Done  and  Korshoff,  both  of  which  places  depend  entirely  upon  govern 
ment  supplies,-  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  needed  provisions,  much 
less  suitable  hotel  accommodations. 

Vladivostock  has  been  suggested  as  a  favorable  health-resort  and 
has  been  visited  by  a  few  from  Japan.  Inquiries  into  its  clima 
tology,  however,  do  not  encourage  me  to  regard  it  favorably.  From 
April  to  July  a  dense  fog  or  heavy  mist  prevails,17  and  in  August, 

17  Information  gained  from  ship  masters  who  have  visited  the  place,  and  from 
Mr.  Terami,  Japanese  commercial  agent  residing  there. 

Since  reading  this  paper  before  the  Conference  I  have,  through  the  kindness 
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though  clear  and  fairly  dry,  it  is  very  warm — an  average  temperature  of 
of  about  80°  Fahr.  Hotel  accommodations  too,  are  both  poor  and 
expensive. 

Korea  has  been  enthusiastically  proposed  as  a  health  resort,  and 
though  assured  by  ship-masters  that  fog  is  apt  to  prevail  along  its 
northern  coast  in  summer,  yet  its  geographical  position  and  relation  to 
ocean  curents  are  such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  it  may  possess  a  favorable 
climate.  As  yet,  however,  we  know  nothing  of  its  meteorology. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  offer  more  than  general  suggestions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  health-seeker  in  selecting  a  place  for  his  summer 
vacation  ;  for  experience  plainly  shows  that  atmospheric  conditions  not 
appreciable  to  the  physicist  produce  decided  effects  upon  the  health  of 
individuals.  While  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  benefit  is  usually  realized 
in  having  a  decided  change,  as  from  the  plain  and  sea-shore  to  the 
mountains,  or  from  an  interior  station  to  a  sea  voyage,  yet  individual 
peculiarities,  usually  best  known  to  the  person,  constitute  his  safest 
guide.  In  countries  where  hotel  accommodations  relieve  the  traveler  of 
the  care  of  providing  for  his  own  entertainment,  it  is  noticeable  that 
individuals  seem  especially  benefitted  by  alternating  between  the  moun 
tains  and  the  sea — two  or  three  weeks  at  either  place.  Visitors  to  Yezzo 
may  do  well  to  observe  this  course,  spending  the  first  half  of  the  season 
inland  at  Sapporo  or  elsewhere,  and  the  remainder  on  the  coast. 

of  Mr.  Terami,  information  concerning  the  climate  of  Vladivostock.  The  follow 
ing  is  according  to  observations  by  the  Eussian  government  from  July  1,  1881,  to 
June  30, 1882.  These  readings,  while  showing  a  high  relative  humidity  in  summer, 
indicate  a  much  lower  temperature  at  this  time  than  previous  information  had 
given. 

(Observations  made  at  7  a.m.,  1  and  9 p.m.) 
Mean  Temperature  (Fahr.)    Absolute  Humidity.    Eelative  Humidity. 


January  

14.2° 

070° 

not  given. 

February  

15.2° 

070° 

do. 

March  

27.0° 

114° 

do. 

April  

39.7° 

188° 

75°/0 

May  

49.1° 

284° 

82°/: 

June  

55.6° 

414° 

89°/0 

July  

65.7° 

582° 

92°/0 

August  

70.2° 

638° 

90°/0 

September    

63.0° 

461° 

80°/0 

October  

49.1° 

244° 

67°)° 

November  

31.8° 

142° 

74°/0 

December  

14.3° 

.  not  give 
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Whatever  place  is  selected  for  the  summer  vacation,  the  health- 
seeker  should  take  care  to  make  provision  for  two  things  :  First, 
pleasant,  cheerful  companions ;  and  secondly,  a  recreative  purpose 
sufficient  to  afford  his  mind  a  healthy  stimulus  and  remove  it  from  the 
interests  he  has  left  behind.  The  rod  and  gun,  the  representatives  of 
recreative  sport  in  home  lands,  cannot  be  resorted  to  here  in  summer  ; 
but  botany,  geology,  and  ornithology  are  ever  at  our  disposal,  to  say 
nothing  of  sketching  and  painting  of  passing  scenes  for  those  so  for 
tunate  as  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  these  accomplishments.  Making 
collections  of  moths  and  butterflies  is  a  summer  occupation  affording 
constant  delight,  while  to  those  possessing  even  a  slight  knowledge  of 
taxidermy,  bird  collecting  is  at  once  a  source  of  pleasure  and  health. 
Japanese  boys  are  exceedingly  expert  in  catching  birds  from  trees  by 
means  of  rice-glue  and  a  bamboo  pole,  and,  in  lieu  of  gun,  they  may 
be  employed  as  assistants  in  the  catch.  These  occupations,  with 
archery,  croquet,  and  tennis  (the  last,  though  rather  vigorous  for  sum 
mer  recreation  in  southern  Japan,  the  crowning  exercise  for  the  brain- 
worker)  not  forgetting  the  entertaining  book,  the  daily  plunge  or 
shower  bath,  and  those  extra  hours  of  sleep  at  mid-day,  and  we  have  all 
that  can  be  desired  to  fill  up  the  days  of  the  summer's  rest.  A  small 
tent  pitched  in  some  cool,  shady  place  and  sufficiently  far  from  house 
or  hotel  to  secure  quiet,  and  furnished  with  one  or  two  hammocks,  will 
be  found  to  contribute  much  to  the  profit  of  the  vacation.  It  is  too 
frequent  that  the  missionary  is  found  with  language  books  and  teacher, 
with  heavy  reading,  and  with  that  discouraging  pile  of  unanswered 
letters  that  have  been  laid  aside  for  that  "  convenient  time"  which  the 
summer  vacation  will  bring.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  cut  off  all  such 
attachments  to  work  and,  losing  ourselves  in  the  quiet  monotony  of  the 
sea  voyage,  in  the  variety  and  pleasure  of  travel,  or  in  those  pleasant 
recreations  possible  to  mountain  life,  strengthen  ourselves,  and  lay  in  a 
reserve  of  brain  power  for  the  working  year  to  corne.  This  can  be  done 
conscientiously,  for  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that,  in  the  long  run,  an 
industrious  brain-worker  can  do  more  and  better  work  for  having  from 
three  to  six  weeks'  complete  rest  in  summer,  than  otherwise. 

One  suggestion  more :  as  a  rule,  avoid  the  use  of  artificial  helps  to 
work.  I  believe  that  too  many  brain-workers  in  Japan  and  in  the  east 
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generally  use  too  largely  of  tea  and  coffee ;  and  though  their  effects  are 
less  injurious  during  days  of  rest  and  physical  activity,  yet  even  then  I 
believe  their  use  to  be  fraught  with  harm  in  many  cases.  It  is  probably 
true,  as  with  tobacco  and  alcohol,  that  tea  and  coffee  prevent  dis 
integration  of  nitrogenous  tissue,  and  hence  may  be  said  to  supplement 
defective  nutrition.  With  the  vegetable  eating  Asiatic,  whose  food 
consists  too  largely  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  the  defective  nitrogen 
may  be  indirectly  supplemented  by  the  action  of  these  agents.  But 
with  those  who  habitually  partake  of  a  sufficiently,  nutritive  diet,  and 
whose  work  demands  the  exercise  of  brain  rather  than  muscle,  I  believe 
all  stimulants,  save  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme :  and,  further,  that  this  danger  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  temperament  of 
the  individual.  The  phlegmatic  Teuton  and  apathetic  Mongolian  may 
bear  with  impunity  and,  as  far  as  the  would  is  concerned,  possibly  with 
benefit,  the  action  upon  the  nervous  system  of  an  amount  of  theine  and 
nicotine  that  would  be  irresistable  to  a  nervous  American  or  even  to  his 
British  associate.  The  nervous  organization  of  the  majority  of  American 
brain- workers,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  British  as  well,  would  seem 
to  be  so  sensitive  and  susceptible  to  passing  impressions  as  to  require  no 
stimulants  to  enable  them  to  work  to  the  extent  of  their  strength.  It 
therefore  follows  that  any  agent  which  provokes  an  increase  of  vital 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  paralyses  those  guards  to  the  nervous  system 
which  nature  has  provided  for  its  protection,  can  only  be  indulged  in  by 
such  persons  at  the  risk  of  injury.  The  exhausted  worker,  prevented  by 
their  action  from  realizing  his  sense  of  fatigue,  works  on,  drawing  from 
the  reserve  force  with  which  nature  has  so  wisely  provided  him.  The 
result  is  that  he  returns  to  his  work  the  following  day  with  a  little  less 
reserve  strength — a  few  less  brain  molecules  than  he  had  the  day  before ; 
and  if  this  is  continuously  repeated,  the  end  is  nervous  exhaustion. 
I  would,  then,  regard  it  as  a  general  law  that  in  proportion  to  the 
nervous  temperament  and  sendentary  pursuit  of  an  individual  is  the 
free  and  habitual  use  of  tea  and  other  stimulants  fraught  with  harm. 

In  passing  I  would  say  a  word,  too,  concerning  exercise  and  the 
climatic  conditions  affecting  it  in  Japan — exercise  in  general  and  in 
particular  of  recreative  games. 
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I  think  it  is  a  popular  impression  among  Europeans  who  have 
resided  some  years  in  Japan  that  they  require  more  out-of-door  exercise 
here  than  when  living  in  Europe  or  America;  and  this  impression 
conforms  to  the  observations  of  physicians,  to  the  effect  that  there  exists 
among  brain-workers  in  Japan  a  prevalence  of  those  diseases  that  in 
western  lands  arise  from  a  lack  of  physical  exercise.  What  may  be  the 
cause  for  this  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  the  present  undeveloped  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  atmospheric  conditions  to  health. 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  in  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  of  Japan  may  be  found,  on  further  investiga 
tion,  a  cause  for  this  experience. 

TABLE  SHOWING  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  OZONE  IN  AIR  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES: 
ACCORDING  TO  SCHONBEIN'S  COLOR  TEST  (SCALE  OF  0-10.) 

Toronto  Observatory,  Canada  7.6 

Bath,  England 5.2 

Berwick    "       6.8 

East  Linton,  Hadington 6.0 

Island  of  Islay,  Hebrides 7.9 

Mill  Brook,  Jersey    6.7 

Berne,   Switzerland 7.0 

Braemar 8.9 

Kremsmiinster 5.3 

Lisbon  5.5 

Vienna  4.1 

Hobart  Town,  Tasmania 7.3 

Average  for  sixty-four  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world 4.9 

Kiyoto18  Japan  (1881-82)    2.7 

In  considering  the  foregoing  comparisons,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  ozonometry  (measurement  of 
the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  excluding  other  air  purifiers) 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to 

18I  regret  my  inability  to  obtain  other  observations  for  ozone  in  Japan.  Even 
these  for  Kiyoto  are  not  satisfactory,  the  test  being  exposed  to  the  natural  currents 
of  air  in  an  ordinary  thermometer  box,  with  no  efforts  made  to  protect  it  from 
light,  moisture  and  strong  winds.  As  the  test  is  affected  by  these  agents,  it  may 
justly  be  questioned  if  so  large  an  amount  as  this  even  would  be  shown  if  the 
observations  were  made  with  greater  accuracy. 
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the  actual  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  form 
a  general  idea  for  comparison  of  air  purifers  existing  in  the  atmosphere 
of  different  countries,  and  their  relations  to  amount  of  ozone.  As 
bearing  upon  this  latter  I  would  remark  that  it  is  my  experience  in 
conducting  tests  for  ozone  in  Japan,  that  the  color  of  the  test-paper  is 
nearly  always  modified  by  other  air  purifiers  than  ozone  (probably 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  possibly  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  well)  giving 
rise  to  a  rust-color  or  gray  tint.  Indeed,  not  infrequently  the  color  is 
seen  changed  to  a  deep  rusty  gray  hue  without  even  a  tinge  of  blue 
(the  ozone  color)  being  present. 

It  is  now  a  pretty  clearly  established  fact  that  ozone  is  not  only 
the  most  powerful  of  air  purifiers,  robbing  it  of  its  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
other  products  of  combustion  and  organic  decomposition,  but  that  it  acts 
directly  upon  the  human  organism,  stimulating  vital  functions  and 
quickening  those  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  system  essential  to 
health.19  It  therefore  follows  that,  in  countries  and  localities  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  ozone,  especially  when  associated  with  excessive 
moisture,  a  larger  amount  of  physical  exercise  will  be  required  in  order 
to  the  due  oxidation  of  the  blood  than  in  countries  where  a  different 
condition  exists.  If,  therefore,  future  observations  in  ozonometry  through 
out  Japan  accord  with  the  observations  thus  far  made  in  Kiyoto,  we 
may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  we  have  in  a  deficiency  of  ozone  a 
prominent  cause  for  the  hygienic  condition  above  referred  to. 

Modern  investigation  in  the  physiology  of  exercise  go  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  old  idea  that  the  results  of  bodily  exercise  are  limited  to 
the  muscular  system.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  regarded  by  competent 

19  The  very  close  relation  between  diminished  ozone  and  neuralgic  pain  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  well  known  case  of  Captain  Catlin.  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell,  under  whose  care  the  case  was  most  carefully  studied,  says  (Kelations  of 
pain  to  weather,  p.  6) :  "  The  highest  reading  of  ozone  (measured  by  color  test) 
during  an  attack  of  neuralgia  was  only  '!,'  and  this  but  twice  out  of  eighteen 
attacks.  As  a  rule  the  ozone  was  at  zero  during  the  neuralgias,  or  there  was  at 
the  utmost  but  a  trace  of  color." 

As  it  is  well  known  that  ozone  exists  in  a  much  less  degree  in  summer,  with  its 
moist  atmosphere,  than  in  winter,  the  question  is  naturally  suggested  if  deficiency 
of  ozone  may  not  be  one  of  the  causes  for  that  feeling  of  nervous  unrest  of  which 
so  many  complain  in  Japan  at  this  time. 
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authorities  that  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  bodily  movement 
is  the  central  nervous  system  called  into  healthful  activity.  In  fact, 
that  all  composite,  recreative  bodily  movements  constitute  what  may 
be  termed  nerve  gymnastics  even  more  than  they  do  muscle  gymnastics. 
This  fact,  though  unknown  in  theory,  has  long  been  recognised  in 
practice  by  the  brain-worker,  leading  him  to  select  for  exercise  such 
pastimes  as  riding,  swimming,  gymnastics,  skating  and  so  forth,  rather 
than  those  requiring  mere  muscular  strength,  as  in  manual  labor.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  too  few  regard  with  due  importance  the 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  which  the  varied  and  mul 
titudinous  movements  of  recreative  games  are  calculated  to  afford.  Of 
these  latter  in  present  use,  the  best  example  is,  perhaps,  lawn  tennis — 
a  game  so  replete  with  complex  forms  of  motion  that  call  for  the  subtlest 
exercise  of  physical  strength  as  to  constitute  it  a  most  healthful  exercise 
for  an  adult  brain-worker.  In  most  parts  of  Japan  the  game  can  be 
played  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round,  so  that  green  turf,  pleasant 
scenery,  pure  air,  warm  sunlight  and  good  company  may  be  employed 
as  aids  to  the  game  in  affording  restful  diversity  and  recuperative 
activity  to  mind  and  body.  Under  such  influences  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  along  with  muscle  and  gland,  become  nutritively  stimulated,  while 
the  mind,  reacting  upon  itself,  is  rendered  more  vigorous,  versatile  and 
elastic.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  would  have  every  mission  station 
provide  itself  with  a  tennis  court,  and  then  use  it,  conscientiously. 

I  should  not,  perhaps  close  this  portion  of  my  paper  without 
making  a  passing  reference  to  another  feature  of  climate  in  the  East,  the 
influence  of  which,  I  suspect,  bears  directly  upon  the  entire  subject 
under  consideration :  I  refer  to  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  electricity. 
It  is  true,  the  science  of  atmospheric  electricity  is  yet  to  be  created, 
and  its  true  relations  to  health  yet  to  be  definitely  determined :  and  yet 
perhaps  sufficient  is  known  to  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions  not  without 
value.  It  has  been  plainly  demonstrated  through  the  experiments  of 
Graudeau,  that  the  assimilation  of  plants  is  powerfully  promoted  by 
the  action  of  atmospheric  electricity  :20  and  by  the  experiments  of  Bere- 
thelot  and  others  that  the  union  of  nitrogen  with  organic  matter  is 

ao  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XVH,  p.  664. 
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stimulated  by  this  agent.  While  by  the  elaborate  experiments  of 
Becqurel  it  is  not  only  claimed  that  electric  phenomena  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  constitute  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  complicated  process  of  nutrition,  but  that,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Onimus  and  Legros,  the  two-fold  processs  of 
assimilation  and  disassiinilation  are  markedly  quickened  by  its  in 
fluence.  The  more  intense  energy  of  the  vital  fire  under  its  agency 
is  evidenced  by  the  greater  excretion  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid, 
while  its  influence  upon  nutrition  is  seen  in  the  greater  size  and 
more  rapid  development  of  individuals  subjected  to  its  continuous 
action.21  Evidences  of  the  relation  of  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  electri 
city  to  the  rate  of  mortality  have  long  been  gradually  accumulating, 
until  now  it  is  recognized  by  prominent  electricians  that  an  unusually 
low  potential  of  atmospheric  electricity  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
high  death  rate  among  the  old  and  enfeebled  ;  and,  further,  when  this 
low  state  is  protracted  in  summer,  zymotic  diseases,  viz.,  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  cholera  and  so  forth,  break  out.  While  indirectly  it  is  seen  to 
affect  life  by  promoting  the  formation  of  "  ozonized  oxygen,"  some 
observers  claiming  that  ozone  is  largely  dependent  upon  atmospheric 
electricity  for  its  formation  and  exists  in ,  greater  or  less  degree  as  the 
electricity  is  of  high  or  low  intensity.  The  conclusion  of  careful  ob 
servers  is,  therefore,  "that  for  life  and  health  we  require  just  enough 
electricity,  as  we  do  humidity  in  the  air."22 

Granting  all  this,  the  question  is  at  once  raised,  Does  Japan  have 
less  electricity  than  other  countries  ?  To  this,  in  the  absence  of  com 
plete  and  positively  affirmative  testimony,  I  can  only  reply,  I  think  so. 
First,  from  the  infrequency  and  mildness  of  her  thunder  storms ; 
secondly,  from  her  position  on  the  magnetic  chart  of  the  world  ;  and, 
thirdly,  from  clinical  evidence. 

First :  The  usual  number  of  thunder-storms  occurring  in  a  year 
between  latitude  30°  and  50°  N.  throughout  the  world  is  twenty.28  The 
number  of  thunder-storms  in  Kiyoto  during  the  year  1881  was  nine, 
and  the  average  number  for  eight  different  stations  in  Japan,  extending 

"Electricity  and  Life.  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  11,  p.  531. 
22Letter  from  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  Boston,  Nov.  27,  1882. 

'  Hand-Book  of  Meteorology,  p.  172. 
44 
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from  Nagasaki  in  the  south  to  Sapporo  in  the  north  was  for  the  years  1880 
and  1881,  5.6  :24  while  the  number  occurring  at  Mount  Mitchell,25  North 
Carolina,  IT.  S.  A.  (latitude  about  the  same  as  that  for  Kiyoto),  was 
from  May  to  September  of  1873,  sixteen.26  This  affords  at  least  one 
evidence  that  the  intensity  of  atmospheric  electricity  in  Japan  is  below 
that  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  and  below 
that  found  elsewhere  between  30°  and  50°  N.  Lat.  It  would  seem  that 
a  prominent  cause  for  this  is  found  in  the  hygrometric  state  of  her 
summer  climate,  lowering  the  temperature  at  this  time  and  preventing 
rapid  evaporation  from  her  bays,  lakes  and  rivers.27 

24  Showing  number  of  thunder  storms  for  1880-81. 

PLACE.  1880.  1881. 

Nagasaki  10 8 

Hiroshima 4  6 

Wakayama    9  6 

Kiyoto    9 

Tokiyo    2  5 

Hakodate  6  

Sapporo 1  

Kurumoppe  2  

25  Mount  Mitchell  is  about  4,000  feet  high.    Other  observations  for  localities  of 
like  degree  of  latitude  are  not  accessible  to  me.    Some  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  height  at  which  the  observations  were  made.    It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Kiyoto  is  surrounded  by  mountains  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  high, 
and  that  Japan,  generally,  is  mountainous,  with  ranges  varying  from  4,000  to  7,000 
feet  in  height,  and  with  isolated  peaks  of  much  greater  altitude. 

26  This  frequency  of  thunder-storms  in  the  United  States  would,   on  first 
thought,  seem  to  indicate  a  low  degree  of  magnetic  intensity,  but,  in  view  of  the 
well  known  comparative    high  degree  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  the    North 
American  continent,  it  would  seem  that  the  cause  for  frequent  and  violent  thunder 
storms  must  be  looked  for  in  the  evaporation  from  ocean,  lakes  and  rivers  that  is 
favored  by  the  high  temperature  and  dry  atmosphere  of  that  region,  followed  by 
such  sudden  changes  in  temperature  as  to  produce  copious  precipitation  of  vapor, 
accompanied  (in  spite  of  high  magnetic  intensity)  by  explosive  manifestations  of 
electricity  in  fhe  air. 

27  The  number  of  thunder-storms   occurring  in  a  locality  is  not  always,  of 
course,  a  true  index  of  the  amount  of  electricity  in  the  air.    It  is  noticeable  that 
thunder-storms  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  tropics,  where  the  trade  winds  prevail, 
though  it  is  known  that  there  exists  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  electricity.    In 
the  absence  of  clouds  to  serve  as  conductors  for  and  to  become  charged  by,  the 
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But  (secondly)  the  question  is  raised,  may  not  this  infrequency  of 
thunder-storms  be  due  to  greater  magnetic  intensity,  thus  equalizing  and 
controling  the  atmospheric  electricity,  and  conducting  it  to  the  earth 
slowly  and  quietly.  To  this  I  can  say,  no.  According  to  our  best 
dynamical  charts,  the  northern  point  of  greatest  (terrestrial)  magnetic 
intensity  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  situated  18°  of  Lat.  farther  north 
than  the  corresponding  point  of  the  western  hemisphere ;  and  this 
difference  is  further  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  maximum  point  in 
Northern  Siberia  is  weaker  than  that  at  Hudson  Bay  in  the  proportion  of 
100  to  107  (Sabine).  Further  comparison  shows  that  the  magnetic 
intensity  of  Japan  approaches  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  ; 28  but,  unlike  these  localities,  she 
has  not  the  amount  of  positive  atmospheric  electricity  found  in  countries 
nearer  the  equator. 

Again,  the  region  of  auroral  displays — the  evidences  of  intense  mag 
netic  action — is  reached  much  less  quickly  in  passing  north  in  Asia  than 
in  America  or  Europe.  From  China  or  Japan  we  must  go  to  latitude  72° 
before  reaching  the  region  of  greatest  auroral  activity,  while  from  the 
eastern  states  of  America  we  have  only  to  travel  to  lat.  54°  in  order  to 
reach  the  region  where  auroral  displays  are  most  frequent.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  ever  seen  from  Japan:29  while 

electricity  of  the  air,  it  rises,  uninterrupted,  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos 
phere  and  then  (possibly)  circulates  towards  the  poles.  In  the  region  of  variable 
winds  and  marked  changes  of  temperature,  however,  the  index  is  more  reliable,  and 
hence  we  are  justified  in  applying  in  to  Japan. 

28Eecent  observations  on  the  terrestrial  magnetism  in  Japan  made  by  Schutt, 
and  published  in  the  22nd  Report  of  the  German  Asiatic  Society,  nearly  accord 
with  the  above.  These  results,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Prof.  E.  Knipping,  show 
that  the  mean  Horizontal  Intensity  for  South-Eastern  Japan  is  3.0678  or  about 
0.2  higher  than  that  given  for  this  country  in  the  Annalen  der  Hydrographie, 
Berlin,  for  1880.  According  to  this  latter,  he  says  :  "  The  line  of  equal  horizontal 
intensity  of  3.0  (Gauss'  values)  passes  through  Shimonoseki,  just  north  of  Hono 
lulu,  Guaymas  in  Mexico,  north  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies,  through  the 
southern  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  south  of  Cheefu  in  China. 
If  Sclmtt's  values  are  correct,  the  location  of  iso-dynamic  lines  will  be  forced  south 
a  little  for  Japan — about  4°  of  latitude. 

29  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  note  from  Captain  Blakiston,  in 
reply  to  one  of  inquiry  from  me,  in  which  he  writes  as  follows :  '•  As  to  Aurora 
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from  the  southern  point  of  Califorina,  through  Northern  Mexico  and 
from-  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Spain,  it  is  not  infrequently 
witnessed. 

Thirdly,  Clinical  experience.  Careful  observers  who  have  had  a 
considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  China  and  Japan 
have  observed,  especially  in  summer,  a  prevalence  of  those  diseases 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  at  least  some  competent  authorities, 
are  traceable  to  deficiency  of  electricity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
noticed  a  remarkable  absence  of  those  diseases  (severe  influenzas,  in 
flammatory  fevers,  locked-jaw  and  hyperaesthesias)  which  are  associated 
with  an  excess  of  this  agent.  Especially  noticeable  among  American 
and  European  residents,  particularly  brain- workers,  is  neurasthenia 
(nerve  exhaustion)  with  all  its  attendant  nervous  conditions.  Dr. 
Beard's  statement30  that  "  in  the  polar  regions  [of  great  magnetic  in 
tensity]  and  in  the  tropics  [of  great  electric  action]  nervous  diseases  are 
very  rare,  and  the  increase  in  our  nervous  diseases  is  demonstrable  as 
we  go  from  the  poles  toward  the  temperate  zone,  or  from  the  tropics 
northward"  lends  strength  to  the  idea  that  there  may  be  a  relation 
between  nervous  exhaustion  and  a  low  potential  of  electricity.  He  adds : 
"  In  this  belt,  which  includes  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of 
France  and  the  north  portion  of  the  United  States,  nervous  diseases 
are  found  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world."  It  is  my  belief 
that  future  experience  and  observation  will  place  Japan  as  first  among 
the  countries  included  in  this  nervous  belt  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
and  it  is  further  my  belief  that  the  Japanese,  until  recently  quiet  and 
apathetic  in  their  retirement,  will  in  time,  with  the  demands  for  that 
nervous  development  and  activity  which  the  requirements  of  modern 
civilization  will  impose,  suffer  largely  from  nervous  diseases.  Indeed,  I 
am  assured  by  fairly  competent  observers  among  the  older  (Japanese) 
physicians  that  nervous  diseases  are  already  alarmingly  on  the  increase 
among  students  and  brain-workers  generally,  and  this  certainly  accords 
with  my  own  ten  years'  experience  and  observation. 

in  Yezzo,  I  can  only  hear  of  one  instance  of  its  having  been  seen :  namely,  about 
five  years  ago  on  the  south-east  coast,  at  Sitsinai.  I  never  remember  witnessing 
it  myself  at  Hakodate." 

80  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Beard,  p.  189. 
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If  future  investigations  accord  with  the  foregoing  conjectures,  it  will 
be  seen  that  electric  action,  magnetic  phenomena,  and  clinical  experience 
alike  go  to  show  that  both  the  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  electricity  of 
Japan  are  of  comparatively  low  intensity.81 

FURLOUGHS. — In  order  to  throw  the  light  of  experience  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  average  length  of  missionary  service  in  China  and 
Japan  before  furloughs  are  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  health,  I 
addressed  questions  to  the  different  missions  in  these  countries,  asking  for 
the  result  of  their  experience  in  this  direction.  From  the  replies  re 
ceived,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  in  many  cases  bore  evidence  of  too  hasty 
preparation,  I  have  compiled  the  following  tables : 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  average  time  of  service  before 
first  furlough  is  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  health  is,  for  China 
and  Japan,  seven  years  and  one  month,  and  six  years  and  eight  months 
respectively — the  average  for  both  being  six  years  and  eleven  months  ; 
that  the  average  term  of  service  before  second  furlough  is  (for  China) 
ten  years  and  one  month  ;  that  the  average  length  of  time  favored  by 
the  different  missionary  boards  for  service  prior  to  furloughs  is  (about) 
nine  years  for  China  and  Japan,  and  that  the  length  of  such  furlough  is 
(about)  one  year  and  six  months  for  both  countries. 

This  experience  accords  so  strikingly  with  the  opinions  generally  held 
by  medical  men  and  many  experienced  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan 
as  to  the  proper  length  of  missionary  service  between  furloughs,  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  "  ten-year- or-longer  "  rule,  still  adhered 
to  by  some  missionary  societies  and  by  many  missionaries  as  well,  is  too 

B1Note. — The  remarkable  paucity  of  information  concerning  the  relation  of 
electricity  to  life,  and  my  suspicion  that  this  subtle  meteorological  element  plays 
a  more  important  part  in  affecting  the  health  and  physical  development  and 
organization  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia  than  is  at  present 
recognized,  are  my  reasons  for  this  partial  digression,  and  for  presuming  to  treat 
of  a  feature  of  climatology  and  its  relations  to  health  for  which  neither  my  study 
or  observation  fits  me.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  source  and  distribution  of 
electricity,  its  influence  upon  climate  and  its  relations  to  life  will,  ere  long, 
through  the  labors  of  observers  attached  to  national  and  other  scientific  institu 
tions,  be  numbered  among  "  the  things  we  know."  Reliable  electroscopes  are  too 
costly  and  elaborate  to  render  possible  their  general  acquisition  and  use  by  private 
individuals. 
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long  for  the  first  term.  The  new  and  strange  social  conditions  under 
which  the  missionary  is  obliged  to  work ;  the  effects  of  climate,  in 
tensified,  in  many  cases,  by  comparative  youth  ;  the  absence  of  many  of 
those  home  comforts  and  social,  intellectual  and  religious  privileges  with 
which  the  Christian  civilization  of  to-day  so  plentifully  surrounds  life ; 
the  home  ties,  strengthened  by  youthful  affections,  all  combine,  with 
present  facilities  for  travel,  to  render  it  advisable  that  the  young  mis 
sionary  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  a  comparatively  early  vacation  in 
his  native  land. 

Of  course  no  fixed  rule  could  or  would  be  followed.  Conditions 
of  health  may  require  change  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  while 
many  would  not  care  to  leave  their  field  at  the  end  of  ten  or  even  more 
years.  It  would  seem  best,  however,  for  the  majority  of  missionaries 
to  have  a  fixed  term  of  service,  at  the  end  of  which  they  could  feel  at 
liberty  to  take  a  furlough  without  the  necessity  of  procuring  physicians' 
certificates.  There  have  been,  and  are  now,  missionaries  known  to  me 
in  Japan  whose  physical  conditions  are  such  that  both  they  and  their 
work  would  be  benefitted  by  a  year's  change  and  rest,  but  who  do  not 
regard  the  reasons  for  such  a  step  as  coming  under  the  head  of  that 
terrible  formula,  "  absolute  necessity,"  and  hence  refuse  to  allow  their 
needs  to  be  considered.  Of  course  local  conditions  of  work  and  the 
state  of  the  Board's  finances  should  ever  be  considered ;  but  I  would 
impose  no  other  barriers  save  that  of  time  and  of  individual  con 
scientiousness.  I  would  therefore  endorse  what  in  substance  has  been 
suggested  by  my  friend  Dr.  McDonald,82  viz.,  that  the  time  of  service  on 
the  field  prior  to  first  furlough  be  seven  years,  and  that  prior  to  subse 
quent  furloughs  be  ten  years88 — to  be  modified  by  health,  existing  con 
ditions  of  work,  of  home  finances,  and  by  individual  preferences.  It 
maybe  questioned,  however,  if  this  last  term  is  not  too  long  for  Southern 
China.  Indeed,  existing  climatic  conditions  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
expect  the  necessity  for  a  course  which  experienced  missionaries  there 

82  Answers  to  questions. 

33  If  a  fixed  time  is  to  be  rigorously  followed,  I  should  say  six  years  and  eight 
years  would  be  a  safer  limit.  But  if  it  is  understood  that  the  requirements  of 
health  conditions  will  be  respected  and  special  furloughs  granted  where  needed, 
the  longer  terms  named  may,  I  think,  be  adopted  with  safety. 
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generally  advise,  viz.,  that  it  is  wise  to  require  the  missionaries  in 
Southern  China,  Formosa  and  Siam  to  take  a  furlough  once  in  seven 
years.  Dr.  Ashmore  of  Swatow,  a  missionary  of  over  thirty  years' 
experience,  well  expresses  the  general  sentiment  on  this  point  when  he 
says :  "I  am  strong  in  the  conviction  that  missionaries  ought  to  have  a 
furlough  once  in  seven  years.  They  will  last  longer  and  do  better  work 
while  they  are  at  it.  I  have  observed  and  been  struck  with  the  fresh 
ness  and  vigor  with  which  missionaries  take  hold  of  their  work  after 
a  good  furlough.  They  make  up  for  the  time  of  rest.  I  have  been 
equally  impressed  with  the  dragging  and  debilitated  manner  of  mis 
sionaries  who  have  overstayed  their  time.  Two  or  three  of  the  last  years 
of  such  service  lose  half  their  value." 

There  can  be  little  question  where  a  furlough  can  most  profitably  be 
taken  by  one  who  has  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  East,  and  who  is 
free  from  any  organic  trouble  that  would  render  trying  to  health  the 
climate  of  his  native  land.  But  how  the  journey  thither  can  most 
profitably  be  made  by  individuals  suffering  from  those  "  afflicting  and 
anomalous"  derangements  of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  by 
sleeplessness  and  embarrassed  digestion,  that  so  frequently  constitute  the 
necessity  for  the  rest  and  change,  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  decide. 
The  painful  experience  of  many  thus  suffering,  more  especially  Americans, 
who  have  made  the  journey  in  the  usual  direct  way  and  who,  on  arriving 
at  their  destination,  find  that  the  preparations  for  travel  and  the  excite 
ment  of  arriving  in  the  home  land  have  followed  each  other  so  closely  as 
to  so  aggravate  their  nervous  exhaustion  that  they  require  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  of  careful  rest  and  treatment  before  they  can  meet 
dear  friends  or  respond  to  the  urgent  requests  of  churches  for  public 
addresses,  forcibly  suggests  the  importance  of  making  the  sea-voyage 
longer  and  more  helpful  than  is  afforded  by  the  direct,  trans-Pacific, 
steamer  route.  This  is  further  enforced  by  the  now  clearly  established 
fact  that  ocean  climate  especially  benefits  this  class  of  patients  ; 84  and 

84  Dr.  Wilson,  in  bis  practical  little  work,  "  The  Ocean  as  a  Health  Kesort," 
mentions  the  following  as  among  the  prominent  reasons  for  the  rapid  improvement 
of  health  while  at  sea. 

3 .  The  entire  change  of  scene  and  the  enforced  rest  from  customary  occupa 
tions. 
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hence  a  rest  under  such  conditions  and  at  such  a  time  is  especially  useful 
in  preparing  them  for  the  profitable  enjoyment  of  the  few  month's 
vacation  that  is  to  follow  among  their  friends. 

There  are,  fortunately,  a  number  of  routes  from  which  we  can 
choose,  besides  the  regular  direct  one  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco. 
(1)  That  by  sailing  vessel  to  California,  or  to  Honolulu  and  Panama, 
thence  across  the  Isthmus,  to  continue  the  journey  by  steamer;  or  instead, 
around  Cape  Horn  to  New  York  or  Liverpool.  (2)  By  steamer  to 
Hongkong  and  Australia,  and  thence  on  to  Southampton  by  sailing 
vessel  or  by  sailing  vessel  with  an  "  auxiliary  screw."  (3)  By  merchant 
steamer  direct  to  England ;  or,  (4)  by  steamship  via  the  Suez  Route. 
This  latter,  from  the  entertaining  attractions  it  affords  by  the  way,  will 
probably  be  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  those  wishing  a  long  sea- 
journey  for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation.  But  I  think  it  may  be 
questioned  if  a  steamship  affords  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
for  realizing  the  full  benefits  of  an  ocean  voyage.  The  jar  from 
machinery;  the  bad  air  and  disagreeable  odours  incident  to  over 
crowding,  the  carrying  of  animals  and  machinery  grease  ;  the  frequent 
stoppages  at  by-ports,  with  the  noise  and  bustle  occasioned  thereby ;  the 
restraints  of  ship- discipline  and  of  a  social  life  never  the  most  helpful 
to  an  invalid ;  and  especially  the  too  rapid  passage  from  one  feature  of 
climate  to  another, — all  contribute  to  make  a  sea  voyage  by  steamship 
less  helpful  to  invalids  than  by  sailing  vessel.  It  is  true,  the  question  of 

2.  The  facilities  for  being  constantly  in  the  open  air  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  The  habitual  respiration,  when  on  deck,  of  air  free  from  those  organic  and 
inorganic  impurities,  and  floating  particles  of  dust  and  carbon  that  are  met  with 
in  even  the  purest  air  on  land. 

4.  The  greater  equability  of  temperature  at  sea. 

5.  The  presence  in  the  air  of  certain  substances,  such  as  saline  particles, 
which  may  exert  a  specific  beneficial  effect  upon  the  lungs  and  air  passages ;  also, 
probable  differences  in  the  electric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,   and  in  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  sea-air. 

6.  The  sedative  influence  exerted  on  the  constitution  by  a  comparatively 
humid  atmosphere  combined  with  a  high  barometric  pressure. 

7.  The  bracing  and  hardening  effect  of  almost  constant  sea-breezes,  and  of 
the  changes  of  climate  experienced  in  passing  through  the  different  "  regions  "  of 
the  ocean. 
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proper  food  has  at  once  to  be  considered  ;  but  this  is  less  difficult  to  meet, 
now  that  the  art  of  preserving  food  has  been  carried  to  so  high  a  degree 
of  perfection. 

I  would  enforce  one  more  thought,  viz.,  the  importance  of  taking  fur 
loughs  when  needed.  It  cannot  be  too  constantly  remembered  by 
Missions  and  Mission  Boards  that  when  a  brain  breaks  down  that  has 
been  habitually  over-worked,  and  which  has  for  months,  perhaps  years, 
been  calling  upon  its  reserve  strength  to  make  up  for  its  insidiously 
growing  exhaustion,  the  chances  are  many  that  it  will  never  regain  its 
pristine  powers,  even  after  prolonged  rest  and  judicious  brain  exercise. 
Missionaries  who  remain  on  the  field  until  they  break  down  and  until 
they  can  conscientiously  take  their  furloughs  under  the  plea  of  immediate 
and  absolute  necessity,  should  understand  that  not  only  are  they  running 
the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  do  less  work  in  the  future  than  formerly,  but 
work  of  an  inferior  quality. 

As  bearing  upon  this  and  other  questions  referred  to  in  the  fore 
going  paper,  I  would  append  a  letter  from  Dr.  Stuart  Eldridge  of 
Yokohama,  written  in  response  to  a  request  for  his  views  upon  the 
general  subject  of  missionary  health  and  furloughs.  His  letter  is  of 
value  as  presenting  an  outside  view  of  the  questions  under  consideration, 
and  as  coming  from  one  widely  known  as  an  eminently  practical  physi 
cian  of  experience  and  observation  : 

"Concerning  electricity,  I  believe  the  few  observations  made  as 
regards  its  hygienic  relations  have  been  exclusively  in  times  of  epidemics, 
and  have  given  such  conflicting  results  as  to  be  utterly  useless  until  our 
knowledge  is  extended  much  beyond  its  present  status.  I  personally 
fully  believe  there  is  a  relation  between  the  amount  of  atmospheric  and 
terrestrial  electricity  and  conditions  of  health,  but  what,  and  how 
operating,  have  never  been  able  even  to  frame  a  hypothesis.  As  regards 
Japan,  however,  of  this  I  am  certain,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  think 
ing  medical  man  with  whom  I  have  conversed  who  has  been  long  enough 
in  the  East  to  form  an  opinion,  viz.,  that  some  influence  is  active  through 
out  the  entire  East  in  depressing  the  nervous  functions  of  European 
residents.  This  depressing  influence  is  greatest  near  the  tropics,  but  is 
quite  perceptible  in  Japan.  In  my  experience  it  most  frequently 
manifests  itself,  1st,  by  a  break  down  of  the  digestive  system ;  2nd, 
45 
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by  a  want  of  general  recuperative  power,  making  it  almost  an  impos 
sibility  for  one  who  has  suffered  severely  from  disease  of  any  kind, 
or  has  run  down  from  work  or  worry,  to  pull  up  again  so  long 
as  he  remains  in  Japan.  The  break  down  in  digestion  to  which 
I  refer  is  no  doubt  often  hastened  or  invited  by  wrong  living,  drink 
ing,  etc.;  but  I  have  seen  so  many  cases  in  which  it  attacked  those 
whose  life  was  almost  hygienically  perfect,  after  prolonged  residence, 
that  I  am  sure  personal  conditions  will  fail  to  account  for  the  majority 
of  cases. 

"As  regards  missionaries,  they  should  be  as  carefully  selected  by 
physical  examination  as  are  men  destined  for  an  Arctic  expedition.  The 
first  few  years'  strain  upon  a  conscientious  missionary  requires  not  only 
a  strong  brain  but  a  Herculiau  development,  if  it  is  to  be  borne  and  the 
man  is  not  to  break  down  for  life  just  as  he  has  become  fitted  for  his 
work.  There  is,  1st,  the  acquisition  of  the  most  difficult  language  in  the 
world — the  societies  at  home  expecting  this  to  be  successfully  accom 
plished  in  a  fourth  of  the  time  allowed  to  student  interpreters  and 
others  of  that  class  in  government  circles,  and  hounding  on  the  un 
fortunate  student  by  calling  for  reports  of  his  labors  among  the  natives 
perhaps  before  the  termination  of  the  first  year.  2nd,  the  attempt  to 
live  upon  a  totally  insufficient  salary  in  a  country  which,  for 
Europeans,  is  as  expensive  as  almost  any  in  the  world,  and  under 
conditions  which  emphatically  require  the  best  and  most  nourishing 
diet.  To  this,  in  many  cases,  is  added  the  outrageous  requirement 
that  missionaries  shall  pay  their  own  expenses  in  sickness,  etc. 
These  expenses  are  necessarily  heavy,  for  the  foreign  practitioner 
cannot  extend  to  missionaries,  constituting,  as  they  do,  a  consi 
derable  proportion  of  his  clientele,  the  same  indulgence  that  is 
usually  given  to  the  clergy  at  home.  The  result  of  all  this  is 
that  the  average  missionary  is  trying  to  execute  some  of  the  most 
arduous  mental  labor  known,  under  conditions  of  semi-starvation,  worry 
or  illness,  that  would  incapacitate  a  giant. 

'*  So  far  I  have  found  only  palliatives  for  the  nervous  depression 
above  alluded  to.  I  believe  the  only  thing  worth  mentioning  as 
of  use  is  the  spending  of  every  5th  or  6th  year  in  Europe  or 
America." 
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The  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  make  arrange 
ments  for  taking  a  photograph  of  the  Conference  having  reported 
that  all  preparations  were  completed,  the  photograph  was  taken 
during  the  noon  recess. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  singing,  and  prayer 
by  the  Eev.  A.  D.  Gring,  G.  K.  C.,  Mr.  Warren  in  the  chair. 

The  paper  on  "  The  Missionary's  Health  as  affected  by  his 
Work,"  by  the  Eev.  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  from  Osaka,  of  the 
American  Boards  Mission,  was  read. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  WORKER. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D. 


MISSIONAEY  ILL-HEALTH." 


I. — CAUSES. 

Missionaries  laboring  in  Japan  have  suffered  so  much  from  ill-health 
that  "  Missionary  Ill-health  "  has  become  proverbial.  The  comfort  of 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  amount  and  success  of  bis  work  depend  so 
largely  on  the  state  of  his  health,  that  this  subject  becomes  at  once 
interesting  and  important.  We  propose  therefore  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  ill-health  in  Missionary  circles  and  apply  the  remedy,  if  such 
be  found. 

I.—"  CLIMATE." 

Enquire  of  whom  you  may,  "  What  is  the  cause  of  so  much  ill-health 
and  inability  to  work  among  missionaries  ? "  and  his  answer  most 
probably  will  be  The  climate.  "  I  can  neither  work  so  much  nor  so 
hard  in  Japan  as  I  could  at  home." — What  then  is  there  in  the  climate 
that  debilitates  and  renders  a  satisfactory  amount  of  work  impossible  ? 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  equable,  there  are  no  rigorous  winters  or 
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severely  hot  summers,  and  we  are  remarkably  free  from  sudden  and 
severe  changes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hot  weeks  during  the 
summer,  we  have  an  exceptionally  pleasant  climate.  The  atmosphere  is 
moist,  but  a  moist,  equable  climate,  much  such  a  climate  as  we  have  in 
Japan,  neurologists  consider  the  most  favorable  for  the  recovery  of 
those  afflicted  with  cerebro-nervous  troubles.  A  climate  that  is  favorable 
for  the  recovery  of  nervous  troubles,  is  surely  not  unfavorable  for  the 
exercise  of  mind  and  body  when  judiciously  employed.  The  climate  is 
more  favorable  for  children  than  that  of  the  States.  And  what  is  good 
for  the  child  is  not  likely  to  be  bad  for  the  adult.  We  are  not  long 
exposed  to  any  severe  miasmatic  or  pestilential  influences.  There  are 
no  debilitating  and  life- destroying  diseases  here  that  are  not  found  in 
common  in  England  and  the  States.  In  this  respect  Japan  is  the  more 
favored  country  of  the  two.  And,  while  a  man  may  not  be  able  to 
endure  as  severe  and  long  protracted  labor  either  mental  or  physical  in 
Japan  as  in  the  States,  or  especially  in  England  or  Germany,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  climate  that  fosters  ill-health,  or  militates  against  a  large 
and  efficient  amount  of  labor.  Were  climate  the  efficient  cause  of 
ill-health,  we  would  find  all  classes  of  foreigners  suffering  equally  from 
climatical  influences.  But  that  type  of  ill-health  from  which  mission 
aries  chiefly  suffer  is  confined  principally  to  missionary  circles.  A 
study  of  the  meteorology  and  climatology  of  Japan  may  give  some 
indication  of  an  unfavorable  climate  in  a  marked  humidity,  deficiency  of 
ozone  and  electricity,  yet  the  fact  still  remains  that  Japan  is  not  an 
unhealthful  country.  Climatical  influences,  then,  cannot  be  made  to 
account  for  "  missionary  ill-health." 

II.—"  OVER- WORK." 

Continuous  hard  work  is  suggested  by  others  as  a  cause.  But 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  hard  and  continuous  labor,  physical  or 
mental,  that  man  is  capable  of  performing  and  yet  his  health  not  suffer, 
we  must  pause  before  we  pronounce  this  a  cause.  Let  a  man  be  thor 
oughly  enlisted  in  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  amount  of 
hard  and  continuous  work  that  he  can  do  and  not  suffer  from  it  is 
surprising.  Under  these  conditions  and  in  favorable  circumstances 
almost  no  amount  of  hard  work  appears  to  break  a  man  down.  Again, 
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we  often  see  a  great  amount  of  hard  and  continuous  work  performed 
by  those  in  poor  and  often  in  feeble  health.  Hard  work  of  itself  in  a 
judicious  way  and  under  favorable  circumstances  seldom  breaks  a  man 
down.  Bat  if  in  addition  to  the  work  you  impose  adverse  circum 
stances,  especially  if  you  introduce  the  element  of  anxiety,  fret,  and 
worry,  how  soon  do  the  lines  of  care  show  themselves  and  the  laborer 
begins  to  fail.  It  is  not  the  work,  but  the  anxiety,  the  fret,  the  care 
that  wears  and  kills. 

III. — CHARACTER  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  advance  of  civilization  has  introduced  many  complex  elements 
into  society.  The  strain  on  body  and  mind  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
custom,  to  keep  up  appearance  and  creditably  fill  the  position  which 
chance  or  ambition  has  assigned,  often  lays  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
individual,  which  together  with  anxiety  and  care  make  fearful  inroads 
upon  the  health  of  body  and  mind.  New  diseases  and  new  phases  of 
impaired  health  are  thus  presented  to  the  nosologist  for  study  and 
classification.  Among  them  missionary  labor  has  its  peculiar  phase  of 
worry  and  strain,  differing  somewhat  in  different  fields,  yet  claiming  no 
less  a  share  of  our  attention  and  study  as  to  its  effects  on  body  and 
mind,  and  how  they  can  be  best  met  and  the  deleterious  effects  averted. 

(I. — LARGELY  A  LABOR  OF  THE  SENSIBILITIES.  ) 

What  is  there  then  in  missionary  work  that  is  peculiar  to  such 
labor,  and  that  renders  it  trying  to  body  and  mind  ? 

The  Missionary  seeks  to  instruct  and  influence  those  for  whom  he 
labors.  He  seeks  to  present  Divine  light  and  truth  to  their  minds,  that 
they  may  lay  hold  of  it  and  act  upon  it.  That  he  may  the  more 
effectually  do  this,  he  labors  to  bring  himself  into  sympathy  with  those 
for  whom  he  toils  and  win  their  confidence,  well  knowing  that  his 
success  will  in  general  be  measured  by  his  ability  in  this  line.  He, 
like  his  Master,  strives  to  show  them  that  he  has  an  interest  in  their 
highest  welfare,  and  he  strives  to  win  his  way  into  their  confidence  and 
esteem,  that  he  may  win  them  to  Christ.  It  is,  then,  a  labor  in  which 
the  sympathy,  the  emotions, — the  higher  passions, — are  brought  to  the 
front  and  receive  the  brunt  of  the  wear.  It  is  a  labor  in  which  the 
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heavier  drafts  are  made  on  the  sensibilities.  Of  man's  complex  physical 
nature  these  are  the  most  susceptible  to  friction  and  wear.  Drafts  made 
on  these  are  the  most  exhaustive,  and  tell  the  heaviest  on  the  health  of 
body  and  mind. 

At  first  thought,  it  may  seem  that  Missionary  labor  in  this  respect 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  minister  and  pastor  at  home. 
The  minister  and  pastor  labors  among  his  own  people.  They  recognize 
him  as  one  of  themselves;  their  customs,  the  channels  in  which  their 
thoughts  ran,  their  feelings3  their  life  are  in  a  sense  one  with  his  and 
are  familiar  to  him.  But  the  (foreign)  missionary  labors  among  a 
people  not  his  own.  They  recognize  him  as  a  foreigner.  Not  only  is 
the  language  which  he  must  use  foreign  to  him,  and  he  feels  the  irnper- 
fectness  with  which  he  uses  it,  but  the  customs  of  the  people  for  whom 
he  labors  are  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  channels  of  their  thought 
and  feelings,  their  whole  life  is  foreign  to  him.  He  feels  continually  the 
distance  which  separates  him  from  those  whom  he  would  influence  for 
good.  The  consciousness  of  this  separation  leads  him  to  increased 
effort.  The  effort  which  he  makes  to  pass  over  this  gulf  between  himself 
and  them  is  greater  and  its  effects  more  exhaustive,  than  the  effort  of 
the  pastor  to  win  those  of  his  own  people.  In  addition  to  his  labors 
as  teacher  and  pastor,  this  pressure  is  ever  upon  the  missionary. 

The  minister  and  pastor  has  an  intelligent  response  come  back  to 
him  from  those  with  whom  he  labors,  often  such  as  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  him  in  his  work.  But  the  missionary  in  his  labors  feels  the 
hollow  void  that  lies  between  himself  and  those  whom  he  would 
influence.  There  is  no  intelligent  response  coming  back  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  depressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  efforts  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
results.  He  realizes  he  is  a  stranger  laboring  for  a  strange  people.  After 
years  of  labor,  acquiring  a  better  mastery  of  the  language  and  becoming 
more  familiar  with  the  people,  this  in  a  measure  passes  away,  yet  it  ever 
remains  an  element  of  hindrance  to  work,  requiring  an  effort  to 
overcome.  Though  there  are  often  many  bright  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  it  is  the  general  experience  and  law  of  missionary  work ; 
and  from  this  cause  it  is  much  more  taxing  and  wearing  on  the 
sensibilities. 
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(II. — IN  A  MEASURE  A  SELF-IMPOSED  LABOR.) 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  labor  as  it  affects  the  laborer 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  agreeable  and  imposed.  Labor  that  a 
man  delights  in,  which  he  pursues  with  satisfaction,  gratified  with  the 
results,  is  agreeable  labor.  In  such  labor  the  muscle,  the  mind,  the 
sensibilities  are  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the  effort  put  forth. 
The  force  thus  expended  does  not  exhaust  the  generative  energy,  but 
gives  fibre  for  renewed  effort.  The  wheels  of  the  machinery  are  oiled 
and  the  wear  is  comparatively  small.  But  that  labor  which  is  taken  up 
from  necessity  or  from  an  undue  sense  of  duty  drags  on  the  energy 
brought  into  exercise.  It  exhausts  the  fibre,  muscular  and  sensitive,  of 
the  tissues  brought  into  activity.  There  is  no  self- lubricating  oil ; 
there  is  friction,  wear,  exhaustion.  Enforced  labor  is  always  of  this 
character,  and  self-enforced  labor, — labor  of  the  mind  and  sensibilities, — 
is  more  so  than  any  other  form  of  exhaustive  activity. 

See  that  mother  fondle  and  cajole  her  child,  you  might  suppose  she 
would  wear  herself  out  in  her  days  and  nights  of  toil  caring  for  it.  But 
no,  it  is  a  work  of  love  ;  she  delights  in  it ;  it  is  thoroughly  agreeable 
labor,  and  the  exhaustion  is  small.  See  that  student  toiling  over  his 
task,  but  not  because  he  delights  in  it,  but  because  it  is  imposed.  He 
grows  thin  and  pale  under  it.  It  is  exhaustive,  though  self-imposed. 
See  that  pastor  and  father  laboring  with  the  wayward  ones  of  his 
flock; — how  he  bears  with  them,  admonishes  and  exhorts  them,  persuades 
and  entreats  them,  as  they  fret  and  worry  him  day  by  day  with  the 
persistency  of  their  sinful  course ;  yet  the  love  he  bears  them  will  not 
allow  him  to  let  them  go.  How  it  wears  on  him !  He  fades  underneath 
it.  It  is  exhaustive  labor, — self-imposed  labor  of  the  sensibilities. 

Minds  that  have  developed  under  the  influence  of  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  all  heathenish  forms  of  sin  and  vice,  come  but  slowly  to 
apprehend  moral  and  divine  truth.  It  requires  continued  instruction, 
over  and  over  again  repeated,  before  they  are  grasped  in  their  full 
import  and  made  a  standard  and  guide  of  action.  What  at  one  lesson 
you  thought  well  understood,  you  find  in  a  subsequent  lesson  to  have 
been  imperfectly  comprehended  and  wrongly  applied.  This  repeated 
painstaking  instruction  and  endeavor  to  influence,  calls  out  the  sym- 
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pathy  and  wears  on  the  sensibilities.  The  oft-repeated  and  long 
continued  difficulties  among  the  native  Christians,  or  in  the  church, 
bringing  to  light  the  oblique  moral  and  religious  views,  the  hidden  and 
deep- set  influences  of  sinful  practices  ;  the  bringing  of  peace  out  of 
discord,  harmony  out  of  confusion,  righteous  living  out  of  complex 
forms  of  sin  and  vice,  and  weaving  into  all  the  spirit  of  peace,  for 
bearance  and  Christian  love',  is  a  labor  that  taxes  the  mind  and  burdens 
the  heart  of  the  missionary  to  an  extent  known  only  to  those  who  have 
experienced  it.  Such  work  as  this  forms  a  large  part  of  missionary  life 
and  missionary  labor.  It  is  a  self-imposed  labor  full  of  care  and  worry, 
taken  up  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  mission  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen,  and  bringing  them  into  Christian  living.  It  is  alluriog  and 
deceptive  in  its  influences  on  the  laborer.  There  are  but  few  forms  of 
exhaustive  labor  that  contain  more  of  the  elements  of  "nerve-tire" 
in  them  than  this  kind  of  missionary  work,  and  the  missionary  in  Japan 
has  much  of  such  work  to  do. 

IV. — WORRY. 

Such  being  the  character  of  missionary  work,  that  it  makes  large 
drafts  on  the  sensibilities,  that  the  effort  put  forth  is  at  a  disadvantage 
and  the  results  but  partially  under  the  control,  worry  soon  springs  up 
and  plays  an  important  role  in  rendering  it  an  exhaustive  activity. 

Shortly  after  landing  in  Japan  I  was  asked  by  one  suffering  from 
missionary  ill-health,  "  What  is  this  '  nervous  fever  '  that  so  many  of  us 
are  troubled  with."  I  replied  that  "  I  did  not  know.  I  had  neither 
r6ad  of  it  in  medical  works,  heard  of  it  in  medical  lectures,  nor  met  it 
in  practice."  "Well,"  said  he,  "  you  will  find  it  in  Japan."  Not  long 
after  this  I  was  called  to  administer  to  one  of  these  afflicted  ones.  I 
saw  no  symptoms  of  fever,  the  thermomenter  showed  no  abnormal  rise 
of  temperature.  And  now  having  met  this  condition  again  and  again, 
and  having  become  familiar  with  its  different  phases,  I  can  confidently 
affirm  that  though  fever  may  accompany  it,  the  fever  is  not  an  essential 
condition  of  that  pathological  state ;  and  looking  back  on  the  case 
referred  to  through  the  experience  of  years,  I  cannot  yet  see  any  fever  in 
it  other  than  the  fever  of  "/ret  and  worry.1" 

Early  in  my  missionary  work  I  was  associated  with  those  who 
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were  subject  to  this  "  nervous  fever.'1'  I  observed  their  method  of 
working,  the  manner  in  which  they  adjusted  themselves  to  their  work, 
and  the  effect  of  the  work  upon  themselves.  In  other  words,  I  began 
the  study  of  missionary  work  and  its  effects  upon  the  worker.  Those 
with  whom  I  was  associated  were  good  subjects  for  observation,  and  I 
took  many  good  lessons  from  them  in  observing  how  they  worked  and 
the  effect  of  the  work  upon  themselves.  Since  then  I  have  continued 
my  studies,  observing  how  the  laborer  laid  hold  of  his  work,  how  he 
adjusted  himself  to  it  and  its  effects  upon  himself;  observing  again  and 
again  how  like  efforts  were  always  followed  by  similar  results,  differing 
only  in  the  individuality  of  the  different  persons,  my  views  have  gradu 
ally  crystalized  into  definite  form,  as  to  what  is  the  cause  and  what  the 
remedy  for  "  Missionary  ill-health." 

Worry  is  the  bane  which  makes  havoc  of  health  in  work.  The 
student  at  school,  if  interested  in  his  studies,  will  do  a  great  amount  of 
mental  work  for  a  long  time  and  his  health  not  suffer.  But  let  him 
become  anxious  about  his  recitations  and  worried  about  his  examinations, 
and  how  soon  does  he  show  signs  of  being  over- worked.  It  is  equally 
true  of  the  merchant  behind  his  counter  or  the  professional  man  at  his 
desk.  And  what  is  true  in  these  spheres  of  activity  is  also  true  of  the 
missionary  in  his.  If  to  his  daily  toil  he  adds  fret  from  his  slow  pro 
gress  in  the  language,  or  anxiety  from  the  perplexing  cares  of  his  work, 
he  begins  to  fail  in  health.  I  would  not  detract  from  the  labors  of  any 
missionary,  nor  disparage  what  he  has  done,  while  I  say  of  the  many 
whom  I  have  known  sent  home  on  account  of  ill-health,  none  have 
broken  down  from  overwork,  but  many  have  gone  the  victims  of  "  worry 
and  fret. 

While  one  is  in  good  health  he  does  not  appear  specially  effected 
by  the  anxious  strain  of  missionary  labor.  But  a  few  years  of  such 
work  will  bring  any  one  to  that  point  where  it  will  commence  to  tell 
upon  him.  It  is  only  those  who  have  learned  to  adjust  themselves  to 
such  work  so  as  to  avoid  the  friction  and  the  worry  almost  necessarily 
involved  in  it  that  are  enabled  to  continue  in  their  work  for  any  number 
of  years  without  breaking  down.  When  a  man  under  the  pressure  of 
such  exhaustive  labor  begins  to  throw  out  the  signs  of  distress  and 
failing  health,  whether  he  himself  realizes  it  or  not,  the  sooner  he 
46 
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unlades  himself  of  his  toil,  the  faster  he  takes  in  sail  and  trims  his  jib 
and  naizzen  to  the  wind  the  better.  If  he  does  not  there  is  but  one 
inevitable  result  before  him.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  such  work 
tells  on  some.  I  have  seen  those  who  have  gone  down  in  less  than  a 
year  under  its  exhaustive  strain,  almost  before  they  had  laid  hold  of  any 
work ;  I  have  seen  others  who  within  six  mouths  have  shown  unmistak 
able  signs  of  nerve-tire  from  no  other  strain  than  that  of  endeavoring  to 
become  familiar  with  a  strange  people,  and  the  pressure  they  felt  of  the 
necessity  of  the  work  and  the  insufficiency  of  their  qualification  for  it. 
And  then  comes  that  tug  of  propping  and  splicing  up  to  be  able  to  do 
even  a  small  amount  of  work,  which  is  so  discouraging  to  the  patient  and 
annoying  to  the  physician.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  homely 
illustration  of  the  man  holding  his  nose  on  the  grindstone.  This 
condition  of  missionary  ill-health  and  forced  labor  may  well  be  illustrated 
by  a  man  holding  the  tip  of  his  nose  on  the  grindstone  and  turning  it 
himself  a  good  part  of  each  day. 

Under  the  wearing  and  exhaustive  influences  of  such  labor  all  the 
weak  points  in  a  man's  physical  organization  crop  out.  One  man's 
stomach  fails  him,  another's  eyes,  another's  heart,  another's  back, 
another's  head  ;  each  weak  organ  in  its  turn  calls  out  for  relief.  And 
if  the  physician  is  not  on  his  guard  he  will  find  himself  applying 
remedies  where  they  will  avail  the  least.  Frequently  too  from  the  in 
tractable  nature  of  his  patient  he  is  compelled  to  be  content  with  just 
such  quackery.  Under  these  conditions  a  man  goes  home  and  falls  into 
the  hands  of  some  specialist  who  discovers  some  neuroses  of  the  "  in- 
ftttndibulum,"  "corpora  albicantia,"  "cervical  plexus,"  or  may  tiers- 
prof undus- ganglia;"  he  "has  just  escaped  softening  of  the  brain," 
"  disintegration  Of  the  heart,"  or  "  liquifaction  of  the  peptic  cells."  Or 
possibly  some  ametropic  condition  of  the  ocular  dioptrics  is  discovered 
and  the  patient  is  to  be  cured  and  made  able  to  work  by  a  pair  of 
glasses. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  per  day  in  labor,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
work  in  Japan,  are  elements  which  tend  to  augment  the  exhaustion  of 
missionary  labor ;  but  these  will  be  treated  of  in  their  appropriate  place 
when  we  come  to  consider  how  the  exhaustive  effects  of  such  labor  can 
best  be  avoided. 
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II. — REMEDY. 

In  applying  the  remedies  for  missionary  ill-health,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
excusable  for  being  candid  and  plain  ;  and  if  in  showing  how  health  is 
to  be  maintained  and  a  satisfactory  amount  of  work  performed,  I  am 
somewhat  severe  in  my  strictures,  you  must  recollect  that  it  requires 
unsparing  surgery  to  eradicate  faulty  habits. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  HEALTH  AS  VIEWED  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
FORCES  USED  IN  WORK. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  relations  of  matter 
and  mind,  nor  how  either  or  both  generate  and  maintain  the  forces  used  in 
their  activity.  But  the  use  of  some  terms  become  necessary,  and  some 
idea  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  force  consumed  in  activity 
and  the  source  from  which  it  is  generated,  helps  in  getting  a  clear  un 
derstanding  of  the  subject,  and  in  making  an  application  of  the  principles 
involved  in  maintaining  health.  To  the  consideration  of  two  points  wo 
invite  your  attention.  The  force  consumed  in  work,  and  the  source 
from  which  it  is  generated,  together  with  the  relation  which  they  sustain 
to  eath  other.  Man  is  a  force-consuming  and  a  force -generating  engine. 
In  all  forms  of  activity,  whether  physical  or  mental,  these  two  processes 
are  carried  on  conjointly.  The  generating  force  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  "  a  stock  of  energy,"  "  a  reserve  force,"  and  the  force  consumed  in 
work  "  the  working  force."  The  reserve  force  may  well  be  compared 
to  "  capital"  at  interest,  and  the  working  force  to  the  "  interest."  To 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  means  for  use  you  must  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  capital.  If  unwisely  or  through  pressure  of  circum 
stances  you  draw  more  than  the  interest  generated,  you  diminish  the 
capital,  and  hence  the  means  for  present  and  future  use.  In  the  animal 
economy  "  the  working  force  "  available  for  use  depends  not  only  upon 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  "  reserve  force,"  but  also  upon  the 
manner  in  which  "the  working  force"  is  demanded  and  used.  The 
nervous  element  involved,  introduces  a  peculiar  genesis  into  the  reserve, 
which  plays  an  important  role  in  the  supply  and  use  of  "  the  working 
force."  When  the  mind  is  enlisted  and  the  work  a  delight,  this  complex 
piece  of  machinery  works  smoothly,  with  oiled  bearings  and  no  loss  of 
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power  by  friction.  "  Thoroughly  agreeable  employment,  however 
engrossing,  stimulates  the  recuperative  faculty  while  it  taxes  the  strength, 
and  the  supply  of  nerve-force  seldom  falls  short  of  the  demand."  The 
working  force  generated  is  large  and  applied  without  loss  and  wear.  No 
break- down  is  likely  to  ensue  under  such  conditions.  But  if  the  in 
dividual  be  driven  by  unwise  zeal  or  undue  ambition,  the  force  expended 
in  work  is  likely  to  exceed  what  the  reserves  with  due  conservation  can 
generate,  and  the  capital  gradually  becomes  undermined.  Or  if  the 
mind  is  not  enlisted,  the  work  enforced  or  taken  up  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
the  machinery  works  with  heated  bearings,  the  force  generated  is  lessened, 
and  its  use  attended  with  loss, — the  nervous  energy  wears  away  and 
break-down  ensues. 

"The  part  which  'a  stock  of  energy '  plays  in  brain- work  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Reserves  are  of  high  moment  everywhere  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  the  reserve  of  mental  force  is  in  a  practical  sense 
more  important  than  any  other."  The  force  employed  in  mental  activity 
may  well  be  compared  to  a  bellows.  While  the  integrity  of  the  bellows  is 
maintained  it  gives  stability  and  tension  to  the  blast,  but  if  the  bellows 
be  impaired  its  residual  air  fails  to  impart  elasticity  and  force.  So  also 
in  regard  to  brain- work.  As  Mortimer  Granville  has  so  well  said,  "  no 
good,  great  or  enduring  work  can  be  safely  accomplished  by  brain-force 
without  a  reserve  of  strength  sufficient  to  give  buoyancy  to  the  exercise, 
and  if  I  may  so  say,  rythm  to  the  operations  of  the  mind."1  By  so  tim 
ing  our  labor  that  the  force  consumed  in  work  does  not  exceed  what  the 
reserve  nervous  energy  can  supply  and  maintain  its  integrity,  we 
maintain  that  vis  a  terc/o  which  gives  tension,  stability,  and  ease  to  the 
processes  of  mental  activity  ; — we  maintain  health,  and  thus  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  force  for  work.  But  without  a  reserve  of  mental 
energy  the  mind  cannot  continue  in  the  healthful  exercise  of  its  functions. 
To  so  prosecute  work  that  the  residual  force  of  the  reserves  is  weakened,  is 

1  After  having  prepared  and  read  this  essay,  but  before  the  final  revision  for 
this  occasion  (Missionary  Conterence,  Osaka),  I  obtained  Mortimer  Granville's 
article  on  "  Worry  "  (the  Nineteenth  Century,  1881).  The  thought  presented  in 
that  article  is  so  in  consonance  with  the  tenor  of  this  essay  that  I  have  quoted 
some  of  his  clear-cut,  pertinent  sentences.  I  also  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  him  for  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  ivorry. 
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disastrous,  not  only  because  the  elasticity  imparted  to  the  working  force 
is  deficient,  but  because  the  "  stock  of  energy  "  is  consumed,  and  the  force 
generated  becomes  increasingly  small,  and  is  applied  under  such  conditions 
as  to  accomplish  the  poorest  and  least  results  for  the  force  consumed. 

The  reserves  being  of  such  vital  importance  to  physical  and  mental 
integrity,  they  are  protected  by  efficient  guards.  Pain,  hunger, 
weariness ;  the  sensations  of  physical  and  mental  discomfort  and 
uneasiness,  are  guards  set  at  the  door  of  encroachment  on  the*  reserve 
force.  These  natural  safeguards  are  so  well  fitted  for  their  task,  that 
neither  body  nor  mind  is  exposed  to  the  peril  of  serious  exhaustion 
so  long  as  their  demands  are  heeded.  Yet  they  may  be  stifled  by 
adverse  and  overwhelming  influences.  When  a  man  is  driven  by  ambi 
tion  or  zeal,  the  warnings  thrown  around  the  reserves  are  apt  to  pass 
unheeded.  When  the  effort  to  work  grows  day  by  day  more  difficult, 
the  task  of  fixing  the  attention  becomes  increasingly  laborious,  thought 
wanders,  and  rest  forsakes  the  pillow,  the  laborer  should  know  that  to 
thus  force  the  reserves  and  disregard  the  warning  calls  of  nature  is  to 
continue  work  in  the  face  of  peril, — for  the  break  will  come.  And  when 
once  a  collapse  has  occurred,  recovery  follows  tardily  and  is  seldom 
complete.  To  prosecute  labor  by  making  continued  drafts  on  the  reserve 
force,  is  to  work  "  like  an  engine  with  the  safety-valve  locked,  the  steam 
gauge  falsified,  and  the  governing  apparatus  out  of  gear." 

But  while  the  work  is  agreeable  and  the  warnings  of  nature  heeded, 
the  mind  works  in  the  way  prescribed Jby  its  constitution  and  a  break 
down  is  barely  possible.  Now  I  don't  wish  to  say  that  the  Missionary's 
work  is  not  "  thoroughly  agreeable,"  but  so  much  of  it  must  necessarily 
be  done  under  such  environment,  that  through  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
vocation,  and  the  friction  and  worry  in  his  work,  the  guards  placed  at 
the  door  of  the  reserve  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  proper  relation  to 
the  working  force  are  broken  down,  the  warnings  of  nature  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention,  or  are  passed  by  unheeded  till  the  break  comes. 

In  this  short  piece  of  philosophy  we  express  the  gist  and  essence  of 
the  subject  of  work  and  health.  Whatever  else  may  be  said,  can  only 
be  the  application  of  the  principles  here  evolved  to  a  particular  case, — 
how  to  maintain  the  harmony  and  proper  relation  between  the  energy 
in  reserve  and  the  force  expended  in  work  in  a  particular  line  of  activity 
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and  under  existing  circumstances.  With  this  end  in  view  we  proceed  to 
the  examination  of  missionary  work,  and  note  the  various  ways  in  which 
encroachments  are  made  upon  the  energy  in  reserve  and  ill-health  creeps 
in.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  normal  modes  of  mental  activity  the 
reserves  are  efficiently  guarded.  That  which  disarranges  normal  processes 
of  activity  and  introduces  disorder  into  mental  operations  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  word,  "  Worry,"  with  its  friction  and  wear. 
Our  problem  then  resolves  itself  into  this, — to  search  for  the  avenue 
by  which  worry  creeps  into  the  work,  and  how  to  prevent  it.  A 
problem  simple  enough  in  conception,  but  encumbered  by  many  diffi 
culties  in  practice.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  and  in  the  problem  before  us  it  is  eminently 
true.  If  we  can  keep  out  the  crux  of  worry,  we  shall  not  need  to  seek 
the  healing  influences  of  the  waters  of  Spa  or  Bethel. 

I. — IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

We  deal  with  this  subject  for  the  present  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  health.  The  acquisition  of  the  language  is  of  the  first 
importance,  without  which  the  missionary  is  a  lame  worker.  The 
mechanic  must  first  acquire  the  skillful  use  of  his  tools  before  he  can 
work  with  ease  or  perform  a  creditable  amount  of  work.  So  must  the 
missionary  first  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  before  he  can 
labor  with  an  economical  use  of  his  working  force.  At  least  three  years 
should  be  devoted  to  the  language  before  the  missionary  takes  up 
responsible  work.2  If  he  commences  responsible  work  before  he  is 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  people  or  has  a  reasonably  good 
command  of  the  language,  being  conscious  of  the  imperfectness  of  his 
efforts,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  results,  he  makes  drafts  on  his  sen- 

2 After  discussing  the  subjects  of  "the  Missionary's  Health,"  and  "The 
Study  of  the  Language,"  at  the  two  previous  meetings  of  the  Missionary  Associa 
tion  in  Osaka  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved, — That,  whether  we  regard  the  Missionary's  health,  his  efficiency 
as  a  worker,  or  his  ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  the  Japanese  brethren, — it  is 
our  opinion  that  his  highest  and  most  permanent  success  demands  that,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  three  years,  he  should  not  be  expected  to  take  any  responsible 
charge,  but  should  give  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  work  of  securing  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  people. 
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sibilities  to  aid  him  in  the  unequal  task.  His  efforts  to  work  become 
constrained,  he  labors  with  great  friction,  consuming  a  large  amount  of 
force  to  accomplish  small  results.  Worry  early  comes  in  to  add  to  the 
confusion  and  increase  the  exhaustion.  He  fails  to  acquire  calm,  easy 
habits  of  work ;  and  if  such  habits  are  not  early  formed  they  are  but 
imperfectly  acquired  in  future  years.  The  unnatural,  exhaustive  habits 
early  fallen  into,  cling  to  him,  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  he  can  do 
and  adding  to  the  discomfort  with  which  he  does  it.  He  early  falls  a  victim 
to  missionary  "  ill-health,"  and  when  his  labors  should  be  most  useful 
he  is  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field  to  restore  his  exhausted  energies. 

Again,  the  labor  of  acquiring  the  language  and  the  responsible, 
trying  duties  of  missionary  work  are  too  great  to  be  assumed  at  the  same 
time.  They  react  on  each  other  by  intensifying  the  sense  of  the  impor 
tance  of  the  work  and  its  grave  responsibilities.  The  double  duty  thus 
early  assumed  stimulates  to  increased  activity,  and  is  liable  to  suspend 
the  function  of  the  guards  set  at  the  threshold  of  the  reserves.  Dissatis 
faction  in  view  of  the  work  and  the  slow  progress  made  creeps  in,  the 
judgment  is  led  captive,  while  zeal  and  enthusiasm  drive  the  chafed 
laborer  on  in  face  of  peril. 

In  the  problem  of  maintaining  health  and  with  it  securing  the 
largest  returns  in  continuous  and  effective  work,  the  question  of  getting 
a  proper  start,  of  forming  easy  and  natural  habits  of  work,  is  of  great 
importance.  In  a  work  which  must  be  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of  such 
environments  as  missionary  work  necessarily  is,  all  elements  which  lead 
to  exhaustion  and  introduce  worry  should  be  religiously  excluded.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  Board  that  sends  him  out, 
to  secure  the  largest  and  best  results  possible  in  the  work  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  And  the  most  effective  effort  in  that  direction  will  be  made 
by  insisting  on  a  sufficient  preparation  in  the  language,  drill  and  disci 
pline  in  the  line  of  future  work,  with  a  gradual  taking  up  of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

There  is  no  settled  policy  on  this  point  among  the  different  Boards8 

8  Some  of  the  Boards  more  recently  commencing  work  in  Japan  have  a  settled 
policy  on  this  point.  But  few  of  the  older  Boards  have.  There  is  no  settled 
policy  among  the  different  Boards  in  regard  to  when  it  is  right  for  a  new  man  to 
commence  work. 
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working  in  Japan.  Judging  from  their  methods  of  work  they  consider 
it  of  minor  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  an 
ambition  to  shove  the  new  missionary  into  responsible  work  as  soon  as 
possible,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Among  the  Boards  working 
in  Japan,  we  find  one  of  the  older  Societies  seeing  to  it  that  their  young 
missionary  takes  up  some  form  of  work  within  a  year,  and  has  no 
objection  to  that  work  being  taken  up  at  once.  They  also  frequently  see 
their  new  worker  fade  away  and  fail  in  health  under  the  too  onerous 
duties  thus  early  imposed,  followed  by  months  of  illness  and  enforced 
idleness  if  not  by  worse  results.  Another  Society  sends  their  recruits 
forth  to  their  field  with  the  caution,  "  Now  don't  let  us  hear  from  you 
under  two  or  three  years.  Your  business  is  to  quietly  get  the  language 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  people  among  whom  you  are  to  work." 
This  Society  sees  their  recruits  grow  up  into  efficient  workers,  with 
health  and  ability  to  work  when  the  time  comes.  While  another  Board 
sends  their  men  off  with  the  young  American  motto  of  "now  we  shall 
expect  to  hear  from  you  soon."  And  they  generally  do  both  hear  from 
their  hopeful  recruit  and  see  him  too,  sooner  than  they  wish.  In  such 
a  field  as  Japan,  and  with  a  vocation  containing  so  little  of  the  elements 
of  unhealthfulness  as  missionary  work,  such  disastrous  results4  can  only 
follow  some  radical  defect  in  methods  of  work. 

II. — THE  PROPER  ADJUSTMENT  OF  EACH  ONE  TO  His  WORK. 

The  character  of  Missionary  work  being  such  as  described  above, 
how  can  the  laborer  best  fortify  himself  against  the  debilitating  influences 
which  creep  in  along  with  his  work.  As  a  working  machine,  man  is  as 
strong  as  his  weakest  point.  To  render  himself  more  effective  he  needs 
to  protect  and  strengthen  his  weaker  points.  To  be  forewarned  as  to 
the  lines  in  which  he  will  most  probably  fail  is  to  be  forearmed.  While 
we  would  give  to  a  sufficient  preparation  the  first  place  in  point  of  time, 
we  emphasize  the  proper  adjustment  of  each  one  to  his  ivork  as  of  the 
highest  practical  importance  to  the  missionary  in  his  labor. 

In  the  normal  modes  of  mental  exercise,  while  the  mind  is  acting 
in  the  way  prescribed  by  its  constitution,  "  over- work  is  barely  possible 

*  See  table  B,  under  head  of  "  Broken  down  in  health." 
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and  seldom  if  ever  happens."  That  which  most  commonly  exposes  the 
reserve  of  mental  energy  to  loss  and  injury  is  "  Worry."  **  The  natural 
rythm  of  work  is  broken,  the  machinery  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
exercise  which  would  otherwise  be  pleasurable  and  innocuous,  becomes 
painful  and  even  destructive."  The  energy  employed  in  industry 
carried  on  under  these  conditions  is  lavished  in  producing  small  results 
and  speedy  exhaustion.  "  The  reserve  comes  into  play  early  in  the 
task,  and  the  faculty  of  recuperation  is  suspended."  The  effort  to  work 
becomes  daily  more  laborious,  and  the  unfortunate  laborer  struggles  on 
in  the  teeth  of  peril,  till  the  break  conies. 

Worry  is  the  bane  not  only  of  happiness  but  of  health  in  all  voca 
tions  and  conditions  of  life.  Some  anomalous  souls  appear  to  be  so 
constituted  that  fret  and  worry  is  the  first  thing  that  springs  to  the 
surface  when  their  physical  and  mental  machinery  is  set  in  motion. 
Their  niche  in  the  world  would  be  unfilled  if  they  did  not  supply  the 
fret  and  worry.  For  such  we  have  no  remedy.  What  they  need  is 
self-control,  self- discipline.  "  But  the  worry  which  springs  from  the 
business  in  hand  is  a  needless,  though  not  always  an  avoidable,  evil.' 
"  Worry  is  disorder  in  mental  work,  and  disorderly  work  is  abhorred  by 
the  laws  of  nature  which  leave  it  wholly  without  a  remedy."  In  a 
large  proportion  of  instances  this  description  of  disorder  is  due  to  lack 
of  education  in  brain  work.  "Men  and  women  with  minds  capacious  and 
powerful  enough  but  untrained,  attempt  feats  for  which  training  is 
indispensible,  and,  being  untrained,  they  fail."  Success  in  any  depart 
ment  of  labor  requires  experience  and  more  or  less  training  in  that 
special  field.  The  economic  use  of  force  in  any  work  requires  repeated 
drill  till  the  effort  put  forth  becomes  easy  and  in  a  sense  automatic. 
Missionaries  entering  their  field  are  apt  to  forget  the  importance  of 
special  training  for  special  work ;  supposing  the  only  further  qualification 
they  need  is  a  knowledge  of 'the  language,  they  are  content  to  substitute 
"  learning  for  education,  and  result  for  processes."  Not  content  to  wait 
for  that  education  which  experience  alone  can  give,  they  are  speedily 
engulfed  in  environments  to  which  they  know  not  how  to  adjust 
themselves,  and  confused  by  mental  processes  which  they  cannot 
control.  Confusion,  fret,  and  worry  are  the  necessary  results ;  they 
continue  their  work  in  the  face  of  imminent  danger,  and  fortunate  is  he 
47 
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who  within  five  or  six  years  becomes  qualified  for  full  and  easy  work 
without  a  break- down.  Even  those  who  break  down  often  fail  to  gain 
education  by  experience.  Others  again  come  through  these  years  of 
training  with  their  health  so  undermined  and  their  training  and  educa 
tion  in  the  line  of  their  work  so  incomplete  that  a  break- down  within 
the  next  few  years  is  inevitable.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
success  that  time  be  spent  in  training,  and  the  ability  to  adjust  one's 
self  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  work  without  friction  or 
worry,  be  attained,  or  no  good  and  permanent  work  can  be  accomplished. 
The  point  to  be  made  clear,  then,  is  that  the  first  few  years  of 
missionary  life  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  secure  training  and 
discipline  in  the  line  of  future  work,  so  as  to  become  adjusted  to  the 
environments  of  the  work,  that  it  may  be  carried  on  without  the  expen 
diture  of  useless  force  and  worry.  Too  early  taking  up  of  responsibility 
and  work  is  to  substitute  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  judgment  and 
experience  ;  confusion  in  processes  of  mental  activity  creep  in,  smoothness 
and  ease  in  work  necessarily  environed  with  elements  of  excitement  and 
friction  drop  out,  and  that  discipline  necessary  to  sucess  and  good  health 
is  not  attained.  And  if  not  attained  during  the  first  few  years  of 
missionary  work,  it  is  but  partially  if  at  all  attained  thereafter. 

SELF  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  LINE  OF  WORK.    (I).  So  AS  TO  EXCLUDE  WORRY. 

The  thing  needed  then  is  education  and  discipline  in  the  line  of 
work,  First,  that  the  missionary  may  so  adjust  himself  to  his  work  as  not 
to  be  fretted  and  worried  by  it.  None  of  us  go  a  warring  as  a  principal 
and  at  his  own  expense.  This  work  has  been  begun,  is  carried  on  and 
will  be  successfully  completed  by  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  a  partnership  work,  and  we  hold  the  lesser  stocks. 
Though  we  fail,  the  Principal  stands  pledged  to  carry  it  on.  He  has  the 
means  and  working  ability  to  do  it,  and  that  too  without  our  aid.  Your 
worrying  and  fretting  over  it  as  many  do  is  simply  an  exhibition  of  lack 
of  faith,  an  undue  magnifying  of  your  own  importance,  and  a  lack  of  the 
proper  conception  of  the  part  which  your  Principal  plays  in  it,  and  of 
your  relations  to  Him.  It  is  exhaustive,  egotistic,  and  exceedingly 
foolish. 

No  Japanese  is  led  to  see  the  truth  any  clearer  because  of  fret  over 
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his  moral  obtuseness.  No  native  Christian  is  disentangled  from  his  net 
of  sin  and  brought  into  a  higher  life  of  Christian  love  because  you  worry 
over  it.  No  student  makes  a  better  use  of  her  time  because  her  teacher 
is  annoyed  at  her  thoughtlessness  and  her  inability  to  see  the  importance 
of  doing  things  promptly  and  well.  No  ambitious,  speculative,  self- 
willed,  uneasy  native  worker  or  Christian  is  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
his  projects  and  the  wisdom  of  your  plans,  or  made  the  more  ready  to 
heed  your  advice  from  your  fretting  and  worrying  over  it.  Your  worry 
and  fret  has  no  effect  upon  them  whatever  ;  when  you  meet  them  for 
the  next  sodan  your  anxiety  in  the  interim  has  brought  them  no  nearer 
you.  Its  only  effect  is  upon  yourself,  rendering  you  more  nervous  and 
less  able  for  the  work  in  hand.  When  you  lay  down  your  work,  lay 
down  your  worry  and  fret  with  it,  and  when  you  come  to  take  it  up 
again  you  will  take  it  up  with  a  clearer  mind  and  a  lighter  heart.  The 
worry,  which  springs  from  the  work  must  be  met  and  overcome,  if  you 
are  to  succeed  in  maintaining  health.  "  What ! "  says  one  of  my 
patients  to  me,  "  you  would  have  me  make  my  work  an  overcoat  that  I 
can  lay  off  and  put  on  at  will  ?"  Yes,  just  so.  And  your  ability  to  do 
so  measures  your  ability  to  work  and  the  length  of  time  you  can 
continue  in  it.  The  break- down  from  the  worry  of  the  work  must  be 
met  and  prevented. 

I  am  indebted  to  one  of  my  patients  for  the  following  anecdote  :— 
In  the  early  days  of  his  ministry  he  was  carrying  on  a  protracted 
meeting  with  only  partial  success.  An  old  minister,  faithful  pastor  and 
godly  man,  in  whose  Christian  character  and  earnest  piety  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence,  came  to  assist  him.  One  night  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  as  the  young,  anxious  minister  was  tossing  from  side  to  side, 
sighing  and  unable  to  sleep,  his  aged  companion  turned  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  could  not  sleep.  He  replied  he  could  not.  "  Well,"  said  the 
old  minister,  "  I  advise  you  to  let  those  sinners  go  to  hell  and  you  go  to 
sleep,"  and  turning  back  again,  quickly  followed  his  own  advice.  But 
his  young  friend  was  utterly  discomfited,  unable  to  understand  advice  so 
timely  given. 

A  good  old  doctor  now  laboring  in  Japan  tells  the  following 
ancedote  of  himself  in  his  early  missionary  days  when  in  China.  After 
being  there  a  short  time,  he  and  some  of  his  young  missionary  associates 
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concluded  they  must  have  a  prayer  meeting  to  pray  for  the  awakening 
and  revival  of  the  zeal  of  the  older  missionaries,  feeling  they  needed  a 
new  quickening  of  the  Spirit  and  to  be  more  imbued  with  a  love  for 
souls.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and  invited  the  older  missionaries  to 
join  them,  which  they  very  graciously  did.  But,  says  the  doctor, 
laughing,  "I  should  not  have  been  surprised  some  four  or  five  years 
after,  if  some  zealous  newcomer  had  proposed  a  prayer  meeting  for  my 
benefit."  He  had  learned  to  adjust  himself  to  his  work,  so  the  over- 
anxiety,  fret  and  worry  were  laid  aside.  So  of  all  those  who  have 
remained  any  length  of  time  on  the  field.  And  so  must  you,  if  you 
would  continue  any  number  of  years  in  active  labor,  learn  to  adjust 
yourself  to  the  work  and  let  the  fret  and  wear  of  it  drop  out.  All  things 
considered,  he  who  remains  the  longest  on  the  field  in  labor  accomplishes 
the  most,  even  in  any  given  length  of  time.  No  one  can  long  continue 
to  labor  carrying  the  burden  of  fret  and  wear  that  some  of  you  do. 
Many  missionaries  have  yet  to  learn  the  Religion  of  Patience.  And  by 
patience  I  don't  mean  the  virtue  of  mere  passive  endurance,  for  that  not 
unfrequently  may  be  no  virtue,  but  I  mean  rather  that  ability  which 
enables  us  under  all  possible  circumstances,  when  we  have  done  our 
best,  to  rest  undespairingly  and  trustfully  for  the  result. 

(II.) AS    TO    THE    USE    OF    THE    FACULTIES    OF    MlND    UPON    WHICH    THE 

BUEDEN    OF    THE    WoEK   IS    TfiEOWN. 

But  secondly,  the  missionary  should  learn  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
work,  so  that  in  his  labor  those  faculties  of  mind  which  are  the  least 
exhausted  by  the  work  are  the  ones  which  receive  the  brunt  of  the  friction 
and  do  the  work. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  missionary  work  makes  heavy 
drafts  on  the  sensibilities  In  your  efforts  to  win  the  Japanese,  in 
striving  to  bridge  over  the  distance  which  difference  of  nationality 
places  beween  you  and  them,  you  endeavor  to  show  your  interest  in 
them ;  in  other  words  you  draw  on  your  sensibilities  and  place  them  in 
the  front  to  receive  the  friction  and  wear  of  the  work.  When  you  are 
endeavoring  to  lead  the  native  Christians  into  a  more  perfect  conception 
of  Divine  truth,  to  forsake  the  accustomed  practices  of  idolatry,  supersti 
tion  and  heathenish  forms  of  sin  and  vice  which  they  still  often 
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thoughtlessly  practise,  and  come  into  a  higher  Christian  life ;  in 
exhorting,  admonishing,  and  persuading  them,  that  you  may  the  more 
effectually  influence  them,  you  make  large  drafts  on  your  sensibilities. 
When  you  endeavor  to  disentangle  the  net  of  petty  quarrel  and  squabble, 
contention,  and  bickering  in  the  churches,  and  cultivate  love  and  charity 
in  its  place ;  when  you  are  laboring  to  induce  your  native  helper 
to  conform  to  what  you  believe  to  be  wise  and  best  under  the 
circumstances  ; — in  short  in  any  and  all  cases  when  you  become  fretted, 
excited,  anxious,  and  worried  in  your  work,  if  you  stop  to  analyze  your 
method  of  work  and  how  you  adjust  yourself  to  it,  you  find  you  are 
laboring  largely  through  the  agency  of  the  sensibilities,  while  the  intellect 
has  comparatively  light  drafts  made  upon  it.  This  is  especially  so  in 
girls'  schools ;  it  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  of  lady  workers  than  of  the 
gentlemen ;  it  is  much  more  manifest  in  the  nervous,  anxious  worker 
than  in  the  calm  deliberate  laborer. 

The  sensibilities  are  very  susceptible  to  friction  and  wear  ;  and  this 
form  of  wear  is  the  most  trying  and  exhaustive.  On  the  other  hand  the 
intellect  is  as  void  of  feeling  as  a  piece  of  cold  steel ;  friction  and  wear 
do  not  harm  it  so  nor  produce  such  nervousness  and  exhaustion.  The 
labor  of  the  intellect  is  always  deliberate,  cool,  collected,  and  quiet. 
The  amount  of  cold  intellectual  labor  that  can  be  done  is  very  large ; 
the  amount  of  sensitive,  nervous  labor  that  one  can  endure  is  small. 

The  remedy  then  is  at  hand  and  only  needs  to  be  applied.  Instead 
of  making  large  drafts  on  the  sensibilities,  bring  the  intellect  to  the  front 
to  do  the  work,  receive  the  friction  and  wear,  and  bring  in  your  sensi 
bilities  only  to  aid  and  give  success  to  your  intellectual  effort.  The 
question  of  securing  the  greatest  results  in  our  missionary  work  and 
maintaining  health,  is  the  simple  question  of  reducing  the  friction  and 
wear  in  the  work  and  putting  that  where  it  will  tell  the  least  on  the 
individual. 

OBJECTIONS. 

(a)  But  it  is  objected  that  to  labor  as  herein  taught  you  fail  to 
impress  the  natives.  That  as  love  begets  love,  and'sympathy  sympathy, 
so  your  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  interest  in  them  begets  within 
them  an  interest  for  what  you  teach,  and  thus  you  win  them.  That  to  work 
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as  herein  taught  would  be  to  work  much  less  successfully.  That  there 
is  truth  and  force  in  these  objections  I  admit.  But  they  are  not  so 
forcible  as  at  first  appears.  How  much  do  you  lose  by  your  ill-health 
and  partial  work,  by  your  frequent  and  long  rests,  and  finally  by  being 
compelled  to  return  home  for  a  time  ?  Much  every  way.  You  can  take 
a  good  lesson  from  your  native  helpers  on  this  point.  Their  effort  is 
generally  characteristic  of  Oriental  ease.  They  gaze  and  wonder  at  you 
in  your  nervous,  noisy  way,  it  is  true,  but  how  much  of  it  is  astonish 
ment  and  simple  wonder  at  your  theatrical  efforts.  Besides,  there  are 
other  ways  of  showing  them  and  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  your 
interest  in  them.  A  constant  readiness  to  instruct,  a  willingness  to 
attend  to  their  wants  and  do  them  good,  is  more  potent  than  the  fencing 
and  coquetry  of  the  sensibilities  to  the  same  end.  Besides,  I  only  insist 
upon  such  a  disposition  and  use  of  your  powers  as  secures  the  greatest 
amount  of  efficient  work,  and  that  will  always  be  found  when  the  greater 
burden  of  the  work  is  thrown  upon  the  intellect  and  the  sensibilities  are 
but  lightly  taxed. 

(b)  But  again,  others  object  that  this  cannot  be  done.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  watch  many  of  you  in  your  work,  and  see  how  you  throw 
out  your  sensibilities  to  the  front,  to  be  rasped  and  fretted  by  the  many 
points  of  friction  constantly  occurring  in  missionary  work,  and  observe 
how  you  recoil  and  wear  out  under  it; — to  see  how  unwisely  you 
distribute  your  forces ; — it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  this,  to  know 
that  if  you  protect  the  reserves  of  nervous  energy,  it  must  be  done. 
Why  some  of  you  spend  as  much  nervous  force  in  an  hour's  work  as  a 
judicious,  wise  man  would  in  an  ordinary  day's  labor.  You  must  learn 
to  husband  your  nervous  strength.  You  should  not  be  willing  to  make 
such  an  acknowledgment  of  your  weakness,  that  in  the  front  of  the 
contest  that  is  long  and  hard,  you  cannot  so  dispose  of  your  work 
ing  forces  as  to  shield  the  weak  and  use  the  strong.  In  this  as  in 
other  matters  of  self-discipline,  he  who  wills  shall  win.  In  the  scientific 
and  commercial  industries  of  life,  how  does  a  man  labor  to  train  and 
discipline  himself  that  he  may  obtain  the  full  development  and  control  of 
all  his  powers.  A.nd  is  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  less 
deserving  of  the  same  patient  effort  to  secure  success  ?  During  the 
first  years  of  missionary  life,  while  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  use  of 
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your  tongues  and  ears,  the  young  missionary  should  drill  himself  in 
self-control  and  how  to  adjust  his  forces  that  when  he  comes  to  labor, 
he  may  not  be  overcome  or  continually  baffled  by  the  unskilful  use  of 
his  powers.  But  with  the  nervous  no  tame,  half-hearted  efforts  will 
secure  success.  I  have  seen  this  tried  sufficiently  to  know,  that  he 
who  will  patiently  and  perseveringly  strive  will  succeed. 

Working  by  making  large  drafts  on  the  sensibilities  not  only 
renders  the  labor  much  more  exhaustive,  but  is  further  objectionable  in 
that  it  is  liable  to  narcotize  the  sense  of  weariness  and  allow  the 
reserves  to  be  appropriated.  The  exhaustion  shows  itself  in  uneasiness 
and  excitement.  The  natural  rythm  of  mental  activity  is  disturbed  and 
worry  creeps  in  to  add  to  the  confusion.  We  may  at  once  wisely 
fortify  ourselves  by  concluding  that  the  reserves  will  not  be  effectually 
guarded  in  the  line  of  the  sensibilities,  but  that  they  must  be  protected 
by  intellectual  labor. 

I  received  an  urgent  call  one  morning  to  visit  one  of  my  patients. 
He  was  one  of  those  earnest  zealous  workers,  who  shield  their  intellect 
with  the  tenderer  emotions  of  their  sensitive  nature  in  their  labor ;  and 
as  a  result  he  had  exhausted  his  reserves,  so  he  was  unable  to  work  and 
was  growing  worse  and  worse  under  a  fever  of  fret  and  worry.  I  found 
him  much  excited,  bathed  with  perspiration  and  in  a  nervous  tremor. 
This  had  been  his  condition  all  night,  unable  to  sleep.  As  I  had 
repeatedly  gone  over  the  nature  of  his  work  with  him  and  given  my 
instructions,  I  felt  annoyed  at  this  exhibition  of  folly  and  lack  of  self- 
control.  I  ordered  him  a  glass  of  brandy  and  breakfast,  and  left,  telling 
him  the  issue  was  in  his  own  hands.  I  called  in  during  the  evening 
and  went  over  the  nature  of  his  work  once  more,  giving  my  advice,  and 
left  with  a  half-hearted  promise  that  he  would  follow  my  instructions. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  came  into  my  study  with  a  cheerful  smile  on 
his  face,  saying  there  was  something  in  his  case  I  had  not  yet  found 
out.  Last  night  after  I  left  he  began  to  fret,  and  sweat,  and  tremble 
and  could  not  sleep  as  during  the  night  previous.  The  condition  he 
felt  was  growing  desperate  :  something  must  be  done.  He  and  his  wife 
consulted,  and  as  a  last  resort  held  a  prayer  meeting.  He  prayed  that 
God  would  take  this  work  and  carry  it  on,  for  he  could  not,  just  as 
though  God  never  had  agreed  to  do  go,  He  became  calm  and  composed, 
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went  to  bed  and  had  a  good  night's  rest.  And  now  he  wanted  to  know 
if  it  was  necessary  to  continue  treatment  longer,  for  he  was  perfectly 
well.  I  informed  him  I  was  glad  to  know  that  God  had  led  him  to  see 
that  he  could  be  helped  by  the  means  Providence  had  already  placed 
within  his  reach.  That  if  he  would  trust  God  more  and  himself  less, 
let  God  do  the  fretting  and  he  be  calm  and  composed,  he  would  in  time 
be  able  for  work  again.  If  he  could  thus  adjust  himself  to  the  situation 
once,  cast  his  cares  on  God,  compose  himself  and  drop  his  worry,  he 
could  again,  and  repeatedly  till  it  became  habitual.  It  is  not  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  but  fretters  are  wedded  to  their  infirmities,  and  fret  and 
worry  they  will.  Many  otherwise  good  men  and  women,  missionaries 
at  that,  are  content  to  do  half- work,  drag  along  in  discomfort,  and  even 
break  down  through  the  exhaustive  influences  of  worry,  rather  than 
guard  the  reserves  of  health  and  happiness  by  breaking  off  the  evil  habit. 
To  form  a  habit  of  doing  one's  work  lightly  and  cheerfully,  is  of  in 
estimable  value  to  those  engaged  in  hard,  anxious  toil. 

Some  persons  find  it  more  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  some 
departments  of  work  than  others.  Much  can  be  done  by  each  one  engag 
ing  in  that  work  to  which  he  can  best  adjust  himself.  This  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  such  as  his  natural  tastes  and  qualifications 
lead  him  to  take  up.  In  a  missionary  field  there  is  diversity  of  work  to 
meet  the  diversity  of  individual  talent.  To  engage  in  work  one  is  ill 
adapted  to  either  by  nature  or  education,  though  taken  up  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  brings  friction  and  worry,  with  its  necessary  exhaustion  and  ill 
health.  In  general,  our  efficiency  as  missionaries  depends  upon  the 
health  we  enjoy,  and  the  ability  we  have  as  workers.  In  other 
countries  where  climatic  influences  play  so  large  a  part  in  prostrating 
missionaries  and  in  producing  inability  to  work,  it  is  not  equally  true  ; 
but  in  Japan  where  such  influences  are  slight,  and  where  the  mental 
and  social  character  of  the  people  is  such  as  to  intensify  the  work, 
missionary  labor  is  largely  gauged  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
laborer  adjusts  himself  to  his  work.  Missionaries  to  this  people  are 
called  upon  to  think  and  labor  in  ways  which  hitherto  they  have  been 
unaccustomed  to.  And  as  Sir  James  Paget  has  well  said  with  reference 
to  mental  adaptability  in  scientific  work,  that  "  Advances  change  the 
circumstances  of  mental  life,  and  minds  that  cannot  or  will  not  adjust 
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themselves  become  less  useful  or  at  least  must  modify  their  manner  of 
activity."  So  the  missionary  to  this  people  finds  himself  in  a  field  of 
new  mental  activity,  and  he  who  cannot  or  will  not  adjust  himself  to 
his  new  work,  must  be  content  to  be  driven  from  his  work  and  often 
from  the  field  by  failing  health  or  drag  himself  along  discouraged  by  the 
small  amount  of  work  he  is  able  to  do  and  the  discomfort  under  which 
he  does  it. 

Europeans  in  the  employ  of  the  Japanese  government  and  business 
men  generally  enjoy  good  health  and  like  the  climate.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  missionary  may  not  equally  enjoy  good  health 
and  working  ability,  if  he  properly  adjust  himself  to  his  work.  If 
the  man  of  business  retains  his  health  because  his  labor  is  less  ex 
haustive  and  the  responsibilities  of  his  vocation  bring  less  anxiety 
and  worry,  the  missionary  can  wisely  engraft  these  elements  of  success 
into  his  own  habits  of  work,  by  sloughing  oft  the  elements  of  exhaus 
tion  and  timing  his  labor  to  his  strength.  A  few  men  in  the  employ 
of  the  Japanese  have  broken  down  in  health,  and  been  compelled 
to  leave  the  field,  suffering  from  the  same  symptoms  that  missionaries 
do.  They  have  always  been  those  who  chafed  under  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  them,  fretted  under  the  difficulties  of  having  the  work 
entrusted  to  them  properly  done.  Generally  they  have  been  the  best 
and  most  honorable  servants  the  government  employed,  but  the 
friction  in  their  work  was  an  element  of  exhaustive  activity  which 
they  failed  to  adjust  themselves  to,  and  to  which  they  were  compelled 
to  make  a  final  surrender. 

III. — AN  UNDUE  MAGNIFYING  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRESENT  WORK. 

An  undue  magnifying  of  the  importance  oj  the  work  in  hand  and  an 
indequate  conception  of  the  importance  of  future  ivork  leads  to  labor  at 
unreasonable  times,  and  to  continue  on  in  work  that  ought  to  be  dropped 
for  a  season  of  relaxation  and  rest. 

It  is  a  common  thing  when  called  to  give  medical  advice  for  those 
feeling  somewhat  unwell  and  not  able  for  fall  work,  to  be  told  "  If  you 
can  only  help  me  along  till  I  get  through  this  piece  of  work  I  shall  be 
glad  and  I'll  take  it  easier  then."  And  when  I  urge  the  necessity  of 
dropping  the  work  now  and  resting  for  a  short  time,  it  may  be  for  a  few 
48 
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days  only,  I  am  told,  "  Oh  but  I  cannot,  it  is  so  important,  it  must  be 
done."  And  yet  it  is  such  that  it  can  be  dropped  or  put  off  for  a  time  just 
as  well  as  not,  so  far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
worker.  But  he  so  magnifies  the  importance  of  the  work  in  hand  that 
he  cannot  see  the  importance  of  adjusting  himself  to  his  present  work 
so  as  to  secure  health  for  work  in  the  future.  It  is  short-sighted  and 
injudicious  economy.  And  again,  when  I  have  patients  lay  their  work 
before  me  I  am  generally  able  to  tell  what  work  is  the  most  trying  on 
them,  and  when  I  advise  them  to  drop  this  or  that  work,  "  Why,  it  is 
the  very  work  they  cannot  drop,"  and  yet  most  likely  it  is  the  least 
important  work  they  have  on  hand.  It  is  the  work  they  are  anxious 
about,  they  fret  and  worry  over  it,  and  hence  the  work  they  ought  to 
drop,  but  on  this  very  account  they  magnify  its  importance.  In  this 
state  of  nerve-tire  I  find  patients  very  poor  judges  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  work  they  have  on  hand,  and  equally  deficient  in  disposition  to 
follow  judicious  advice.  This  state  of  nerve-tire,  more  or  less  inten 
sified,  is  a  common  condition  in  missionary  circles.  Those  in  this 
condition  may  be  in  apparently  good  health  and  able  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  that  has  none  of  the  elements  of  worry  in  it.  But 
they  have  drawn  upon  the  reserves  till  the  residual  force  fails  to 
give  stability  to  mental  activity.  They  are  in  a  state  of  nervous 
irritability,  and  when  any  thing  occurs  that  is  trying,  at  once 
their  sensitive  nerves  spring  to  the  front,  they  are  rasped  and  fretted 
by  all  points  of  friction  therein,  and  are  immediately  prostrated  and 
unable  to  work.  They  are  in  a  state  of  "unstable  equilibrium  "  as  to 
health  and  are  disqualified  for  work  requiring  self-possession,  deliberation, 
and  calm  thought.  They  have  no  reserve  strength  for  trying  work. 
As  such  occasions  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  field,  and  especially  so  in 
this,  a  missionary  should  always  have  a  stock  of  energy  sufficient  to 
furnish  working-force  to  meet  the  occasion  without  being  prostrated. 
In  this  state  of  nervous  irritability,  I  find  missionaries  poor  judges  of  their 
working  strength  or  the  comparative  importance  of  their  work.  And' 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  their  work  is  only  equalled  by  its 
folly.  However  important  the  present  work  may  be,  the  future  will 
bring  just  as  important  work  and  much  more  of  it.  In  my  experience 
I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  work  in  hand  was  so  important  that  one 
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was  justified  in  crippling  his  future  ability  to  work  by  doing  it.  Experi 
ence  is  constantly  showing  it  to  be  the  poorest  economy.  To  keep 
ourselves  in  the  best  condition  for  work,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  present 
apparent  important  work,  secures  the  broadest  returns  and  the  greatest 
efficiency.  You  should  learn  to  bring  the  powers  of  reason  and  per 
suasion  to  bear  upon  yourselves,  and  be  guided  by  them  in  the  work 
you  do  and  in  your  adjustment  to  it. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  on  to  prescribe  for  one  who  was  not 
feeling  able  for  present  work.  After  hearing  his  case  I  advised  him  to 
drop  his  work  for  a  few  days  and  go  off  to  the  mountains.  But,  "  Oh 
no,  he  could  not  think  of  that.  He  had  a  sermon  to  preach  to-morrow, 
his  class  was  just  beginning  to  be  interested,  the  subject  they  were  on 
now  was  very  important  at  that  stage  of  their  Christian  advancement, 
and  so  on,  and  so  forth,  he  could  not  do  it  at  all.  Couldn't  I  just  give 
him  something  to  help  him  on  for  a  few  days  till  he  got  over  this  pinch?" 
"  Yes,  I  had  given  my  advice,  that  was  better  than  any  drug."  But 
he  didn't  want  that.  The  next  day  the  audience  looked  at  him  in  wonder, 
as  he  with  nervous  excitement  strode  through  his  sermon.  As  we  were 
leaving  the  house  he  remarked,  *  I  think,  doctor,  you  were  mistaken  in 
your  judgment  of  me  yesterday ;  indeed  I  am  quite  sure  you  were.  See 
what  a  large  attendance  and  attentive  audience  we  had  to-day.  It  is 
really  encouraging ;  I  got  warmed  up  down  to  my  very  boots.  I  never 
felt  stronger  and  better  in  my  life ;  why  I  believe  I  could  jump  forty 
feet."  I  replied,  "  You  will  know  more  about  that  within  twenty-four 
hours."  The  next  day  he  sent  for  me.  I  found  him  in  bed,  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  instead  of  preaching  that  rousing  sermon  the  day 
before.  He  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  during  the  night.  He  was 
sighing  and  tossing,  nervously  prostrate,  and  fretting  because  he  could 
not  teach  his  class.  He  could  not  see  why  it  was.  No,  "  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  past  finding  out."  Some  ten  days  passed  before  he 
could  again  meet  his  class,  and  then  he  did  so  under  the  remon 
strance  of  his  medical  adviser.  And  thus  he  went  on  till  he  was 
driven  from  his  work  and  finally  from  the  field.  This  is  but  an 
exaggerated  example  of  a  physician's  common  experience  among 
missionaries.  In  this  you  can  each  in  a  measure  see  a  shadow  of 
himself. 
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IV. — A  PROPER  PROPORTIONMENT  OF  TIME  FOR  LABOR. 

A  proper  proportionment  of  the  time  devoted  to  work  is  essentially 
necessary  in  labor  making  large  drafts  on  the  nervous  energy.  Five  or 
at  most  eight  hours  of  mental  labor  per  day,  is  as  much  as  most  men 
can  endure  for  any  length  of  time  without  marked  impairment  of  health. 
Missionaries  spend  from  three  to  five  hours  in  the  study  of  the  language, 
translation,  or  whatever  work  they  may  have  on  hand,  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  in  receiving  and  talking  with 
callers,  attending  to  their  petty  wants,  and  having  long  and  perplexing 
"sodan"  with  them.  The  time  thus  spent  is  not  regarded  as  work, 
and  yet  a  large  part  of 'the  day  is  often  filled  up  with  such  labor,  and 
that  too  of  the  most  trying  and  exhaustive  activity. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  when  persons  apply  to  me  for  relief 
because  they  cannot  work  or  they  cannot  sleep,  and  I  say  "  you  have 
been  over-working," — they  dislike  to  be  told,  that  they  are  wearing 
down  with  "fret  and  worry"  it  grates  on  their  already  well  worn 
nerves ; — it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  told,  "  Oh  no,  I  have  been  doing 
next  to  nothing  at  all.  I  have  not  been  working  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  per  day."  But  on  further  inquiry,  I  find  they  have  been 
spending  the  day  and  often  part  of  the  night  in  wearisome  "  sedan"  with 
the  native  Christians.  This  phase  of  the  working  is  often  peculiarly 
taxing  in  the  care  of  the  churches,  in  our  schools,  and  especially  in 
girl's  schools,  where  it  is  a  continued  tax  and  exhaustive  strain  of 
listening  to  this  one's  requests,  attending  to  that  one's  wants,  and  seeing 
that  all  are  making  such  use  of  their  time  as  makes  a  school  a  place  of 
discipline  and  culture.  Here  the  lawless  intrusion  of  petty  wants  is 
allowed  to  be  a  constant  draft  upon  time  that  should  be  one's  own. 

Systematic  labor  is  healthful.  "Disorderly  work  is  abhorred  by 
the  laws  of  nature."  Each  one  in  his  work  should  systematically  lay  out 
the  hours  for  labor,  and  rare  indeed  should  be  the  exceptions  when  labor 
and  care  are  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  allotted  to  relaxation,  rest, 
and  exercise.  Especially  should  night  work  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
This  can  in  general  be  thrown  upon  the  native  helper.  The  Japanese 
with  all  their  outward  good  manners  are  very  exacting  in  their  intercourse 
•with  missonaries.  They  know  nothing  of  the  importance  of  a  systematic 
apportionment  of  time,  are  lawless  in  making  their  calls  as  well  as 
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unreasonable  in  their  demands  on  one's  time.  Many  missionaries  foster 
this  lawless  tendency  by  making  appointments  for  interviews  and 
"sodan"  outside  of  hours  allotted  to  work.  Others  again,  fearful  of 
giving  offence,  and  anxious  to  embrace  every  opportunity  for  doing  good, 
will  allow  the  natives  to  intrude  upon  them  at  the  most  unreasonable 
times.  The  lack  of  proper  porportionment  of  time  for  labor,  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  firmness  in  carrying  it  out,  allows  confusion  to  crowd 
into  mental  activity,  with  its  accompanying  worry  and  waste  of  nervous 
energy.  Much  is  lost  and  nothing  gained  by  allowing  work  to  be 
imposed  on  you  at  unreasonable  times.  The  only  accurate  way  of 
computing  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  work,  that  we  may  know  the 
strain  on  nerve  and  its  effects  on  health,  is  to  consider  all  the  hours 
spent  is  such  activity  as  hours  of  work  ;  and  even  more,  the  hours  spent 
by  the  wayside  in  conning  over  Japanese,  or  on  your  bed  in  thought  and 
worry  instead  of  quiet  sleep. 

The  constant  draft  of  this  continuous  work  gradually  undermines 
the  reserves,  till  frequently  a  sudden  collapse  occurs.  He  who  runs 
his  engine  to  the  full  capacity  of  its  power,  must  lie  by  frequently  and 
long  for  repairs.  Observing  that  one  of  my  young  missionary  friends 
was  growing  gradually  more  and  more  anxious  and  careworn  under  his 
continuous  work  of  the  study  of  the  language  and  the  missionary  work 
he  had  too  early  taken  on  himself,  I  took  the  liberty  to  give  him  some 
timely  advice.  But,  "Oh  no!  he  was  perfectly  well;  never  was  in 
better  condition  for  work,  was  not  anxious  about  his  work,  and  most  of 
all  was  not  over- working.  Statements  which  the  lines  of  his  face  had 
been  more  and  more  contradicting  for  the  last  few  months.  He  was 
very  desirous  of  quieting  any  apprehensions  I  might  have  as  to  his 
future  health ;  and  I  failed  to  convince  or  warn  him  of  his  danger.  A 
short  time  after  this  I  was  called  on  to  give  counsel  in  his  case.  His 
attention  had  been  suddenly  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  a  great  weight 
on  his  head,  he  could  not  >work,  his  thoughts  wandered.  After  an 
enforced  year  or  more  he  was  gradually  able  to  resume  work. 

V. — EXERCISE  AND  DIVERSION. 

To  men  as  intelligent  as  missionaries  are,  we  might  suppose  that  it 
would  be  unnecessay  to  mention  the  necessity  of  daily  physical  exercise, 
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but  experience  shows  that  practically  this  would  be  an  unwarantable 
assumption.  While  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen,  the 
gospel  of  living  in  a  measure  drops  out  of  mind.  The  current  of 
physical  life  stagnates,  and  mental  activity  becomes  muffled  under  the 
influence  of  sedentary  habits.  The  lack  of  use  produces  weakness  and 
disease.  Mental  labor  must  be  sustained  by  a  due  amount  of  physical 
activity.  Our  systematic  plans  for  hours  of  labor  must  provide  for  two 
or  three  hours  of  appropriate  physical  exercise  every  day.  This  should 
be  taken  in  the  way  that  will  secure  the  best  results.  Light  sports 
which  give  physical  exercise  and  afford  amusement  stand  first.  If  the 
laborer  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  nature  in  this  respect,  his 
persistent  toil  in  narrow  routines  of  thought  and  activity  soon  reveals  itself 
in  lines  that  tell  of  the  burdens  that  are  being  borne.  In  Japan,  where  the 
incentives  to  missionary  labor  are  such  that  one's  work  is  only  limited 
by  his  time  and  ability  to  labor,  the  tendency  to  constant  toil  must  be 
met  by  judicious  restraint.  The  remedy  is  to  face  the  fact  and  wisely 
time  the  labor  of  to-day,  not  for  the  present  but  for  the  future.  When 
fret  and  worry  creep  in,  recollect  they  are  calls  not  to  continued  work  but 
to  relaxation,  exercise,  and  recuperation. 

All  who  are  engaged  in  anxious,  worrying  toil,  such  as  missionaries 
generally  are,  in  addition  to  physical  exercise,  require  some  healthful 
mental  diversion.  The  mind  tires  of  the  monotony  and  needs  diversion 
to  give  it  healthful  elasticity.  The  signs  of  failing  energy  and  strength 
may  fail  to  arrest  the  consciousness  of  him  who  determinately  drives  on 
absorbed  in  work.  This  is  why  so  many  missionaries  make  light  of 
timely  suggestions  regarding  their  health.  They  have  no  realizing 
sense  of  their  condition,  and  are  not  made  aware  of  it  till  the  break 
comes.  It  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  physical  and  mental  organization 
that  can  thus  be  absorbed  in  work  for  even  a  few  years  and  not  suffer 
from  it.  That  the  mind  may  have  proper  elasticity  in  its  labors,  and 
that  the  invididual  may  perceive  the  signs  of  weariness  as  they  crawl 
upon  him,  he  must  have  suitable  and  appropriate  mental  diversion  from 
his  absorbing  work.  If  this  is  not  secured,  the  jaded  laborer's  attention 
may  first  be  arrested  by  an  uncomfortable  pressure  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  a  continuous  ache  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  a  rebellious  stomach 
that  refuses  to  do  duty.  If  his  doctor  will  only  "  give  him  something  " 
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to  take  the  pressure  from  bis  head,  the  ache  from  his  neck,  or  cajole  his 
refractory  stomach  into  subjection,  he  "  will  be  all  right  again,"  or 
perchance  he  loses  all  desire  and  interest  in  his  work.  He  doesn't  feel 
tired  ;  no,  he  "  is  perfectly  well,"  but  has  such  a  disinclination  and  dis 
gust  for  work  that  it  is  only  with  a  trying  effort  of  moral  persuasion 
and  a  keen  sense  of  religious  obligation  that  he  lashes  himself  on  to  work. 
He  may  grow  despondent,  fancy  he  has  fallen  from  grace  ;  that  he  has 
lost  all  missionary  zeal  and  is  not  fit  to  be  a  missionary.  Possibly  he 
is  not,  but  this  is  no  evidence  of  it.  He  is  far  too  exhausted  to  be  in  a 
fit  condition  to  do  mental  work  or  contend  with  worry. 

An  hour  or  so  of  suitable  mental  diversion  every  day  will  break  up 
the  monotony  and  bring  relief  from  absorbing  anxious  labor,  so  the 
signs  of  "nerve  tire"  will  be  timely  perceived  and  the  laborer  will  be 
in  a  mental  and  moral  condition  much  more  likely  to  respond  to  the 
warning  calls  of  nature.  The  harder  the  labor  and  the  more  anxiety 
it  brings,  the  greater  should  be  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  mental 
diversion  and  the  more  religiously  should  they  be  observed.  You  may 
say  it  would  be  degrading  to  your  high  calling  to  thus  flit  your  time 
away  in  exercise  and  diversion,  and  that  you  are  not  sent  out  to  thus 
wile  away  easy  hours.  Neither  are  you  sent  out  to  worry  and  wear 
yourself  out  with  ill-advised  work  and  cut  short  your  years  of  labor  and 
usefulness.  That  course  which  secures  the  greatest  amount  of  heathful 
and  effective  work  is  the  most  judicious  and  wise.  Over- work  is 
impossible  so  long  as  the  effort  made  is  easy  and  natural,  and  that  the 
effort  be  such,  the  bow  must  be  appropriately  unstrung  to  maintain  its 
normal  elasticity.  The  proper  division  of  time  into  hours  for  labor, 
exercise,  and  diversion  will  not  be  fallen  into  haphazard,  but  must  be 
systematically  provided  for  and  persistently  kept  up.  And  to  secure 
the  best  results  the  exercise  and  diversion  must  be  so  provided  for,  that 
the  object  for  which  they  are  followed  drops  out  of  mind  in  the  pursuit. 

VI. — RESTS  AND  FURLOUGHS. 

The  long  summer  rests  habitually  taken  by  some  are  not  to  be 
encouraged.  As  I  have  observed  their  effects,  they  lead  to  dissipation  in 
work.  Those  who  indulge  in  them  do  not  stand  the  work  any  better, 
if  as  well,  as  those  who  do  not.  They  are  one  of  the  means  that  tend  to 
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narcotize  the  guards  that  the  reserves  may  be  appropriated.  Looking 
forward  to  the  long  rest  of  the  summer,  the  laborer  spurs  himself  on  to 
increased  activity  while  the  function  of  the  warning  sense  is  suspended, 
thinking  he  can  regain  lost  energy  during  his  vacation.  But  frequently 
he  finds  his  vacation  has  not  brought  him  his  wonted  working  ability. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  such  persons  dally  along  a  month  or  six 
weeks  after  they  return  before  they  can  take  up  full  work.  The  great 
objection  to  be  urged  against  such  rests  is  that  they  break  through  the 
normal  modes  of  work  and  maintaining  health.  They  tend  to  form  and 
perpetuate  habits  of  work  which  necessarily  lead  to  a  break-down.  The 
only  safe  rule  is  to  follow  in  the  way  prescribed  by  our  physical  and 
mental  constitution,  and  so  time  our  labor  and  rest  as  to  make  long 
vacations  uunecessar}r.  Rests  are  only  checks  to  'excessive  activity.  And 
the  necessity  of  long  rests  is  a  reproach  to  a  normally  constituted  mind. 
We  should  seek  to  maintain  our  health  and  obviate  the  necessity  of 
losing  time  in  distracted  efforts  to  regain  it.  In  a  climate  such  as  Japan, 
a  gradual  dropping  off  of  work  as  the  warm  season  approaches,  with 
a]month  or  six  weeks  vacation  during  the  hottest  weather  is  all  sufficient. 
In  regard  to  furloughs  and  a  return  home,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
missionary's  highest  interest  requires,  and  the  greatest  efficiency  in  his 
work  will  be  secured  by,  a  return  home  at  stated  intervals.  My 
observations  had  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  furlough  ought 
to  be  taken  at  the  close  of  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  that  after 
that  once  every  eight  or  ten  years.  After  tabulating  the  statistics 
obtained  from  the  different  missions  and  analysing  them  with  reference 
to  this  point,  I  am  still  further  confirmed  in  my  views.  These  statistics, 
giving  the  [results  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  missionaries,  laboring 
during  periods  of  from  two  to  twenty-four  years,  give  as  a  result  thirty- 
four  "  broken-down  "  besides  many  other  failures  in  health,  as  the  result 
of  missionary  labor.  These  thirty-four  break-downs,  though  very  many 
more  than  they  should  be,  is  still  rather  a  small  number  from  which  to 
make  deductions  claiming  scientific  accuracy ;  yet  the  number  is 
sufficiently  large  from  which  to  draw  important  conclusions.  The  line 
of  break-down  from  these  thirty-four  cases,  like  the  thermal  line  on  a 
•  fever  chart,  presents  quite  a  uniform  curve,5  the  two  highest  points  of 

6  See  table  B. 
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which  culminate  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  years  from  landing  on  the 
field  or  the  last  furlough  home.  The  ladies  break  down  sooner  than 
the  gentlemen.  This  is  not  so  clearly  shown  in  the  consolidated  table,  but 
appears  quite  distictly  when  the  individual  cases  are  spread  out  before 
you.  By  concentrating  his  efforts  principally  upon  the  language,  and 
avoiding  responsible  missionary  work  for  the  first  three  years,  this 
tendency  to  break  down  during  the  fourth  year  can  be  pushed  along  to 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Against  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year,  if  the 
missionary  has  been  judicious  in  the  use  of  his  time  and  in  husbanding 
his  strength,  his  health  will  be  but  little  impaired,  he  will  have  a  good 
working  use  of  the  language,  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  people, 
and  has  had  some  experience  in  missionary  labor.  By  taking  a  furlough 
home  at  the  end  of  this  time  of  at  least  one  year,  he  will  have  the  best 
preparation  for  the  trying  work  of  the  future.  And  if  he  has  gained 
knowledge  from  experience,  and  self-control  from  discipline,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  him  in  future  years  to  maintain  his  health  and  thus 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  effective  work. 

The  expense  of  such  Board  regulations  is  at  once  objected  to,  but  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  work  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  ex 
pense.  The  money  expended  is  but  the  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end 
is  effective  work.  The  present  haphazard,  unsystematic  methods  of 
most  Missions  and  Boards  is  attended  with  the  greatest  expense  and  the 
poorest  returns.  Some  of  the  Boards  working  in  Japan  have  lost  more  time 
and  expended  more  money  in  caring  for  their  broken-down  missionaries, 
than  would  cover  the  loss  in  time  and  expenditure  of  money  required  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  here  made.  Again,  I  observe  that 
many  who  do  not  break  down,  begin  to  fail  in  health  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  from  entering  upon  their  work.  They  remain  on  the  field, 
yet  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  spend  more  or  less  time  in  partial  work, 
while  the  physical  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction  of  mind  experienced  is 
an  element  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Very  many  of  these  cases 
would,  against  the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  years,  have  accomplished 
more  for  the  means  expended,  by  a  furlough  home  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  year.  Sixty-nine  years,6  or  more  than  one-fifteenth  and  a  half  of 

6 See  table  A.,  asterisk  (*)  note. 
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all  the  time  put  in  by  the  combined  missionary  forces  working  in  Japan, 
has  been  spent  in  partial  work,  enforced  rests,  and  furloughs  home,  by 
those  broken  down  in  health.  The  time  thus  lost  by  one  mission  is 
more  than  can  be  made  up  by  their  present  large  working  force  in  one 
year  and  a  half.  This  great  loss  of  time  demands  the  serious  considera 
tion  of  the  missions  laboring  in  Japan.  Over  ninety  thousand* dollars 
($90,000)  have  been  expended  in  distracted  efforts  to  regain  health  thus 
lost.  This  great  expenditure  in  worse  than  useless  channels  should  demand 
the  careful  attention  of  Missionary  Boards  to  see  if  there  is  not  some 
remedy  forlhis  non-productive  outlay  of  means.  One  of  the  Boards 
working  in  Japan  has  within  the  last  eight  years  expended  more  means 
in  caring  for  broken  down  missionaries  than  is  required  to  meet  the  whole 
expense  of  their  large  missionary  work  for  a  year.  In  other  words,  more 
than  one-eighth  of  this  Board's  expenses  for  their  mission  in  Japan  has 
gone  in  the  non-productive  channel  of  caring  for  their  workers,  broken  down 
by  ill-timed  missionary  work.  The  ratio  of  those  who  have  broken 
,  down  in  health  to  the  whole  number  of  laborers  in  the  field  is  five  and 
one-third,  or  in  other  words,  for  every  five  and  one-third  missionaries 
in  the  work,  one  man  had  broken  down.  Of  two  Boards  doing  a  large 
work  in  the  Japan  field,  one  man  for  every  two  and  a  half  of  the 
working  force  in  the  field  in  the  one,  and  for  every  three  and  one-third 
in  the  other,  have  broken  down  in  health  :  nor  is  this  all, — a  break  down 
in  health  is  a  severe  calamity  to  the  individual.  The  health  and  vigour 
lost  by  a  break-down  is  but  slowly  regained,  and  not  unfrequently  is 
never  fully  restored.  The  broken-down  missionary  is  liable  ever  after 
to  be  a  lame  worker. 

A  study  of  "  Board  ^Regulations  "  and  "  Missionary  Ill-health"  with 
reference  to  loss  in  health,  time  and  means  is  not  fruitless,  but  affords 
valuable  lessons  on  this  important  point.  The  lack  of  appropriate  and 
wise  Mission  and  Board  regulations  is  responsible  in  no  small  measure 
for  these  undesirable  results.  The  break- down  in  health  should  be  met 
and  prevented  not  only  by  the  individual,  but  by  the  Mission  and  Board 
whose  worker  he  is,  at  whatever  expense  of  means  and  loss  of  apparent 
necessary  work,  as  being  the  wisest  and  most  economic  application  of 
means  to  ends.  I  appeal  to  the  missionary  bodies  working  in  Japan, 
and  hope  I  do  not  appeal  in  vain,  for  a  careful  consideration  of  these 
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matters.  In  my  judgment,  after  a  careful  study  of  this  subject,  the 
most  important  steps  toward  securing  health  and  effective  work  will 
have  been  taken  when  Mission  and  Board  regulations  relieve  the 
missionary  of  responsible  charge  for  the  first  three  years  and  require 
him  during  that  time  to  devote  his  strength  to  acquiring  the  language 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people,  the  first  furlough  home  about 
the  close  of  the  first  five  years,  and  after  that  once  in  about  every  eight 
years,  and  rare  indeed  should  be  the  exception  when  deviation  is 
permitted;  further  than  this  the  responsibility  and  success  must  in 
general  rest  with  the  individual.  We  should  gain  knowledge  by 
experience,  and  we  often  do  gain  wisdom  by  our  mistakes  and  failures. 
But  in  regard  to  the  question  of  maintaining  health,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  other  matters,  every  man  coming  to  the  field  is  in  a  large 
measure  left  to  gain  wisdom  by  his  own  failures.  It  does  seem  as 
though  most  missions  represented  here  to-day  have  had  sufficient 
experience,  either  among  themselves  or  through  that  of  their  sister 
societies,  to  enable  them  to  incorporate  the  wisdom  thus  gained  into 
wise  mission  regulations,  that  shall  give  the  young  missionary  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  thus  gained,  and  place  him  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  maintaining  health. 

Cut  off  as  the  missionary  is  in  a  great  measure  from  scientific, 
commercial,  and  literary  influences,  his  associations  being  limited  to  a 
small  circle,  and  those  generally  of  his  own  class,  and  his  labors  being 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  narrow  routines  of  thought  and*  activity, 
he  becomes  channeled  in  thought  and  feeling.  Nothing  will  break  this 
up  but  a  return  home,  to  mingle  for  a  time  in  other  and  larger  circles. 
He  should  adjust  himself  to  his  work  so  that  his  health  does  not 
demand  it,  but  to  be  a  liberal,  strong,  and  able-minded  worker  he  needs 
it.  So  also,  spiritually,  he  occasionally  needs  to  mingle  with  the  fullest 
and  highest  religious  thought  and  feeling  of  Christian  communities  at 
home. 

Short  rests,  however,  are  frequently  necessary  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Short  rests  well  timed  will  accomplish  all  that  rests  are 
designed  to  accomplish,  by  checking  the  tendency  to  excessive  work  and 
breaking  up  the  worry.  Often  a  few  days  only  is  all  sufficient.  When 
the  work  presses  you,  when  you  grow  weary  of  it,  and  it  becomes  more 
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and  more  an  effort  to  work,  especially  when  you  find  yourself  fretting 
and  anxious  about  the  work  on  hand,  then  drop  it  for  a  few  days  and 
go  away  from  the  calls  to  work.  And  above  all  drop  your  coat  of  fret 
and  worry  at  the  gate,  for  if  you  take  that  along  you  may  as  well  stay 
at  home.  And  when  you  return  be  careful  not  to  take  it  up  again.  It 
is  only  a  weight  and  hindrance.  You  will  find  your  trying  work  has 
lightened  up  much  during  your  absence,  knotty  questions  have  probably 
solved  themselves.  A  little  time  is  a  great  help  on  such  occasions. 
Occasionally  a  few  weeks,  and  sometimes  a  few  months  vacation  becomes 
necessary.  But  if  not  properly  taken  and  due  precaution  is  not  exercised, 
the  time  soon  comes  when  such  rests  as  can  be  taken  on  the  ground  are 
only  a  waste  of  time. 

But  allow  your  medical  adviser  to  decide  when  you  are  to  rest  and 
how.  If  you  take  this  responsibility  upon  yourself,  your  rests  are  so 
long  and  often  postponed  and  so  ill-advised  when  taken  that  j^ou  are 
not  profited  by  them.  You  are  in  no  condition  to  judge  for  yourself. 
Laymen  are  notoriously  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  life  and 
health.  Every  man  is  a  consummate  quack  in  his  own  case.  You  go 
to  your  physician  when  you  are  sick  to  make  you  well.  If  his  services 
are  of  any  avail  in  sickness,  may  not  his  judgment  also  be  worth  more 
than  your  own  to  aid  in  keeping  you  well  ?  If  your  physician  is  an 
"  engine  of  cold  logic,"  as  he  should  be,  in  those  lines  of  thought  in 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  think  and  work,  his  judgment  ought  to  be 
more  valuable  than  your  own,  especially  upon  a  subject  in  which  you 
have  spent  but  little  thought  and  have  no  experience  to  guide  you. 
You  receive  his  pills  and  physic  very  gracefully,  but  you  want  none  of 
his  advice.  The  reason  why  physicians'  advice  is  so  poorly  followed  is 
largely  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  laborer  is  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  danger  he  is  in,  and  again  because  he 
very  self- complacently  supposes  he  knows  as  much  about  this  matter  as 
his  medical  adviser.  The  old  adage  that  "  after  forty  every  man  is 
either  a  doctor  or  a  fool"  would  apply  to  missionaries  at  a  much  earlier 
age.  To  advise  him  as  to  his  health  is  to  have  a  discussion  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  this  remedy  or  that  measure.  As  I  once  heard  a 
medical  friend  of  mine  remark  to  a  missionary  for  whom  he  was  endea 
voring  to  prescribe,  "Oh,  I  never  come  here  but  in  the  capacity  of  one 
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to  a  medical  consultation."  I  speak  thus  strongly  because  my  experience 
warrants  me  in  so  doing.  I  can  count  no  less  than  twelve  persons  for 
whom  I  have  been  called  to  give  medical  advice,  every  one  of  whom 
were  timely  and  repeatedly  warned  of  the  probable  results  of  their 
method  of  work,  none  of  whom  would  be  advised,  and  every  one  of  whom 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  field ;  and  more  than  half  as  many 
more  who  have  been  compelled  to  lie  idle  for  months  from  the  same 
cause.  These  all  failed  from  an  improper  adjustment  of  their  work* 
Other  causes  excepted,  had  they  followed  the  advice  given  they  might 
still  be  standing  in  their  places  and  able  for  their  part  of  the  work. 
Missionaries  would  rather  have  their  own  way  and  fail,  than  follow  good 
advice,  be  healthy,  and  succeed.  There  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  and 
satisfaction  coming  from  being  considered  so  zealous  and  having  fallen  a 
martyr  to  the  cause.  Yes,  you  "glory  in  your  infirmities."  You 
protest  against  this,  I  know;  but  I  read  your  actions,  not  your 
words. 

Health  is  to  be  maintained  and  ability  to  work  secured  by  a 
constant  attention  to  little  things,  not  by  doing  any  great  things.  Many 
Syrian  generals  are  to  be  found  within  missionary  ranks.  They  expect 
the  prophet  to  do  some  great  thing,  to  come  out  and  strike  his  hand 
over  the  malady,  and  recover  their  infirmities  with  his  pills  or  a  pre 
scription  for  a  vacation  and  travel ;  but  to  dip  themselves  seven  times 
per  day  in  the  Jordan  of  common  sense  by  complying  with  the  details  of 
nature's  laws  in  the  line  of  health  is  distasteful.  A  worthy  missionary 
called  at  my  office  some  time  since  asking  my  advice.  I  went  over  his 
work  with  him  and  gave  my  advice  as  I  had  repeatedly  done  before. 
When  about  to  leave  he  remarked  he  would  think  over  the  matter  and 
probably  do  as  he  had  done  before,  take  his  own  course.  I  replied  that  he 
had  been  practising  quackery  long  enough  upon  himself  and  only  grew 
worse,  that  it  was  high  time  he  was  becoming  willing  to  follow  judicious 
advice.  That  if  he  did  not  consider  my  judgment  more  valuable  than 
his  own,  why  did  he  trouble  me  with  his  case.  Another,  about  to  take 
a  vacation,  asked  my  advide  as  to  what  he  should  do  to  render  it  most 
profitable  to  him.  He  returned  complaining  he  had  not  been  benefited 
in  the  least,  but  was  rather  worse.  On  learning  what  he  did,  I  informed 
him.  that  had  he  set  himself  to  violate  all  the  instructions  given  he  could 
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not  have  succeeded  better.  These  are  but  some  of  the  peaks  that  stand 
out  a  little  from  the  mountain  chain  of  a  physician's  experience  in  his 
practice  among  missionaries.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  a  man  advice  you 
know  will  benefit  him  if  followed :  it  is  another  to  induce  him  to  follow 
it. 

My  experience  as  a  medical  adviser  of  missionaries,  with  all  the  ill 
success  that  has  attended  such  labor,  justifies  me  in  asserting  that, 
excepting  other  causes  such  as  are  common  to  all  classes,  a  missionary 
can  adjust  himself  to  his  work  so  as  to  maintain  his  health,  and  with  it 
attain  the  largest  success  in  his  work.  My  success  in  this  line  warrants 
me  in  offering  to  undertake  this  task  for  the  missionary  upon  the  condi 
tion  that  he  will  reasonably  comply  with  my  requests  and  follow  my 
advice.  He  who  will  labor  to  maintain  his  health  with  one-third  the 
zeal  that  he  enters  into  missionary  work  will  succeed.  One  thing 
needed  in  missionary  circles  is  a  code  of  honor  in  things  pertaining  to 
health.  That  if  a  man  fails  to  adjust  himself  to  his  work,  does  not 
reasonably  husband  his  strength,  does  not  follow  advice  timely  given 
and  loses  his  health,  he  loses  caste.  Till  this  becomes  the  sentiment  in 
missionary  circles  not  only  in  thought  but  in  deed,  will  we  continue  to 
go  on  in  the  same  disastrous  way  that  we  have  gone  hitherto. 

It  is  objected  that  the  scheme  of  work  and  health  here  presented 
is  Utopian,  and  under  present  circumstances  cannot  be  attained.  But 
I  do  not  present  the  philosophy  of  a  "  complete  life."  I  only  urge  such 
an  adjustment  of  each  one  to  his  work  as  will  secure  the  highest  and 
best  results.  The  amount  of  time  lost  and  money  spent  on  account  of 
ill-health  as  the  result  of  missionary  labor  in  Japan  shows  that  some 
thing  is  radically  wrong.  The  loss  not  only  to  the  cause  but  to  the 
individual  should  arouse  each  one  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a  remedy 
for  this  waste  of  time  and  treasure.  The  person  suffering  from 
missionary  ill-health  is  an  expensive  laborer,  not  only  in  that  he  loses 
so  much  time,  and  so  much  money  is  expended  in  restoring  and  keeping 
him  in  health,  but  also  because  much  of  the  labor  he  does  is  deficient  in 
quality  and  productive  of  small  results.  While  you  plod  along  in  your 
work  gathering  up  so  much  of  its  sourness  and  tarnishing  its  sweetness 
by  ill-advised  work  and  ill-health,  you  should  recollect  there  is  a  higher 
find  better  way.  While  you  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen, 
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you  should  strive  to  practise  the  higher  philosophy  of  living  in  your 
own  lives,  and  it  will  be  found  that  you  can  get  nearer  to  it  than  you 
had  ever  thought. 

III. — ADVICE  TO  MISSIONARY  BOARDS. 

Physical  and  Mental  Qualities  Needed  in  Missionaries. 

I  am  often  asked  to  give  advice  as  to  what  physical  and  mental 
qualities  were  desirable  that  missionaries  sent  to  the  Japan  field  should 
have  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  climate  and  endure  the  work.  My 
experience  in  advising  Missionary  Boards  on  this  point  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  about  as  difficult  to  get  men  to  accept  and  act 
upon  advice  at  that  end  of  the  line  as  at  this.  There  has  been  and  is 
now  as  good  material  on  the  ground  as  we  need  reasonably  expect  to 
see  in  the  future.  If  we  cannot  succeed  in  getting  those  on  the  ground 
to  live  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  work  so  as  to  maintain  health,  I 
have  but  little  hope  that  we  shall  succeed  any  better  with  those  who 
may  be  sent  out  in  the  future.  While  much  can  be  done  by  the  Board 
making  a  good  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  by  pre 
scribing  the  conditions  upon  which  they  can  most  wisely  take  up  the 
work,  yet  the  place  to  labor  to  secure  success  in  this  line  most  decidedly 
is  here  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  advice  that  is  needed — there  is 
generally  plenty  of  that  given  ;  but  what  is  needed  is  a  more  just  appre 
ciation  of  the  value  of  advice  and  the  importance  of  the  following  it. 
When  we  as  missionaries  succeed  in  getting  our  members  to  follow 
advice  given,  we  will  succeed  in  securing  health  in  missionary  circles  so 
far  as  the  effect  of  the  work  is  concerned,  not  before. 

But  were  I  to  offer  advice  to  Missionary  Boards  on  this  matter,  it 
would  briefly  be  that  such  persons  only  be  sent  as  missionaries  who 
can  secure  a  policy  in  the  best  life  assurance  companies.  And  that  the 
examining  physician  be  of  those  who  examine  for  said  companies.  If 
the  examining  physician  be  selected  by  the  Board,  the  probabilities  are 
that  he  will  be  a  man  more  noted  for  missionary  zeal  than  as  an  expert 
examiner,  and  more  for  his  piety  than  for  wisdom  and  discretion  in  the 
line  of  his  duty.  With  such  an  one,  the  desire  to  go  as  a  missionary 
covers  up  many  physical  weaknesses,  it  prevents  a  thorough  examination. 
"  God  has  called  you  to  be  a  missionary  and  Providence  will  take  care  of 
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you  in  the  field."  But  we  see  that  "Providence"  does  not  take  such 
care  of  missionaries  in  the  Japan  field.  And  this  so-called  "  Providence  " 
calls  men  to  leave  their  fields  and  go  home,  often  having  accomplished 
but  little  more  than  help  to  deplete  the  treasury.  I  know  of  no  reliable 
basis  on  which  to  place  this  matter  than  good  business  principles.  A 
physician  of  the  best  intentions  is  liable  to  be  biased  by  the  fact  that 
the  applicant  has  been  sent  by  the  Board.  Most  of  the  examinations 
made  at  the  request  of  Missionary  Boards  are  mere  shams. 

In  addition  I  should  advise  that  men  be  chosen  for  their  physical  and 
mental  adaptation  and  ability  rather  than  from  their  burning  zeal  for 
the  foreign  work.  To  maintain  health  and  be  a  successful  missionary 
a  man  must  possess  more  judgment  than  enthusiasm  and  more  discre 
tion  than  zeal.  Enthusiasm  and  zeal  are  good  qualities  in  a  missionary, 
but  to  these  you  must  add  that  which  is  better — judgment,  wisdom 
and  self-control.  The  burning  fire  shut  up  in  the  bones  that  can 
not  be  controlled  only  consumes  vital  energies  and  speedily  produces 
failing  health.  We  need  men  who  can  stand  and  face  the  white 
harvest  and  the  many  calls  to  work  and  yet  with  cool  deliberation 
preserve  their  strength  for  future  work.  We  want  men  sent  for  their 
cool  deliberation  and  self-control  rather  than  for  their  zeal  and  en 
thusiasm.  We  need  men  who  are  intellect  rather  than  a  "  bundle  of 
nerves."  A  nervous,  excitable,  uneasy  person  will  fret  and  wear  himself 
out  in  from  six  months  to  three  years  in  Japan.  Again,  since  the 
missionary  is  called  to  labor  in  new  and  often  under  very  trying  circum 
stances,  he  should  possess  an  easy  and  wide  range  of  mental  and 
physical  adaptability.  He  who  does  not  possess  this  ability  to  a  large 
extent  will  be  worn  out  with  friction  and  worry  in  distracted  efforts  to 
secure  results  in  his  field  of  new  activity.  Hence  Boards  will  consult 
their  pecuniary  as  well  as  the  highest  interest  of  the  cause  by  seeing 
that  such  men  are  not  sent  abroad.  And  with  all  this  the  new  mis 
sionary  should  be  sent  forth  with  the  undertanding  that  for  the  first 
three  years  at  least  he  is  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  and  disciplining  himself  in  the  line 
of  his  future  work  before  taking  up  responsible  missionary  labor. 

One  mistake  often  made  in  sending  persons  to  a  foreign  field,  is  in 
sending  those  who  are  too  young  and  immature,  not  only  in  experience 
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but  in  physical  and  mental  maturity.  But  few  persons  under  thirty  are 
physically  and  mentally  prepared  for  the  hard,  anxious  work  which  soon 
devolves  upon  a  foreign  missionary.  If  he  has  acquired  the  language 
and  has  some  missionary  experience  against  thirty,  his  future  is  so  much 
the  more  hopeful.  Especially  would  I  insist  upon  it  that  no  single  lady 
be  sent  out  under  twenty-four  or  twenty-six.  The  strain  which  comes 
upon  a  single  lady  in  coming  to  and  engaging  in  foreign  work  is  much 
greater  than  that  which  falls  upon  her  married  sister.  It  is  unwise  and 
hazardous  to  thus  send  forth  a  single  lady  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  Those 
who  have  had  their  health  impaired  by  confinement  and  hard  study  in 
completing  their  education  are  in  a  poor  physical  condition  to  go  forth 
to  engage  in  foreign  work.  So  also  those  whose  nerves  are  worn  thin  and 
whose  health  is  generally  impaired  by  teaching  are  in  no  condition  to  go 
abroad.  Nor  those  who  have  impaired  their  health  from  a  few  years  of 
ministerial  and  pastoral  work.  When  Missionary  Boards  have  complied 
with  these  conditions,  they  have  thrown  about  all  the  safeguards  around 
the  future  health  of  the  new  missionary  that  they  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to.  The  issues  as  to  health  from  the  effects  of  the  work  must 
then  rest  with  the  individual  himself  after  he  reaches  his  field. 

In  these  respects  it  is  possible  for  the  different  Boards  to  learn 
much  from  the  practice  and  experience  of  each  other.  Much  also  can 
be  learned  from  the  civil  service  of  various  Governments  in  foreign  lands. 
In  this  respect  Missionary  Boards  appear  slow  to  gather  wisdom  from 
experience,  either  their  own  or  that  of  others.  The  children  of  this 
world  in  their  generation  are  often  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 

It  may  seem  like  a  base  analysis  to  subject  a  prospective  missionary 
to,  to  examine  his  mental  and  physical  qualities  as  you  would  a  horse 
you  were  about  to  purchase  ;  to  feel  his  muscle,  tease  his  temper,  test 
him  at  trying  work  to  see  whether  he  chafes  under  it  or  kindly  adapts 
himself  to  the  strain,  and  thus  determine  whether  he  is  adapted  to  your 
purpose,  that  you  may  know  whether  it  is  well  to  send  him  to  a  foreign 
field.  And  yet  it  is  a  wiser  plan  and  attended  with  less  expense  than 
the  present  Darwinian  plan  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  It  is  the 
practical  test  which  all  in  time  must  necessarily  face.  Instead  of  asking 
an  applicant  if  he  felt  impelled  to  go  out  from  the  missionary  fire  burn 
ing  in  his  bones,  I  should  ascertain  whether  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
50 
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guarding  the  reserves  of  mental  energy  so  as  to  give  proper  elasticity  and 
system  to  the  processes  of  mental  activity,  whether  he  possessed  the 
power  of  ready  and  easy  adjustment  and  smooth  adaptability  to  new 
and  untried  circumstances,  and  whether  he  was  a  good  eater  and  a  good 
sleeper.  And  since  the  mind  is  largely  influenced  by  the  stomach,  and 
the  temper  and  working  ability  of  the  stomach  depend  largely  on  the  quality 
of  the  dinner ;  if  the  applicant  were  a  lady,  my  first  question  would  be, 
could  she  make  good  bread,  cook  a  good  roast  of  beef,  and  get  a  good 
dinner.  Whether  she  was  so  familiar  with  culinary  work  that  it  was  a 
drudge  and  a  duty,  or  a  pleasure  and  delight.  Not  a  few  have  failed 
from  lack  of  these  qualifications  ;  but  those  who  have  failed  from  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  zeal,  or  Christian  virtues  are  not  often  found  on  missionary 
fields. 

WALLACE  TAYLOR. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  said  that  we  had  heard  to-day  that  there 
was  no  great  need  for  Medical  Missionaries  in  Japan,  for  the  natives, 
but  he  thought  the  paper  that  had  just  been  read  showed  that  there  was 
a  great  need  for  physicians  for  the  missionaries  themselves.  He  was 
much  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  papers,  and  thought  we  sadly 
needed  to  he  taught  how  to  behave  ourselves  in  this  matter.  He  had 
looked  forward  to  this  subject  as  the  most  important  of  all  that  had 
been  brought  before  the  Conference,  for  it  was  to  teach  us  how  to  ac 
complish  most  work. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Blanchet  wished  to  ask  Dr.  Taylor  a  question  : — 
With  regard  to  furloughs,  how  should  the  missionary  be  occupied  while 
at  home  on  leave  ?  Should  he  be  expected  to  give  addresses  on  mis 
sion  work  all  over  the  country  ?  He  thought  this  was  a  point  of  some 
importance. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  reply,  said  that  if  a  missionary  was  returning  home 
on  account  of  impaired  health  he  would  advise  him  to  go  to  Switzerland, 
especially  of  he  were  an  Englishman,  where  he  might  have  the  benefits 
of  European  living  and  yet  be  apart  from  all  calls  upon  him  of  such  a 
nature  as  Mr.  Blanchet  had  suggested.  Or,  he  would  recommend  his 
spending  some  months  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  Colorado,  before 
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reporting  himself  to  his  Board.  It  was  certainly  very  detrimental  to 
send  such  an  invalid  about  the  country  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
home.  He  knew  of  a  case  in  which  not  only  did  a  missionary  derive 
no  benefit  from  a  furlough  home,  but  on  his  return  to  the  country  he 
broke  down  again  within  twelve  months,  partially  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  overworked  by  his  Board  during  his  stay 
at  home. 

In  this  connection,  Dr.  Berry  says  :  I  would  suggest  that  European 
residents  in  Eastern  Asia  have  in  Australia  a  health  resort  which  ought 
not  to  he  wholly  overlooked.  Situated  in  the  region  of  the  40th  parallel 
of  South  Lat.,  and  hence  with  winter  occurring  at  the  time  of  the 
northern  summer,  the  climate  in  the  regions  of  Sidney,  Melbourne, 
Hobarton  or  Adelaide  constitutes  these  places  a  healthful  retreat  from 
the  moist  and  enervating  climate  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  summers. 
Such  a  course  as  the  following,  then,  may  be  followed  to  advantage  by 
those  requiring  rest  and  change  on  account  of  nervous  exhaustion  :  Take 
steamer  in  May  direct  to  one  of  the  places  named.  (The  winter  climate 
of  Adelaide  or  Sidney  is  a  little  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of 
Melbourne  or  Hobarton,  though  in  the  latter  places  the  thermometer  in 
winter  seldom  falls  below  30°  Fahr.)  Spend  the  winter  and  spring 
(June  to  first  or  middle  December)  in  the  country,  and  then  take  sailing 
vessel  for  England  or  the  United  States.  This  voyage  will  require 
about  four  or  four  and  a  half  months  time,  arriving  north  in  early  spring. 

Such  a  course,  exchanging  our  moist  summers  for  a  dry  and 
delightful  winter,  to  be  followed  by  a  long,  quiet  and  restful  sea-voyage, 
will,  I  think,  in  most  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion,  afford  far  more  satis 
factory  results  than  a  steamer  _voyage  via  the  Suez  route,  followed  by 
the  annoyances  incident  to  travel  and  hotel  life  in  southern  Europe. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  while  agreeing  to  some  extent  with  Dr. 
Taylor's  excellent  paper,  thought  there  were  some  noted  exceptions  to  the 
rule  laid  down,  that  much  work  could  not  be  done  with  the  more  spiritual 
and  emotional  faculties.  He  thought  too  much  stress  might  be  laid  on 
intellectual  work  alone,  and  instanced  the  case  of  men  like  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Spurgeon,  whose  capabilities  for  doing  a  large  amount 
of  work  which  put  the  severest  strain  on  the  sensibilities  were  well 
known.  He  thought  the  Doctor  had  spoken  rightly  in  attributing  our 
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failures  in  health  to  worry,  but  there  were  more  occasions  for  this  than 
in  the  study  of  the  language  and  in  getting  at  the  minds  and  thoughts  of 
the  people.  The  organizing  of  churches  and  the  carrying  on  of  the 
Missions  themselves  involved  a  great  deal  of  worry.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  much  harm  was  done  to  young  missionaries  by  calling  upon 
them  to  undertake  work  too  soon.  As  regards  bona  fide  missionary 
work,  however,  in  the  saving  of  souls,  Mr.  Ballagh  thought  it  was  a 
question  whether  a  man  was  hurt  by  any  amount  of  strain  on  his  spirit 
ual  nature.  We  must  leave  all  our  work  with  the  Lord  and  cast  our 
anxiety  on  Him,  but  we  need  not  labour  or  organize  in  prayer  any  the 
less.  He  had  early  in  his  own  experience  in  this  land  been  quite  broken 
down  with  worry  at  the  first  revival  they  had  had  in  Yokohama,  but 
later  he  had  been  able  to  go  through  such  strains  of  anxiety  without 
feeling  them  much.  He  considered  there  was  a  disposition  abroad  now 
adays  in  some  missionaries  to  let  the  intellect  do  the  whole  and  the 
emotional  faculties  none  of  the  work.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Japanese  are  an  emotional  people,  and  we  must  reach  them  through 
their  hearts.  If  we  attempt  to  do  so  by  the  arguments  of  a  cold  intellect 
we  shall  fail.  They  must  be  drawn  by  the  warm  magnet  of  love. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Poate  said,  with  regard  to  putting  missionaries 
directly  into  work,  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  it  is  the  custom 
to  send  the  young  missionaries  immediately  into  the  country  for  two  or 
three  years  to  study  the  language.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  if  any 
one  could  inform  him  how  many  break  down  under  this  system  ? 

Dr.  Hepburn,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Poate's  enquiry,  stated  that  Dr. 
Blodget  of  Shanghai  had  some  years  ago  collected  statistics  of  the 
missionaries  who  had  lived  in  China,  and  had  found  that  the  average 
period  of  activity  in  the  field  of  Protestant  missionaries  was  five  years, 
and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  was  less  than  that  of  the 
Protestants,  a  result  which  he  was  much  surprised  at. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick  had  heard  Dr.  Blodget  state  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  China  that  in 
many  cases  their  preachers  suffered  mentally  after  a  few  years,  and  that 
whether  in  consequence  of  isolation,  or  from  some  other  cause  quite  a 
number  had  become  unsound  in  their  minds. 

The  Rev.  J.  Soper  said  that  he  had  heard  Dr.  McCarthy  of  China 
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say  that  he  knew  of  a  number  of  persons  having  been  brought  in  from 
the  interior  to  the  ports  in  a  demented  state  of  mind,  but  they  were  all 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  ;  there  was  not,  he  believed,  one  Protestant 
among  them. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maclay  said  that  these  cases  of  Roman  Catholics 
becoming  demented  were  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Yangtzee,  and 
occurred  in  1858.  The  priests  had  shortly  before  given  the  statistics, 
and  had  sent  home  eleven  members  of  the  mission  demented  from  that 
valley,  a  result  due  most  probably  to  malarial  influences. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson  asked  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Confer 
ence,  it  was  better  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  out  married  or 
single  ? 

Dr.  Berry,  in  reply,  said  that  if  the  example  set  by  the  medical 
men  who  had  read  the  papers  was  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  would  be  that  the  sooner  the  missionary  was  married  the 
better.  This  was  certainly  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Thomson  then  asked  whether,  as  it  was  well  known  some  of 
the  Boards  at  home  held  a  different  opinion,  there  were  any  statistics  to 
show  whether  single  or  married  missionaries  did  the  most  work. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Wm.  Knox  said  he  had  examined  the  statistics  of  his 
own  society  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  point.  He  had  excluded 
all  missionaries  entering  the  work  during  the  past  ten  years,  so  that  the 
averages  might  not  be  unfairly  lowered.  The  list  included  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  married  men  and  forty-two  unmarried  men.  The 
married  men  had  served  on  the  average  thirteen  years  and  six  months, 
and  the  unmarried  men  eight  years  and  six  months. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  papers,  the  following  action  was 
taken : 

Resolved,  That  the  Reporting  Secretaries,  with  Dr.  Laning,  be  ap 
pointed  a  committee  to  summarize  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
papers  of  the  medical  missionaries  as  being  the  sense  of  this  body,  and 
that  copies  of  the  same  be  furnished  to  the  corresponding  secretaries  of 
the  various  missions  to  be  transmitted  to  their  respective  Boards. 

The  following  motion  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Conference,  for  though  not  passed  it  was  only  post- 
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poned  on  account  of  regular  papers  and  afterward  forgotten  in 
the  press  of  business.  Moved :  "  That  the  Conference  instruct 
the  Eecording  Secretary  to  inform  the  various  Boards  repre 
sented  by  the  Conference  its  conviction  and  recommendation 
that  every  missionary  sent  to  Japan  should  be  allowed  three 
years  for  the  study  of  the  language  before  being  placed  in  re 
sponsible  work. 

The  paper  on  the  "  Preparation  of  a  Christian  Literature," 
by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Yokohama,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Rhees,  B.  M.  U. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 


BY  THE  REV.  N.  BROWN,  D.D. 


The  topic  on  which  I  have  been  requested  to  present  my  views 
suggests  three  questions  :  (1)  What  is  a  Christian  Literature?  (2)  Is 
it  desirable  that  the  people  of  this  land  should  be  furnished  with  such  a 
literature  ?  (3)  By  what  means  and  in  what  form  shall  it  be  provided  ? 

I.  What  is  meant  by  a  Christian  literature  ?  What  subjects  are 
properly  embraced  within  the  circle  of  such  a  literature  ?  While  we 
shall  all  unite  in  the  most  important  points  presented  in  these  queries, 
there  will  doubtless  be  found,  if  we  examine  the  details,  others  points 
on  which  differences  of  opinion  exist. 

That  the  Holy  Bible,  as  the  central  authority  and  expression  of  the 
Divine  will,  is  to  be  received  as  the  foundation  and  standard  by  which 
all  other  religious  literature  must  be  judged,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  one  who  has  a  title  to  the  Christian  name.  Next  to  the  Bible  is 
the  Hymn  Book,  which  is,  or  should  be,  made  up  of  scriptural  ideas, 
conveyed  in  poetic  form,  in  accordance  with  the  idioms  and  rhetorical 
drapery  of  each  particular  language.  Then  come  forms  of  devotion, 
catechisms,  formularies  of  faith,  commentaries,  systems  of  theology, 
sermons,  history  of  the  church,  its  corruptions  from  without  and  its 
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schisms  within ;  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  still  greater  impor 
tance,  works  of  practical  piety,  aimed  directly  at  the  heart  like 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  and  his  Call  to 
the  Unconverted. 

But  are  these  all  ?  Has  the  world  of  joy  and  beauty  that  sur 
rounds  us,  have  the  relics  of  past  ages  that  lie  embedded  in  the  strata 
beneath  us,  have  the  starry  globes  of  enormous  magnitude  that  roll 
above  our  heads  anything  to  do  with  religion,  or  religion  with  them  ? 
If  so,  they  legitimately  belong,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  circle  of  Christian 
literature.  Wherever  we  see  God's  ways  and  works  there  we  find  a 
theme  for  Christian  thought,  Christian  speech,  and  Christian  writing. 
The  Creator  whom  Christianity  teaches  us  to  worship  fills  all  things. 
He  pervades  a  threefold  realm,  the  spiritual,  the  material  and  the 
moral,  and  he  reveals  himself  to  us  in  three  great  books — his  Word,  his 
Works,  and  his  Providence.  All  the  sciences  are  full  of  God.  God  is  in 
astronomy,  and  no  book  on  that  subject  which  ignores  the  Maker  of  the 
starry  heavens  is  worthy  to  rank  as  an  astronomical  or  scientific  work. 
God  is  in  geology,  and  any  treatise  on  this  theme,  however  accurately 
and  exhaustively  it  may  arrange  and  describe  buried  strata  and  periods 
of  time,  whether  it  piles  up  the  ages  to  a  million  or  millions  of  millions, 
if  it  passes  over  in  silence  the  idea  of  an  Everlasting  Worker,  is  no 
contribution  to  science,  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  and  consciousness  of  our  inward  nature.  The  man  who  can 
property  describe  the  fauna  and  flora  of  this  beautiful  world,  its  feathered 
songsters,  its  insects  and  fishes,  must  be  one  who  holds  communion 
with  nature  and  with  nature's  God ;  one  who  is  not  ashamed  to  speak 
of  the  almighty  Originator  and  Mover  of  all,  and  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  teach  us  natural  history  without  telling  us  what  God  has  done  for 
beast,  bird  and  insect,  in  ten  thousand  wonderful  provisions  and 
adaptations,  such  as  none  but  a  being  of  infinite  love  could  devise. 
How  sweetly  does  the  thread  of  true  science  run  through  the  Savior's 
teachings  and  references  to  nature's  harmonies  ;  to  the  little  sparrows, 
objects  of  the  divine  care  ;  the  lilies  that  array  the  fields  in  glory  ;  the 
sun  with  his  warm  rays  and  the  kindly  rain  that  falls  with  blessings  even 
on  the  wicked  and  unthankful,  all  telling  us  of  the  Father's  love. 

Nor  is  there  less  of  God  in  the  book  of  Providence.     The  Bible, 
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indeed,  is  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of  the  records  of  divine  interventions 
in  human  affairs.  No  wonder  that  those  who  repudiate  the  idea  of 
special  providences  should  dislike  the  Bible.  But  what  is  history 
without  this  thread  ?  Writers  like  Hume  and  Gibbon  have  left  us  the 
results  of  life-long  labors,  in  the  skeletons  of  history  which  they  have 
prepared  and  hung  up  for  posterity  to  study.  The  element  of  God's 
providence  has  as  far  as  possible  been  eliminated ;  but  the  vigor  and 
warmth  of  true  and  life-like  history  are  lost,  and  the  volumes  lie  upon 
the  shelves,  simply  as  books  of  reference.  If  history  is  to  have  a  place 
in  the  Christian  literature  of  Japan,  it  must  be  a  history  that  has  God  in 
it.  So  of  works  in  other  departments  ;  biography,  geography,  travels, 
art  and  antiquities.  They  should  be  written  by  Christian  men,  and 
with  a  view  to  their  moral  and  religious  influence. 

II.  Is  such  a  literature  desirable  for  Japan  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  the 
duty  of  missionaries  to  take  any  part  in  its  production  ?  It  has  been 
said  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  but  this  idea  has  never 
found  favor  with  Protestants.  Our  glory  is  that  we  regard  science  as 
the  handmaid  of  religion  ;  that  the  wider  our  knowledge  of  TRUTH,  the 
broader  and  firmer  are  the  foundations  of  our  faith  ;  that  if  we  would 
secure  the  elements  of  permanent  growth  in  mission  churches  we  must 
implant  in  our  converts  the  desire  of  searching  for  Truth — all  Truth. 
We  have  sufficient  warning  in  the  history  of  Eoman  Catholic  missions, 
that  converts  may  be  gathered  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  in  India,  supplied  with  creed  and  catechism,  a  liturgy,  and 
fragmentary  portions  of  scriptures,  only  to  be  swept  back  in  the  next 
generation,  by  the  return  wave  of  heathenism,  till  scarce  a  vestige  of  the 
missionary's  teaching  remains. 

Is  there  a  fear  that  modern  science,  research  and  discovery  will 
shake  the  pillars  of  our  religion  ?  Such  a  feeling  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  confession  that  we  ourselves  have  little  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  creed  we  profess  ;  that  we  are  already  at  heart  more  than  half 
infidel ;  that  we  are  trying  to  build  hopes  of  salvation  on  what  we 
ourselves  suspect  to  be  no  more  than  treacherous  sand.  A  person  who 
fears  the  light  of  science  has  no  faith  that  is  worthy  the  name  of 
Christian.  Such  is  not  the  position  of  Protestants.  We  trust  ourselves 
to  a  religion  that  we  believe  to  be  synonymous  with  Truth  ;  we  accept 
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it  and  value  it  only  as  it  stands  on  that  everlasting  foundation.  Show 
us  that  it  has  not  this  foundation,  and  we  shall  be  as  ready  to  repudiate 
it  as  we  now  are  to  embrace  and  spread  it.  Let  Truth  and  Error 
grapple ;  on  this  ground  we  ask  no  favors.  The  heavens  many  fall, 
but  Truth  and  Justice  stand  forevermore.  Happy  they  who  can  look 
on  with  calmness  while  the  agitation  between  light  and  darkness  is  going 
on. 

Go  with  science  in  the  toilsome  search  for  truth  to  the  remotest 
nebula  that  glimmers  in  the  fathomless  regions  of  space  ;  descend  into 
the  caverns  of  the  primeval  troglodytes,  if  such  there  were  ;  read  the 
volumes  inscribed  on  brick  and  stone  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  ;  trace  the  course  of  nature  from  the  lowest  germ  of  life  to  the 
wondrous  workings  of  the  human  brain,  kindred  to  the  rapt  intelligences 
that  people  the  higher  worlds,  and  whatever  of  Truth  is  there  found  let 
us  welcome  it  as  a  boon  from  heaven.  Be  it  in  accordance  with  our 
previous  beliefs  or  directly  the  reverse,  the  moment  we  have  proof  of  a 
truth,  let  us  lovingly  accept  and  store  it  up  as  an  aid  to  human  advance 
ment.  No  matter  if  it  come  from  materialistic  philosophers  like  Darwin 
and  Huxley,  still  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  scriptural  injunction, 
"Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  In,  all  ages  since  the 
Apostles,  the  dark  and  timid  portion  of  the  church  have  started  with 
alarm  at  every  new  discovery ;  and  this  has  emboldened  infidels  in  their 
assaults  upon  evangelical  truth  ;  the  thunders  of  excommunication  have 
been  hurled  against  the  theories  of  gravitation  and  the  rotundity  and 
revolution  of  the  earth,  which  contradict,  it  was  said,  the  plain  declara 
tions  of  scripture  that  sun  and  stars  rise  and  set ;  but  these  supposed 
heresies  have  all  been  accepted,  and  yet  no  man  would  now  charge  the 
Bible  with  error  because  it  speaks  in  the  ordinary  language  of  common 
life  rather  than  in  the  precise  and  rigid  dialect  of  science.  So  will  it  be 
with  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  the  present  day  ;  all  will 
contribute  to  the  advancement  and  stability  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
and  Evangelical  Protestants  will  certainly  be  among  the  foremost,  as 
they  ever  have  been,  to  welcome  and  to  spread  the  results  of  sober 
research  and  sound  philosophy  as  fast  as  they  are  unfolded. 

III.  In  what  form  shall  a  Christian  literature  be  presented  to  the 
Japanese  ?  The  plain  answer  to  this  question  would  naturally  be,  that 
61 
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the  books  published  must  be  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  the  character 
most  widely  known  and  most  easily  read  by  the  Japanese.  Such  an 
answer  will  not,  however,  be  accepted  by  all,  probably  not  by  a  majority 
of  the  Japanese  literati  of  the  present  day.  The  hieroglyphic  system, 
introduced  along  with  the  Buddhist  religion  over  a  thousand  years  ago, 
has  obtained  such  an  entire  control  among  the  educated  classes  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  language  through  the  medium  of  its  own  natural 
resources  is  looked  upon  as  an  impossibility.  Professors  in  the  colleges 
and  elsewhere  have  uttered  their  protest,  warning  the  Japanese  of  the 
injury  done  to  their  own  tongue,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  a 
hieroglyphic  system  like  the  Sinico- Japanese  a  vehicle  of  western  learn 
ing  and  popular  advancement ;  in  the  Japanese  newspapers  we  have 
constant  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  cumbrous  macaroni 
writing,  rendering  it  impossible  even  for  government  officials  to  read 
the  orders  addressed  to  them  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter ;  we 
have  the  expressed  opinions  of  many  missionaries  that  the  corruption  of 
Japanese  through  the  medium  of  Chinese  is  a  calamity  and  a  barrier  to 
all  real  improvement ;  yet  these  complaints  generally  end  by  saying, 
"  But  what  can  we  do  ?  How  can  the  evil  be  remedied  ?" 

Mr.  F.  V.  Dickins,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  in  March,  1880,  emphatically  says  :  "I  am  persuaded  that  the 
romanization  of  Japanese  would  do  more  towards  perfecting  the  civil- 
izatory  changes  now  in  progress  by  facilitating  the  education  of  the 
people  of  Japan,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  expression,  and  by 
enabling  them  to  understand  and  be  understood  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  the  whole  mass  of  reforms  that  have  taken  place  since  the  down 
fall  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Eoman  alphabet 
over  any  syllabic  system,  such  as  the  Hiralcana.  The  latter,  however, 
being  a  strictly  phonetic  system  and  universally  understood,  is  well 
worthy  to  be  patronized  as  the  best  medium  for  missionary  printing,  on 
the  ground  that  our  labors  must  chiefly  be  for  present  effect  upon  the 
masses,  rather  than  for  prospective  results  in  the  future.  If  the  Hira 
lcana  should  become  the  settled  mode  of  missionary  printing,  as  it  is  of 
the  ordinary  block  printing,  it  would  prove  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
Roman,  and  the  Japanese  themselves  would  soon  perceive  the  advantages 
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of  this  character,  now  so  generally  adopted  by  the  civilized  world.  In 
the  remarks  I  have  made  in  favor  of  the  Kana  for  present  use,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  refering  to  the  HiraJcana  only,  not  to  the  Katakana. 
The  latter  has  too  few  characters,  and  those  too  rigid  in  form,  without 
variation  or  accentuation  to  express  the  homophones  with  which  the 
Chinese  has  so  liberally  supplied  us.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempts 
have  been  made  to  print  native  books  in  Katakana  without  the  help  of 
Chinese  ;  certain  it  is  that  the  New  Testament  in  this  character  alone 
would  be  in  many  places  ambiguous  if  not  quite  unintellgible. 

But  the  real  foe  with  which  the  Christian  literature  of  Japan  has  to 
contend  is  the  hieroglyphic  system.  This  system  is  entrenched  in  a 
citadel  well-nigh  impregnable.  It  has  a  whole  army  of  instructors 
depending  for  their  livelihood  on  the  teaching  and  interpreting  of 
Chinese,  together  with  the  entire  Buddhist  priesthood,  whose  ministra 
tions  are  dependent  upon  and  interwoven  with  that  character.  All  these 
parties  would  be  in  arms  if  the  Government  should  attempt  to  change 
their  course  of  instruction  from  Chinese  to  the  pure  vernacular.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  teachers  who  are  willing  to  be  employed  in  mission 
schools,  unless  the  chief  part  of  their  teaching  is  in  Chinese.  They 
consider  it  to  be  beneath  their  dignity  to  give  instruction  merely  in  their 
native  tongue.  Such  are  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  every 
missionary  who  wishes  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  through  a 
medium  that  all  can  understand. 

Of  the  two  great  systems  of  writing  that  have  hitherto  divided  the 
world,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hieroglyphic,  or  ideographic,  is 
the  oldest.  In  primitive  times  the  first  attempts  at  depicting  thoughts 
on  bark  or  stone  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  they  still  are 
amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America  and  other  uncivilized  tribes. 
The  earliest  experiment  of  a  savage  would  not  be  to  picture  a  sound, 
or  to  invent  a  character  that  should  be  the  representative  of  a  sound. 
He  would  sooner  picture  a  man,  or  a  horse,  a  tree  or  a  house,  than  seek 
arbitrary  signs  for  the  forms  of  speech  by  which  these  objects  were 
known.  That  was  an  invention  of  later  date,  involving  a  much  higher 
type  of  civilization  than  either  the  naming  of  objects  or  their  pictorial 
representation.  Hieroglyphic  or  picture-writing  has  two  elements,  the 
object  or  idea  and  its  pictorial  representative  addressed  to  the  eye.  It 
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cannot  properly  be  called  a  language  or  tongue,  because  the  tongue  and 
other  vocal  organs  have  no  part  in  this  mode  of  communication. 
Speech  also  deals  with  but  two  elements,  connecting  objects  and  ideas 
with  the  sounds  representing  them,  doing  for  the  ear  what  hieroglyphic 
writing  does  for  the  eye.  While  it  is  a  far  superior  mode  of  inter 
communication,  it  still  needs  the  written  character  to  make  it  perfect. 
Primitive  man  had,  in  speech,  a  twisted  rope  of  two  strands,  idea  and 
sound ;  in  hieroglyphics  another,  of  which  the  intertwined  strands  were 
idea  and  picture ;  but  the  two  cords  were  isolated,  rendering  no  as 
sistance  to  each  other,  without  compactness,  strength,  or  beauty,  till 
some  bright  genius  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  making  the  rope 
of  three  strands  instead  of  two,  combining  idea  and  sound,  sound  and 
picture  all  in  one.  Thus  Aleph  and  Beth  (Ox  and  House)  each  became 
lord  of  a  new  domain  ;  no  longer  exhausting  their  power  upon  the  two 
ideas  they  first  represented,  their  respective  offices  were  extended  to  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  vocables  of  which  they  formed  constituent 
parts.  Twenty  other  hieroglyphs  were  selected  for  similar  honors,  and 
the  number  of  characters  necessary  for  written  language  diminished 
from  twice  or  thrice  ten  thousand  to  twenty -two.  This  was  one  of 
those  grand  discoveries  from  which  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the 
human  race  to  go  back,  as  it  would  be  to  overthrow  the  teachings  of 
Galileo  and  Newton. 

If  the  hieroglyphic  system  is  good  for  China  with  its  hundred 
different  languages,  it  is  good  for  Japan,  England,  America,  and  all  other 
countries,  since  it  can  as  well  be  used,  with  proper  adaptations,  for  one 
spoken  language  as  for  another.  The  hieroglyphics  of  Assyria,  Babylon 
and  Egypt  sunk  to  oblivion  in  their  contest  with  an  alphabet  popularizing 
the  literature  that  had  been  hidden  in  mouldy  temples  and  in  the  caskets 
of  a  privileged  class.  There  was  no  doubt  just  as  much  opposition  then 
to  opening  the  mysteries  of  literature,  science  and  religion  to  the  common 
people  through  an  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written  phonetic  system 
as  there  now  is  to  the  printing  of  Japanese  scriptures  and  other  religious 
works  in  the  native  phonetic  character — the  "women  and  children's 
writing,"  as  it  is  contemptuously  called.  But  the  hieroglyphics  went 
down,  never  to  come  up  again,  except  as  curiosities  for  learned  antiqua 
rians  to  decipher.  So  will  it  be  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  China, 
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venerable  and  wonderful  as  they  are,  challenging  universal  admiration 
and  presenting  the  most  remarkable  example  of  ingenuity,  literary  toil 
and  patience  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  no  scheme  of  picture- 
writing  can  coexist  with  modern  civilization  ;  the  masses  can  never  be 
chained  down  to  a  system  that  requires  eight  or  ten  years  to  obtain 
even  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  characters  necessary  for  ordinary 
reading. 

Can  we,  as  missionaries,  with  any  propriety  be  called  on  to  aid  in 
bolstering  up  a  fallen  and  decayed  system,  which  has  died  out  in  all 
the  old  nations  of  the  earth  except  one,  and  which  even  there,  in  its  own 
home,  is  tottering  to  its  foundations  ?  Are  we  justified  in  spending 
thousands  upon  thousands  every  year  for  teaching  Chinese  in  our 
missionary  schools  and  seminaries,  to  gratify  a  pedantic  attachment  to 
the  old  relics  of  Buddhist  literature,  merely  because  their  antiquity  and 
sacred  associations  have  made  them  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  anticipate  whatever  reformations  we  perceive  to  be 
inevitable,  and  thus  hasten  the  benefits  which  Christian  civilization  is 
sure  to  bring  ?  Doubtless  we  ought  to  reach  as  many  minds  as  possible, 
by  whatever  language  or  written  character  we  may  find  necessary ;  but 
it  certainly  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  preference  to  foreign  words, 
foreign  idioms,  and  foreign  hieroglyphics.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  missionaries  in  Japan,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Chrysan- 
thejnum,  gives  us  the  following  shrewd  remarks,  showing  one  good  use 
to  which  missionaries  may  put  their  knowledge  of  Chinese. 

«*  Be  sparing  in  the  use  of  Chinese  words,  though  you  may  have 
learned  them  well,  just  as  you  would  avoid  using  alien  words  in  English. 
At  present  the  Johnsonese  party  is  strong,  but  the  native  Wagakusha  is 
finding  more  and  more  favor  and  attention,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
purism  abroad  in  the  world  will  eventually  carry  the  day,  to  a  consider 
able  extent  at  least.  The  language  will  become  purer  and  prettier,  with 
less  dry  bones  and  more  living  flesh  and  blood ;  it  will  increase  in 
euphony  and  melody  ;  the  Wagakusha  will  carry  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  him.  One  good  use  of  your  knowledge  of  Chinese  words  would  be 
to  launch  forth  a  few  hard  compounds  in  an  unimportant  part  of  your  dis 
course  that  the  most  pedantic  Kangakusha  in  your  audience  could  not 
possibly  understand.  You  would  be  sure  of  an  attentive  hearing  to  the 
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close,  though  you  used  the  plainest  language  afterwards  ;  by  letting  them 
know  that  you  understand  a  trick  of  theirs  to  mystify  and  astonish,  they 
will  be  rendered  docile  from  the  start." 

But  one  question  remains.  Have  we  need  of  any  new  or  more 
efficient  means  or  agencies  for  providing  the  evangelical  literature  we 
desire  ?  Would  the  organization  of  more  societies,  or  the  combination 
of  those  already  existing  in  one  great  publishing  body  be  attended  with 
any  benefits  ?  I  believe  the  general  answer  would  be  in  the  negative. 
We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  present  agencies  and 
modes  of  labor,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  our  efforts  thus  far. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  an  instance  to  be  found  in  history  where 
so  large  an  amount  of  evangelical  literature  has  been  prepared  and  put 
in  circulation,  in  so  short  a  time,  at  the  outset  of  mission  labor,  as  in 
Japan.  The  work  of  publication  began  about  1870,  twelve  years  ago, 
and  has  been  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year,  until  the  different 
works  in  print  constitute  quite  a  respectable  library  for  every  native 
reader  who  desires  them  ;  while  the  yearly  sales  by  many  of  the  leading 
agencies  amount  to  millions  of  pages,  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  great  and  glorious  experiment ;  the  seed 
is  being  sown  ;  may  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  make  the  end  more  glorious 
than  the  beginning ! 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  0.  H.  Gulick  was  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  works  in 
the  publication  of  which  Mission  Funds  are  expended  should  be  in  a 
style  available  to  the  largest  number  of  the  people,  and  that  style  is  the 
Kana  Majiri.  The  HiraJcana  should  be  placed  beside  nearly  all  the 
Chinese  characters.  This  style  the  literary  and  the  illiterate  alike 
could  read  and  understand.  He  would  not  however  contend  with 
those  who  desire  to  publish  some  special  works  for  the  scholars  in  high 
Chinese. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  remarked  that  the  Kana  is  good  for  the 
unlettered  of  the  present  day,  but  that  scholars  refuse  to  read  the  Kana 
alone.  The  reason  that  the  "  Ten-Do-So-Gen  "  has  been  so  attractive 
and  largely  read  is  that  it  is  in  Kunten.  Kana  may  be  useful  in  a  few 
tracts  but  in  only  a  few.  In  his  judgment  they  have  far  greater  need 
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of  more  tracts  in  Kunten,  Shin  Katakana,  and  Hirakana  Majiri,  with 
the  subjects  suited  to  the  various  styles.  A  special  devotion  to  one  kind 
or  the  other  would  be  good  practice  on  the  part  of  missionaries. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  as  agent  of  two  of  the  largest  publishing 
and  circulating  societies  in  Japan,  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
and  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society,  wished  to  say  that  in  his 
experience  the  most  popular  style  of  literature  was  that  called  Kunten, 
and  as  proof  of  this  he  mentioned  that  during  the  past  year  more  than 
10,000  copies  of  the  book  called  "  Ten-Do- So-Gen"  had  been  sold,  and 
other  books  in  the  same  style  were  equally  popular.  The  style  of 
literature  known  as  Hirakana  Majiri  was  also  very  popular  amongst 
the  common  classes,  but  that  style  known  as  So  Kana,  i.e.,  books 
without  Chinese  characters,  and  to  which  the  essayist  had  referred,  had 
been  proved  to  be  a  decided  failure.  As  proof  of  this  he  referred  to  the 
edition  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  which  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Societies  found  it 
impossible  to  sell  at  any  price,  and  which  if  gratuitously  distributed 
would  not  be  read,  as  the  people  both  despised  and  were  unable  to 
understand  books  printed  in  that  style.  That  which  is  wanted  in  Japan 
is  a  literature  produced  in  styles  which  the  people  will  read  and  can 
understand  ;  and  the  speaker  thought  that  for  the  better  classes,  books 
should  be  prepared  in  Kunten  and  in  Shin  Katakana,  and  for  the 
common  classes  in  the  popular  style  of  Hirakana  Majiri,  and  not  in  a 
style  which  is  both  unintelligible  and  foreign  to  the  native  mind,  as  in 
the  So  Hirakana. 

The  Rev.  W.  Dening  remarked  that  Dr.  Brown's  definition  of  the 
term  "  Christian  Literature "  seemed  to  him  far  too  comprehensive. 
He  did  not  see  what  works  on  astronomy  or  geography  had  to  do  directly 
with  Christianity.  Works  on  these  subjects  might  be  all  that  is  to  be 
desired  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  yet  not  allude  to  Christianity 
at  all.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  remark  of  the  author  to  the  effect 
that  books  of  travels  and  works  on  antiquities  should  be  written  by 
Christian  men  to  be  trustworthy  and  valuable.  He  would  divide 
Christian  literature  into  three  classes:  (1)  Evangelistic,  (2)  Expository 
and  Homiletical,  and  (3)  Apologetic.  Other  points  there  were  in  the 
paper  which  seemed  open  to  objection,  but  he  would  pass  on  to  the 
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subject  of  the  use  and  study  of  the  Chinese  language ;  and  here  he 
wished  to  present  a  few  arguments  and  make  an  appeal.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  cumbersome  nature  of  the  Chinese  language. 
This  was  no  doubt  true  of  the  characters,  but  when  we  came  to 
examine  the  language  itself  we  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world  for  the  accurate  and  full  expression  of  philosophic  thought. 
A  German  writer,  a  translation  of  whose  work  had  been  published  in  the 
Chrysanthemum,  had  observed  that  there  were  no  phases  of  thought 
which  could  not  be  adequately  and  forcibly  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
means  of  this  language  ;  and  numerous  Chinese  scholars  in  China  had 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  Considering  how  extensively  Chinese  is 
used  in  this  country,  that  all  the  best  books  are  published  either  in 
Runten  or  Shin  Katalcana,  it  had  always  seemed  surprising  to  him  that  so 
few  of  the  missionaries  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Chinese. 
The  number  of  men  who  had  taken  up  the  study  earnestly  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  To  the  men  who  had  committed  themselves  to 
the  study  of  Wabim,  and  Wabun  alone,  to  the  men  who  aspired  to  read 
nothing  but  Kana  all  their  lifetime,  he  had  nothing  to  say.  This  was 
the  line  of  action  they  had  taken  for  their  own  reasons,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  receive  God's  blessing  on  their  work.  But  to  the  younger 
men  he  had  a  word  to  say.  He  would  advise  them,  after  completing  the 
course  of  study  sketched  out  by  the  Tokiyo  Committee  for  the  first  three 
years,  to  take  up  earnestly  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  If  some 
ten  or  twenty  missionaries  would  undertake  to  do  this,  it  would  be  an 
enormous  help  to  the  work  which  lies  before  them.  If  sceptical  and 
pseudo-philosophical  arguments  were  to  be  met  and  answered,  a  certain 
number  of  missionaries  must  be  able  to  read  the  books  which  contain 
these  arguments  and  be  acquainted  with  the  terms  which  the  authors 
of  these  books  employ.  The  Japanese  could  not  well  carry  on  this  con 
troversy  alone  :  we  must  come  to  the  rescue.  Some  said  that  the  Chinese 
language  would  pass  away,  and  hence  there  is  no  use  itf  studying  it.  If 
this  were  ever  brought  about,  he  ventured  to  think  that  it  would  not  be  in 
his  lifetime,  and  he  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  reaching  thou 
sands  of  intelligent  men  of  this  generation  because  he  entertained  a  faint 
hope  that  in  thirty  or  forty  years'  time  some  radical  change  in  the 
language  employed  in  this  country  would  be  brought  about.  Our  duty 
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to  the  present  generation  was  plain,  viz.,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  language  in  which  all  their  first-class  books  are  written.  To  poster 
ity  should  we  leave  the  work  of  studying  and  using  the  language  of  the 
future. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  rose  to  explain  ahout  the  So  Hirakana.  He 
acknowledged  that  it  had  been  a  failure,  but  there  were  good  reasons  for 
this,  chiefly  in  the  fact  of  the  type  in  which  it  had  been  printed  being 
too  small.  A  larger  type  might  have  made  it  very  useful.  This  Kana 
style  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  consists  of 
course  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  the  main  object  is  to  reach 
these  classes.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Dening  and  seconded  his  appeal, 
feeling  that  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  study  Chinese.  The  "  Kaku  Butsu 
Tan  Gen"  in  Kunten  had  met  with -great  favor,  but  the  reason  why  the 
translation  had  not  met  with  acceptance  was  because  it  had  been  poorly 
done.  A  really  good  Shin  Katakana  edition  might  do  good,  and  sell  well. 

W.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  philological 
society  in  New  York  whose  object  was  the  reform  of  the  English  language. 
He  thought  that  the  pure  Japanese  language  and  Kana  was  especially 
adapted  to  present  use,  and  recommended  its  use  in  preference  to  encour 
aging  the  introduction  of  Chinese  words  and  characters.  This  would 
reduce  the  time,  and  minimize  the  difficulties  of  learning  the  language. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  considered  the  acquisition  of  Chinese  essential 
to  real  success.  After  a  long  study  of  the  Kana  he  had  been  disap 
pointed  at  going  out  and  finding  himself  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  in  use 
in  common  daily  life  in  Japan,  and  was  convinced  that  a  language  in 
such  common  use  ought  to  be  studied.  A  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
language  was  first  wanted  and  then  the  written  forms  ;  and  he  has 
conceived  a  system  of  combining  the  two.  Their  study  should  be 
carried  on  side  by  side.  It  was  an  onerous  thing  to  change  a  language. 
At  the  request  of  friends  he  was  preparing  a  system  of  Chinese  based  on 
the  Radicals  and  Primitives  for  the  use  of  foreigners. 


The  paper  on  the  Principles  of  Translation  into  Japanese, 
by  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yokohama,  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission,  was  then  read. 
52 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  TRANSLATION  INTO  JAPANESE, 


BY  J.  C.  HEPBURN,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  is  "  The  Principles  of  Translation  into  Japanese." 
To  this  subject  I  shall  strictly  confine  myself,  premising  merely  a  few 
general  remarks. 

Spoken  language  is  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  or  ideas  conceived 
in  the  mind,  by  means  of  articulate  sounds. 

Written  language  is  the  expression  of  ideas  by  means  of  conventional 
marks  or  characters. 

The  languages  of  mankind  are  many  and  various.  They  differ 
from  each  other,  not  only  in  giving  different  names  to  the  same  things, 
actions  and  qualities,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  conception,  or  manner  in 
which  they  regard  the  same  objects  and  actions, — the  mode  of  giving 
expression  to  them — the  order  and  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences — 
the  mode  of  expressing  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  in  the  fullness 
and  wealth  of  their  vocabularies.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  names 
of  sensible  objects  there  are  but  few  words  in  the  different  languages 
that  are  exact  equivalents  of  each  other ;  apparently  equivalent  words 
differing  from  each  other  in  extent  of  meaning,  or  containing  some  shade 
of  meaning  or  quality  in  one  that  is  not  found  in  the  other. 

Translation  consists  in  the  transferring  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
the  words  of  one  language  into  those  of  another.  To  do  this  well  the 
translator  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  languages  on 
which  he  is  employed.  He  should  know  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
words — the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other,  the  peculiar 
idoms  and  modes  of  expression,  and  the  exact  ideas  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  one,  and  transfer  them  into  the  words  of  the  other, 
in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  grammatical  rules  and  idioms,  so  that 
the  same  ideas  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 

To  that  general  rule  or  principle  there  would  seem  to  be  no  excep 
tion.  It  is  self-evident.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  that  can  exist, 
must  be  in  the  mode  of  applying  or  carrying  out  of  this  principle ;  or, 
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in  other  words,  owing  to  the  inherent  differences  in  languages,  how 
much  liberty  or  license  may  be  taken  by  the  translator  in  complying 
with  this  rule. 

In  all  human  compositions,  and  in  all  ordinary  subjects,  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  latitude,  it  is  conceded,  may  be  allowed  the  translator 
in  order  to  make  the  sense  of  the  original  clear  or  more  easy  of  com 
prehension,  or  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  taste,  modes  of  thought,  or 
customs  and  manners  of  those  for  whom  he  is  translating.  But  in  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  I  presume  I  am  expected 
more  particularly  to  confine  myself,  it  is  contended  that  no  latitude  or 
alteration  is  allowable.  The  Scriptures  are  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit  using  the  mouth  and  hand  of  man  merely  as  an  instru 
ment  by  which  to  utter  or  write  the  words  He  dictated.  Thus  the 
words  and  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  words  of  God,  as  if 
He  himself  spoke  them  to  man,  as  He  did  indeed  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  These  words  contain  the  ideas  and  mind  of  God,  made  known 
to  man  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  idioms  of  the  language, 
modes  of  thought,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  spoken.  In  translating  thus  what  may  be  called  the  words 
and  language  of  God,  and  His  communication  to  man,  upon  which  the 
happiness  and  salvation  of  man  depends,  into  any  other  language,  a 
faithful  and  strict  adherence  to  the  original  is  of  absolute  importance. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  still  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  in 
the  mode  in  which  this  principle  is  carried  out,  some  taking  much 
more  license  than  others  are  willing  to  concede. 

These  may  be  referred  to  two  classes.  One  is  translation  ad 
literam,  in  which,  while  endeavoring  to  reproduce  the  exact  sense,  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  words,  metaphorical  expressions  and  peculiar 
idioms  of  the  original  as  much  as  possible,  without  the  addition  or  in 
troduction  of  explanatory  words,  is  considered  the  only  allowable  method. 

The  other  is  translation  ad  sensum,  in  which,  without  being  confined 
to  the  words,  metaphorical  expressions  or  idioms  of  the  original,  the 
great  object  is  to  transfer  the  sense  as  clearly  as  possible  and  with  as 
much  freedom  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  also  with  special  regard  to 
the  idioms,  modes  of  thought  and  peculiarities  of  the  language  into  which 
the  translation  is  made. 
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Without  referring  particularly  to  the  English  and  other  European 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  all  of  which  adhere  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  first  or  literal  method,  I  may  mention  the  three  most  prominent 
versions  now,in  use  amongst  the  missionaries  in  China  as  examples  of 
both  of  these  classes. 

The  translation  known  to  the  Japanese  as  the  Choku-yaku,  made 
principally  by  Messrs.  Bridgeman  and  Culbertson,  is  an  example  of  the 
first  or  literal  translation.  The  so-called  "  Delegates'  Version,"  made  by 
Messrs.  Medhurst  and  Stronach,  and  known  here  as  the  lyaku,  also 
the  Peking  version,  known  as  the  Kuwan-yaku,  are  examples  of  the 
second,  or  translation  ad  sensum.  While  these  two  last-mentioned 
versons  belong  to  the  second  class,  they  differ  much  in  the  principle 
upon  which  they  appear  to  have  been  translated.  The  rule  which 
appears  to  have  been  followed  in  the  lyaku,  or  Delegates'  version,  is, 
without  a  strict  adherence  to  the  words  and  peculiar  phraseology  of  the 
original,  to  render  its  meaning  into  as  concise  and  idiomatic  Chinese  as 
possible,  and  with  especial  regard  to  the  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  that 
language,  assimilating  it  to  the  style  of  the  classics  and  taste  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  rule  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  translators  of 
the  Peking  version  was,  without  especial  regard  to  the  letter,  to  reproduce 
the  meaning  of  the  original  with  much  minuteness,  even  inserting 
explanatory  words  and  expressions  that  are  not  in  the  original,  so  that 
generally  it  has  much  the  form  of  a  paraphrase. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  either  of  these  last  mentioned  versions 
should  be  more  acceptable  to  the  native  reader  than  the  literal  version, 
since  they  are  more  closely  conformed  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
language,  and  thus  more  easily  understood.  But  neither  of  these 
versions  could  be  used  or  relied  upon  as  standard  versions,  and  no 
person  desirous  of  knowing  the  true  meaning  as  conveyed  in  the  peculiar 
garb  and  metaphorical  language  of  the  original  would  depend  upon  them. 
This  I  am  informed  upon  good  authority  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
translations  are  regarded  by  intelligent  native  Chinese  Christians. 

However  much  such  a  method  of  translation  may  be  considered 
necessary  in  China,  owing  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  that  language, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  the  Japanese,  we  have  a  language  whose 
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grammatical  forms,  structure  and  flexibility  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
Chinese,  and  which 'render  it  much  more  easy  for  the  translator  to 
adhere  closely  to  the  literal  method,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  his 
work  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  the  people. 

I  may  say  here,  though  not  bearing  especially  upon  the  subject  in 
hand,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese  language  which  the  translator 
has  most  frequent  occasion  to  regret,  are  the  absence  of  the  article,  the 
distinction  of  gender  and  number  in  nouns,  and  the  absence  of  the 
relative  pronoun  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
adjective  and  verb,  and  its  adjectival  construction,  he  finds  many 
compensations. 

As  to  the  two  methods  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
ad  literam  and  grammatical  method,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  biblical 
scholars  of  the  present  day,  the  only  one  which  should  be  followed  in 
order  to  elicit  its  true  meaning ;  and  in  so  doing,  the  elegancies  of  style 
and  rhythm  are  considered  as  of  minor  importance  and  should  always 
yield  to  the  faithful  and  strict  rendering  of  the  sense  of  the  original. 
This  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  late  revision  of  the  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  the  style  in  which  the  Scriptures 
should  be  rendered  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  about  which  there 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion.  I  think  all  will  admit  that  the 
style  should  be  in  character  with  the  Author  and  the  subject,  the  most 
respectable  the  language  will  admit  of  consistent  with  ease  and  readiness 
of  comprehension  by  even  the  unlearned.  In  accordance  with  this  rule, 
there  is  in  my  judgment  no  other  available  to  the  translator  but  the 
vernacular  or  native  language  of  the  people.  I  have  heard  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  reason  given  why  this  should  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  the 
quasi-Chinese  style  advocated  by  some.  It  is  true,  Chinese  characters 
have  been  more  extensively  used  in  the  written  language,  and  scientific 
terms  derived  from  that  language  much  used  in  lecturing  and  speaking 
upon  philosophical  subjects,  but  it  has  not  sunk  down  below  this  upper 
and  very  thin  stratum  into  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  Chinese 
is  not  the  natural  spoken  or  written  language  of  the  Japanese,  any  more 
than  Latin  is  to  an  English  speaking  people.  Although  used  in  writing 
for  so  many  centuries,  it  has  not,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  affected 
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the  style  or  grammar  of  the  native  tongue.  What  more  delightful  to  the 
English  ear  than  the  simple  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  English  Bihle  ?  Are 
the  Japanese  any  different  in  their  love  for  their  own  beautiful  tongue  ? 
In  ordinary  conversation,  in  their  poetry,  in  their  dramas,  in  their  ro 
mances  and  fictitious  literature,  in  their  prayers  and  emotional  language, 
do  they  use  anything  but  their  own  vernacular  ?  Let  them  speak  for 
themselves  in  this  matter. 

I  for  one  have  not  yet  heard  any  Japanese  dissent  from  the  style 
into  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated,  as  a  whole.  There 
may  be  some  inequalities  and  want  of  uniformity,  but  I  think  the 
objections  which  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  Japanese  reader  does  not 
depend  upon  the  style  of  Japanese  which  was  adopted,  so  much  as 
upon  the  novelty  of  the  sentiment,  the  peculiarities  of  the  original  text, 
and  the  necessity  there  was  of  giving  a  faithful  translation.  I  am  quite 
aware  there  are  not  a  few  places  where  the  construction  might  be 
improved,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  those  are  places  where  our  Japanese 
assistants  depended  too  much  on  the  Chinese  versions  and  departed 
from  their  own  vernacular.  And  I  am  convinced  we  shall  not  have  a 
finished  translation  of  the  Scriptures  until  our  native  assistants  in  this 
work  are  able  to  cut  loose  from  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  Chinese 
versions,  and  can,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  original  tongues, 
render  the  Scriptures  into  their  own  beautiful  vernacular. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  above,  the  following  rules 
or  principles  of  translation  may  be  laid  down. 

1.  There  should  be  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  original. 

2.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  original  should  be  rendered  without 
addition  or  subtraction,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  with  strict  adherence  to 
the  letter,  to  the  figurative  expressions,  and  peculiar  idioms  of  the  original. 

8.  To  observe,  as  much  as  possible,  uniformity  in  the  use  of  words, 
namely,  translating  the  original  word  uniformly  by  the  same  word ; 
especially  in  important  and  official  terms. 

4.  Ambiguous  phrases  should  be  rendered  ambiguously.  The 
translator  has  no  right  to  interpret  the  meaning  ;  though  the  substitu 
tion  of  a  proper  name  for  a  personal  pronoun  to  suit  the  Japanese  idiom 
is  allowable. 
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5.  The  translation  should  be  made  into  the  vernacular  or  native 
language,  should  be  in   a  respectable  and  easily  understood  style,  and 
in  strict  conformity  to  its  grammar  and  idioms. 

6.  To  choose   and  adhere  to  one  form  of  personal  pronouns ;  Shu 
not  to  be  used  for  the  second  person  singular  when  not  so  expressed  in 
the  text. 

7.  To   avoid   the   use   of   honorific   terms   or   phrases,   especially 
the    change   in    the   voice    of   the    verb ;  the    only   exception   to   this 
rule  being  in  the  use  of  Mi   and   Tamau  in    speaking   of  a  Divine 
person. 

8.  Uniformity  in  the  transferring  of  proper  names,  and  modern  and 
well  known  names,  instead  of  the  ancient  and  unknown  names  of  the 
text ;  as  Egypt  for  Mitsraim,  etc. 

9.  To  transfer  the  names  of  weights,  coins,  and  measures,  or  other 
terms  only  when  no  equivalents  are  found  in  the  native  language. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Gulick  drew  special  attention  to  the  statement  in  Dr. 
Hepburn's  essay  that  the  Japanese  language  is  not  Chinese.  He  would 
say,  God  bless  the  ten  missionaries  who  may  feel  themselves  called  to 
the  study  of  the  Chinese.  They  have  their  work  among  the  upper  ten 
thousand  of  the  people ;  but  he  would  also  say,  God  bless  the  ninety 
who  are  acquitting  themselves  for  labor  among  the  thirty- four  millions — 
the  masses  of  this  people. 

Mr.  Dening  rose  to  thank  Dr.  Hepburn  for  his  valuable  paper.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  theory  of  translation  propounded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  paper,  "  translation  was  doubtless  a  transferring  of  ideas 
from  one  language  into  another."  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  the 
Doctor  had  departed  from  his  own  theory  when  he  came  to  the  discus 
sion  of  the  translation  of  !he  Scriptures.  The  Doctor  seemed  to  admit 
that  there  were  no  two  words  in  any  two  languages  that  were  precisely 
alike  in  meaning.  After  hearing  this  admission,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Doctor  for  the  Scriptures  recommended  "  translation  ad 
literam"  rather  than  " translation  ad  sensum."  To  apply  the  theory 
he  had  just  alluded  to  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  it  was  plain  to  him 
that  what  we  had  to  aim  at  was  the  "  transferring  of  ideas."  It  was 
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the  Divine  ideas  that  Lad  regenerated  the  Christian  world.  He  was 
aware  that  sometimes  ideas  could  not  be  separated  from  the  words 
which  were  used  to  express  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  could  not 
argue  that  because  certain  ideas  were  expressed  by  certain  words  in  one 
language,  that  in  transferring  the  ideas  into  another  language,  words 
taken  separately  bearing  a  totally  different  meaning  may  not  have  to  be 
employed.  Getting  the  words  to  correspond  is  one  thing — getting  the 
ideas  to  correspond  is  another.  If  the  translation  is  umdiornatic  or 
unintelligible,  then  we  have  failed  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
however  literal  the  translation  may  be  supposed  to  be. 

The  three  Chinese  versions  of  the  Scriptures  mentioned  by  the 
Doctor  he  had  closely  examined.  Of  the  three,  he  preferred  the  Dele 
gates'  Version ;  he  was  sorry  that  it  was  so  little  known  in  this  country. 
He  had  always  found  it  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  scholars.  A  friend  of 
his  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  reading  it,  and  he  constantly 
said  that  he  needed  no  commentary  with  such  a  version  ;  that  the 
meaning  in  most  passages  was  not  only  apparent,  but  striking  and 
entertaining  ;  that  he  had  no  greater  enjoyment  than  that  afforded  by 
the  perusal  of  the  Delegates'  New  Testament.  He  (Mr.  Dening)  had 
examined  this  version  most  thoroughly,  and  it  was  his  ideal  of  what  a 
translation  ought  to  be. 

He  confessed  he  could  not  understand  what  some  of  the  speakers 
meant  by  speaking  of  Japanese  as  distinct  from  Chinese.  The  ordinary 
colloquial  was  full  of  Chinese.  The  two  languages  were  so  blended 
that  they  seemed  as  incapable  of  separation  as  light  and  air.  No  sermon 
was  preached  by  natives,  no  conversation  of  five  minutes  duration 
carried  on  but  what  abounded  with  Chinese  terms.  And  he  noticed  a 
few  nights  ago  that  whilst  listening  to  Mr.  Ise's  interesting  sermon,  the 
brethren  were  writing  down  the  Chinese  terms  he  made  use  of  and 
asking  each  other  what  they  meant.  It  was  plain  then  that  though  the 
construction  of  sentences  might  be  Japanese,  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  words  employed  were  Chinese,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
missionary  should  be  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

Some  of  the  brethren  seemed  to  speak  as  though  missionaries 
who  had  given  attention  to  the  study  of  Chinese  were  debarred  from 
preaching  to  the  uneducated,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  fact  was, 
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that  whilst  ascent  was  difficult,  descent  was  easy.  With  the  man  who  had 
from  a  knowledge  of  easy  colloquial  worked  up  to  a  knowledge  of  Chinese, 
it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  go  hack  to  the  easy  colloquial.  He  had 
preached  to  the  uneducated  and  believed  had  made  a  good  impression. 

Dr.  Greene  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Dening  in  thinking 
the  Chinese  version  of  the  New  Testament,  commonly  called  the  Delegates' 
Version,  worthy  of  careful  study.  While  it  might  not  be  necessary  in 
preparing  a  version  in  Japanese  to  follow  it  in  all  its  departures  from  a 
strictly  literal  rendering  of  the  original,  yet  its  renderings  will  always 
be  found  suggestive  and  often  very  useful.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  the  Mandarin  Version.  He  could  not  avoid  the  impression, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said,  and  most  properly  said,  of  the 
importance  of  adhering  closely  to  the  original,  that  for  persons  of 
European  education  and  scholarly  habits,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  such 
eminently  flexible  languages  as  the  English  and  German,  the  danger 
is  rather  in  the  direction  of  too  great  literalness.  Great  benefit  would 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  various  French  versions.  Modern 
scholars  seem  to  agree  that  in  these  versions  considerable  divergence 
from  the  form  of  the  original  is  admissible  and  even  necessary.  If  this 
is  true  of  versions  in  a  language  which  has  grown  up  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  scholarship  of  a  high  order,  we  may  well  hesitate  before 
forming  the  idiom  of  a  language  which  already  has  its  literature  and 
may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  far  less  responsive  to  Christian  influence. 

Mr.  Waddell  was  pleased  with  Dr.  Hepburn's  paper,  and  could 
endorse  the  whole  of  it,  and  hoped  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament  will 
be  translated  according  to  these  principles.  We  must  translate  literally. 
When  the  text  is  ambiguous,  the  translation  should  be  ambiguous  also. 
The  translator  has  no  right  to  give  the  sense  according  to  his  own 
interpretation  or  idea,  which  Mr.  Dening  would  call  the  "  divine  idea." 
If  every  man  translated  according  to  his  own  interpretation,  there  would 
be  conflicting  "  divine  ideas"  appearing  all  over  the  country.  No  longer 
ago  than  last  Sunday  he  listened  to  a  sermon  of  a  native  preacher  from 
Heb.  2  :  10,  which  is  rendered  in  the  English  Version,  "  He  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham," 
which  he  had  always  understood  as  meaning,  He  became  not  an  angel, 
but  he  became  a  man.  But  the  Japanese  version  says,  He  saves  not 
58 
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angels  but  he  saves  men.  Now  clearly  these  translations  cannot  both  be 
correct,  and  being  the  opinions  of  translators  we  have  two  "divine 
ideas  "  conflicting  with  each  other.  If  the  Greek  had  been  literally 
translated,  that  He  took  hold  not  of  angels,  but  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
then  it  could  be  interpreted  according  to  the  teacher's  view  without 
marring  the  integrity  of  Scripture.  But  if  in  teaching  the  Japanese,  he 
tells  them  that  the  translators  have  not  given  the  true  sense  of  the  orig 
inal,  then  he  puts  himself  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  his  brethren 
who  made  the  translation,  and  throws  doubt  and  discredit  upon  the  word 

of  God. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Waddell,  Mr.  Dening  said  that  Mr.  Waddell 

seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  translator  had  to  be  in  a  certain 
sense  an  interpreter  of  the  meaning  of  the  Original  Scriptures.  That  the 
theory  Mr.  Waddell  advocated  gave  the  translator  quite  as  much  power 
as  his  theory  did,  i.e.,  if  sense  and  not  nonsense  has  to  be  produced. 
That  Mr.  Waddell  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  possible  that  we  should 
possess  something  like  a  perfect  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  one  of  which 
he  could  say,  this  version  represents  the  exact  meaning  of  the  authors  of 
the  Scriptures  as  faithfully  as  did  the  original  Hebrew  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  Greek  version  of  the  New.  This  he  thought  it  was 
unreasonable  to  hope  for.  Nor  did  he  think  for  all  practical  purposes 
was  it  necessay  that  it  should  be  so. 

The  Eev.  T.  S.  Tyng  said  that  the  object  of  translation,  as  all 
agreed,  was  truth.  Try  the  so-called  literal  translation  by  this  test.  As 
the  words  are  ordinarily  used,  they  mean  that  one  word  in  the  original 
should  be  translated  uniformly  or  nearly  so  by  the  same  word  in  the 
language  into  which  the  translation  is  made.  This  theory  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  all  or  most  words  in  any  language  have  true  synonyms 
in  other  languages.  This  assumption  is  untrue.  Probably  not  one  word 
in  a  hundred  can  be  found  in  any  language  which  has  a  word  exactly 
corresponding  to  it  in  any  other  language.  Correct  translation  consists 
in  rendering  each  word  by  the  word  which  corresponds  to  it  as  it  is  used 
in  the  case  in  question,  whether  that  be  the  same  word  that  is  used  in 
other  cases  or  not.  The  other  theory,  if  consistently  acted  on,  produces 
a  translation  which  can  not  rightly  be  called  either  literal  or  true. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Gulick  maintained  that  the  fact  presented  by  the  last 
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speaker  (Mr.  Tyng)  had  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  translating 
Greek  into  any  other  European  language,  but  the  necessity  was  tenfold 
greater  when  translations  were  made  from  a  European  language  into 
any  language  of  Eastern  Asia.  We  were  often  obliged  to  use  more  than 
one  English  word  in  translating  the  different  meanings  of  one  Greek 
word ;  but  this  necessity  met  us  more  frequently  and  the  results  were 
more  serious  if  it  was  disregarded  when  translating  from  Greek  into 
Chinese  or  Japanese ;  for  in  the  first  case  both  languages  belong  to  the 
same  family,  and  the  classifications  of  ideas  which  underlie  the  words 
correspond  more  closely  than  in  the  latter  case.  The  endeavor  to  trans 
late  each  Greek  word  by  one  equivalent  would  ruin  any  translation,  but 
the  ruin  was  the  most  complete  when  the  genius  of  the  two  languages 
was  the  most  divergent. 

Dr.  Maclay  stated  that  he  favored  a  plain  literal  style  of  trans 
lation  for  the  rendering  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese  language. 
The  Bible  is  the  heritage  of  all  nations  ;  it  is  to  be  translated  and  used  in 
all  the  languages  of  man,  and  hence,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  every  translation  of  it  should  adhere  very  closely  to  the 
original  text.  He  thought  some  persons  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
difficulty  of  transferring  the  idioms,  metaphors,  terminology,  etc.  etc., 
of  the  Bible  into  the  languages  of  unevangelized  nations.  That  a  difficulty 
existed  he  was  prepared  to  admit,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  insurmount 
able.  Intelligent  persons  in  every  unevangelized  nation  recognize  the 
circumstance  that  every  system  of  religion  must  have  a  nomenclature 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  they  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  into  their 
language  of  figures  and  idioms  which  are  found  in  the  original  text.  As 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  what  may  perhaps  be  designated  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Sinico- Japanese,  styles  of  translation,  he  decidedly 
preferred  the  former. 

Dr.  Hepburn,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  Mr.  Dening  stated  the 
relation  of  the  Chinese  as  used  by  the  Japanese  to  their  own  language 
in  a  misleading  manner.  The  Chinese  as  used  in  the  spoken  language 
of  the  Japanese  was  not  a  different  language.  It  was  very  much  like 
the  use  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  English. 
The  Chinese  either  in  the  spoken  or  written  language  of  the  Japanese 
had  not  affected  its  syntax  in  any  appreciable  degree. 
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In  regard  to  the  three  Chinese  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  having 
carefully  examined  them  in  connection  with  his  recent  work  of  translat 
ing  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  Jeremiah,  he  adhered  to  the  views 
expressed  in  his  paper,  that  the  Choku  yaku  version  was  the  only  one 
to  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  ivord  of  God.  The  Delegates'  version 
departed  from  the  original  text  so  frequently  that  it  could  not  be  regarded 
as  the  word  of  God ;  while  the  Peking  version  was  too  paraphrastical. 

Although  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  fact,  which  he  much  regretted, 
that  through  two  of  these  versions  the  dispute  upon  the  term  for  God 
and  Spirit  was  introduced  into  this  country.  The  Japanese  had  but 
one  word  for  God,  Kami,  which  they  expressed  by  the  Chinese  character 
HJ$,  and  one  for  Spirit,  Tama  expressed  by  the  character  H.  The  trans 
lators  of  these  versions,  had  they  lived  in  Japan,  could  not  have  Used 
these  characters  in  any  other  way.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
these  terms  in  these  two  versions  intended  to  be  circulated  in  Japan 
should  conform  to  the  Japanese  usage. 


SATURDAY,  April  21st. 

The  Conference  met  at  9  A.M.  for  devotional  exercises,  led 
by  the  Eev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.D.  At  9.30  Dr.  Hepburn  took  the 
Chair. 

The  Kev.  Chas.  F.  Warren  of  Osaka,  of  the  Church  Mis 
sionary  Society,  read  a  paper  on  "  Should  the  number  of  foreign 
missionaries  be  increased?" 

SHOULD  THE  NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES  IN 
JAPAN  BE  INCREASED  ? 


BY  THE  REV.  CHAS.  F.  WARREN. 

The  words  which  our  compassionate  Master  uttered,  when  He 
looked  upon  the  multitudes  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shep 
herd,  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  : — 
"  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  From  the 
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day  that  He,  in  the  exercise  of  His  power  over  all  flesh  to  give  eternal  life 
to  as  many  as  the  Father  had  given  Him,  gave  the  perpetually-binding 
world-wide  command  to  disciple  the  nations  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,  Christ-loving  hearts,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  their  Lord, 
have,  in  view  of  the  immensity  of  the  work  before  them,  deplored  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  to  do  it.  In  nominally  Christian  lands,  where 
pastoral  and  evangelistic  agencies  have  been  multiplied,  as  well  as  in 
unevangelized  countries,  the  want  of  labourers — spritual  men  to  do  the 
spiritual  work  of  God's  kingdom — is  still  felt,  and  the  cry  goes  up  to 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest : — "  Send  forth  labourers  into  Thy  harvest." 

But  our  question  to-day  is  narrowed  to  one  point : — Is  it  desirable 
that  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  in  Japan  should  be  increased  ? 
Are  we  as  labourers  in  this  particular  field,  after  a  careful  survey  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  agreed  that  there  are  special  circumstances  and 
considerations  which  demand  that  we  should  give  a  positive  answer  to 
the  question ;  or,  is  it  our  deliberate  verdict  that,  much  as  more  Native 
labourers  are  needed,  the  foreign  missionary  force  is  fairly  equal  to  the 
openings  for  work  around  us  ?  Do  we  as  servants  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Master,  anxious  to  see  all  natives  brought  to  His  feet,  consider  that 
the  societies  we  represent  would  be  justified  in  doing  more  for  Japan 
when  there  is  so  much  need  of,  and  so  many  and  loud  calls  for  more 
labourers  in  every  part  of  the  great  missionary  field  ? 

Now,  we  must  at  the  outset  acknowledge  that  Japan  as  a  mission 
field  is  comparatively  small.  We  have  not  here  an  empire  of  numerous 
races,  each  with  a  distinctive  claim,  as  in  the  case  of  India  :  nor  have 
we  a  vast  population  like  that  of  China,  where  there  are  a  hundred 
millions  for  every  ten  in  this  country  :  nor  are  we  pleading  the  cause  of 
a  vast  continent  like  Africa,  where,  from  the  very  extent  of  the  field, 
a  large  number  of  foreign  missionaries  is  absolutely  necessary.  Japan 
is  a  little  cluster  of  islands  with  a  comparatively  small  and  manageable 
population  of  thirty-five  millions.  At  first  sight,  then,  looking  only  at 
the  size  and  population  of  the  country,  it  does  not  appear  that  Japan  has 
so  great  a  claim  as  some  other  lands. 

The  present  supply  of  labourers,  too,  appears  to  the  casual  observer, 
to  be  good,  if  not  excessive.  Many  missionaries  are  to  be  found  at  the 
open  ports,  and  especially  at  Tokiyo  and  Osaka,  where  the  foreign  settle- 
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ments  might  with  propriety  and  truth  be  called  "  Missionary  Settle 
ments."  This  must  strike  every  visitor,  and  no  doubt  many  who  visit 
this  country  carry  away  with  them  very  erroneous  impressions  both  of 
the  true  strength  of  the  missionary  force  in  this  country  and  the  work 
they  are  doing.  But  this  delusive  appearance  of  a  plethora  of  mission 
aries  arises  from  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control.  We  are 
foreigners,  and  in  common  with  all  our  fellow-countrymen  are  compelled 
to  reside  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  and  at  these  within  the  marked  limits 
allotted  to  us ;  except  in  cases  where,  under  some  contract  with  the 
Government,  or  with  private  individuals  under  Government  sanction, 
residence  is  allowed  elsewhere.  This  arrangement  necessitates  our 
living  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  we  consequently  appear  to 
the  outside  world  as  far  more  numerous  than  we  really  are.  All  this 
could  soon  be  changed  if  the  extraterritoriality  clause  were  expunged 
from  the  Treaties,  and  the  casual  observer  would  have  a  juster  view  of 
the  proportion  of  missionaries  to  the  population.  • 

We  must  even  go  a  step  further  and  admit  that  the  proportion  of 
missionaries  to  the  population  of  the  country  is  greater  than  either  in 
India  or  in  China.  In  India  there  is  one  male  missionary  to  about  a 
million  of  population,  and  in  China  the  proportion  is  still  less ;  whereas 
in  Japan  there  is  one  to  say,  every  400,000  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
fact  alone  will  have  great  weight  with  missionary  societies  when  dealing 
with  the  relative  claims  of  this  and  other  countries,  whence  they 
constantly  receive  appeals  for  more  labourers. 

But,  although  we  cannot  plead  either  a  vaster  field  or  a  smaller 
proportion  of  missionaries  than  we  find  in  other  countries,  the  question 
before  us  must  not  be  summarily  dismissed.  It  demands  the  most  care 
ful  consideration,  and  must,  I  think,  be  answered  on  other  grounds. 
The  statistics  of  Protestant  Missions,  as  recently  published,  show  that 
there  are  eighty-nine  male  and  fifty- six  single  female  missionaries  in  this 
country.  Considering  the  limited  number  of  places  open  to  foreign 
residence,  this  appears  to  be  a  very  respectable  force,  and  many  may  be 
ready  to  counsel  a  policy  of  waiting  for  further  openings  before  any 
sensible  increase  is  made.  But  the  mere  numbers  are  somewhat  mis 
leading.  Omitting  three  purely  Female  Societies,  there  remain  sixteen 
societies  or  associations,  amongst  which  the  eighty-nine  male  mission- 
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aries  have  to  be  divided.  Of  tliese,  only  six  have  more  than  five  male 
missionaries  each,  and  four  of  them  are  represented  by  solitary  laborers. 
Is  there  not  here  a  source  of  weakness  ?  There  may  be  individual 
power  and  diversity  of  operation  ;  but  is  there  unity  of  action  ?  We 
have  a  goodly  number  of  laborers,  but  does  their  work  tell  as  it  might 
do  if  carried  on  in  concert  ?  Might  not  two  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  same  place  often  be  united  with  advantage  ?  And  do  not  both 
suffer  in  consequence  of  their  being  separately  maintained  ?  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  a  policy  of  amalgamation  in  every 
direction.  Such  a  policy  might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  do  positive 
injury  to  the  work,  and  there  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  it ;  still  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  for  the  real  advantage 
of  the  cause  of  our  Master  Christ. 

Then  again,  where  the  missions  are  weak,  as  is  the  case  not  only 
with  those  of  the  smaller  but  even  with  those  of  some  of  the  larger 
societies,  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  is  seriously  impaired.  There 
may  be  some  men  of  remarkable  genius,  so  far  above  their  fellows  as  to 
be  able  to  take  up  several  branches  of  missionary  work  at  the  same  time. 
They  may  work  earnestly  to  evangelize  the  heathen,  to  teach  ignorant 
enquirers  to  feed  the  flock  of  baptized  believers,  and  to  train  men  for  the 
work  of  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  God,  and  may  be  fairly 
successful  in  every  department.  But,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  ordinary 
men  and  altogether  unequal  to  such  varied  occupations  ;  and  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  venture  the  opinion  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  remarkable 
genius  there  will  be  found  elements  of  weakness  in  some  or  all  of  the 
branches  of  work  undertaken,  if  it  be  closely  examined. 

A  weak  mission,  too,  means  an  almost  certain  check  sooner  or  later. 
Granted  that  the  work  flourishes  so  long  as  the  principal  agent  is  at 
hand,  and  that  even  if  he  should  be  suddenly  removed,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  it  continues  ;  yet,  no  one  who  has  studied  missionary  work,  and 
who  bears  in  mind  that,  whilst  all  true  success  is  the  result  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  God  works 
by  means,  will  deny  that  the  work  is  likely  to  suffer  before  a  newly 
arrived  successor  is  qualified  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position.  In  this  way  much  of  the  advantage  gained  by  previous 
efforts  is  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
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Still,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  labourers  in  Japan  is 
proportionately  larger  than  in  other  fields,  and  that  therefore  the  need  is 
not  so  pressing  as  to  call  for  an  increase  of  missionaries.  But  the  real 
question  for  missionary  societies  to  consider  is,  not  so  much  what  is  the 
aggregate  number  of  missionaries  in  the  country,  as  what  is  the  strength 
of  the  mission  they  respectively  maintain.  We  are  each  working  on 
definite  lines,  and  with  our  own  organizations,  and  our  respective 
missions  are  strong  or  weak  just  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  fully  or 
feebly  manned  and  wisely  located.  If  there  are  half  a  dozen  missions  in 
the  same  city  all  feebly  manned,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  number  of 
missionaries  in  the  aggregate,  in  that  particular  place,  does  not  make 
any  one  of  these  missions  strong,  nor  does  it  prove  that  the  work  there  is 
done  either  efficiently  or  well,  or  that  economy  of  money  and  strength  has 
been  secured  :  on  the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
case.  My  verdict,  therefore,  is  that  more  missionaries  are  needed  in 
Japan,  and  that  we  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  pressing  this  matter 
upon  the  attention  of  our  respective  societies.  The  following  points  will, 
I  trust,  make  the  grounds  on  which  this  verdict  rests  clear. 

1.  The  smaller  missions  need  strengthening.  The  very  existence  of 
these  missions,  in  some  cases  consisting  of  a  solitary  labourer,  is  a  proof 
of  the  deep  and  widespread  interest  felt  in  this  country  by  Christians  in 
England  and  America.  One  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  fervent  missionary 
zeal  of  the  churches  they  represent,  and  admire  the  bravery  of  those 
who  come  forth  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  missionary  life  singly 
and  alone.  But  are  these  missions  in  a  satisfactory  position,  and  should 
they  not  be  strengthened  ?  The  Master  sent  forth  His  disciples  two 
and  two  ;  and  the  apostles  in  general,  and  the  great  Gentile  missionary 
apostle  in  particular,  worked  in  concert  with  others  in  carrying  the  gospel 
from  city  to  city  and  country  to  country.  The  presence  of  fellow- 
labourers  of  kindred  societies  may,  in  some  degree,  take  the  place  of  more 
closely  allied  associates  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  carry  you  with  me 
when  I  say  that  such  missions  as  the  English  Baptist  and  German 
Reformed  church  ought  not  to  consist  of  solitary  labourers.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  forget  that  in  all  missionary  work  individual  consecration 
is  the  secret  of  success.  No  man  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  can  live 
without  doing  good.  His  influence  must  have  its  due  effect  upon  those 
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around  him  ;  and  His  proclamation  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  must, 
with  God's  blessing,  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  precious 
souls.  But,  economically  considered,  such  missions,  if  there  is  room  for 
them  at  all,  ought  to  be  strengthened ;  otherwise,  in  the  end,  the 
amount  of  good  accomplished  by  a  given  expenditure  of  strength  and 
money  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  the  removal  of  the  solitary 
labourer,  upon  whom  it  has  all  along  depended,  before  there  is  another 
at  hand  ready  to  follow  up  and  sustain  the  efforts  he  has  made. 

2.  Nor  is  it  the  smaller  missions  alone  that  need  more  men. 
Some  ot  the  larger  missions  are  equally  in  need  if  they  are  to  become 
efficient  instrumentalities  in  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and  are  to 
exercise  their  legitimate  influence  in  the  evangelization  of  this  country. 
Some  of  those  societies  who  are  represented  by  more  than  five  mission 
aries  are,  all  things  considered,  amongst  the  weakest.  Their  work 
may  be  under  one  government  at  home,  and  every  thing  done  may  be 
duly  recommended  by  the  missionaries  in  the  field,  convened  once  a  year 
or  oftener  for  the  purpose ;  but,  practically  considered,  they  are  made  up 
of  small  and  weak  efforts,  carried  on  at  widely  separated  centres, 
which  from  their  very  position  can  afford  no  mutual  support  to  each 
other.  Perhaps  the  society  I  represent  is  an  extreme  instance  of  this. 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  nine  missionaries  in  the  field.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  seven  of  that  number,  including  one  engaged  exclusively  on 
Old  Testament  translation  work,  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  as  to  enable  them  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  missionary 
life  ;  what,  I  ask,  are  these  but  altogether  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
carrying  on  work  at  five  stations  as  widely  separated  as  they  can  possibly 
be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Nagasaki  station  has  only  one  missionary 
speaking  the  language,  the  second  having  been  in  the  field  less  than  a 
year.  Osaka  has  two  men,  with  a  third  just  coming  into  work,  with 
this  serious  drawback,  that  much  of  the  time  of  one  is  taken  up  with 
work  of  a  general  character,  as  secretary  of  th,e  Mission.  Tokiyo  has  but 
one  man.  At  Hakodate  we  have  one  man,  and  a  second  who,  whilst  at 
times  he  may  as  a  lay  missionary  render  valuable  assistance  in  Japanese 
work,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  missionary  to  the  Ainos.  Our  Niigata  station 
is  at  present  without  a  resident  missionary.  Deducting  two  of  our  number 
as  not  yet  fully  in  work,  the  result  is  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
64 
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has  seven  men,  no  two  of  whom,  except  in  the  single  case  of  Osaka,  are 
working  so  as  to  be  a  mutual  support  to  each  other.  I  might  instance 
other  missions  somewhat  similarly  situated,  but  this  single  case  will 
suffice  to  show  that,  if  it  is  desirable  that  a  society  like  the  C.  M.  S.  should 
have  five  centres  of  work,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  much  larger 
force  than  at  present.  I  hold  that  it  is  false  economy  in  every  way,  in 
the  infancy  of  a  mission  thus  to  isolate  workers  of  the  same  society. 
The  failure  of  one  man's  health  or  the  removal  of  another  leaves  the 
work  crippled  and  halting,  and  much  of  the  time  and  labour  spent, 
though  not  without  some  good  and  even  lasting  results,  is  lost.  We 
want  a  little  more  common  sense  in  the  conduct  of  our  missions ;  a  little 
more  prudent  forethought,  such  as  the  general  exercises  in  the  disposi 
tion  of  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  battle.  A  strong  central  station  with  ample 
means  for  training  native  evangelists  and  pastors,  who  are,  humanly 
speaking,  our  hope  for  the  future ;  with  good  educational  establishments 
for  young  men  and  women,  where  a  sound  education  on  Christian  prin 
ciples  would,  with  God's  blessing,  give  us  some  of  the  best  material  for 
future  workers ;  with  a  goodly  band  of  female  missionaries  for  work 
amongst  the  women,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  first  thing  to  be  aimed 
at  by  every  one  of  the  larger  societies.  Such  a  central  station,  forming 
the  depot  of  the  regiment,  would  support  every  effort  made  at  any  other 
point :  it  would  be  the  training  ground  of  the  future  soldiers,  and  those 
in  the  conflict  would  struggle  on  with  still  more  confidence  and  hope  if 
they  could  feel  that  reinforcements  might  be  expected  from  time  to  time 
to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  those  falling  in  the  field,  and  to  advance  to  the 
conflict  and  certain  victory  in  the  regions  beyond.  Other  stations  at  a 
distance,  supported  from  such  a  centre,  would  be  relieved  of  some 
branches  of  work,  and  the  missionaries  laboring  at  them  would  be  able 
to  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  direction  of  those  evangelistic  efforts 
which  are  so  necessary  at  the  present  stage  of  our  work. 

3.  The  larger  societies  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  a  given  num 
ber  of  men  in  the  field,  or  nominally  connected  with  the  missions,  even 
if  it  appears  at  a  distance,  to  supply  the  need  does  not  necessarily  do  so. 
The  number  of  missionaries  in  a  given  field  is  often  mentioned  as  an 
indication  of  its  strength.  But,  is  due  allowance  made  for  those 
studying  the  language  ?  The  more  experience  I  gain  of  the  actual 
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working  of  missions,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked.  The  committee  at  home  may  after  much  correspond 
ence,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  certain  number  of  missionaries  are  necessary  to  make 
the  work  at  any  given  centre  tolerably  efficient ;  but  they  often  appear 
to  conclude  that  if  that  number  be  sent  out,  their  work,  so  far  as 
the  supply  of  men  is  concerned,  is  done.  At  any  rate  the  supply  of  an 
additional  laborer  now  and  then  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  is  all  that  they 
undertake.  Here,  I  think,  we  need  a  little  more  forethought  in  our  work. 
Ought  we  not  to  have  men  in  preparation  even  beyond  the  maximum 
number  we  have  fixed  as  necessary  for  the  tolerable  efficiency  of  the 
work  at  any  particular  station  ?  Unless  this  is  done,  how  can  efficiency 
be  secured  ?  If  a  veteran  has  fallen  in  the  field,  his  place  cannot  be 
supplied  by  a  raw  recruit  who  has  to  learn  his  drill  and  who  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  strategy.  This  is  a  matter,  I  think,  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  Boards  and  Committees.  If  in 
estimating  our  missionary  forces  we  always  represented  on  paper  their 
actual  rather  than  their  nominal  strength  ;  if  in  our  missionary  reports 
this  distinction  was  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  the  missionaries 
divided  into  two  classes — missionaries  and  student  missionaries — those 
learning  the  language  and  preparing  fcr  the  work,  and  those  who  having 
passed  their  final  examination  in  the  language  are  placed  in  responsible 
charge  of  some  work,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  show  the  Christian  public  at  home  what  our  true  strength  is,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  prevent  missionary  committees  from  overlooking 
the  fact  that  numbers  do  not  necessarily  mean  either  efficiency  or  strength. 
Closely  connected  with  this  matter  is  the  question  of  furloughs  and 
vacations.  In  all  the  larger  missions  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
them  on  a  systematic  plan.  So  important  is  it  that  plans  in  operation 
should  be  continued  without  intermission,  especially  in  a  country  where 
there  is  too  much  fickleness,  that  the  force  in  the  field  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  admit  of  periodical  furloughs  without  in  any  way 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  Even  with  all  the  prudent  fore 
thought  that  can  be  exercised,  temporary  checks  by  changes  will  occur, 
but  they  will  be  minimized.  The  system  which  is  in  operation  in  the 
English  civil  service  might,  with  some  necessary  modifications,  be 
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introduced  with  immense  advantage  to  the  work.  Efficiency,  and 
continuity  of  plan  and  work  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  reasonably 
expected  in  any  other  way. 

4.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  committees  of  our  respective  Societies 
fully  acknowledge  the  desirability  of  working  their  missions  on  some 
such  lines  as  those  indicated,  and  yet  plead  an  inability  to  do  more  than 
they  have  already  undertaken,  from  a  want  of  means,  or  men,  or  both. 
Is,  then,  the  present  state  of  things,  where  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
to  be  continued  ?  There  is  no  necessity  that  it  should  be.  I  have  not 
yet  been  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  great  Missionary  Society 
represented  in  Japan  to  cover  the  entire  field  in  a  way  that  practically 
ignores  the  existence  of  other  agencies.  The  desire  to  extend  the  in 
fluence  of  the  mission  from  Kagoshima  to  Hakodate  is  a  very  laudable 
one.  "  Attempt  great  things  for  God  and  expect  great  things  from 
God,"  was  the  motto  of  the  devoted  Carey,  and  may  well  be  our  motto 
too ;  but  let  us  attempt  what  is  reasonably  within  the  limits  of  our 
strength.  Small  doses  of  attenuated  tinctures  and  triturations  may  do 
more  good  than  large  doses  of  powerful  drugs — at  least  so  say  the  members 
of  the  homoeopathic  school,  but  this  kind  of  homoeopathy  in  misions 
is  not  in  my  opinion  the  best  or  wisest  system,  although  I  freely  admit 
that  it  may  in  some  cases  be  potential  for  good.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  many  sides  of  Protestant  Christianity  should 
be  represented  to  the  Japanese,  and  that  every  Christian  church  should 
present  its  side  as  widely  as  possible,  is  it  necessary  that  every  mission 
should  be  represented  in  North  and  South  and  East  and  West  ?  I  put 
the  matter  in  this  form,  not  because  I  think  we  Protestant  missionaries 
preach  any  but  the  one  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Our  first  and  great 
aim  and  object  is  to  preach  the  three  R's  of  evangelical  religion — Kuin, 
Kedemption  and  Regeneration.  We  come  with  the  same  conviction  of 
man's  need ;  we  are  equally  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  Divine 
remedy,  but  one  name  given  under  heaven  amongst  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved;  and  we  are  equally  determined  not  to  know  anything 
amongst  men  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  But  our  church 
organizations  naturally  take  the  form  of  the  societies  by  which  we  are  sent 
out.  Now,  let  it  be  granted  that  in  every  part  of  the  country  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists 
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and  missionaries  of  every  other  sect  and  name  at  every  available  centre, 
is  it  therefore  necessary  that  each  separate  society  should  be  so  repre 
sented  ?  Is  it  necessary,  for  instance,  that  there  should  be  three  Protestant 
Episcopal  Societies  represented  in  the  capital  and  three  in  this  neigh 
bourhood  ?  Or  that  there  should  be  three  Presbyterian  Societies  in  the 
capital  and  two  in  Osaka  ?  Or  that  there  should  be  two  Baptist  and  three 
Methodist  Societies  in  Tokiyo  ?  The  field  is  open  to  all.  All  can 
fraternally  work  side  by  side.  Some  can  even  unite  in  certain  branches 
of  their  work.  But  is  the  policy  a  wise  one  ?  Would  it  not  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  work  in  many  ways,  as  well  as  tend  to  strengthen  the 
work  of  each  Society  interested,  if  there  was  a  distinct  understanding 
that  two  Missions  of  the  same  complexion  would  not  work  at  the  same 
place.  As  a  churchman  I  have  long  felt  that  the  Missions  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  its  sister  of  the  United  States  would  be,  in  such  case, 
far  more  efficient  if  there  could  be  an  understanding  that  one  should 
concentrate  in  force  in  Tokiyo  and  the  other  at  Osaka,  with  branch 
stations  supported  from  these  centres.  I  mention  this  to  illustrate  the 
policy  I  would  strenuously  advocate  if  the  missionary  force  cannot  be 
materially  strengthened.  Perhaps  others  who  know  the  circumstances  of 
their  own  Missions  may  have  similar  thoughts  in  regard  to  them.  If 
the  Societies  cannot  strengthen  the  Missions,  should  we  not  urge  them 
to  dispose  of  their  available  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  both 
economical  and  calculated  to  promote  efficiency  ?  To  withdraw  from 
one  or  more  points  hitherto  occupied  would  have  the  appearance  of 
retrogression,  and  seem  to  be  narrowing  the  influence  of  the  Mission  ; 
but  in  the  long  run  I  am.  convinced  that  the  very  reverse  would  be  the 
result. 

5.  But  in  truth,  there  is  a  great  need  of  more  missionaries  in  this 
country.  The  population  may  be  comparatively  small  and  the  proportion 
of  missionaries  to  the  population  larger  than  in  other  Asiatic  fields  ;  but 
is  there  not  a  special  call  for  enlarged  efforts  here  ?  If  the  veteran  China 
missionary  Dr.  Happer  of  Canton,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  our  number  could, 
in  the  face  of  China's  vast  need,  counsel  that  Japan  should  stand  first,  as 
a  field  more  ready  for  the  Gospel  and  as  likely  in  the  future  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Far  East,  may  not  we 
rather  ?  We  have  obstacles  to  contend  with.  We  cannot  reside  where 
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we  wish,  but  ouly  where  the  Treaties  allow,  or  where  under  some  contract 
special  permission  may  be  granted.  We  cannot  travel  as  missionaries, 
except  with  a  passport  granted  on  account  of  health  or  for  scientific 
purposes.  But  there  are  many  doors  open,  and  still  more  are  opening 
to  us.  As  our  predecessors,  labouring  under  far  more  disadvantages,  and 
with  still  greater  difficulties  to  contend  against,  worked  according  to 
their  opportunities,  and  in  so  working  prepared  the  way  for  us,  so  we, 
working  with  all  our  might  and  in  all  the  ways  open  to  us,  shall  prepare 
the  way  for  our  successors.  And  here  I  venture  the  opinion  that  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  done  of  an  aggressive  character  than  is  actually 
attempted,  even  under  the  present  passport  system.  I  know  that  we  are 
divided  in  opinion  on  this  subject.  Personally,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  matter  as  it  stands,  and  should  heartily  rejoice  at 
the  removal  of  what  many  feel  to  be  an  effectual  barrier  between  them 
and  work  beyond  Treaty  limits.  But  there  are  those  who  feel  no 
difficulty.  Could  not  such  brethren  be  relieved  from  duties  which  bind 
them  too  much  to  their  places  of  residence,  and  be  allowed  to  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  itinerating  work  ?  And  still  further,  could  not 
all  do  more  within  Treaty  limits  ?  Are  there  no  unevangelized  towns 
and  villages  within  the  twenty-five  miles  radius,  where  no  passport  is 
required  and  where  we  may  move  as  unfettered  as  we  will  ?  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  meeting  of  this  Conference  will  result  in  a  new  departure 
in  this  direction  and  that,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  regret  that  we  have 
not  all  we  desire,  we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  systematically 
proclaiming  the  gospel  to  those  within  our  reach.  Much  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction,  but  is  there  not  room  for  a  great  deal 
more? 

Has  not  the  time  come,  too,  for  a  new  departure  in  another  direc 
tion  ?  I  mean  in  that  of  a  more  thorough  division  of  labour  by  members 
of  the  same  mission  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  matter  has  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  past.  Many  of  you  know  by  personal  ex 
perience  and  observation  that  the  very  best  results  have  followed  such 
division  of  labour.  But  this  is  far  from  possible  in  some  missions,  owing 
to  the  scattered  condition  of  the  force.  A  good  many  of  us  have 
hitherto  been  like  an  irregular  band  of  skirmishers.  Is  it  not  time  that 
we  began  to  organize  our  forces  ?  The  present  stage  of  our  work  is  one 
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in  which  we  feel  the  need  of  specialists.  Just  as  in  an  army  the  different 
branches  of  the  service — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and  engineers, — have 
their  place  and  unite  to  support  each  other  in  the  conflict,  so  as  to  make 
victory  complete,  so  we  want  special  branches  in  the  missionary  army, 
for  the  spiritual  warfare  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  this  land.  We 
want  devoted  educationists  for  the  schoolroom,  theological  professors 
for  the  college,  zealous  evangelists  for  the  open  field,  and  men  of  ripe 
Christian  experience  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  native  character 
to  guide  and  help  the  native  churches  to  the  higher  Christian  life.  If 
by  a  united  appeal  to  the  various  missionary  societies  we  could  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  considerable  number  of  new  missionaries — men  and 
women  of  whole-hearted  consecration  to  God — we  might  hope  in  a  few 
years  to  see  Christian  missions  in  Japan  exercising  a  widespread  if  not 
universal  influence.  The  circumstances  of  Japan  are  exceptional.  The 
changes  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  been  many  and  great. 
It  is  impossible  for  those  unacquainted  with  the  country  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  them.  Politically,  socially,  religiously  considered,  old  Japan 
has  passed  away.  The  nation  of  the  future  is  in  course  of  reconstruc 
tion.  During  the  next  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  its  character  will  be 
determined.  What  part  is  the  church  of  Christ  to  have  in  this  work  ? 
Is  there  not  here  a  louder  call  than  comes  from  any  other  nation  at  the 
present  time  ?  With  Japan  it  seems  to  be  now  or  never.  Already  a 
soul  destroying  materialism  is  amongst  us,  and  every  year  extending  its 
baneful  influence.  Will  not  the  Church  of  Christ  give  both  the  means 
and  men  necessary  to  bring  Japan  to  Christ  ?  Henceforth  this  must  be 
our  aim.  There  must  be  no  playing  at  missions  ;  no  trifling  with  the 
interests  of  Japan's  thirty-five  millions.  The  marvellous  changes  which 
have  taken  place ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  infant  church  during  the 
past  ten  years  ;  the  practical  removal  of  every  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
publicly  proclaiming  the  gospel ;  these  and  similar  facts  show  that  Japan 
is  fast  ripening  for  a  full  harvest.  Is  the  Church  of  Christ  ready  to 
respond  to  the  Master's  call,  and  will  she  give  the  needed  men  and 
means  for  an  effort  to  evangelize  Japan,  worthy  of  the  occasion?  Let 
us  appeal  to  our  respective  churches  for  help,  and,  above  all,  let 
us  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into  His 
harvest. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Eev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  as  one  of  the  older  missionaries,  and  as 
one  who  at  the  commencement  had  thought  that  a  few  men  might  do 
for  the  evangelization  of  this  country,  wished  to  be  the  first  to  acknow 
ledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owed  to  the  author  of  the  paper.  In 
consequence  of  the  various  developments  of  the  work  in  later  years,  he 
now  saw  the  necessity  of  our  working  on  the  line  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Warren.  He  acknowledged  now  the  importance  of  more  systematic 
division  of  labour,  the  need  for  specialists,  and  the  great  benefits  of 
consolidation  of  the  work  in  certain  great  centres.  The  arguments 
urged  against  an  increase  of  missionaries  here,  viz.,  the  greater  impor 
tance  of  other  fields  from  the  larger  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  field  compared  with  others,  were  really  arguments  on 
the  other  side.  From  the  history  of  missions  generally  it  was  apparent 
that  insular  missions  were  almost  invariably  successful.  There  was  much 
in  the  Bible  about  islands,  "  The  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law,"  etc.,  but 
whatever  such  expressions  might  mean,  it  was  certain  that  a  great 
blessing  rested  upon  island  missionary  labours.  It  might  be  in  con 
sequence  of  their  greater  manageableness,  and  because  they  were  more 
easily  reached.  Xavier,  who  died  on  an  island  off  the  great  continent 
of  China,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  his  deathbed,  "  Oh  rock,  when 
wilt  thou  open  ?"  alluding  to  the  vast  and  apparently  impregnable  field 
before  him.  And  although  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  what  had 
been  done  there  since  Xavier's  days,  still  one  felt  inclined  almost  to 
despair  of  its  opening,  as  much  as  he  did.  Here,  however,  matters  were 
very  different.  Here  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  It 
was  a  small  population  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  missionaries  and 
native  agents,  so  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  masses  of  Japan  were 
already  supplied  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  70,000  inhabitants. 
But  there  was  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  If  each  of  those  now 
present  were  to  work  in  Osaka  and  to  succeed  in  making  one  convert 
every  day  to  Christianity,  it  would  require  30  years  to  complete  the 
evangelization  of  the  city.  The  letter  alluded  to  as  having  been 
received  from  Dr.  Happer  was  very  important.  It  would  appear  that  he 
Lad  clearly  demonstrated  that  what  was  wanted  was  an  increase  in  the 
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number  of  workers  in  this  mission  field.  The  great  success  that  had 
attended  the  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  which  had  had  such  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  Christendom,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  enough  men 
had  been  sent  to  carry  out  the  whole  evangelization  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  desired  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  author 
of  the  paper.  He  was  especially  grateful  for  the  proposal  of  the  dis 
cussion  of  this  subject.  He  had  come  out  recently  and  was  the  only 
one  of  his  own  Mission  working  in  this  field.  Few  had  perhaps, 
undergone  the  trial  of  being  here  alone.  Many  of  his  brethren  of  sister 
Societies  had  been  a  stay  and  help  to  him,  but  he  was  glad  that  Mr. 
Warren  had  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  strengthening  the 
small  missions.  He  thought  it  would  do  good  work  with  the  Boards 
and  Committees  at  home,  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  an  increase 
of  force  in  this  field. 

He  hoped  to  see  ten  or  twelve  missionaries  of  his  church  working 
in  this  country  within  ten  years.  He  believed  it  could  easily  support 
twenty  missionaries  here,  and  was  ready  to  enter  the  field  with  them  as 
soon  as  it  could  obtain  men  with  necessary  education  and  training. 

The  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller  read  the  portion  of  Dr.  Happer's  letter 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ballagh,  after  which  Dr.  Gordon  stated  his  opinion 
that  the  paper  was  a  very  admirable  one.  He  heartily  seconded  all 
its  recommendations.  One  point  especially  he  wished  to  emphasize,  viz., 
the  fact  that  numbers  do  not  necessarily  mean  strength,  which  must  be 
estimated  rather  by  the  length  of  time  the  men  had  been  in  the  field. 
He  wondered  whether  any  means  could  not  be  devised  for  indicating 
that  fact  in  the  reports  sent  home.  For  instance,  might  it  not  be 
advisable  to  divide  the  missionaries  into  two  classes,  designating  those 
who  were  not  in  full  work,  as  student  missionaries  ?  He  thought  there 
was  nothing  so  very  disrespectful  in  being  so  designated.  Too  much 
was  generally  expected  of  the  younger  missionaries  by  the  committees  at 
home,  and  even  the  Japanese  brethren  among  the  native  Christians  often 
looked  upon  them  as  full  blown  missionaries.  There  might  be  some 
dispute  as  to  what  length  of  time  should  be  fixed  upon  for  the  limit  of  such 
studentship.  Some  might  suggest  three  years,  other  five,  (some  of  those 
who  have  been  on  the  ground  ten  years  felt  that  fifteen  years  would 
be  about  right).  Was  it  not  worth  while  introducing  some  such  system  ? 
55 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Davis  desired  to  say  that  his  communication,  published 
in  the  Herald,  and  referred  to  by  Dr.  Happer,  was  that  "  were  there  ten 
missionaries  at  work  in  Japan  where  there  is  one,  and  were  there  fifty 
natives  ready  to  work  where  there  is  one,  we  might  expect  to  see  Japan 
a  Christian  nation  by  1890."  It  was  quite  true,  however,  that  numbers 
alone  would  not  be  strength,  even  if  we  were  increased  in  the  pro 
portion  of  ten  to  one.  Without  a  deeper  spirit  of  consecration,  and  more 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  own  and  in  our  native  converts' 
hearts,  an  increase  of  100  to  one  would  not  bring  this  nation  to  Christ. 
Japan  was  now  ripe,  as  no  other  nation  of  its  size  has  been  ripe  for  the 
Gospel  before.  It  was  true,  the  country  was  not  yet  fully  opened  to  us 
foreigners,  but  ought  we  not  to  have  faith  to  believe  that  by  the  time 
our  new  force  is  ready  with  the  language  to  take  the  field,  the  country 
will  be  open  to  receive  them  ? 

The  Rev.  J  B.  Hail  said :  We  no  doubt  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  strong  centres  from  which  to  work,  and  of  a  proper  division 
of  labor,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  every  mission's  strengthening  its 
force  in  every  department,  and  of  the  church's  taking  the  empire  for 
Christ  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  regards  the  desirableness  of  strong 
mission  centres,  this  was  quite  true.  The  weaker  missions  worked 
at  a  disadvantage,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  should  be  implied 
that  such  feeble  missions  should  stop  working  until  they  could  become 
strong,  or  that  no  mission  should  begin  to  work  till  it  could  put 
a  strong  force  in  the  field.  Mr.  Wilder,  a  missionary  of  30  years 
experience  in  India,  urged  some  strong  reasons  why  missionaries 
should  work  singly,  so  that  each  one  should  have  full  opportunity 
to  work  in  his  own  place.  Mr.  Hail  thought  this  was  a  fallacy.  Each 
mission  should  have  a  strong  center  or  centers,  but  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  weaker  as  well  as 
for  the  stronger. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Warren,  in  replying  to  the  discussion  on  his  paper, 
said  that  he  quite  endorsed  Dr.  Gordon's  suggestion  as  to  dividing  the 
missionaries  into  two  classes.  He  thought  that  no  discrimination  need 
be  made  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  the  country,  but  that 
all  should  be  examined  in  the  language,  and  that  they  should  be  considered 
students  until  they  bad  passed  the  final  examination.  He  believed 
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with  Dr.  Davis  that  there  was  a  glorious  future  before  this  country,  and 
that  now  was  the  time  for  the  church  of  Christ  to  awake  to  a  sense  of 
its  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hail  that  the  system  of  distributing  missionaries 
all  over  the  country  was  a  fallacious  one.  He  had  never  any  intention 
to  say  or  imply  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  weak  missions.  He 
would  heartily  welcome  all  who  come  ;  but  as  regards  success  in  working, 
it  was  incontrovertible  that  the  strong  missions,  concentrated  in  strong 
centres,  were  by  far  the  most  advantageously  situated. 

The  following  action  was  taken  in  reference  to  this  subject : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  in  view  of 
the  favorableness  of  the  field  for  mission  work,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Land  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  within  reasonable 
limits  of  time,  and  of  the  effect  of  such  conversion  upon  Christendom 
and  the  world  in  general,  and  upon  the  neighboring  continent  of  China 
in  particular,  there  is  a  strong  call  upon  the  Christian  churches  in 
Europe  and  America  to  considerably  strengthen  the  missions  in  Japan 
with  thoroughly  devoted,  earnest  and  especially  well  trained  men  and 
women  for  all  departments  of  missionary  labor. 

The  paper  on  "Preaching  to  the  Heathen :  its  Matter  and 
Methods,"  by  the  Eev.  Walter  Dening  of  Tokiyo,  of  the  Church 
of  England's  Special  Mission  to  Japan,  was  then  read. 

PREACHING  TO  THE  HEATHEN  :  ITS  MATTER  AND  METHODS. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  DENING. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  one  on  which  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  without  running  the  risk  of  seeming  to  condemn,  as  inadequate, 
standards  and  ideas  which  have  satisfied  those  who  have  made  use  of 
them,  perhaps  for  a  decade  of  years. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  one  course  indeed  is  open — a  paper  on  this 
subject  might  be  made  so  general  as  not  to  allude  in  specific  terms  to 
any  of  those  fallacious  notions  that  are  held  by  a  certain  class  of 
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preachers  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  their  calling.  But  by  adopting 
this  method  we  should  rob  the  discussion  of  all  its  practical  value.  No 
one  would  disagree  with  a  paper  full  of  generalities ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  all  would  feel  that  such  a  paper  might  as  well  never  have  been 
written,  and  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  it  would  be,  that  it  was 
cautious,  respectable — something  to  which  no  one  could  possibly  object. 

We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  avoid  fining  down  statements,  and 
qualifying  assertions,  till  they  mean  practically  nothing,  and  shall  do 
our  best  to  bring  out  into  unmistakable  prominence,  what  we  conceive  to 
be  open  to  criticism,  or  calling  for  censure,  in  some  of  the  popular 
theories  on  this  subject. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  among  us  as  to  details, 
we  all  feel  that  we  do  not  preach  as  we  would,  and  that  not  only  is  there 
room  for  much  improvement  in  practice,  but  that  our  ideals  are  far  too 
low,  our  standards  of  excellence  far  in  arrear  of  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  of  what  they  might  be.  We  are  all  equally  sure  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  missionary  preacher  in  a  country  like  Japan t  are  specially  great, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  improbable 
that  they  will  be  overcome  by  more  than  a  few,  if  by  any  foreign 
missionaries.  And  yet  bearing  in  mind  what  have  been  the  results  of 
preaching  in  the  past  history  of  the  church,  and  taking  into  consideration 
that  as  yet  this  country  has  not  been  furnished  with  those  numerous 
sources  of  information  which  in  the  west,  in  some  cases,  act  as  a 
substitute  for,  in  other  cases  as  a  complement  to,  public  preaching, 
we  feel  this  instrumentality  at  the  present  time  to  be  second  to  none 
in  paramount  importance. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand,  it  will  be  desirable  that 
we  should  state  at  the  outset  what  we  intend  to  take  for  granted  ;  by  so 
doing,  we  shall  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  premises  from  which  to 
draw  conclusions,  and  of  principles  capable  of  application  in  diverse 
manners,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  be  defining  the  limits  within  which 
we  intend  to  discuss  a  wide  and  somewhat  unwieldy  subject.  In  doing 
this,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  but  that  what  appears  as  proved  beyond  all 
dispute  to  me  may  appear  very  differently  to  others.  I  must  refer  all 
such  to  those  standard  works  on  preaching  in  which  the  details  of  proof 
for  the  truth  of  the  assertions  I  am  about  to  make,  are  given. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that,  looked  at  from  a 
human  standpoint,  preaching  is  an  art,  as  much  so  as  drawing  or 
painting,  and  an  art  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  which  certain  gifts 
are  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  like  all  other  arts,  one  whose  cultivation  can 
only  he  properly  carried  on  when  certain  well-known  laws  are  adhered 
to.  The  rules  which  goverri  effective  oratory  must  be  respected  by  the 
preacher,  or  he  will  signally  and  repeatedly  fail.  Cicero's  three  rules,  for 
instance  :  1st,  that  the  speaker  should  know  what  he  has  to  say  ;  2ndly, 
that  he  should  arrange  the  order  in  which  he  wishes  to  say  it ;  3rdly,  that 
he  should  have  considered  how  that  which  he  has  to  say  may  be  most 
suitably  expressed  ;  with  many  similar  ones,  cannot  be  disregarded  with 
impunity  by  the  Christian  preacher.  Looking  at  preaching  then  simply 
as  oratory,  it  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  logic  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  rhetoric,  are  alsolutely  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  excel  in 
it. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  hold 
our  peace  whilst  men  misquote  and  misrepresent  St.  Paul,  and  make  it 
out  as  though  he  taught  that  God  stands  in  need  of  man's  ignorance  and 
stupidity  to  set  off  the  wisdom  of  His  Gospel,  and  who  seem  to  think  that 
because  he  refused  to  make  use  of  the  technicalities  of  Greek  sophists 
that  the  writer  of  the  8th  of  Romans  and  the  13th  of  the  1st  Epis.  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  author  of  the  sermons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  the 
friend  and  admirer  of  the  eloquent  Apollos,  was  prepared  to  forego  all 
the  advantages  that  his  vivid  imagination,  his  logical  mind,  his  know 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  put  within  his  reach.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  persons  who  take  a  delight  in  making  a  schism 
in  our  mental  organization,  m  divorcing  the  intellect  from  the  affections 
and  the  will,  and  talk  as  though  they  could  gain  the  heart  without  the 
understanding  ;  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  what  they  designate, 
spiritual  teaching  as  distinguished  from  intellectual,  and  who,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  get  into  the  pulpit  and  inflict  upon  their  audiences' 
sentence  after  sentence  of  pious  dulness,  or  mere  Sunday  school  talk  ; 

who — 

"Wander  on  in  desultory  strain, 

A  chaos  dark,  irregular,  and  wild  ; 

Where  the  same  thought  and  language  oft  revolve, 

And  revolve,  to  tire  sagacious  minds." 
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We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  pity  felt  for  such  preachers  is  only 
exceeded  by  that  felt  for  the  congregations  who  have  to  listen  to  them. 

Lastly,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  success  in  this,  as  in  almost 
every  other  enterprise,  must  depend  very  much  on  adaptation  and 
sympathy.  On  the  preacher  being  thoroughly  adapted  to,  and  in 
sympathy  with  his  congregation  ;  on  his  possessing  the  power  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  his  audience  and  prescribe  the  remedy  required ;  on  his 
power  of  reading  their  thoughts,  and  expressing  them  to  them  ;  on  his 
knowing  what  are  their  sins,  their  sorrows,  and  their  weaknesses,  and 
how  to  meet  them ;  on  his  heart  so  beating  with  theirs  as  that  the 
wave  of  emotion  that  bears  up  him  shall  not  leave  them  behind  ;  and 
thoughts  which  have  kindled  sparks  of  enthusiasm  in  his  soul,  shall  do 
the  like  in  theirs. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  preaching  to  the  heathen  I  propose  1st, 
to  draw  up  a  brief  analysis  of  the  classes  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  our  services ;  and  2ndly,  make  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way 
of  meeting  these  classes.  In  attempting  this  analysis,  many  divisions 
suggest  themselves  ;  such  as  that  into  Buddhists,  Shintoists,  and  Con- 
fucianists  ;  or  into  educated  and  uneducated ;  Shizolai  and  Heimin ; 
the  moral  and  immoral,  and  the  like ;  but  we  at  once  see  that  such 
divisions  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  worthless  as  analysis,  because  in 
matter  of  fact  the  Japanese  religious  mind  is,  in  no  single  case,  dis 
tinctly  and  solely  Buddhist,  Confucian,  or  Shinto;  but  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  influence  of  all  three  creeds.  And  so  with  the  other 
divisions  mentioned  :  they  do  not  give  us  the  actual  characteristics  of 
the  Japanese  mind.  The  terms  educated  and  uneducated  are  terms 
which,  to  have  any  definite  meaning,  must  bear  relationship  to  some 
definite  standard,  which  standard  does  not  exist  in  our  minds.  We 
must  not  forget  then,  that  the  mind  of  any  one  of  our  Japanese  hearers 
is  complex,  containing  diverse  elements,  that  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
he  holds,  or  that  hold  him,  are  derived  form  a  variety  of  sources,  all  of 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  discover ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
the  condition  of  the  human  mind,  at  any  given  time,  is  the  result  of  the 
influences  physical,  educational,  moral  and  religious,  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  it  in  the  past ;  so  that,  in  as  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  sway  that  these  various  influences  have  held,  and 
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are  still  holding  over  the  Japanese  mind,  and  are  able  to  decide  in  what 
proportion  and  to  what  extent  the  National  Creeds,  the  history  of 
the  past,  the  prevailing  system  of  education,  recent  events  and  modern 
literature  have  each  done  their  part  in  making  popular  sentiment  and 
feeling,  what  it  is  to-day,  so  far  will  the  native  mind,  with  all  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  become  familiar  to  us.  - 

Now  we  take  it  that  the  Shinto  element  that  still  holds  sway  in  the 
mind  of  an  ordinary  Japanese,  is  purely  a  national  element.  Shintoism 
connects  him  with  antiquity  ;  her  gods  are  his  country's  heroes.  He  is 
not  a  critic ;  he  draws  no  line  between  history  and  fable ;  Shinto 
festivals  are  national  festivals,  and  as  such,  must  be  observed  by  all 
patriotic  souls ;  the  sword,  the  mirror  and  the  gohei  represent  the 
courage,  the  intelligence,  and  the  Divine  blessing  by  means  of  which 
Dai  Nihon-Teikoku  has  been  consolidated  and  preserved  from  the  days  of 
Jimmuteno  to  the  16th  year  of  Meiji. 

Again,  the  hearer  whose  mind  we  are  endeavouring  to  analyze, 
derives  his  notions  of  morality  from  Confucianism ;  his  duties  in  the 
various  relationships  of  every  day  life  are  to  be  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  maxims  of  the  Chinese  sage. 

His  metaphysical  notions  mostly  come  from  Buddhism,  as  well  as 
any  vague  ideas  he  may  happen  to  entertain  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life.  If  such  words  as  'Jigoku,'  'Gokuraku,' 'reikon,'  'raisei,' 
fall  on  his  ear,  the  meaning  he  will  attach  to  them  will  naturally  be  a 
Buddhist  meaning.  Of  the  more  sublime  and  fascinating  parts  of 
Buddhism,  however,  the  ordinary  Japanese  layman  of  to-day  knows 
nothing ;  if  you  quote  some  of  the  fine  moral  precepts  which  the  Buddhist 
canonical  books  contain,  he  will  be  as  surprised  as  though  you  quoted 
from  the  New  Testament. 

Two  other  elements  we  must  notice  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Japanese 
mind.  One  is  an  anti-foreign  element ;  this  of  course  is  strongest  in  the 
most  ignorant,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  stronger  in  country  places  than  in  large 
towns.  The  other  is  an  element  that  is  the  result  of  modern  influences; 
a  spirit  of  curiosity ;  a  desire  to  know  something  about  foreigners,  their 
country,  their  government,  their  customs  and  their  religion.  This  is 
an  element  that  keeps  certain  persons  listening  to  us  for  an  hour,  when 
nothing  else  would. 
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Time  forbids  our  making  this  analysis  more  minute  and  exhaustive. 
In  a  word,  the  ordinary  Japanese  mind,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  is  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate  truth  in  the  concrete,  rather  than  in  the  abstract ; 
in  its  simple,  rather  than  in  its  complex  form  ;  it  must  not  be  burdened  with 
numerous  generalizations,  theological  or  moral.  Particular  truths,  one 
by  one>  it  can  take  in ;  but  such  comprehensive  terms  as  omnipo 
tence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  will  mean  little  to  it,  till  it  has  been 
instructed  in  those  conceptions  of  Deity  of  which  these  words  are  the 
generalization. 

Now  we  come  to  our  second  point,  viz.,  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  best  way  of  meeting  the  class  of  people  we  have  attempted  to 
describe.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to  gain  a 
hearing ;  then  prejudices  have  to  be  removed,  and  general  mistaken 
notions  corrected  before  any  regular  teaching  can  commence. 

It  is  well  to  know,  when  preaching  to  persons  who  are  listening  to 
one  for  the  first  time,  that  most  of  the  stereotyped,  homiletical  introduc 
tions,  made  use  of  in  the  west  are  altogether  unsuitable,  as  they  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention.  You  must  descend  from  theological  heights  to  the  level 
of  the  audience  ;  a  proverb,  an  apt  allusion  to  some  native  custom  or 
well  known  passing  event  may  serve  your  purpose ;  or  something  may 
be  said  that  shall  make  the  audence  say  inwardly,  "  he  loveth  our  nation," 
even  though  you  may  not  have  built  them  a  synagogue.  Distinct 
enunciation,  liveliness  of  manner,  a  tone  of  voice  that  is  as  native  as 
we  can  make  it,  will  all  help  us  to  gain  a  hearing.  The  exordium  of 
a  sermon  is  immensely  important  in  its  effect  on  the  congregation. 
Quintilian  says  *  an  exordium  has  no  other  end  than  to  dispose  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  to  listen  favourably  to  the  sequel  of  the  discourse ;  to 
render  him  benevolent,  attentive,  docile.'  In  the  introduction  of  a  sermon 
too,  when  practical,  it  is  desirable  that  the  preacher  should  endeavour 
to  remove  any  prejudices  that  he  knows  to  be  preventing  his  hearers 
from  listening  with  sympathetic  ears. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  our  sermons,  in  a  short  paper 
like  this,  our  remarks  must  necessarily  be  of  a  very  general  character. 
In  the  first  place,  we  would  say,  that  in  all  sermons  preached  to  persons, 
who  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  Christianity,  the  amount  of  new 
doctrine  that  is  taught  should  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
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the  sermon.  The  great  fault  of  most  of  our  sermons  is,  that  they  are 
too  full  of  matter  that  is  altogether  new  to  the  hearer.  Native  illustra 
tions,  or  what  is  better  still,  when  we  can  procure  them,  native  explana 
tions  of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  a  similar  subject ;  in  fact,  anything 
which  helps  to  lead  the  native  mind  up  to  the  foreign  idea  we  want  it 
to  apprehend  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  service.  Some  temporary  bridge, 
one  end  of  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  your  hearer,  must  be  made 
use  of.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying,  that  with  all  new  audiences, 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  sermon  should  consist  of  matter  that  is 
familiar  to  the  hearers  ;  that  is,  if  the  remaining  one-third  is  to  make  any 
great  impression.  Ideas,  entirely  new,  unless  by  some  process  of 
association  they  are  connected  with  those  that  are  familiar,  will  not  be 
apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  Christian  idea  of  sin,  the  atonement, 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  of  the  incarnation,  the  final 
resurrection  and  the  like,  will  only  perplex  and  mystify,  as  long  as  they  are 
simply  proclaimed  or  stated,  according  to  our  ordinary  western  methods. 
Some  preachers  seem  to  try  to  give,  in  one  sermon,  a  sketch  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  redemption  ;  they  seem  to  think  that — 

"  Whate'r  the  text,  their  sermons  still  must  be 
A  little  body  of  Divinity." 

It  is  with  them — how  much  am  I  able  to  give  out,  and  not  how 
much  can  the  people  take  in. 

Most  are  agreed  that  the  chief  object  of  preaching  is  persuasion ; 
but  it  is  frequently  overlooked  that  previous  to  the  realization  of  this 
desired  end,  the  rational  faculty  must  be  appealed  to,  the  under 
standing  must  be  enlightened  ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that,  with 
rational  beings,  there  can  be  any  real  and  lasting  faith,  as  long  as  the 
understanding  is  uninfluenced.  The  relationship  that  reason  bears  to 
faith  has  been  altogether  misrepresented  by  certain  schools  of  thought. 
I  would  remind  such  that  not  faith  and  reason,  but  faith  and  sight  is  the 
scriptural  antithesis.  The  nature  of  the  relationship  of  reason  to  faith 
is  well  defined  by  Young  in  his  'Night  Thoughts'  thus  : — 

"  Fond  as  we  are,  and  justly  fond  of  faith, 
Eeason,  \ve  grant,  demands  our  first  regard. 
The  mother  honoured  as  the  daughter  dear 
Beason  the  root ;  fair  faith  is  but  the  flower. 
66 
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The  fading  flower  shall  die  ;  but  reason  lives 
Immortal,  as  her  Father,  in  the  skies. 
When  faith  is  virtue,  reason  makes  it  so. 
Wrong  not  the  Christian  ;  think  not  reason  yours, 
'Tis  reason,  our  great  Master  holds  so  dear  ! 
'Tis  reason's  injured  rights,  His  wrath  resents  ; 
'Tis  reason's  voice  obeyed,  His  glories  crown, 
To  give  lost  reason  life,  He  poured  His  own." 

It  is  of  immense  importance  that  we  should  labour  hard  to  shew 
the  reasonableness  of  our  creed.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  supernatural 
parts  of  our  religion,  I  mean  those  parts  the  manifestation  of  whose 
truth  is  dependent  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  a  Revelation,  are  not 
the  truths  which  we  should  push  to  the  front  in  our  early  efforts  to 
teach  the  heathen.  That  is  to  say,  they  should  not  be  baldly  stated  in 
the  way  we  often  hear  them.  If  we  wish  to  introduce  them,  by  far 
the  most  preferable  way  is,  to  adopt  the  easy  method  of  leading  the 
mind  up  to  the  supernatural  in  the  Bible,  by  means  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  supernatural  in  nature.  What  we  have  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  is,  that  the  Japanese  do  not  acknowledge  us,  or  our  Bible,  as 
authorities  :  that  some  signs  of  apostleship  must  be  shewn,  and  that 
any  amount  of  dogmatic  assertion,  as  long  as  our  hearers  do  not  acknow 
ledge  that  we  speak  with  the  authority  of  truth,  will  pass  away  into  mid 
air,  leaving  no  impression  whatever.  We  must  then  commence  by 
producing  our  strong  reasons,  if  we  wish  to  be  listened  to  with  respect. 
This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  no  small 
moment,  viz.,  what  is  to  be  the  intellectual  standard  of  our  preaching  ? 

The  advice  which  has  been  repeated  in  one's  ears  from  time  to  time 
is — be  simple,  give  the  people  the  simple  gospel,  etc.  We  must  say 
candidly,  that  as  a  rule,  the  sermons  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  this  advice  are  intensely  dull,  and  we  should  very  much  like 
to  know  what  they  mean  by  simplicity.  If  they  mean  that  all  the  or 
dinary  resources  of  oratory  are  to  be  banished  from  the  pulpit,  then  we 
ask,  what  warrant  they  have  for  ostracising  all  imaginative  aids  from 
a  popular  address  ?  Do  they  think  that  scripture  will  bear  them  out 
in  this  ?  Let  an  eminent  London  preacher  reply :  *  Least  of  all,  we 
suppose,  will  countenance  for  a  cold,  hard,  poverty-stricken  style 
be  sought  for,  in  the  examples  furnished  by  Holy  Scripture.  For  these 
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would  condemn  it  at  every  page.  Where  shall  we  find  eloquence  avail 
ing  itself  more  largely  of  the  resources  of  the  rhetorician's  art,  yet  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  any  such  effort,  than  it  does  in  the  addresses 
of  St.  Paul  ?  Where  shall  we  find  dramas  constructed  with  more 
consummate  and  artistic  skill  than  those  which  are  presented  to  us  in 
the  history  of  Joseph,  or  in  the  Book  of  Job  ?  Where  does  imagination 
revel  in  richer  pastures  or  language  give  forth  its  sounds  in  more 
melodious  cadences  than  in  the  rapt  ecstasies  of  the  Prophets,  or  in  the 
sweet  music  of  the  Psalms  ?  And  who,  so  much  as  our  Divine  Lord 
Himself,  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  to  supply  Him  with  exuberant 
and  majestic  images,  making  of  the  visible  universe  a  system  of  spiritual 
types,  and  from  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth,  bringing  in  His  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  God  ?  Let  us  not 
then  lower  our  standard  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  intellectual  strata  of 
Japanese  society,  notwithstanding  what  is  recorded  of  archbishop 
Tillotson  and  his  illiterate  old  woman.  Be  it  ours  to  act  the  part  of  the 
faithful  householder,  and  give  to  all  their  meat  in  due  season ;  and  never 
to  preach  so  as  to  lead  men  to  think  that  our  Gospel  is  only  for  *  the 
poor  man  in  the  vile  raiment,'  and  not  fit  for  the  man  '  with  the  gold  ring 
and  the  goodly  apparel.'  Never  let  us  pray  the  prayer  which  Mr.  Dale 
says  he  heard  a  minister  pray  on  a  Sunday  morning,  *  Lord,  give  this 
congregation  intellectual  repose  to  day.'  Let  it  be  our  aim  to  teach 
those  who  come  to  hear  us,  to  soar  rather  than  encourage  them  in 
grovelling ;  let  us  stir  up  those  intellectual  nests,  which  the  traditions 
and  the  education  of  the  past  have  made  for  the  native  mind.  As  the 
eagle  stirreth  up  the  nest,  and  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings,  and  so 
gradually  teaches  them  how  to  mount  to  the  skies,  so  let  us  lead  our  people 
up  to  a  brighter  and  purer  sphere.  Infinitely  better  that  the  people 
should  go  away  puzzled,  go  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  must  hear 
us  again  of  this  matter ;  go  away  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  height 
and  depth,  a  breadth  and  length,  in  this  our  Christianity — than  that 
they  should  leave  us  with  the  remark,  '  Ah,  nothing  but  what  we  have 
often  heard  before :  Buddhism  over  again  ; '  or,  '  very  well  for  children 
and  old  women,  but  nothing  to  interest  or  attract  such  as  we.' 

And  now,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
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in  our  sermons.  We  would  say  by  all  means,  let  them  be  of  general 
interest ;  as  often  as  possible,  let  the  great  book  of  Nature  furnish  us 
with  a  text ;  in  her  we  have  a  book  about  whose  authenticity  there  will 
be  no  surmisings  in  the  minds  of  our  hearers.  Her  authority  is  acknow 
ledged  everywhere.  On  this  subject,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  remarks : 
'Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  manifest  decay  which  so 
many  creeds  and  confessions  are  now  suffering,  arises  mainly  from  the 
degree  in  which,  at  least  the  popular  expositions  of  them  dissociate  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  from  the  analogy  and  course  of  nature.  There 
is  no  such  severance  in  scripture — no  shyness  of  illustrating  Divine 
things  by  reference  to  the  natural.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  perpetually 
reminded  that  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  are,  in  the  highest  sense, 
laws  of  nature,  whose  obligation,  operation,  and  effect,  are  all  in  the 
constitution  and  course  of  things.  Hence  it  is  that  so  much  was  capable 
of  being  conveyed  in  the  form  of  parable — the  common  actions  and 
occurrences  of  daily  life  being  often  chosen  as  the  best  vehicle  and 
illustration  of  the  highest  spiritual  truths.  It  is  not  merely,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  says,  "  that  all  things  are  full  of  such  resemblances,  " — it  is  more 
than  this — more  than  resemblance.  It  is  the  perpetual  recurrence, 
under  infinite  varieties  of  application,  of  the  same  rules  and  principles 
of  Divine  Government — of  the  same  Divine  thoughts,  Divine  purposes, 
Divine  affections.  Hence  it  is  that  no  verbal  definitions,  or  logical 
forms,  can  convey  religious  truth  with  the  fulness  or  accuracy  which 
belongs  to  narratives  taken  from  nature — Man's  nature  and  life  being, 
of  course,  included  in  the  term.  I  need  hardly  say  that  these  remarks 
are  in  accordance  with  the  growing  conviction  of  a  very  large  number 
of  thoughtful  Christian  men. 

And  now  lastly  we  come  to  the  subject  of  style,  the  nature  of  the 
language  to  be  used  and  the  length  of  the  sermon. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  unphilosophical,  said  the  poet  Words 
worth,  '  to  call  language  or  diction  the  dress  of  thoughts :  it  is  the 
incarnation  of  thought.'  This  we  feel  to  be  most  true.  It  is  well  known 
to  us  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  styles  employed  in  public 
speaking  in  this  country,  so  that  in  forming  our  style  we  cannot  be 
simply  imitators — we  must  be  eclectics,  assimilators,  adjusters.  Some 
missionaries  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  simple  style,  i.e.,  in  the  sense 
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of  being  the  best  understood,  is  the  one  in  which  there  is  the  least 
amount  of  Chinese.  It  is  not  necessarily  so.  There  are  Chinese  words, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  them  too,  that  are  better  understood  than 
their  Japanese  equivalents.  The  fact  is  the  nature  of  the  audience  must 
be  a  guide  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases.  Philosophical  and  scientific 
terms  will  of  course  be  unintelligible  to  any  but  students  of  these 
subjects.  Then  there  is  a  large  amount  of  Chinese  that  is  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  shizoku  but  is  not  understood  by  the  heimin.  As  a 
rule,  a  glance  at  the  audience  whilst  you  are  speaking  will  enable  you 
to  judge  whether  or  not  you  are  understood  ;  and  descent  is  generally 
easy  work  to  those  who  have  commenced  at  the  bottom  and  worked  up. 
As  regards  the  length  of  a  sermon,  this  must  depend  upon  what 
the  audience  thinks  about  it.  It  is  true  that 

"  High  heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more." 

But  I  take  it,  that  this  only  applies  to  those  seasons  when  we  are  in  our 
sublimest  moods  :  when  great  thoughts  are  thrilling  preacher  and  listener 
alike.  The  fact  is,  there  are  sermons  of  thirty  minutes  that  are  too 
long,  and  sermons  lasting  an  hour  that  seem  too  short.  The  clock  is 
only  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  ordinary  things :  the  higher 
things  of  life  do  not  submit  to  any  such  guage.  When  our  nature  is 
wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  a  third  heaven  of  ecstasy  is  reached 
by  preacher  and  audience  alike,  then  who  thinks  of  descending  from  the 
heights  to  ask  what  o'clock  it  is  ? 

Should  gesture  and  tone  of  voice  receive  no  attention  from  us  ? 
Hear  what  Herbert  Spencer  says  on  the  latter :  *  Loudness  of  tone,  pitch 
of  tone,  quality  of  tone,  and  change  of  tone,  are  several  marks  of  feeling, 
and  combined  in  different  ways  and  proportions,  seem  to  express 
different  amounts  and  Jdnds  of  feelings.  .  .  .  Though  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  cadences  will  ever  convey  emotions  as  exactly  as  words 
convey  thoughts,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  emotional  language  of 
the  future  may  rise  as  much  above  our  present  emotional  language  as 
our  intellectual  language  has  already  risen  above  the  intellectual  lan 
guage  of  the  lowest  races.' 

Native  gesture  is  considered  by  very  good  judges  to  be  very  graceful 
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and  expressive.  It  might  be  studied  and  used  to  advantage  by  us. 
Foreign  gesture,  as  a  rule,  is  worse  than  useless  :  it  misleads,  even  if  it 
does  not  actually  alarm. 

It  is  growing  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  the  west  that  preaching  is 
on  the  decay.  In  a  remarkably  well  written  essay,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mahaffy  of 
Dublin  reveals  to  us  what,  in  his  conception,  are  the  causes  of  this  decay. 
In  this  country  the  art  has  a  fair  chance  of  winning  back  the  renown  it 
is  said  to  have  lost  in  the  west.  The  Japanese  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
victims  of  that  nervousness  that  overcomes  so  many  would-be  orators 
in  England  and  America.  Never  could  Shakespeare  say  of  them  that 

"  They  shiver  and  look  pale  ; 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences  ; 
Throttle  their  practiced  accents  in  their  fear, 
And,  in  conclusion  dumbly  have  broke  off." 

With  the  class  of  persons  who  could  perform  the  '  seppuku '  with 
the  cool  precision  that  characterizes  the  performance  of  an  ordinary 
ceremony,  there  is  no  lack  of  nerve  in  public  speaking  ;  but  rhetoric,  as  an 
art,  is  little  understood.  To  that  the  foreign  missionary  has  abundant 
scope  for  both  his  precepts  and  his  examples.  Allow  me  to  add  a  word 
in  reference  to  the  preparation  of  sermons.  However  long  a  time  it 
may  occupy,  sermons  must  be  carefully  thought  over  and  worked  out  in 
the  study  ;  all  their  descriptive  parts,  if  they  are  to  be  as  minute  as  to 
be  effective  they  ought  to  be,  will  necessitate  the  looking  up  in  the 
dictionaries  numbers  of  technicalities.  These  should  be  inserted  in  the 
notes,  or  committed  to  memory.  There  is  nothing  that  tells  more  on  an 
audience  than  speaking  that  shews  that  the  preacher  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  Japanese  life  ;  that  whether  he  is 
speaking  of  mountain  or  plain,  city  or  village,  a  house  or  a  farm,  that  he 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  minute  detail  connected  therewith. 
In  conclusion  I  would  say,  let  a  free  use  be  made  of  quotations  from 
authors,  native  or  Chinese,  about  whose  authority  and  wisdom  there  is 
no  dispute.  Faber's  exposition  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  series  of  sermons  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  contents  of  the 
Gospel,  is  a  model  book  in  this  line,  as  it  abounds  with  quotations  from 
Chinese  classical  writers. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  bring  all  our  powers  and  all  our  knowledge  to 
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bear  upon  this  work  of  preaching  :  the  reason,  the  imagination,  the 
feeling,  the  will ;  let  us  use  all  that  we  have  learned  from  theologians, 
poets,  and  philosophers ;  from  the  events  of  history,  from  the  course 
of  human  thought,  from  the  countries  we  have  traversed,  and  the  men 
with  whom  we  have  conversed  ;  from  our  successes  and  our  defeats ;  in 
our  days  of  doubt,  and  in  our  hours  of  faith  ;  from  our  personal 
experience,  and  the  ripened  experience  of  others ;  from  the  theology  of 
tradition,  and  from  the  theology  of  modern  science  and  culture ;  calmly, 
prayerfully,  thoughtfully,  let  us  step  into  our  pulpits  and  do  our  very 
best — and  leave  results  to  God. 

It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  this  paper  I  have  said  little  about 
reliance  on  the  Divine  help,  as  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  we  all  believe 
that  God  helps  them  who  help  themselves.  It  is  with  the  feeling  that 
the  art  of  preaching  is  not  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  I  have  treated 
the  question  almost  exclusively  from  a  human  point  of  view.  And  as 
confirmatory  of  what  has  been  so  imperfectly  stated  in  a  paper  put 
together  amid  the  roar  of  waves  and  in  a  rolling  ship,  I  shall  conclude 
by  quoting  the  closing  sentences  of  Mr.  Mahaffy's  thoughtful  essay  on 
the  '  decay  of  modern  preaching.'  I  would  preface  his  remarks  by  saying 
that,  seeing  that  the  writer  is  himself  a  most  popular  lecturer,  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  writer,  and  a  sincere  Christian,  his  words  should  have 
great  weight  with  us  : — *  Were  any  impartial  judge  from  another  world 
shown  what  the  training  of  our  ministers  is,  and  what  they  were  expected 
to  accomplish,  he  would  wonder  at  such  expectations,  and  argue  with 
certainty  that,  as  in  all  other  things  human,  special  care  and  training 
are  needful  to  attain  perfection  ;  so  preaching  also  can  be  of  no  use  or 
influence,  so  long  as  there  is  no  reasonable  care  taken  to  ensure  a  better 
result.' 

It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  when  good  effects  are  only  anticipated 
among  ignorant  people  of  the  lower  classes,  such  a  limitation  cuts  away 
the  ground  from  the  advocates  of  higher  training  in  the  clergy.  It  may 
be  said,  of  what  use  is  special  training  to  these  people,  who  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  rhetoric ;  who  can  only  understand 
the  plainest  and  simplest  language?  I  will  conclude  by  once  more 
exposing  this  serious  blunder.  Ignorant  people  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  rhetoric ;  they  feel  it  more 
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keenly  than  their  betters ;  they  are  more  easily  and  violently  affected  by 
a  real  orator  ;  they  are  as  easily  disgusted  by  incompetence.  Nowhere 
are  the  arts  of  eloquence  so  necessary  and  so  telling,  as  with  the  vulgar 
crowd.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  they  want,  and  understand  only  simple 
words,  and  plain  speaking,  I  repeat  once  more,  that  to  rival  nature  in 
art  implies  a  very  high  stage  of  perfection ;  and  to  avoid  artificiality, 
cant,  mannerism,  extravagance,  tediousness,  is  given,  not  to  the  ignorant 
amateur,  but  to  the  best  and  most  thorough  artist. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  H.  Waddell  expressed  his  deep  conviction  that  we  cannot 
emphasize  too  much  the  importance  of  the  missionary  getting  into 
the  native  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  speaker  had  not  been 
able  to  do  this  by  actual  observation  of  external  things,  so  he  had  sought 
the  more  diligently  to  study  the  literature  of  the  people  that  he  might 
come  to  feel  and  speak  like  them.  He  also  thought  that  the  preacher 
should  deeply  feel  what  he  preaches  ;  that  he  should  keep  constantly  a 
warm  and  glowing  affection  for  God  and  souls.  By  keeping  the  heart 
warm  by  communion  with  God,  we  shall  be  drawn  near  to  men ;  and 
by  the  law  of  association,  men  will  be  drawn  near  to  us  and,  better  than 
all,  near  to  God. 

Rev.  Geoge  W.  Knox  assented  to  the  statement  that  we  should 
understand  as  well  as  we  may  the  people  and  their  literature  ;  but  he 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  filling  our  sermons  with  quotations  from  their 
writers.  The  law  of  association,  already  referred  to  on  another  point, 
would  lead  the  believer  to  think  that  Confucianism  or  Buddhism  or 
Shintoism,  according  as  the  quotations  might  be,  was  on  a  par  with  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  example  (in  the  other  direction)  was 
mentioned,  where  a  lecturer  who  attacked  Christianity,  yet  closed  his 
address  by  saying  that  an  atheist  would  do  better  to  believe  even 
Christianity  than  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  Presbyterian  church  in 
that  vicinity  very  soon  had  accessions.  Now  if  the  Christian  preacher 
is  constantly  sending  his  hearers  to  the  native  literature  for  confirmation 
or  illustration  of  what  he  preaches,  can  he  be  surprised  if  the  hearers  go 
the  way  they  are  sent  ? 
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It  were  better  therefore  for  the  preacher  to  draw  his  illustrations 
from  the  literature  of  the  West  than  from  native  sources. 

Rev.  Cr.  Allchin  observed  that  it  was  important  in  what  order  we 
preached  the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  former  should  precede 
the  latter  in  his  opinion,  and  asked  the  writer  of  the  essay  if  that  was  his 
advice. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Miller  remarked  that  the  essayist  had  not  touched  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  sermon  should  be  written.  He  thought 
the  Japanese  would  agree  with  him  that  written  sermons  have  little 
effect,  because  they  are  not  well  understood.  He  would  recommend 
to  the  preacher,  as  having  found  it  more  effective,  to  take  into  the 
pulpit  full  notes,  but  in  English,  not  Japanese,  or  at  most  with  only 
a  few  important  words  or  a  sentence  or  two  in  Japanese  interlined  in 
his  English  notes  in  a  different  colored  ink,  so  as  to  catch  the  eye 
readily.  In  this  manner  he  will  speak  more  freely  because  more  uncon- 
strainedly,  and  hence  more  clearly  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the 
hearers.  Of  course  to  do  this  one  must  go  over  the  sermon  carefully 
with  a  teacher,  as  if  it  were  to  be  translated  from  beginning  to  end. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  missionary 
preacher  needs  to  go  quite  beyond  the  Japanese — needs  to  be  a  conse 
crated  man — not  an  imitator  of  Spurgeon  or  Moody.  He  needs  to  be  a 
man  who  has  something — not  simply  something  to  say.  Imitators  are  at 
best  but  poor  copies  of  those  whom  they  imitate.  But  missionaries  need 
to  have  a  divine  anointing  and  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  all 
due  credit  to  our  native  preachers  and  to  their  excellence,  still  it  is  true 
that  the  hearers  are  generally  more  benefited  by  the  fuller  and  richer 
and  riper  experience  of  the  missionary. 

Mr.  Stout  said :  It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
presented,  is  applicable  more  particularly  to  preaching  to  Christians,  or 
those  at  least  already  acquainted  with  Christianity,  while  those  whom 
the  missionary  is  called  upon  to  address  are  principally  heathen,  or 
such  as  know  very  little  of  the  truth.  We  are  here  to  overthrow  old 
systems  intrenched  in  superstitions  and  held  tenaciously  by  faith  of 
long  standing,  and  to  establish  a  new  religion  to  which  prejudice  is 
naturally  opposed.  Much  that  we  have  therefore  to  do  is  strategic  ;  in 
disarming  prejudice,  to  undermine  the  one  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
67 
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lay  foundations  for  the  other.  And  this  must  be  accomplished  very 
largely  by  instruction, — "line  upon  line"  and  "precept  upon  precept." 
It  is  upon  knowledge  that  faith  must  be  built.  In  doing  this  it  is  of 
importance  to  observe  that  open  attacks  upon  false  religious  are  apt  to 
do  harm,  and  that  unguarded  presentation  of  Gospel  truth,  especialty  of 
those  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  natural  heart,  may  also  repel  the  hearer. 
But  even  attacks  upon  idolatry  and  the  most  forcible  presentation  of 
truth,  may  be  made  acceptable,  if  the  mind  has  been  prepared  for  it  by 
illustration  and  explanation.  As  an  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  resur 
rection,  if  boldly  stated,  is  to  many  Japanese  an  absurdity,  but  it  is 
not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  lead  the  hearer  step  by  step  to  a  full  and 
hearty  appreciation  of  this  glorious  article  of  our  faith. 

Mr.  Dening,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Knox,  said  that  of  course  care 
had  to  be  taken  not  to  introduce  too  many  quotations  from  Chinese  and 
Japanese  authors,  and  the  object  of  the  preacher  in  quoting  them  must 
be  made  clear.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting  them  as  an  introduction 
to  some  doctrine  he  wished  to  impress.  He  would  say,  "  Now  so  and 
so  goes  thus  far :  Christianity  would  lead  you  on  from  this  point  to 
something  higher."  Indiscriminate  use  of  quotations  no  one  would 
recommend.  The  quotations  from  Western  authors,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Knox,  were  open  to  serious  objections.  They  would  in  most  cases 
need  to  be  explained  before  they  could  be  understood,  and  when  seeking 
to  explain  something,  to  quote  something  else  that  needs  explanation 
invokes  a  tedious  process.  This  plan  would  never  work. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Allchin,  he  said  that  he  did  not  intend  that  the 
two-thirds  of  the  known  part  of  the  discourse  should  precede  :  this  would 
defeat  the  object  in  view.  The  dose  to  be  administered  should  be  so 
mixed  throughout  every  part  of  it  as  to  be  all  palatable  and  digestible. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Miller,  he  was  glad  Mr.  M.  had  called  attention 
to  the  writing  of  sermons,  and  he  would  recommend  that  they  should  not 
be  written  and  read,  at  the  commencement  of  preaching.  Such  a  habit, 
when  once  contracted,  was  not  easily  shaken  off.  His  experience  in 
Madagascar  had  gone  to  show  that  the  missionary  who  does  not 
commence  by  writing  but  who  makes  conversation  the  basis  of  his 
preaching,  is  able  to  preach  a  sermon  that  is  intelligible  to  the  natives 
in  much  quicker  time  than  one  who  writes. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Warren,  be  maintained  that  the  object  of  training 
was  not  to  make  men  artificial,  but  to  cure  them  of  all  objectionable 
mannerisms  that  they  were  apt  to  put  on  when  they  got  into  the  pulpit. 
He  held  strongly  that  the  natural  manner  here  was  not  the  foreign  man 
ner  but  the  native.  The  missionary  who  adopted  the  native  manner 
should  not,  on  this  account  be  called  artificial  in  the  bad  sense  of  that 
term.  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  been  quoted  ;  those  who  had  read  his  lectures 
to  his  students  know  that  no  one  advocated  the  most  elaborate  training 
for  preachers,  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  more  than  he.  As  regards  the 
pedants  who  were  silly  enough  to  try  to  imitate  Mr.  Spurgeon' s  peculiar 
manner,  Mr.  Warren  was  well  aware  that  he  (Mr.  Dening)  had  often 
held  them  up  to  ridicule. 

The  Kev.  Julius  Soper  of  Tokiyo,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  read  the  paper  on  "  Sunday  Schools :  How  best  to 
Conduct  them." 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS :  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  AND  CONDUCT 

THEM. 

BY  THE  REV.  JULIUS  SOPER. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  in  this  presence,  that  the  work  of 
teaching  and  training  the  young  in  Christian  truth  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Its  importance  is  now  generally  recognized  throughout 
Christendom.  This  subject  was  never  so  thoroughly  discussed  as  at  the 
present  day.  It  has  become  one  of  the  absorbing  themes  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  spiritual  welfare,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  children  lies  near  the  heart  of  all  true  Christians.  The 
homely  maxim,  "  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  inclines,"  contains  a 
most  important  truth,  the  neglect  of  which  by  the  Christian  church 
would  result  in  irreparable  damage  to  her  cause  and  interests.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  the  home  lands,  where  the  training  of  childhood  is  so 
inseparably  connected  with  the  perpetuity  of  civil  and  religious  blessings, 
but  also  in  those  lands  where  as  yet  Christianity  sheds  but  a  faint  light, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  still  sit  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 

The  subject  in  hand  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  missionary 
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work.  The  church  that  gives  the  most  attention,  in  foreign  mission 
fields,  or  in  any  field,  to  the  training  and  educating  of  childhood — all 
other  things  being  equal — will  be  the  most  successful  and  prosperous.  In 
Japan  there  is  a  wide  field  for  usefulness  in  this  sphere  of  Christian 
work.  The  prejudices  of  the  Japanese  against  teaching  the  young  (even 
girls),  are  much  less  than  in  other  lands  of  the  Far  East.  The  rising 
generation  of  Japan  is  both  reachable  and  impressible.  The  youth 
of  Japan  are  ambitious  and  aspiring.  If  once  their  feet  are  turned  into 
paths  of  usefulness  and  virtue,  the  salvation  of  Japan  will  no  longer  be  a, 
doubtful  problem — it  will  have  solved  itself.  They  will  then  become  as 
earnest  and  chivalrous  for  the  truth — even  "  as  it  is  in  Jesus  " — as  they 
once  were,  and  still  are,  for  the  prestige  and  glory  of  their  native  land. 
It  is  no  idle  question,  then,  to  inquire  how  to  develop  and  conduct 
Sunday  schools  in  Japan. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  is  the  great  factor  (on  the  human  side)  in  the 
world's  redemption  ;  it  is  the  one  great  agency,  divinely  sanctioned,  for 
spreading  the  truth,  and  leading  men  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  But  when  Christ  recornmissioned 
Peter  to  preach  the  Gospel,  He  did  not  overlook  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 
"  Feed  my  lambs,"  as  as  well  as  "  feed  my  sheep,"  was  emphasized  in 
Christ's  charge  to  Peter.  The  subject  now  under  discussion  is,  "  how 
to  feed  the  lambs."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  "  the 
lambs  "  primarily  means  those  of  tender  years,  secondarily,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  my  little  children,"  in  the  Epistles  of  John,  it  means  those  of 
maturer  years  as  well — those  who  are  weak,  and  need  instruction  and 
guidance.  The  Christian  church  is  composed  of  two  general  classes — 
the  taught  and  the  untaught — those  who  give  and  those  who  receive 
instruction — the  teacher  and  the  learner.  Every  member  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  Christian  congregation,  and  the  Christian  family,  should 
be  enrolled  among  one  of  these  two  classes  :  everyone  should  have  some 
thing  to  do.  Work  and  activity  are  the  great  antidotes  against 
skepticism,  infidelity  and  spiritual  decay.  This  is  the  ideal  Christian 
society.  To  realize  so  grand  and  desirable  a  result  should  be  the  aim 
and  effort  of  every  sincere  disciple  of  Christ,  and  every  laborer  in  the 
master's  vineyard.  What  field,  then,  offers  a  grander  incentive  to 
Christian  labor  than  the  Sunday  school  ? 
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The  first  great  object  then  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to  bring  under 
regular  and  systematic  instruction  every  child  and  unlearned  adult  of  the 
church  and  congregation ;  to  see  that  all  the  lambs  of  the  flock — young 
and  old — are  fed,  nourished  and  trained.  This  may  be  called  the  church 
school,  as  it  is  in  the  church  and  is  worked  for  the  church.  Every 
church  should  have  such  a  school.  The  second  great  object  is  to  reach 
as  many  as  possible  outside  of  the  church,  either  through  the  church 
school  itself,  or  through  what  is  called  the  mission  school.  While  the 
latter  is  important,  I  propose,  at  this  time,  to  speak  mainly  of  the 
Sunday  school  as  a  church  school.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  great 
work  of  the  missions,  at  the  present  time,  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
Sunday  schools  in  Japan.  Those  within  the  pale  of  the  organized 
churches  and  congregations  must  receive  the  first  and  largest  share  of 
attention.  The  church  school  and  mission  school,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  separate  and  distinct.  They  may  and  should  be  combined. 
While  the  mission  school  is  not  properly  speaking  a  church  school, 
every  church  school  should  be  a  mission  school — a  missionary  center, 
from  which  sacred  and  blessed  influences  constantly  emanate,  reaching 
even  those  wandering  in  "the  highways  and  hedges."  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  church  school  should  not  become  such  a  center  of 
moral  and  religious  influences,  blessing  those  outside  as  well  as  those 
inside  of  the  church.  If  the  exercises  and  instruction  are  made  attractive, 
gradually  strangers  and  outsiders  will  be  drawn  in.  In  this  way  the 
church  school  will  serve  a  double  purpose — exerting  a  double  power, 
aggressive  as  well  as  conservative.  It  may  be  well  to  add  just  here, 
that,  in  order  to  make  a  mission  school  a  real  success,  a  day  school 
connected  with  it  to  work  with  and  from,  is  a  necessity.  This  is 
necessary  for  keeping  the  children  familiar  by  daily  instruction,  with 
the  lessons  taught  in  the  Sunday  school,  as  well  as  for  securing  a  regular 
attendance  on  Sunday.  When  even  a  few  are  regular  in  attendance, 
and  they  recite  their  lessons  readily  and  cheerfully,  others  will  soon  fall 
into  line,  and  become  regular  scholars  also. 

The  ideal  Sunday  school,  as  already  stated,  is  a  school  of 
learners — the  old,  the  middle-aged  and  the  young — all  learning  the  same 
great  truths,  and  all  drinking  at  the  same  living  fountain.  If  this  be  so, 
the  way  to  develop  a  Sunday  school — it  being  understood,  as  a  prere- 
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quisite,  that  there  is  a  missionary,  a  pastor,  a  preacher  or  some  layman 
ready  for  such  a  work,  and  who  knows  something  ahout  such  a  work — 
is  to  begin  and  keep  at  it,  making  the  school  more  and  more  attractive. 
Even  if  there  are  only  two  or  three  learners,  begin  in  earnest,  and  give 
regular  instruction  every  Sunday.  Having  once  put  the  hands  to  this 
plough,  never  lookjback.  The  way  to  make  a  Sunday  school  attractive 
is  to  make  all  the  exercises — the  order  and  the  teaching — interesting  and 
instructive.  This  is  the  crucial  point.  Interest  must  be  kept  up,  and 
real  instruction  must  be  imparted,  if  the  Sunday  school  is  to  be  a 
success.  Interest  and  instruction  should  be  the  two  great  objective 
points  in  all  Sunday  school  work. 

To  reach  so  desirable  a  result,  every  missionary,  pastor,  preacher 
and  catechist  should  lay  this  work  to  heart,  and  take  a  lively  interest 
in  it.  For  some  years  to  come,  in  Japan,  the  great  burden  of  this 
work  must  rest  upon  the  missionaries  and  the  native  ministry.  All  the 
native  helpers,  of  every  grade — male  and  female — should,  if  possible, 
be  trained  with  reference  to  this  great  work.  The  methods,  as  well  as 
the  matter,  of  teaching  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  both  by  precept 
and  example.  Teaching  the  young,  and  training  them  for  usefulness 
and  virtue,  require  no  little  preparation  and  study,  as  well  as  wisdom 
and  skill.  It  is  easy  enough  to  talk  about  and  around  a  thing — to 
discourse  in  a  glib  and  voluble  manner ;  but  to  impart  knowledge  and 
find  out  how  much  the  learner  gets  of  it,  is  a  much  more  difficult  task. 
The  Japanese  are  naturally  fluent  talkers ;  it  often  seems  as  easy  for  them 
to  discourse  as  for  water  to  flow ;  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
they  do  not  understand  the  art  of  questioning,  so  as  to  draw  out  the 
mind  of  the  scholar.  Indeed,  this  mode  of  teaching  seems  to  be 
foreign  to  the  Japanese  mind.  So  the  beginnings  of  this  great  work 
devolve  largely  upon  the  missionary.  He  must  show  the  Japanese  both 
how  to  teach  and  how  to  conduct  Sunday  Schools.  As  the  Japanese 
are  good  at  imitating,  as  well  as  apt  at  learning,  all  labor  spent  in  this 
direction  will  not  be  lost — it  will  bring  an  early  return,  even  thirty, 
sixty  and  an  hundred-fold. 

The  developing  of  Sunday  schools  depends  largely  upon  how  they 
are  conducted  ;  in  fact,  the  conducting  is  the  important  thing.  We 
develop  by  beginning ;  we  continue  developing  by  properly  conducting. 
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This  leads  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject — How  to  conduct  Sunday 
schools  ?  Wherever  there  is  a  Christian  church  or  congregation,  however 
small,  begin  a  Sunday  school.  At  first,  as  already  intimated,  as  there 
may  be  no  trained  or  competent  teachers,  the  missionary  or  pastor  must 
undertake  this  work,  and  for  some  time  carry  it  forward.  One  hour,  at 
least,  every  Sunday  should  be  given  to  this  work — half  an  hour  for  the 
children  and  not  less  for  the  adults.  Until  the  school  is  regularly 
organized  and  divided  into  classes  and  departments,  let  the  children  be 
gathered  together  first,  and  let  the  exercises  and  teaching  be  especially 
adapted  to  them,  beginning,  ending  and  interspersing  the  exercises  with 
singing.  Singing  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Sunday 
school.  After  this,  let  as  many  as  possible  of  the  adults  of  the  church 
and  congregation  be  gathered  together  and  formed  into  a  Bible  class  or  a 
catechumen  class.  The  members  of  the  church  and  congregation  should 
be  encouraged  to  attend  the  children's  meeting,  or  the  Sunday  school 
proper.  In  this  way  they  will  learn  how  to  teach,  as  well  as  how  to  study. 
By  following  some  such  course  as  this,  in  a  short  time  some  of  the  church 
members  will  be  trained  and  prepared  for  teaching.  When  two  or  three 
teachers  are  able  to  cooperate  with  the  missionary  or  pastor,  then  let  all 
the  learners — adult  and  child — be  organised  into  one  school,  forming 
as  many  classes  as  there  are  teachers.  At  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises  all  the  children  should  be  present.  At  first  it  may  be  found 
best  to  form  only  three  classes — the  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Bible 
classes.  Before  even  such  an  arrangement  is  made,  however,  the  pastor 
(or  superintendent)  should  see  that  his  teachers  or  assistants  are  both 
earnest  and  competent.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  little  or  no  success. 
The  want  of  suitable  buildings,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  competent  teachers, 
will  be  found  a  great  hindrance  to  the  successful  working  of  Sunday 
schools.  So,  in  the  beginning,  the  simpler  the  arrangement,  the  better. 
The  three-fold  division,  as  suggested  above,  is  the  one  best  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Japanese  church.  Three  rooms  of  a  Japanese 
building,  separated  by  "  shoji"  will  be  found  an  admirable  arrangement 
for  conducting  a  Sunday  school  according  to  the  plan  suggested. 
During  the  opening  and  closing  exercises,  the  "shoji"  (or  paper  doors) 
can  be  removed,  and  the  whole  thrown  into  one  room.  When  the 
teachers  and  scholars  increase,  the  largest  room  can  be  used  for  the 
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intermediate  department,  forming  as  many  classes  as  the  circumstances 
will  allow.  In  building  churches  in  Japan,  the  interest  of  the  Sunday 
school  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Two  rooms — one  for  the  Bible  class 
and  one  for  the  Primary  or  Infant  class — besides  the  main  audience  room, 
should  be  built  under  the  same  roof  as  the  audience  room,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  it.  In  addition  to  all  this,  a  teachers'  meeting  for 
the  study  of  the  Sunday  lessons  should  be  held  every  week.  The  time 
for  holding  this  meeting  will  be  governed  by  circumstances.  If  found 
impracticable  during  the  week,  let  it  be  held  on  Sunday,  at  the  close  of 
the  Sunday  school  exercises — missionary,  pastor  or  superintendent  con 
ducting  the  same.  In  this  way  the  Sunday  school,  from  a  small  beginning 
will  gradually  grow  and  expand,  and  become  a  powerful  instrument  for 
good  and  usefulness  in  the  community — a  blessing  to  many  souls. 

It  will  require  much  attention,  study  and  patience,  however,  on  the 
part  of  those  conducting  Sunday  schools  before  such  a  result  can  be 
realized.  In  so  important  a  work,  it  will  be  well  to  "  make  baste 
slowly."  A  small  school  well  conducted  and  trained  is  much  better 
than  a  large  one  poorly  conducted  and  trained.  There  should  be,  in 
every  mission,  at  least  one  model  Sunday  school  centrally  located. 
This  school  should  be  conducted  on  the  most  approved  methods  following 
the  general  plan  already  laid  down.  The  order  of  exercises  and  govern 
ment  of  this  school  should  receive  much  thought  and  attention — making 
the  former  sprightly  and  interesting,  and  the  latter  mild  but  firm. 
These  are  important  factors  in  the  working  of  Sunday  schools.  Every 
thing  should  aim  at  interesting,  and  thus  gaining  and  holding  the 
attention  of  the  scholars.  Dull  monotony  is  killing.  The  exercises 
should  be  frequently  varied,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
surroundings.  Interesting  with  a  view  to  securing  attention,  and  im 
parting  instruction,  should  be  the  constant  aim  in  Sunday  school  work. 
Not  only  should  each  mission  have  a  model  Sunday  school,  but,  if 
possible,  all  its  helpers  and  theological  students  should  have  a  few 
months'  of  special  drill  and  training,  after  normal  class  fashion,  with 
direct  reference  to  Sunday  school  work.  The  best  Sunday  school 
workers  will  in  the  end  prove  the  most  effective  evangelists,  and  the  most 
efficient  pastors.  The  man  or  woman  who  can  interest  and  instruct 
the  young,  will  not  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  those  of  maturer  years. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  kind  of  teaching  for  Sunday 
schools.  The  Bible,  of  course,  is  the  Sunday  school  text-book.  All 
teaching  should  be  founded  upon  this  book.  The  catechism,  however, 
should  not  be  neglected,>as  is  too  often  the  case  nowadays  in  the 
home  lands.  "  Sound  doctrine  in  sound  words,"  is  a  valuable  help  in  the 
imparting  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  -Christian  char 
acter.  Any  good  book,  such  as  the  "  Peep  of  Day,"  "  Line  upon  Line," 
or  "Precept  upon  Precept,"  especially  for  beginners,  may  be  used  with 
great  profit.  While  the  teaching  is  all-important,  and  should  be  made 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  for  without  interest  both  old  and  young 
will  be  repelled,  and  without  instruction  the  object  of  the  Sunday  school 
will  be  defeated  ;  still,  the  methods  of  teaching  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  conducting  of  Sunday  schools  is  not  more  important 
than  the  methods  of  teaching  ;  indeed,  the  methods  of  teaching  are 
essential  factors  in  the  management  of  Sunday  schools  as  well  as  in 
making  them  a  success.  There  are  many  ways  of  teaching,  and  every 
one  has  his  own  way.  And  yet  there  are  general  principles  underlying 
all  sound  teaching,  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention.  Before 
referring,  however,  to  these  general  principles,  I  desire  to  speak  of  several 
methods  of  teaching  already  adopted  and  followed  in  some  Sunday 
schools  in  Japan. 

1.  Concert   recitation.      This   applies   principally   to  catechetical 
instruction.     This  has  been  found  especially  adapted  to  mission  schools. 
It  arrests  attention  and  keeps  all  employed  at  the  same  time.     Where 
one  teacher  has  to  teach  a  large  number  of  scholars  all  alone,  there  is 
no   better  method  of  teaching  than  this.     The  scholars   are  to  follow 
and  repeat  after  the  teacher — first  learning  to  repeat  short  sentences, 
and  then  gradually  learning  longer  sentences.     Ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
should   be  given  to  this  exercise  every   Sunday.     By  following  this 
method,  in  a  few  months  all  the  answers  of  the  catechism,  if  not  ques 
tions  also,  will  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  scholars.     Any  question- 
book  with  answers  can  be  taught  in  this  way. 

2.  Familiar  talks.     This  applies  to  Bible  stories.     Telling  a  Bible 
story  in  an  animated,  and   yet   familiar   manner,    and   expecting  the 
scholars  to  answer  any  question  that  may  be  asked,  bearing  on  the  story 
told,  is  both  interesting  and  profitable.     This  method  of  teaching  is 
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especially  applicable  to  large  classes  (such  as  infant  classes)  and  mission 
schools.  Where  the  school  is  large  and  the  teachers  few,  recitation  in 
concert  and  familiar  talks  must  be  the  chief  methods  of  imparting 
instruction. 

3.  Class  conversation.     This  is  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching  in 
Sunday  schools,  and  every  teacher  should  cultivate  this  style.     It  should 
be  easy,  natural  and  animated.     When  there  are   several  classes  in  the 
same  room,  the  conversation  should  not  be  too  animated.     Animation, 
without   loudness    or   boisterousness,   should    be    the    rule ;  disturbing 
others  or  attracting  the  attention  of  other   classes  must  be  religiously 
avoided.     Care  should  also  be  taken  lest   the   conversation  run  into  a 
discourse  or  a  "  preach."    This  point,  I  find,  must  be  carefully  guarded. 
I  have  seen  some  Japanese  teachers  (and  others  also)  deliver  a  regular 
discourse  on  the  lesson  (explaining  it  very  fully  and  profoundly,  as  they 
thought),  and  then  sit  down  complacently,  feeling  they  had  discharged 
their  duty.     And  yet,  during  the  whole  time,  scarcely  a  scholar  had 
opened   his   mouth.     How   many  had  opened  their  ears,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say. 

4.  Circle  talks,  or  "  Rin-ko,"  as  the  Japanese  call  it.     This  method 
is  especially  adapted  to  Bible  classes,     It  is  now  in  vogue  in  some  parts 
of  Japan,  and  it  is  very  attractive  to  the  Japanese.     It  may  be  called 
the  "Japanese"  style — it   is    "to  the  manor   born."      This   method 
consists  in  having  the  members  of  the  class  take  turns,  either  by  drawing 
lots,  or  following  some  adopted  order,  and  give  their  own  explanation  of 
the  lesson,  or  some  part  of  it,  as  may  be  agreed  upon — the  teacher  or 
leader   watching  closely  the  words  of  the  scholar,  correcting  mistakes 
and  giving  fuller  explanation  after  the  scholar  has  finished.     The  other 
scholars  are  also  allowed  to   ask  questions  and  offer  friendly  criticism 
after  the  teacher  has  finished.     This  method,  however,   requires   much 
skill  in  handling :  unless  great  care  is  exercised,  it  will  run  into  pure 
discussion,  provoking  antagonism  and  bad  feeling. 

Whatever  may  be  the  style  and  method  of  teaching,  the  following 
principles,  already  alluded  to  (once  given  by  a  Mr.  Pardee,  a  great 
Sunday  school  worker  in  America),  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
They  embrace  both  the  method  and  object  of  all  true  teaching. 

1.  Verbal  questioning.     This  is  principally  to  arrest  and  secure 
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attention.  It  consists  in  so  framing  the  question  as  to  get  an  answer 
from  the  words  of  the  text  itself.  Its  object  is  more  to  arrest  attention 
than  to  impart  instruction.  Take  the  following  as  an  example  :  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Who  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  in  the  beginning  ?  God.  What  did  God  create 
in  the  beginning  ?  The  heaven  and  the  earth.  When  did  God  create 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  ?  In  the  beginning. 

2.  Explanation.   3.  Illustration.  4.  Application. 

These  last  are  all  so  palpable — so  evident  to  every  thinking  mind — 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  when  the  lesson  is 
thoroughly  explained,  both  in  the  scope  of  the  text  and  the  meaning  of 
its  words,  clearly  illustrated,  and  forcibly  and  lovingly  applied  to  the 
heart  and. conscience,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  done;  the  results  can 
then  be  left  with  God. 

At  least  once  a  month  some  special  meeting,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  exercises,  should  be  held — a  missionary  concert,  a  temperance 
meeting,  a  choral  (or  singing)  service,  or  a  lecture  upon  some  interesting 
topic.  None  of  these  should  be  neglected  :  they  are  all  important. 

There  is  one  point,  at  least,  that  I  have  not  touched  upon,  and  that 
is,  the  system  of  premiums  and  rewards.  In  the  schools  I  have  been 
connected  with,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  giving  a  small  ticket  or  card 
printed  with  a  Scripture  text,  to  each  scholar  for  attendance  ;  and  when 
say  five  of  these  cards  were  received,  to  exchange  them  for  one  larger 
card ;  and  when  say  five  of  these  larger  cards  were  received,  to 
exchange  them  for  a  small  tract  or  one  of  the  Gospels.  If  it  were 
desired,  the  scholars  could  keep  these  larger  cards  until  they  got  ten, 
and  then  receive  larger  books.  At  the  Sunday  school  anniversary,  and 
there  should  be  anniversary  exercises  in  every  Sunday  school,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  give  some  interesting  book  to  every  meritorious 
scholar,  either  for  good  conduct  or  excellence  in  the  recitation  of  lessons. 
Beyond  these  cards  and  premium  books,  I  would  not  favor  the  giving  of 
any  rewards  whatever  as  an  indcement  to  attend  Sunday  school,  or  to 
recite  the  lessons. 

A  word  more,  and  I  am  done.  I  would  like  to  see  some  one  of  the 
series  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons,  as  now  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  translated  and  published  yearly  by  a  select 
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committee,  centrally  located,  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  in  Japan. 
As  is  known  to  some  in  this  Conference,  our  mission,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  has  undertaken  this  work  for  1882  and  1883,  using  the 
'Berean'  series,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  one  of  the  most  earnest, 
devoted,  and  progressive  Sunday  school  workers  in  America.  The  great 
advantage  of  such  united  action  would  he  twofold  :  the  saving  of  expense 
and  the  studying  of  the  same  lesson,  each  Sunday  of  the  year,  by  all  the 
Protestant  Sunday  schools  in  Japan — "  a  consummation  "  earnestly  "  to 
be  desired?"  We  now  print  a  monthly  issue  of  500  copies,  400 
of  which  are  subscribed  for — about  100  outside  of  our  mission.  While 
this  enterprise  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  the  translation  of  these  Monthly 
Lesson  Leaves  is  by  no  means  perfected ;  still,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
it  has  already  borne  good  fruit,  and  the  subscription  list,  especially 
among  our  native  Christians,  is  on  the  increase.  In  some  of  our  country 
stations  these  Sunday  lessons  are  not  only  taught  in  the  Sunday  schools, 
but  they  are  also  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  regular  Sunday 
series.  They  go  as  silent  teachers  of  the  Word,  suggesting  thought  to  the 
helper,  and  awaking  interest  in  the  minds  of  young  and  old  in  the  church. 
The  "  Home  Readings "  connected  with  these  lessons  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  system.  If  all  the  members  of  the  Christian  church  in 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  school  scholars,  could  be  induced  to  follow 
this  plan,  and  read  the  Scripture,  marked  out  for  each  day  in  the  week, 
all  bearing  upon  the  lesson  to  be  taught  the  following  Sunday,  who  can 
estimate  the  value  and  blessedness  of  the  results  ?  What  a  beautiful 
and  inspiring  thought !  The  whole  Christian  church  of  Japan — young 
and  old — all  studying  the  same  lesson  from  week  to  week,  and  all 
reading  the  same  Scripture  from  day  to  day !  This  would,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  help  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bond  of 
peace  :  it  would  help  to  hasten  on  the  realization  of  Christ's  prayer, 
"  that  they  all  may  be  one."  What  'we  need  to-day  in  Japan,  among 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  more  than  anything  else,  are  an  earnest 
and  systematic  study  of  God's  word  and  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
influences  of  God's  blessed  Spirit.  When  these  two  grand  results  are 
realized  among  the  5,000  Protestant  Christians  of  Japan,  earnest 
church  work  and  self-support  will  follow  in  close  pursuit.  May  the 
Sunday  school  work  in  Japan  help  to  speed  on  this  glorious  day. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Eev.  T.  S.  Tyng  wished  to  ask  a  question :  Mr.  Soper  seemed 
to  consider  that  a  day  school  was  essental  for  the  success  of  a  mission 
Sunday  school.  Mr.  Tyng  desired  to  ask  whether  any  one  had  been 
able  to  gather  in  children  into  a  Sunday  school  without  this. 

The  Rev.  Otis  Gary,  Jr.,  said  that  at  Okayama  they  had  not  had 
any  trouble  that  way.  Certainly  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
plenty  of  children  for  the  first  few  Sundays  after  starting,  but  no  doubt 
a  large  number  of  these  soon  fell  off.  Yet  in  his  experience  a  good 
residuum  had  been  left  behind.  As  regards  one  class,  out  of  about  a 
dozen  who  came  at  first  there  were  now  six  or  seven  regular  attendants, 
and  five  of  these  had  not  missed  a  Sunday  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  No  doubt  the  skill  of  the  teachers  in  attracting  and  keeping  up 
the  interest  of  the  children  was  the  most  essential  element  of  success. 

The  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller  stated  that  as  a  general  rule  he  had  found 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  Sunday  school  without  a  day  school.  He 
would  especially  mention  one  at  an  out-station  which  had  been  greatly 
blessed.  This  was  at  Komoro  in  Shinshiu.  One  of  the  native  helpers 
there  had  given  especial  attention  to  that  work.  There  were  two 
Sunday  schools  in  the  town,  aggregating  between  100  and  150  scholars. 
In  one  of  these  the  school  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  great  care  and 
pains  were  given  to  it.  There  were  no  Christians  in  that  part  of  the 
town,  but  the  people  were  anxious  that  their  children  should  attend  the 
school.  Even  if  the  children  tried  to  make  excuses  so  as  not  to  have  to 
go,  there  were  cases  in  which  the  parents  had  sent  them  notwithstand^ 
ing,  because  they  saw  and  knew  that  the  teacher  impressed  upon  the 
scholars  good  moral  lessons  and  that  their  children  were  improving, 
from  attending  it.  The  custom  of  having  the  school  in  the  evening  was 
with  the  hope  that,  by  that  means,  the  parents  themselves  might  be 
induced  to  attend.  This  hope  had  been  fulfilled  to  some  extent,  as 
several  of  the  parents  did  attend.  After  school  was  dismissed  it  was 
the  custom  to  invite  the  adults  to  stay  on  a  little  while,  and  a  short 
preaching  service  was  generally  held.  Mr.  Miller  hoped  that  this 
experience  might  make  it  worth  while  for  others  to  consider  this  phase 
of  Sunday  school  work. 
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The  Kev.  R.  H.  Davis  alluded  to  the  old  lady  who  had  said  that 
her  church  had  two  Sunday  schools  in  the  week,  one  held  on  Tuesday  and 
the  other  on  Friday.  He  had  one  under  the  care  of  a  young  evangelist  in 
an  out-station  which  was  held  on  Friday  evening.  The  object  of  having 
it  on  Friday  was  because  of  the  evangelist's  engagements  elsewhere  on 
Sunday,  and  in  the  evening,  that  the  parents  might  be  drawn  in  to  look 
after  their  children  and  induced  to  hear  a  short  sermon  that  followed  the 
school  session.  The  school  was  quite  successful.  There  were  about  15 
to  20  children  on  the  register,  of  whom  about  12  were  regular  attendants. 
Christian  hymns  were  largely  used,  with  anecdotes  of  Scripture  history 
interspersed  between  them.  But  eventually  the  evangelist  was  obliged 
to  leave,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  on  the  school. 

The  Rev.  H.  Waddell  said  that  for  a  long  number  of  years  he  had 
never  succeeded  in  getting  children  to  a  Sunday  school,  but  latterly  he 
had  sent  his  own  little  boys  out  to  the  homes  of  the  native  children  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  decoy  and  call  them  in  to  the  class.  He  sends  them 
out  and  through  them  invites  other  children  to  come  to  the  singing,  and 
by  this  means  sometimes  fills  the  room  completely  with  children  and 
old  women.  He  had  found  that  to  have  plenty  of  music  was  the  best 
way  to  interest  them,  and  to  keep  up  their  attention  by  constantly  asking 
questions.  It  was  also  advisable  to  have  a  large  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  to  tell  them  stories  from  the  Bible  by  means  of  pictures  and  so  forth. 
He  had  found  it  also  a  good  thing  to  give  them  each  a  cup  of  Japanese 
tea  after  the  class  ;  it  was  the  usual  Japanese  way  of  closing  a  meeting, 
and  was  succeeding  admirably.  He  had  not  received  the  same  assist 
ance  from  the  parents  as  had  been  mentioned  by  others,  but  he  found 
the  children  in  some  cases  disobeying  their  parents  and  coming  to  school 
when  they  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  by 
the  Rev.  0.  H.  Gulick,  as  to  the  effect  upon  his  own  children  of  sending 
them  out  into  the  streets  and  homes  of  the  Japanese,  Mr.  Waddell  said 
that  they  only  went  round  about  five  minutes  before  the  school  com 
menced,  and  that  he  took  good  care  that  the  intimacy  thus  formed  was 
not  too  close  a  one. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Squier  pointed  out  that  the^  difficulty  lay  in  the 
different  modes  of  labour  varying  in  different  parts  of  Japan.  Many 
systems  which  were  well  and  successfully  applied  down  here^were  not 
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applicable  up  north.  In  the  Hokkaido,  where  he  was  laboring,  it  was 
not  easy  for  them  to  find  out  where  the  children  were  and  still  more  so 
to  get  them  to  attend.  Last  fall  he  had  tried  with  a  good  corps  of 
teachers  to  get  a  Sunday  school  started  ;  and  though  they  had  used 
singing,  pictures,  and  cards,  they  had  done  no  good.  They  had 
persevered  Sunday  after  Sunday,  but  had  not  been  able  to  get  the 
children.  He  was  convinced  the  only  plan  there  likely  to  prove 
successful  was  that  of  giving  rewards  to  all  who  would  come.  The 
people  in  Hokkaido  had  colonized  there  to  make  money,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  humor  them  by  a  system  of  prizes  and  rewards. 

Dr.  Berry  then  rose  and  said  that  the  essayist  would  probably  be 
one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  much  remained  to  be  said  on  this 
important  subject.  Of  course,  we  must  take  children  as  we  find  them 
and  deal  with  them  accordingly.  He  (Dr.  Berry)  would  regard  it  as  of 
great  importance  that  rewards  be  given  no  longer  than  may  be  absolutely 
necessary.  Inquiring  attention  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  could  never  be 
secured  by  rewards.  On  the  whole,  he  was  pleased  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  essayist  as  to  the  use  of  rewards,  but  would  confine  them  to  the 
primary  department.  He  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  the 
essayist  as  to  the  teacher's  duties  to  his  class.  When  he  had  "  ques 
tioned,"  "  explained,"  "illustrated"  and  "  applied,"  his  duties,  instead 
of  being  done,  he  had  but  begun.  In  Japan,  where  so  many  of  the  Sabbath 
school  children  have  heathen  parents,  the  teacher  must  perform  the 
added  duties  of  pastor  and  parent  to  the  members  of  his  class.  He  must 
visit  them  in  their  homes,  learn  their  difficulties  and  trials  that  he  may 
adapt  his  teachings  to  their  needs,  assist  and  counsel  them  in  their 
plans  for  life's  labors,  invite  them  to  his  home  every  week  for  a  class 
prayer  meeting  and  sociable,  and  in  every  possible  way  act  the  part  of 
teacher,  counsellor,  and  friend.  Dr.  Berry  thought  that  prayer  should 
be  made  prominent  among  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  his  relations  with 
the  scholar,  and  that  the  crucial  test  of  success  for  both  superintendent 
and  teachers  should  be,  not  perfection  of  machinery  and  numerical 
greatness,  but  spiritual  result. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Long  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  uniform 
system  of  studying  the  same  passage  of  God's  word  on  God's  day  in  the 
Sabbath  schools  of  the  country.  He  hoped  this  Convention  would 
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appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  every  denomination 
to  see  if  this  could  not  be  brought  about.  He  had  used  the  lessons 
alluded  to  by  the  essayist  in  his  school  at  Nagasaki,  and  could  speak 
personally  of  their  great  value,  and  would  much  like  to  see  them  used 
in  all  mission  schools. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  said  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  map 
system,  and  that  of  illustrating  on  the  blackboard.  Also,  as  to  the 
plan  of  memorizing,  and  using  short  prayers  and  texts  written  on  the 
blackboards,  and  singing  from  charts.  He  had  seen  these  systems  at 
work  in  a  school  in  Yokohama  and  considered  them  excellent; 

Miss  M.  J.  Holbrook  remarked,  on  being  asked  to  say  a  few  words, 
that,  in  a  boarding  school  with  which  she  was  connected,  the 
principle  was  adopted  of  supplying  the  junior  classes  of  the  Sunday 
school  with  teachers  selected  from  among  the  older  girls.  The  school 
was  not  as  flourishing  as  she  should  like,  but  she  believed  it  was  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good.  Under  the  supervision  of  missionary  ladies  she 
thought  this  plan  would  be  found  a  beneficial  one.  In  her  Sunday 
school  they  used  the  system  of  lessons  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Soper,  with  a 
few  modifications,  in  some  of  the  classes. 

The  Rev.  J.  Soper,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that  perhaps  he 
had  put  the  matter  too  strongly  in  saying  that  a  day  school  was  a 
necessity  for  a  successful  mission  Sunday  school.  But  although  it 
might  be  true  that  a  fair  measure  of  success  might  be  attained  without 
one,  he  considered  it  would  always  be  found,  'where  practicable,  to  be 
a  great  help.  He  recommended  Mr.  Squier  to  try  this  expedient.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  was  the  variableness 
of  the  scholars.  They  were  so  constantly  changing  about.  As  to  Dr. 
Berry's  remarks  regarding  prayer,  he  quite  concurred  with  him,  but 
thought  it  was  an  essential  element  in  this  connection  that  all  prayers 
with  children  should  be  as  short  and  terse  as  possible.  He  thought  his 
suggestion  as  to  visiting  the  scholars  at  their  homes  an  excellent  idea. 


2  P.  M. — The  Conference  met  at  2  p.  m.,  according  to 
adjournment,  and  was  opened  with  singing,  and  prayer  by  the 
Kev.  J.  B.  Hail.  Dr.  Maclay  was  in  the  chair. 
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The  following  resolutions,  though  not  all  passed  on  Satur 
day  afternoon,  are  inserted  here  under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous 
Business. 

The  Conference  took  the  following  action  in  regard  to  send 
ing  greetings  to  the  Dai  Shin-Boku  Kuwai  to  meet  in  Tokiyo : — 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Chairmen  of  the  Conference  be  appointed  as  a 
Committee  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  Dai  Shin  Boku  Kuwai  to  meet  in 
Tokiyo  next  mouth,  conveying  to  our  Japanese  brethren  our  Christian 
and  brotherly  salutations,  and  expressing  our  deep  sympathy  with  them  in 
all  their  labors,  and  our  earnest  prayers  that  God  will  bless  them  more 
and  more  richly  as  they  seek  to  bring  their  fellow  countrymen  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  : 

This  Committee  reported  as  follows,  and  the  report  was 
accepted  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  forward  it  in  both 
English  and  Japanese  : — 

OSAKA,  Japan,  April  20th,  1888. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Dai  Shin-boku-kuwai  of  the  Christian  Churches 

of  Japan  to  be  held  in  Tokiyo. 
DEAR  BRETHREN  : 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries 
of  Japan  now  convened  in  the  city  of  Osaka,  we  cordially  greet  you  in 
the  name  of  our  Divine  Master  and  Lord.  The  Conference  we  represent 
comprises  over  one  hundred  members,  and  expresses,  we  think,  the  senti 
ments  of  the  entire  body  of  Protestant  Missionaries  in  Japan.  The  session 
of  our  Conference  has  been  to  us  all  an  occassion  of  great  interest  and  profit. 
We  have  endeavored,  in  humble  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
consider  very  carefully  all  the  matters  brought  before  us,  and  in  our 
discussions  we  have  been  favored  with  that  harmony  of  opinion  and 
unity  of  spirit  which  characterize  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
We  thank  God,  above  all,  for  the  evidences  of  his  presence  and  blessing 
with  us  during  all  the  exercises  of  the  Conference,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  as  one  at  least  of  the  results  of  our  present  meet 
ing,  a  fresh  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
hearts  and  in  the  churches  with  which  we  are  connected. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  having  learned  with  very  great 
59 
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satisfaction  that  the  Christian  churches  of  Japan  expect  to  hold  in  the 
city  of  Tokiyo  a  Dai  Shin-boku-kuwai,  to  commence  May  8th,  1888,  have 
unanimously  appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee  to  transmit  to  you 
and  the  churches  you  represent  their  Christian  salutations  and  fraternal 
love.  We  praise  God  for  his  distinguishing  mercy  in  calling  you  into  the 
kingdom  of  His  dear  son,  and  enabling  you  to  confess  Christ  before 
your  fellow  countrymen  ;  we  most  heartly  rejoice  with  you,  dear  brethren, 
in  the  success  with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  crown  your  faithful 
efforts  to  spread  in  Japan  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  you  now  assemble  in 
the  Capital  of  the  Empire.  We  desire  to  assure  you  of  our  sincere 
affection  for  you  as  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  and  of  our  profound 
sympathy  with  you  in  the  work  of  Christian  evangelization  to  which 
you  are  devoting  your  resources  and  your  lives.  We  pray  God  to  direct 
you  in  the  deliberations  of  your  meeting,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  and  methods  necessary  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  glorious  enterprise  in  which  you  are  engaged.  The  Lord  bless  the 
Christian  churches  of  Japan  ;  and  may  the  day  soon  come  when  all  the 
people  of  this  empire  shall  be  the  joyful  worshippers  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God.  With  earnest  prayer  for  your  usefulness  and  prosperity, 
we  remain,  dear  brethren,  your  fellow-laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  our 
Lord. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Protestant  Mis 
sionaries  of  Japan  held  in  the  city  of  Osaka,  April  16th-21st,  1883. 

J.  C.  HEPBURN.      \ 

(Signed)  R.  S.  MACLAY.         L  Committee. 

CHAS.  F.  WARREN.  J 

The  Financial  Committee  gave  in  their  report  for  a  sum  of 
$261.39,  which  included  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Arrangements. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  amount  ordered  to  be 
divided  amoung  the  missions  according  to  the  pro  rata  of  male 
members  of  the  missions.  This  Committee  also  reported  pro 
visional  estimates  for  the  printing  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
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Conference,  and  it  was  determined  to  publish  the  proceedings, 
and  Dr.  Maclay,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Fyson  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Publication,  to  which  all  details  relating  to  the 
publication  of  the  minutes  and  papers  were  committed. 

The  following  resolution  in  relation  to  the  Japanese  taking 
part  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  adopted  : — 

Whereas,  It  is  understood  that  a  desire  is  very  widely  felt  by  our 
Japanese  brethren  that  they  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  work  and 
responsibility  of  translating  the  Scriptures  ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  powers  of  the  Permanent  Committee  as  at  present 
defined  do  not  provide  for  any  such  cooperation  ; 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  Committee  be  requested 
to  give  their  careful  consideration  to  any  communication  which  they 
may  receive  from  the  native  church  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament 
translation,  and  should  they  think  it  desirable,  arrange  for  the  calling 
of  a  representative  convention  like  that  of  1878,  to  take  definite  action 
in  the  matter. 

Votes  of  Thanks  were  passed  as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Kev.  C.  F.  Warren,  as  one  of  the  chairmen, 
and  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller,  as  secretary,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  convey 
the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  the  Mitsu  Bishi,  and  Peninsular  & 
Oriental  Steamship  Companies  for  the  liberal  reduction  of  fares  allowed 
the  members  of  the  Conference  between  Kobe  and  Yokohama. 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  extends  its  hearty  thanks  to  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Osaka  for  the  use  of  its  hall  and  recreation  grounds 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Conference, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  visiting  members  of  this  Conference,  hereby 
express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  our  mission- 
nary  brethren  of  Osaka  and  its  vicinity,  and  return  them  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  all  their  painstaking  efforts  to  make  this  Conference  a  season 
of  social  pleasure  and  spiritual  profit,  and  assure  them  of  our  abiding 
interest  in  their  work,  and  of  our  fervent  prayers  for  their  future 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

Besides  which,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairmen, 
secretaries,  etc.,  etc.,  were  passed. 
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The  closing  moments  of  the  Conference  were  spent  in  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  presence  and  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  shown  hy  the  harmony  of  all  the  proceedings,  and  in 
prayer  that  the  same  Divine  presence  and  power  might  accom 
pany  all  to  their  respective  spheres  of  work. 

The  Conference  was  closed  hy  all  joining  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  adjourned  sine  die. 

E.  S.  MACLAY,  j  Publication 

(Signed)  E.  KOTHESAY  MILLER,   Committee. 

P.  K.  FYSON.  J 
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